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PREFACE  TO  THE  CHTIBCH  AND  STATE. 


A  EEcoLLECTioN  of  the  Taloe  let  upon  the  Mlawing  little  woA 
by  its  Author,*  comlniied  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  wisdom  and 
impoTtanoe  of  the  positions  laid  down  in  it,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
thought  to  justify  the  publication  of  a  few  preliminary  remarks, 
designed  principally  to  remove  formal  difficulties  out  of  the  path 
of  a  reader  not  previously  acquainted  with  Mr.  Coleridge's  wri- 
tings, nor  conTersant  with  the  principles  of  his  philosophy.     The 
truth  is  that,  although  the  Author's  plan  is  well  defined  and  the 
treatment  strictly  progressive,  there  is  in  some  parts  a  want  of 
detailed  illustration  and  express  coimection,  which  weakens  the 
impression  of  the  entire  work  on  the  generality  of  readers.     "  If," 
lays  Mr.  Maurice,  *'  I  were  addressing  a  student  who  was  seeking 
to  make  up  his  mind  on  the  question,  without  being  previously 
biased  by  the  views  of  any  particular  party,  I  could  save  myself 
this  trouble  by  merely  referring  him  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Coleridge, 
on  the  Idea  of  Church  and  State,  published  shortly  afler  the 
passing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bill.     The  hints  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  Christian  Church  which  are  thrown  out  in  that 
work  are  only  sufficient  to  make  us  wish  that  the  Author  had 
developed  his  views  more  fully  ;  but  the  portion  of  it  which  refers 
to  the  State  seems  to  me  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.    When 
I  use  the  word  satisfactory,  I  do  not  mean  that  it  will  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  any  person  who  thinks  that  the  epithets  teres  atque 
^otundus  are  the  highest  that  can  be  applied  to  a  scientific  work ; 
who  expects  an  author  to  furnish  him  with  a  complete  system 
which  he  can  carry  away  in  his  memory,  and  after  it  has  received 
&  few  improYements  from  himself,  can  hawk  it  about  to  the  pub- 
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0  or  to  a  set  of  admiring  disciples.  Men  of  this  descriptioi 
uld  regard  Mr.  Coleridge's  book  as  disorderly,  and  fragmentary 
mi  those  who  have  some  notion  of  what  Butler  meant  when  h* 
said,  that  the  best  writer  would  be  he  who  merely  stated  hi 
premisses,  and  led  his  readers  to  work  out  the  conclusions  fo 
themselves  ; — those  who  feel  that  they  want  just  the  assistanc 
which  Socrates  ofiered  to  his  scholars — assistance,  not  in  providin| 
them  with  thoughts,  but  in  bringing  forth  into  the  light  thought 
which  they  had  within  them  before ; — ^these  will  acknowledge 
that  Mr.  Coleridge  has  only  deserted  the  common  highway  of  ex 
position,  that  he  might  follow  more  closely  the  turnings  an< 
windings  which  the  mind  of  an  earnest  thinker  makes  when  it  ii 
groping  after  the  truth  to  which  he  wishes  to  conduct  it.  T< 
them,  therefore,  the  book  is  satisfactory  by  reason  of  those  ver 
qualities  which  make  it  alike  unpleasant  to  the  formal  schoolmai 
and  to  the  man  of  the  world.  And,  accordingly,  scarcely  an] 
book,  published  so  recently  and  producing  so  little  apparent  efiecf 
has  really  exercised  a  more  decided  influence  over  the  though' 
and  feelings  of  men  who  ultimately  rule  the  mass  of  their  cou 
trymen."* 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  following  argument  or  su 
mary  of  the  fundamental  and  more  complicated  portion  of 
work  may  be  serviceable  to  the  ingenuous  but  less  expeiiev 
reader. 

I.  The  constitution  of  the  State  and  the  Church  is  treate 
cording  to  the  Idea  of  each.     By  the  Idea  of  the  State  or  C) 
is  here  meant  that  conception,  which  is  not  abstracted  froi 
particular  form  or  mode  in  which  either  may  happen  to  & 
any  given  time,  nor  yet  generalized  from  any  number  or 
sion  of  such  forms  or  modes,  but  which  is  produced  by  a 
edge  or  sense  of  the  ultimate  aim  of  each.     This  idea,  c 
of  the  ultimate  aim,  may  exist,  and  powerfully  influence 
.thoughts  and   actions,  without  his  being  able  to  expr 
definite  words,  and  even  without  his  being  distinctly  con 
its  indwelling.     A  few  may  possess  ideas  in  this  meani 
generality  of  mankind  are  possessed  by  them.     In  eith< 
idea,  so  understood,  is  in  order  of  thought  always  and  o 
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oonteroplated  as  aatecedent, — a  mere  conception,  strictlj  defined 
as  an  abstraction  or  generalization  from  one  or  more  particular 
forms  or  modes,  is  necessarily  posterior, — in  order  of  thought  to  the 
thing  thus  conceived.     And  though  the  idea  is  in  its  nature  a 
prophecy,  yet  it  must  be  carefully  remembered  that  the  particular 
form,  construction,  or  model,  best  fitted  to  render  the  idea  intelli- 
gible to  a  third  person,  is  not  necessarily — ^perhaps,  not  most  com- 
monly— the  mode  or  foim  in  which  it  actually  arrives  at  realiza- 
tion.    For  in  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  means  and  mate- 
rials in  all  the  works  of  man,  a  law  of  compensation  and  a  principle 
of  comprofnise  are  perpetually  active ;  and  it  is  the  first  condition  of 
a  sound  philosophy  of  State  to  recognize  the  wide  extent  of  the 
one,  the  necessity  of  the  other,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  both. 
11.  The  word  State  is  used  in  two  senses,  a  larger,  in  which  it 
comprises,  and  a  narrower,  in  which  it  is  opposed  to,  the  National 
Church.     A  Constitution  is  the  ideal  attribute  of  a  State  in  the 
larger  sense,  as  a  body  politic  having  the  principle  of  its  unity 
within  itself ;  and  it  is  the  law  or  principle  which  prescribes  the 
means  and  conditions  by  and  under  which  that  unity  is  estab- 
lished and  preserved.     The  Constitution,  therefore,  of  this  Nation 
oomprises  the  idea  of  a  Church  and  a  State  in  the  narrower  sense, 
placed  in  simple  antithesis  one  to  another.     The  unity  of  the 
Slate,  in  this  latter  sense,  results  from  the  equipoise  and  interde- 
pendence of  the  great  opposite  interests  of  every  such  State,  its 
Permanence  and  its  Progression.     The  permanence  of  a  State  is 
connected  with  the  land  ;  its  progression  with  the  mercantile, 
manufacturing,  distributive,  and  professional  classes.     The  first 
class  is  subdivided  into  what  our  law  books  have  called  Major 
and  Minor  Barons  ; — both  of  these  subdivisions,  as  such,  being 
opposed  to  the  representatives  of  the  progressive  interest  of  the 
nation,  yet  the  latter  of  them  drawing  more  nearly  to  the  antag- 
onist order  than  the  former.     Upon  these  facts  the  principle  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  State,  in  its  narrower  sense,  was  estab- 
lished.    The  balance  of  permanence  and  progression  was  secured 
hy  a  legislature  of  two  Houses;  the  first,  consisting  wholly  of  the 
Major  Barons  or  landholders  ;  the  second,  of  the  Minor  Barons  or 
knights,  as  the  representatives  of  the  remaining  landed  com- 
munity, together  with  the  Burgesses,  as  representing  the  commer- 
cial, manufacturing,  distributive,  and  professional  classes—the 
latter  oonstitnting  the  effectual  majority  in  numbet.     TVve  Kin^;, 
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in  whom  the  e^tecutive  power  was  Tested,  was  in  legard  to  the 
interests  of  the  State,  in  its  antithetic  sense,  the  heam  of  the 
scales. 

This  is  the  Idea  of  that  State,  not  its  history ;  it  has  been  the 
standard  or  aim,  the  Lex  Legum,  which,  in  the  very  first  law 
of  State  ever  promulgated  in  the  land,  was  pre-supposed  as  the 
ground  of  that  first  law. 

III.  But  the  English  Constitution  results  firom  the  harmonious 
opposition  of  two  institutions,  the  State,  in  the  narrower  sense, 
and  the  Church.  For  as  by  the  composition  of  the  one  provisioii 
was  alike  made  for  permanence,  and  progression  in  wealth  and 
personal  fireedom  ;  to  the  other  was  committed  the  only  remain- 
ing interest  of  the  State  in  its  larger  sense,  that  of  maintaining 
and  advancing  the  moral  cultivation  of  the  people  themselves, 
without  which  neither  of  the  former  could  continue  to  exist 

lY.  It  was  common,  at  least  to  the  Scandinavian,  Keltic,  and 
Gothic,  with  the  Semitic  tribes,  if  not  universal  in  all  the  primi- 
tive races,  that  in  taking  possession  of  a  new  country,  and  in  the 
division  of  the  land  into  heritable  estates  among  the  individual 
warriors  or  heads  of  families,  a  Reserve  should  be  made  fi>r  the 
Nation  itself.  The  sum  total  of  these  heritable  portions  is  called 
the  Propriety,  the  Reserve  the  Nationalty.  These  were  constit- 
uent factors  of  the  commonwealth  ;  the  existence  of  the  one  being 
the  condition  of  the  rightfulness  of  the  other.  But  the  wealth 
appropriated  was  not  so  entirely  a  property  as  not  to  remain,  to  a 
certain  extent,  national ;  nor  was  the  wealth  reserved  so  exclu- 
sively national  as  not  to  admit  an  individual  tenure.  The  set- 
tlement of  the  Nationalty  in  one  tribe  only  of  the  Hebrew  con- 
federacy, subservient  as  it  was  to  a  higher  purpose,  was  in  itself 
a  deviation  from  the  idea,  and  a  main  cause  of  the  comparatively 
little  efiect  which  the  Levitical  establishment  produced  on  the 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  Jewish  people  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  existence  as  an  independent  state. 

V.  The  Nationalty  was  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  a  per- 
manent class  or  order,  the  Clerisy,  Clerks,  Clergy,  or  Church  of 
the  Nation.  This  class  comprised  the  learned  of  all  denomina- 
tions, the  professors  of  all  those  arts  and  sciences,  the  possession 
and  application  of  which  constitute  the  civilization  of  a  country. 
Theology  formed  only  a  part  of  the  objects  of  the  National  Church. 
The  theolojgians  took  the  lead,  indeed,  and  deservedly  so ; — not 
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because  they  were  priests,  but  because  under  the  name  of  the- 
ology were  contained  the  study  of  languages,  history,  logic,  ethics, 
and  a  philosophy  of  ideas ;  because  the  science  of  theology  itself 
was  the  root  of  the  knowledges  that  civilize  man,  and  give  unity 
and  the  circulating  sap  of  life  to  all  other  sciences ;  and  because, 
under  the  same  name  were  comprised  all  the  main  aids,  instru- 
ments,  and  materials  of  National  Education.  Accordingly,  a  cer- 
tain smaller  portion  of  the  functions  of  the  Clerisy  were  to  re- 
main at  the  fountain-heads  of  the  humanities,  cultivating  and 
enlarging  the  knowledge  already  possessed,  watching  over  the 
interests  of  physical  and  moral  science,  and  the  instructors  of  all 
the  remaining  more  numerous  classes  of  the  order.  These  last 
were  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  country,  so  as  not  to  leave 
even  the  smallest  integral  division  without  a  resident  guide,  guar- 
dian, and  teacher,  difiusing  through  the  whole  community  the 
knowledge  indispensable  for  the  understanding  of  its  rights,  and 
for  the  performance  of  the  correspondent  duties.  But  neither 
Christianity,  nor  d  fortiori,  any  particular  scheme  of  theology 
supposed  to  be  deduced  from  it,  forms  any  essential  part  of  the 
being  of  a  National  Church,  however  conducive  it  may  be  to  its 
well-being.  A  National  Church  may  exist,  and  has  existed, 
without,  because  before,  the  institution  of  the  Christian  Church, 
as  the  Levitical  Church  in  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Druidical  in  the 
Keltic,  constitutions  may  prove. 

VI.  But  two  distinct  functions  do  not  necessarily  imply  or  re- 
quire two  difierent  functionaries  :  on  the  contrary,  the  perfection 
of  each  may  require  the  union  of  both  in  the  same  person.  And 
in  the  instance  now  in  question,  as  great  and  grievous  errors  have 
arisen  from  confounding  the  functions  of  the  National  Church 
with  those  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  so  fearfully  great  and  grievous 
will  be  the  evils  from  the  success  of  an  attempt  to  separate  them. 

VII.  In  process  of  time,  however,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  expansion  of  the  mercantile  and  commercial  order,  the  stu- 
dents and  professors  of  those  sciences  and  sorts  of  learning,  the 
use  and  necessity  of  which  were  perpetual  to  the  Nation,  but 
only  occasional  to  the  Individuals,  gradually  detached  themselves 
feom  the  National  Clerisy,  and  passed  over,  as  it  were,  to  that 
order,  with  the  growth  and  thriving  condition  of  which  their 
particular  emoluments  were  found  to  increase  in  equal  proportion. 
And  hence  by  slow  degrees  the  learned  in  the  several  depart- 
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ments  of  law,  medicine,  architecture  and  the  like,  oontribated  to 
form  under  the  common  name  of  Professional,  an  intermediate 
link  between  the  national  clerisy  and  the  simple  burgesses. 

VIII.  But  this  circumstance  can  not  alter  the  tenure,  or  annul 
the  rights,  of  those  who  remained,  and  who,  as  members  ci  the 
permanent  learned  class,  were  planted  throughout  the  realm  as 
the  immediate  agents  and  instruments  in  the  work  oi  increasing 
and  perpetuating  the  civilization  of  the  nation ;  and  who,  thus 
fulfilling  the  purposes  for  which  the  Nationalty  was  reserved,  are 
entitled  to  remain  its  usufructuary  trustees.  The  proceeds  of  the 
Nationalty  might,  indeed,  in  strictness,  if  it  could  ever  be  expedi- 
ent, be  rightfully  transferred  to  functionaries  other  than  sach  as 
are  also  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  But  the  National^ 
itself  can  not,  without  foul  wrong  to  the  nation,  be  alienated 
from  its  original  purposes ;  and  those  who  being  duly  appointed 
thereto,  exercise  the  functions  and  perform  the  duties  attached 
to  the  Nationalty,  possess  a  right  to  the  same  by  a  title  to  which 
the  thunders  from  Mount  Sinai  might  give  greater  authority,  bat 
not  additional  evidence. 

IX.  Previously  to  the  sixteenth  century,  large  masses  were 
alienated  from  the  heritable  proprieties  of  the  realm,  and  con- 
foimded  with  the  Nationalty  under  the  common  name  of  Church 
property.  At  the  period  of  the  Reformation  a  re-transfer  of  these 
took  place,  and  rightfully  so  :  but  together  with,  and  under  pre- 
text of,  this  restoration  to  the  State  of  what  properly  belonged  to 
it,  a  wholesale  usurpation  took  place  of  a  very  large  portion  of 
that  which  belonged  to  the  Church.  This  was  a  sacrilegious 
robbery  on  the  Nation,  and  a  deadly  wound  on  the  constitutimi 
of  the  State  at  large.  The  balance  of  the  reserved  and  appro- 
priated wealth  of  the  Nation  was  deranged,  and  thus  the  former 
became  unequal  to  the  support  of  the  entire  burthen  of  popular 
civilization  originally  intended  to  be  borne  by  it.*     Barely  enough 

•  "  Give  back  to  the  Church  what  the  Nation  originally  oonaecrated  to 
its  nse,  and  it  ought  then  to  be  charged  with  the  education  of  the  people; 
but  half  of  the  original  revenue  has  been  already  taken  by  force  from  her, 
or  lost  to  her  through  desuetude,  legal  deci&ion,  or  public  opinion :  and  are 
those  whoee  very  hoosee  and  parks  are  part  and  parcel  of  what  the  Nation 
designed  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Clergy,  to  be  heard,  when  they 
argue  for  making  the  Church  support,  out  of  her  diminished  revenues,  in- 
stitutions, the  intended  means  for  maintaining  which  they  themselves  hold 
imder  the  sanction  of  l<gal  robbary  T — TkbU  Taik,  Pre£  p.  287. 
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off  into  sepumte  pnfeKiaBSk.  Ics  wgJMnifii  «»  W  ^aie 

rants  of  the  pnbiie  in 

pramotin^  and  jii  ifMtMg  nil 

of  tiie  qriliintian  of  the  Xntam  isatiL* 

H.  T\ jiliMiiiTthinii  iHij  iifinu  fi—  ik f  iHiriiii  fil 

noBBof  in(diTidank.or€f  pnitkninr  elnaa.  iv  c^awa  nAifmr- 
tiotic  of  the  Nntionnhr.  ^hxre  aie  cair  tro  nieciCase  t&qaob^iiien- 
tiom ; — ■flffgiino  to  n  nimsn  pover.  or  the 
any  other  Tinhfe  heaiLcf  the  ^^asioaal  Chnck  hnt  the 


XI.  The  legitimate  olfjects  of  the  poarer  of  the  King  and  the 
two  Hniii  of  Firiiainent.  as  cun&timting  the  Ssnfie.  in  its  special 
and  antithetie  aeme.  eompnae.  according  to  ihe  idea.  aH  the  in- 
teiests  and  eoocentt  of  the  Ptopnetr.  aikd  lightnillT  ibose  ajooe. 

XIL  The  King,  again,  is  the  Head  oi  the  ^^aticoai  C^ensy.  and 
the  sopreme  trustee  oi  the  Xationsity  :  the  power  of  whsch  in 
relation  to  its  proper  okRerts  is  lighuuliv  exercised^  accoiding  to 
the  idea,  by  the  Kine  and  the  mo  ilooses  of  CooTocation.  and 
by  them  akne.  The  pvoper  ol^ects  of  this  power  are  mentioned 
in  No.  V. 

Xin.  The  Coronation  Oath  neither  does,  ncNT  can.  bind  the 
conscience  of  the  King  in  matters  of  ^th.  But  it  binds  him  to 
refuse  his  consent  (without  which  no  change  in  the  existing  law 
can  be  efiected)  to  any  measure  subTcrting  or  tending  to  subrert 
the  salety  and  independence  of  the  Xational  Church,  or  which 
may  expose  the  realm  to  the  danger  of  a  return  of  that  foreign 
Usorpor,  misnamed  spiritual,  firom  which  it  has  with  so  many 
sacrifices  emancipated  itself  And  previously  to  the  ceremonial 
act  which  announces  the  King  the  only  lawful  and  sovereign 
head  of  both  the  Chureh  and  the  SUte,  this  oath  is  administered 
to  him  religiously  as  the  representative  person  and  crowned 
majesty  of  the  Nation  ;— religiously ; — ^for  the  mind  of  the  Nation. 
existing  only  as  an  idea,  can  act  distinguishably  on  tho  ideal 
jwwersalone, — that  is,  on  the  reason  and  conscience. 

•  See  an  approach  to  an  exprwaioo  of  tbe  Author's  id«a  of  \ht  National 
Chureh  thw  regarded,  in  the  Bidiop  of  LoodoD^t  late  Charge  Oct,  18«a,  p 
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The  sereral  other  poinU  comprised  in  the  remunder  of  thii 
work,  thougli  of  great  interest  and  importance,  require  neither 
aoalyBis  nor  comment  for  their  perfect  comprehcnnon.  But  it 
will' naturally  occur  to  the  reader  to  coniider  how  far  the  idea  of 
the  Church  and  of  its  relation  to  the  State  presented  in  these 
pages  coincides  with  either  of  the  two  celebrated  systems,  thoM 
of  Hooker  and  Warburton.  which,  under  one  shape  or  another, 
have  divided  the  opinions  of  thinking  persons  up  to  the  piaaent 

According  to  Hooker,  the  Church  is  one  body, — the  essential 
unity  of  which  consists  in,  and  is  known  by,  an  external  profes- 
sion of  Christianity,  without  r^;ard  in  any  respect  had  to  the 
moral  virtues  or  apiritual  graces  of  any  member  of  that  body. 
"  If  by  external  profession  they  be  Christians,  then  are  they  of  the 
visible  Church  of  Christ :  and  Christians  by  external  profesaioa 
they  are  all,  whose  mark  of  recognizance  hath  in  it  those  things 
which  we  have  mentioned,  yea,  although  they  be  -impious  idola- 
ters, wicked  heretics,  petBons  excommunicable,  yea,  and  cast  out 
for  notoriouR  improbity.  Such  withal  we  deny  not  to  be  the 
imps  and  limbs  of  Satan,  even  as  long  as  they  tentinue  such." 
(E.  P.  iii.  c.  i.  8.  7.     KebU's  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  431.) 

"With  this  Warburton  and  Coleridge  in  general  terms  agree. 
{Alliance,  &c.  II.  c,  ii,  s,  2.— Church  and  StaU,  p.  53.)  And 
the  words  of  the  nineteenth  Article,  though  apparently  of  a  more 
restricted  import,  may  be  presumed  not  to  mean  leas. 

But,  further,  Hooker  insists  that  the  Church,  existing  in  any 
particular  country,  and  the  State  are  one  and  the  same  society, 
contemplated  in  two  difierent  relations.  "  A  Commonwealth  we 
name  it  simply  in  regard  of  some  regiment  or  policy  under  which 
men  live ;  a  Church  for  the  truth  of  that  religion  which  they 
profess.  •  •  •  When  we  oppose  the  Church,  therefore,  and  the 
Commonwealth  in  a  Christian  society,  we  mean  by  the  Common- 
wealth that  society  with  relation  unto  all  the  public  afiairs 
thereof,  only  the  matter  of  true  religion  excepted  ;  by  the  Church, 
the  same  society  with  only  reference  unto  the  matter  of  true  re- 
ligion, without  any  other  affairs  besides  :  when  that  soinety, 
which  is  both  a  Church  and  a  Commonwealth,  doth  flourish  in 
those  things  which  belong  unto  it  as  a  Commonwealth,  we  then 
say,  '  the  Commonwealth  doth  flourish  ;'  when  in  those  things 
which  concern  it  aa  a  Church.  *  the  Church  doth  flouriah  ;'  whan 
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in  both,  then '  the  Church  and  Commonwealth  flouriah  together.' " 
(E.  P.  Tiii.  c.  i.  8.  5.  vol.  iii.  pp.  420-1.) 

To  this  view  Warbnrton,  as  is  well  known,  is  directly  opposed. 
He  argues  that,  although  two  societies  may  be  so  closely  related 
to  each  other  as  to  have  one  common  suppositum, — ^that  is,  the 
same  natural  persons  being  exclusively  members  of  each, — ^the 
societies  themselves,  as  such,  are  factitious  bodies,  and  each  of 
them  must  therefore  of  necessity  be  distinct  in  personality  and 
will  Crom  the  other.  "  The  artificial  man,  society,  is  much  un- 
like  the  natural ;  who  being  created  for  several  ends  hath  several 
interests  to  pursue,  and  several  relations  to  consult,  and  may 
therefore  be  considered  under  several  capacities,  as  a  religious,  a 
civil,  and  a  rational  animal ;  and  yet  they  all  make  but  one  and 
the  same  man.  But  one  and  the  same  political  society  can  not 
be  considered  in  one  view,  as  a  religious — ^in  another,  as  a  civil — 
and  in  another,  as  a  literary — community.  One  society  can  be 
precisely  but  one  of  these  communities.''  {Alliance^  &c.  ii.  c.  v.) 
Accordingly  Warburton  insists,  in  opposition  to  Hooker,  that  the 
Puritan  premiss, — ^that  the  Church  and  the  State  are  distinct 
and  originally  independent  societies, — ^was  and  is  the  truth  ;  but 
he  denies  the  Puritan  inference,  that  such  independency  must 
therefore  be  perpetual ; — affirming  the  existence  of  an  alliance 
between  these  two  societies  upon  certain  terms ;  and  a  resulting 
mutual  inter-dependency  of  one  on  the  other  ;  whereby  the  conse- 
quence from  the  position  of  the  Puritans — an  imperium  in  im- 
perio,  or  subjugation  of  the  State  to  the  Church, — and  the  conse- 
quence from  the  position  of  Hooker — the  enslavement  of  the 
Church  by  the  State — are  equally  precluded.  The  Church  sub- 
ordinates itself  to  the  State  upon  faith  of  certain  stipulations  for 
support  by  the  latter;  and  if  the  State  violates,  or  withdraws 
from  the  frdfilment  of,  those  stipulations,  the  Church  is  thereby 
remitted  to  her  original  independence.* 

Now  so  far  as  the  distinct  inter-dependency  of  the  State  and 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remak  that,  if  Warburtoa  had  lived  in  these  days,  and 
had  adhered  to  the  principles  advocated  by  him  in  this  treatise,  be  moat 
aercral  years  ago  have  declared  the  terms  of  convention  between  the  Church 
and  State  in  this  country  violated  by  the  latter,  and  the  alliance  of  the  two 
at  an  end  See  his  third  book,  and  especially  the  second  chapter.  It  is  to 
be  obaerred,  also,  that  Warburton  confounds  the  Christian  with  the  Estate 
Ibbed  Church  as  much  as  Hooker.    See  B.  ii.  e.  iil'S. 
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the  Church  is  in  qnestion,  Coleridge  agrees  with  Warbarton. 
But  the  peculiarity  of  his  system,  as  expressly  laid  down  in  this 
work  and  incidentally  mentioned  in  many  of  his  other  writings,—- 
a  peculiarity  fruitful  in  the  most  important  oonaequenoes— 4s 
grounded  on  a  distinction  taken  between  the  visible  Church  d 
Christ,  as  localized  in  any  Christian  country,  and  the  National 
or  Established  Church  of  that  country.  Distinctiant  be  it  ob- 
served, not  separation, — for  the  two  ideas 

— 6tfn«  eonvfniuntj  et  in  una  aede  morantvr  ; 

they  not  only  may  co-exist  in  the  same  supposUumt  but  may  re- 
quire an  identity  of  subject  in  order  to  the  complete  development 
of  the  perfections  of  either.  According  to  Coleridge,  then,  the 
Christian  Church  is  not  a  kingdom  or  reahn  of  this  world,  nor  a 
member  of  any  such  kingdom  or  realm ;  it  is  not  opposed  to  any 
particular  State  in  the  large  or  narrow  sense  of  the  word  ;  it  is  in 
no  land  national,  and  the  national  Beserve  is  not  intrusted  to  its 
charge.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  opposite  to  the  World  only  ; 
the  counterforce  to  the  evils  and  defects  of  States,  as  such,  in  the 
abstract, — asking  of  any  particular  State  neither  wages  nor  dig- 
nities, but  demanding  protection,  that  is,  to  be  let  alone. 

With  so  much  therefore  of  the  preceding  and  all  other  theories 
as  considers  any  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  such,  in  the 
character  of  a  National  Establishment,  and  arrogates  to  it,  as 
such,  upon  any  ground,  worldly  riches,  rank  or  power — Coleridge 
is  directly  at  variance.  But  we  have  already  seen  (v.  vi.  vn. 
vm.)  that  there  is,  nevertheless,  in  this  and  in  almost  every  other 
country  raised  above  the  level  of  barbarism  a  Church,  which  is 
strictly  and  indefeasibly  National ;  and  in  the  ideal  history  herein 
presented  of  its  origin  and  primary  elements,  its  endowment,  its 
uses,  duties,  ends,  and  objects,  its  relation  to  the  State,  and  its 
present  representatives,  a  solemn  warning  is  recorded  of  the  fatal 
consequences  of  either  confounding  it  with,  or  separating  it  from, 
the  visible  Church  of  Christ. 

The  Christian  Church  is  a  public  and  visible  community,  hav- 
ing ministers  of  its  own,  whom^the  State  can  neither  constitute 
nor  degrade,  and  whose  maintenance  amongst  Christians  is  as  se- 
cure as  the  command  of  Christ  can  make  it :  for  so  hath  the  Lord 
ordained  tJiat  they  which  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the 
Gospel.     (1  Cor.  ix.  14.)     The  National  Church  is  a  public  and 
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TudUe  oommunity,  hmTing  miniften  whom  the  NaticML,  throngli 
the  agency  of  a  Constitutioo,  hath  created  trustees  of  a  rcaeifed 
natkmal  fond,  upon  fixed  terms  and  with  defined  duties,  and 
whcHoa,  in  case  of  breach  of  those  terms  or  derelictkm  of  those 
duties,  the  Nation,  through  the  same  agency,  may  discharge. 
"  If  the  former  be  Ecdesia,  the  communion  of  such  as  are 
called  out  of  the  world,  that  is,  in  reference  to  the  especial  ends 
and  purposes  of  that  communion ;  the  latter  might  more  express- 
ively have  been  called  JEnd^sia,  or  an  order  of  men  chosen  in 
and  of  the  realm,  and  constituting  an  estate  of  the  realm." 

Now  there  is  no  reason  why  the  ministers  of  the  one  Church 
may  not  also  be  ministers  of  the  other  :  there  are  many  reasons 
why  they  ihould  be. 

When  there&re  it  is  objected  that  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world,  it  is  admitted  to  be  true  ;  but  the  text  is  shown  ^ 
have  no  application  in  the  way  of  impeachment  of  the  titles, 
emoluments,  or  authorities,  of  an  institution  which  rightfiilly  is 
of  this  world,  and  would  not  answer  the  end  of  its  constitution 
if  it  ceased  to  belong  to,  and  in  a  certain  sense  to  sympathize 
with,  the  world.     "When  again  it  is  alleged  that  "  the  best  ser- 
vice which  men  of  power  can  do  to  Christ  is  without  any  more 
ceremony  to  sweep  all  and  leave  the  Church  as  bare  as  in  the 
day  it  was  first  bom" — "  that  if  we  give  God  our  hearts  and  af- 
fections, our  goods  arc  better  bestowed  otherwise,'**  the  spirit  and 
reason  of  that  allegation  are  humbly  submitted  to  God's  own 
judgment ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  confidently  charged  in  re- 
ply, that  the  notion  of  the  Church,  as  the  established  instructress 
of  the  people,  being  improved  in  efficiency  by  the  reduction  of 
its  ministers  to  a  state  bordering  on  mendicancy— can  in  its  fla- 
grant lolly  be  alone  attributed  to  that  meanness  of  thought,  which 
is  at  once  the  fruit  and  the  punishment  of  minds  enslaved  to 
party  and  the  world,  and  rendered  indifierent  to  all  truth  by  an 
a^cted  toleration  of  every  form  of  error.     When  further  it  is 
I  uki  that  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Christ  have  no  vocation 
to  ioteriSBre  in  the  legislation  of  the  country,  it  is  granted  ;  but 
with  this  parallel  assertion,  that  the  Prelates  of  a  National  Es- 
tablishment, charged  with  the  vast  and  awful  task  of  preserving, 
iaoeaaing,  and  perpetuating  the  moral  culture  of  the  people,  have 
a  call  to  be  present,  advise,  and  vote  in  the  National  Council, 

•  Booker,  B.  v  Ixxfr.  17. 
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which  caa  only  cease  to  be  a  light  when  the  repreaentatiTw  of 
the  dearest  national  interest  are  denied  a  Toice  in  the  t»^*i«ifl 
assembly  ;  and  which  is  no  more  impaired  by  the  iaet  of  thme 
Prelates  sustaining  in  their  individual  persons  another  and  still 
more  sacred  character  than  by  their  being  members  of  a  literazy 
club  or  a  botanical  society.  When,  finally,  it  is  insisted  to  be 
contrary  to  justice  to  compel  those  who  dissent  from  a  religions 
system  either  as  to  its  doctrines  or  its  forms  of  worship,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  its  priests  and  ministers,  it  is  not  de- 
nied ;  but  it  is  withal  maintained,  that  a  national  dedication  of 
funds  for  the  support  of  a  determinate  class  of  men,  with  the 
duty  of  national  civilization  to  perform,  can  no  more  be  vacated 
or  qualified  by  reason  of  the  voluntary  secession  of  such  dissen- 
ters from  that  religious  system,  because  the  seceders  understand 
the  character  and  obligation  of  that  duty  in  a  way  of  their  own, 
t&an  the  rights  of  Parliament  to  levy  taxes  for  the  protection  of 
our  independence  from  foreign  aggression  can  be  afiected  by  the 
dogma  of  rich  philanthropists  that  war  is  unlawful,  and  to  pay  a 
shilling  towards  its  support  an  ofience  against  Grod. 

But,  afler  all,  it  is  urged,  the  funds  set  apart  by  the  Nation 
for  the  support  of  the  National  Church  are  now  in  fact  received 
by  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  this  country !  True ; 
but,  according  to  the  idea — and  that  idea  involves  a  history  and 
a  prophecy  of  the  truth — it  is  not  because  they  are  such  minis- 
ters that  they  receive  those  funds,  but  because,  being  now  the 
only  representatives,  as  formerly  the  principal  constituents,  of 
the  National  Clerisj  or  Church,  they  alone  have  a  oonunission  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  national  cultivation  on  national  grounds — 
transmuting  and  integrating  all  that  the  separate  professions  have 
achieved  in  science  or  art — ^but,  with  a  range  transcending  the 
limits  of  professional  views,  or  local  or  temporary  interests,  ap- 
plying the  product  simple  and  defecated,  to  the  strengthening 
and  subliming  of  the  moral  life  of  the  Nation  itself. 

Such  a  Church  is  a  principal  instrument  of  the  divine  provi- 
dence in  the  institution  and  government  of  human  society.  But 
it  is  not  that  Church  against  which  we  know  that  Hell  shall  not 
prevail. 

For  when  the  Nation,  fatigued  with  the  weight  of  dear  and 
gbrious  recollections,  shall  resolve  to  repudiate  its  corporate  ex- 
istence and  character,  and  to  resolve  its  mystic  unity  into  the 
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bnftthing  atooif  that  crowd  the  mr&oe  of  the  Imod, — thea  the 
ly^f^nMJ  and  anoeitiml  Chmrh  of  England  will  haTe  an  ewL 
Bnt  it  can  not  be  detlivjed  before.  It  lies  within  the  ibldi  of 
that  maireUons  Constitiition,  which  patxiots  hare  ont-watched 
the  itan  to  derelop  and  to  protect,  and  is  not  separable  from  it. 
The  time  may  come  when  it  may  seem  fit  to  God  that  both  shall 
pexiih,  fineTcr,  or  for  a  season ; — and  the  sure  token  of  that  time 
will  be.  when  the  diroroe  of  scientific  fiom  religioas  educatiQa 
shall  hare  had  its  full  woik  throughout  the  lensth  and  the  breadth 
of  the  land.  Then  although  the  Chnich  of  England  may  fall, 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  England  will  stand  erect :  and  the  dis- 
tinction, lost  now  in  a  ooomKui  splendor,  will  be  better  seen  and 
more  poignantly  felt  by  that  da^ening  World  to  which  the  Chris- 
tian Church  must  become  a  more  conspicuous  opposite.  - 

— ^-^—  oi   ;  dps  ly  fecrA 
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ADTERTISEMEXT* 
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The  oocaaon  of  this  little  woik  wiil  be  sa&aaajT  ^*j.l«i~i^ 
by  an  extimct  from  a  letter  addrened  hymt  let  m  insmd  a  icrv 
yeazs  a^: — "Toa  erffrtm  your  waoda  thai  I.  viici  hxrt  » 
oflen  aroired  my  dislike  to  tike  intzodiietian  e^ai  d  tiie  ^ircird. 
religioii.  in  any  special  sense,  in  PaziiiamarL  c?  fhcn  vat  zzicnrLn 
of  lawyer  or  statesman,  speaking  as  fach  :  vbci  Laxe  kf  ^ankerJj 
contended  that  religion  can  not  take  on  i'Sttlf  ihe  ciLKja^f?  of 
law  without  ipso  facto  ceasing  to  be  rf'igi:-iL  ti^d  -liai  law  ocmjd 
neither  recognize  the  obligations  of  religicia  icr  :\s  jiinKplss-  ii:ir 
become  the  pretended  goardian  and  prstoctcr  rf  lib*  FtiiL:  whi- 
out  degenerating  into  inquisiiciial  tTra.Trnr : — .iLai  L  "wii:'  hare 
avowed  my  beliefl  that  if  Sir  Mxtriiew  HfcVs  d'jTtji:.*:,*  thtt  tbe 
Bible  was  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  ijlc.  b*j«a  m^res  tn:  a 
Puritan  divine  instead  of  a  Pnntan  jadg*.  it  woi^i  i^rt  bwii 
quoted  at  this  day,  as  a  spocdmen  vi  PzmanJ^L  iMLOsenyi:  tzic 
bigotry  ; — you  express  your  wonder  tiiat  L  whh  all  irrt*t  iert- 
sies  on  my  head,  should  yet  wiihrjiiid  the  ntsaficre  'A  S/.*ii;a.b 
Catholic  Kmancipatiop,  as  it  is  caLdd.  azid  j&in  iz^  oppciKiLg  S;j 
Francis  Burdett's  intended  Bill  fcr  the  repeal  of  the  ditcusJi- 
fying  statutes '  And  ycu  concjude  by  fccVrng- .  but  i*  this 
true  ? 
f     '•  My  answer  is  :  Here  are  two  queFtioos      Ti  the  £rft.  namely. 


•  To  the  firtt  «£tkcL— .E^ 

t  Hal«'i  exprcsrion  ^vrw  ^  tlol  dntfUKmr  »  part  «f  the  Irvf  k/S  £cf - 
land;  Hid  therefore  to  reprcaeb  tiHt  Ctirictum  reUupcA,  k  K#  npuk  jc  rub 
Ttrtiaa  of  like  kv "  TV  £l»^  r.  Ttylpr.  Tcbtr.  »ii.  KaAj^  Vf:.  hiXL 
Sir  Edwd  Coke  lad  naoT  rean  beior*  wid  tiiat  *"  C^tmLoathT  if  uurt  istd 
pared  of  the  C^wimiwi  Lrv.* — JBi 
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is  it  true  that  I  am  unfriendly  to  what  you  call  Catholic  emanci- 
pation ? — I  reply  ;  No,  the  contrary  is  the  truth.  There  is  no 
inconsistency,  however,  in  approving  the  thing,  and  yet  having 
my  doubts  respecting  the  manner  ;  in  desiring  the  same  end,  and 
yet  scrupling  the  means  proposed  for  its  attainment.  When  yon 
are  called  in  to  a  consultation,  you  may  perfectly  agree  with 
another  physician  respecting  the  existence  of  the  malady  and  the 
esrpedience  of  its  removal,  and  yet  difier  respecting  the  medicines 
and  the  method  of  cure.  To  your  second  question,  namely,  am  I 
unfriendly  to  the  present  measure  ? — I  shall  return  an  answer  no 
less  explicit.  Why  I  can  not  return  as  brief  a  one,  you  will  learn 
from  the  following  pages  transcribed,  for  the  greater  part,  from  a 
paper  drawn  up  by  me  some  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  a 
gentleman* — (that  1  have  been  permitted  to  call  him  my  friend 
1  place  among  the  highest  honors  of  my  life), — an  old  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  the  late  Mr.  Canning's ;  and  which  paper, 
had  it  been  finished  before  he  lefl  England,  it  was  his  intention 
to  have  laid  before  the  late  Lord  Liverpool. 

'•  From  the  period  of  the  Union  with  Ireland,  to  the  present  hoar, 
1  have  neglected  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  correct  informatiaii 
from  books  and  from  men  respecting  the  facts  that  bear  on  the 
question,  whether  they  regard  the  existing  state  of  things,  or  the 
causes  and  occasions  of  it ;  nor,  during  this  time,  has  there  been 
a  single  speech  of  any  note,  on  either  side,  delivered,  or  reported 
as  delivered  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  which  1  have  not 
heedfully  and  thoughtfully  perused,  abstracting  and  noting  down 
every  argument  that  was  not  already  on  my  list,  which,  I  need 
not  say,  has  for  many  years  past  had  but  few  accessions  to  num- 
ber. Lastly,  my  conclusion  I  have  subjected,  year  after  year,  to 
a  fresh  revisal,  conscious  but  of  one  influence  likely  to  waip  my 
judgment ;  and  this  is  the  pain,  1  might  with  truth  add  the 
humiliation,  of  difiering  from  men  whom  1  loved  and  revered, 
and  whose  superior  competence  to  judge  aright  in  this  momen- 
tous cause  I  knew  and  delighted  to  know ;  and  this  aggra- 
vated by  the  reflection,  that  in  receding  from  the  Burkes,  Can- 
nings, and  Lansdownes,  1  did  not  move  a  step  nearer  to  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  their  antagonists.  With  this  exception, 
it  is  scarcely  possible,  I  think,  to  conceive  an  individual  less  under 
the  influences  of  the  ordinary  disturbing  forces  of  the  judgment 
*  The  Right  Hoaorable  John  Hookham  Frer^.—Sd. 
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thun  your  poor  fidend  :  or  from  situation,  pursuits,  and  habits  of 
thinking,  from  age,  state  of  health  and  temperament,  less  likely 
to  be  drawn  out  of  his  course  by  the  under-currents  of  hope,  or 
fear,  of  expectation  or  wish.  But  least  of  all,  by  predilection  for 
any  particular  sect  or  party  ;  for  wherever  I  look,  in  religion  or 
in  politics,  I  seem  to  see  a  world  of  power  and  talent  wasted  on 
the  support  of  half-truths,  too  often  the  most  mischievous,  be- 
cause least  suspected,  of  errors.  This  may  result  from  the  spirit 
and  habit  of  partisanship,  the  supposed  inseparable  accompani- 
ment of  a  firee  state,  which  pervades  all  ranks,  and  is  carried  into 
all  subjects.  But  whatever  may  be  its  origin,  one  consequence 
seems  to  be,  that  every  man  is  in  a  bustle,  and,  except  under  the 
sting  of  excited   or  alarmed  self-interest,  scarcely  any  one  in 


1  had  collected  materials  for  a  third  part  under  the  title  of 
"  What  is  to  be  done  now  ?"^-consisting  of  illustrations,  from  the 
history  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Churches,  of  the  consequences 
of  the  ignorance  or  contravention  of  the  principles,  which  I  have 
attempted  to  establish  in  the  first  part  of  this  work  ;  and  of  prac- 
tical deductions  from  these  principles,  addressed  chiefly  to  the 
English  clergy.  But  I  felt  the  embers  glowing  under  the  white 
ashes  ;  and,  on  reflection,  I  have  considered  it  more  expedient 
that  the  contents  of  this  volume  should  be  altogether  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  title  ;  that  they  should  be,  and  profess  to  be, 
no  more  and  no  other  than  ideas  of  the  constitution  in  Church 
and  State.  And  thus  I  may  without  inconsistency  entreat  the 
friendly  reader  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  enforced  in  these 
pages,  between  the  exhibition  of  an  idea,  and  the  way  of  acting 
on  the  same  ;  and  that  the  scheme  or  diagram  best  suited  to  make 
the  idea  clearly  understood  may  be  very  difierent  from  the  form 
in  which  it  is  or  may  be  most  adequately  realized.  And  if  the 
reasonings  of  this  work  should  lead  him  to  think  that  a  strenuous 
opponent  of  the  former  attempts  in  Parliament  may  have  given 
his  support  to  the  Bill  lately  passed  into  law  without  inconsis- 
tency, and  without  meriting  the  name  of  apostate,  it  may  be  to 
the  improvement  of  his  charity  and  good  temper,  and  not  detract 
a  tittle  from  his  good  sense  or  political  penetration. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

PEEFATORT  REM  AUKS  ON  THE  TRUE  IMPORT  OP  THE  WORD,  IDEA; 
AXV  WHAT  THE  AUTHOR  MEANS  BT  THE  EXPRESSION,  "ACCORD- 
DfO  TO  THE  IDEA." 

The  Act  lately  passed  for  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics 
into  the  Legislature*  comes  so  near  the  mark  to  which  my  con- 
victions and  wishes  have  through  my  whole  hfe,  since  earhest 
manhood,  unwaveringly  pointed,  and  has  so  agreeably  disappointed 
my  fears,  that  my  first  impulse  was  to  suppress  the  pages,  which 
I  had  written  while  the  particulars  of  the  Bill  were  yet  unknown, 
in  compliance  with  the  request  of  an  absent  £riend,  who  had  ex- 
pressed an  anxiety  "to  learn  from  myself  the  nature  and  grounds 
of  my  apprehension,  that  the  measure  would  faU  to  effect  the 
object  immediately  intended  by  its  authors." 

In  answer  to  this  I  reply  that  the  main  ground  of  that  apprehen- 
sion is  certainly  much  narrowed ;  but  as  certainly  not  altogether 
removed.  I  refer  to  the  securities.  And,  let  it  be  understood, 
that  in  calling  a  certain  provision  hereafter  specified,  a  security, 
I  use  the  word  comparatively,  and  mean  no  more,  than  that  it 
has  at  least  an  equal  claim  to  be  so  called,  with  any  of  those  that 
have  been  hitherto  proposed  as  such.  Whether  either  one  or  the 
other  deserve  the  name ;  whether  the  thing  itself  is  possible ;  I 
leave  undetermined.     This  premised,  I  resume  my  subject,  and 

•  10  G.  IV.  c  7.  "  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  ffii  Majesty's  Roman  Catho- 
lie  nifaieeta."— .fii 
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repeat  th&t  the  main  objectioD,  from  which  my  feuB  u  to  ths 
practical  resulta  of  the  proposed  Bill  were  derived,  applies  witfa 
nearly  the  eame  force  to  the  Act  iUelf ;  though  the  fean  thom- 
EelvcH  have,  by  the  spirit  and  general  character  of  the  cIbuim, 
beea  cooBiderably  miti^tcd.  The  principle,  the  solemn  recogni- 
tion of  which  1  deem  indispensable  a*  a  leaurity,  and  should  be 
tvilling  to  receive  as  the  only  security — Buperseding  the  neceMity, 
though  possibly  not  the  eipedienoy,  of  any  other,  bnt  it*elf  bf  no 
other  superseded — this  principle  is  not  fonnally  recognized.  It 
may  perhaps  be  implied  in  one  of  the  claoae*  (that  which  forbidi 
the  assumption  of  local  titles  by  the  Romish  bishops)  ;*  but  this 
implication,  even  if  really  contained  in  the  clause,  and  actually 
intended  by  its  Iraniers,  is  not  calculated  to  answer  the  ends,  and 
utterly  inadequate  to  supply  the  place,  of  the  solemn  and  formal 
declaration  which  I  had  required,  and  which,  with  my  motivee 
and  reasons  for  the  same,  it  wilt  be  the  object  of  the  following 
pages  to  set  forth. 

But  to  enable  the  reader  fully  to  understand,  and  fairly  to 
appreciate,  my  arguments,  I  must  previously  state  (what  I  at 
least  judge  to  be)  the  true  idea  of  a  Constitution,  and,  likewise, 
of  a  national  Church.  And  in  giving  the  eceential  char»oter  of 
the  latter,  I  shall  biiefly  specify  its  distinction  from  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  its  contra-dbtiiiction  from  a  third  form,  which  is 
neither  national  nor  Christian,  but  irreconcilable  with,  and  sub- 
versive of,  both.  By  an  idea  I  mean  (in  this  instance)  that  cod- 
ceptioa  of  a  thing,  which  is  not  abstracted  from  any  partioulai 
state,  form,  or  mode,  in  which  the  thing  may  happen  to  exist  at 
this  or  at  that  time ;  nor  yet  generalized  from  any  number  or 
succession  of  such  forms  or  modes ;  but  which  is  given  by  the 
knowledge  of  it*  ultimate  aim. 

Only  one  observation  I  must  be  allowed  to  add ;  that  this 
knowledge,  or  sense,  may  very  well  exist,  aye,  and  powerfully 
ioflueace  a  man's  thoughts  and  actions,  without  his  being  dis- 
tinctly conscious  of  the  same,- much  more  without  his  being  com- 

*  S«e  Si.  34-6-6,  prDhiUliDg  uoiler  a  penalty  tbo  asaumptioa  of  the 
tttUa  ol  the  bishaprics  and  other  ?ccl««>gtiCHl  digailies  and  officm;  the 
ezhibitioo  of  the  intiffnia  of  Romish  priesthood,  and  the  perlbnnaoe«  of 
an;  part  of  Romiah  vorehip  or  religious  serriee,  ciscwha'e  than  ta  the 
uiual  chapels.  These  eDsctmenta  hare  been  openly  violated  with  impunitj 
fnnn  the  passing  of  the  Relief  Act  to  this  day. — Si 
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petent  to  ezprefls  it  in  definite  words.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
points  which  distinguish  ideas  from  conceptions,  hoth  terms  being 
uied  in  their  strict  and  proper  significations.  The  latter,  that  is, 
a  conception,  consists  in  a  conscious  act  of  the  understanding, 
bringing  any  given  object  or  impression  into  the  same  class  with 
any  number  of  other  objects  or  impressions  by  means  of  some 
ebaracter  or  characters  common  to  them  all.  Condpimus,  id 
est,  oapimus  hoc  cum  iUo  ; — ^we  take  hold  of  both  at  once,  we 
comprehend  a  thing,  when  we  have  learned  to  comprise  it  in  a 
known  class.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  few 
to  possess  an  idea :  of  the  generality  of  men,  it  might  be  more 
truly  affirmed  that  they  are  possessed  by  it. 

'VS'hat  is  here  said,  will,  I  hope,  suffice  as  a  popular  explana- 
tioa  For  some  of  my  readers,  however,  the  following  definition 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  useless  or  unacceptable.  That  which,  con- 
templated objectively  (that  is,  as  existing  externally  to  the  mind), 
we  call  a  law ;  the  same  contemplated  subjectively  (that  is,  as 
exicting  in  a  subject  or  mind),  is  an  idea.  Hence  Plato  often 
names  ideas  laws  ;  and  Lord  Bacon,  the  British  Plato,  describes 
the  laws  of  the  material  universe  as  the  ideas  in  nature.*  Quod 
in  natura  naturata  /er,  in  natura  naturante  idea,  dicitur.  By 
way  of  illustration  take  the  following.  Every  reader  of  Rousseau, 
or  of  Home's  Essays,  will  understand  me  when  I  refer  to  the  ori- 
pBal  locial  contract,  assumed  by  Rousseau,  and  by  other  and 
^iscr  men  before  him,  as  the  basis  of  all  legitimate  government. 
^<)w,  if  this  be  taken  as  the  assertion  of  an  historical  fact,  or  as 
^  application  of  a  conception,  generalized  from  ordinary  com- 
pscts  between  man  and  man,  or  nation  and  nation,  to  an  alleged 
■etnal  occurrence  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world  ;  namely,  the  for- 
Otttion  of  a  first  contract,  in  which  men  should  have  covenanted 
^b  each  other  to  associate,  or  in  which  a  multitude  should  have 
*oteied  into  compact  \*ith  a  few,  the  one  to  be  governed  and  the 
<^^  to  govern  under  certain  declared  conditions ;  I  shall  run 
little  hazard  at  this  time  of  day  in  declaring  the  pretended  fact  a 
V^  fiction,  and  the  conception  of  such  a  fact  an  idle  fancy.  It 
*»  »t  once  false  and  foolish. t     For  what  if  an  original  contract 

•  Btt  autem  {divina  mentis  idea)  tunt  vera  signacula  Creatori$  super 
•"■'WW,  pro«/  in  mnterie  pfr  linens  veras  et  exquisitas  imprimuntur  st 
l»iitii«iihir.— Not.  Org.  p.  ii.  124.— -fii 

1 1 amoot  inde«d  certain  that  tome  operatioal  fiuroe,  nndar  the  name  of 
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had  actually  been  entered  into  and  formally  recorded  ?  Still  I 
can  not  see  what  addition  of  moral  force  would  be  gained  by  the 
fact.  The  same  sense  of  moral  obligation  which  binds  us  to  keep 
it,  must  have  pre-existed  in  the  same  force  and  in  relation  to  the 
same  duties,  impelling  our  ancestors  to  make  it.  For  what  could 
it  do  more  than  bind  the  contracting  parties  to  act  for  the  general 
good,  according  to  their  best  lights  and  opportunities  ?  It  is  evi- 
dent that  no  specific  scheme  or  constitution  can  derive  any  other 
claim  to  our  reverence,  than  that  which  the  presumption  of  its 
necessity  or  fitness  for  the  general  good  shall  give  it ;  and  which 
claim  of  course  ceases,  or  rather  is  reversed,  as  soon  as  this  general 
presumption  of  its  utility  has  given  place  to  as  general  a  convic- 
tion of  the  contrary.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  from  duties  anterior 
to  the  formation  of  the  contract,  because  they  arise  out  of  the 
very  constitution  of  our  hiunanity,  which  supposes  the  social 
state — it  is  true,  that  in  order  to  a  rightful  removal  of  the  insti- 
tution or  law  thus  agreed  on,  it  is  required  that  the  conviction 
of  its  inexpediency  shall  be  as  general  as  the  presumption  of  its 
fitness  was  at  the  time  of  its  establishment.  This,  the  fiirst  of  the 
two  great  paramount  interests  of  the  social  state,  that  of  perma- 
nence, demands ;  but  to  attribute  more  than  this  to  any  funda- 
mental articles,  passed  into  law  by  any  assemblage  of  individuals, 
is  an  injustice  to  their  successors,  and  a  high  ofience  against  the 
other  great  interest  of  the  social  state,  namely,  its  progressive 
improvement.  The  conception,  therefore,  of  an  original  contract, 
is,  I  repeat,  incapable  of  historic  proof  as  a  fact,  and  it  is  sense- 
less as  a  theory. 

But  if  instead  of  the  conception  or  theory  of  an  original  social 
contract,  we  say  the  idea  of  an  ever-originating  social  contract, 
this  is  so  certain  and  so  indispensable,  that  it  constitutes  the  whole 
ground  of  the  difierence  between  subject  and  serf,  between  a  com- 
monwealth and  a  slave-plantation.  And  this,  again,  is  evolved 
out  of  the  yet  higher  idea  of  person  in  contra-distincUon  to  thing  ; 
all  social  law  and  justice  being  groimded  on  the  principle  that  a 
person  can  never,  but  by  his  own  fdult,  become  a  thing,  or,  with- 

a  social  contract  or  compact,  may  not  have  been  acted  by  the  Illmniiiati 
and  oonatitution-maniifacturers  at  the  doee  of  the  eighteenth  century;  a 
period  which  how  far  it  deseryed  the  name,  so  complacently  affixed  to  it 
by  contemporaries,  of  "  this  enlightened  age,"  may  be  doubted  That  it 
an  age  of  oilightenert  no  man  will  deny. 
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•nt  gnewmm  wrong,  be  treated  as  such ;  and  Uie  distinetioii  oon- 
■■tiag  in  thk,  Uiat  a  thing  may  be  lued  altogether  and  merely  as 
the  means  to  an  end ;  bat  the  person  must  always  be  included  in 
the  end :  his  interest  most  ibnn  a  part  of  the  object,  a  mean  to 
which  he  by  consent,  that  is,  by  his  own  act,  makes  himself.  We 
plant  a  tree  and  we  fell  it ;  we  breed  the  sheep  and  we  shear  or 
we  kill  it ;  in  both  cases  wholly  as  means  to  our  ends  ;  for  trees 
and  snimals  SLre  things.  The  wood-cutter  and  the  hind  are  like- 
wise employed  as  means,  but  on  agreement,  and  that  too  an  agree- 
ment of  recij^rocal  advantage,  which  includes  them  as  well  as 
their  employer  in  the  end ;  for  they  are  persons.  And  the  govern- 
ment onder  which  the  contrary  takes  place,  is  not  worthy  to  bo 
called  a  state,  if^  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  it  be  unprogres- 
sive  ;  or  only  by  anticipation,  where,  as  in  Russia,  it  is  in  advance 
to  a  better  and  more  man-worthy  order  of  things.  Now,  not- 
withstanding the  late  wonderful  spread  of  learning  through  the 
community,  and  though  the  schoolmaster  and  the  lecturer  are 
alnroad,  the  hind  and  the  woodman  may,  very  conceivably,  pass  from 
cradle  to  coffin  without  having  once  contemplated  this  idea,  so  as 
to  be  conscious  of  the  same.  And  there  would  be  even  an  im- 
probability in  the  supposition  that  they  possessed  the  power  of 
presenting  this  idea  to  the  minds  of  others,  or  even  to  their  own 
thoughts,  verbally  as  a  distinct  proposition.  But  no  man,  who 
has  ever  listened  to  laborers  of  this  rank,  in  any  alehouse,  over 
the  Saturday  night's  jug  of  beer,  discussing  the  injustice  of  the 
present  rate  of  wages,  and  the  iniquity  of  their  being  paid  in  part 
out  of  the  parish  poor-rates,  will  doubt  for  a  moment  that  they  are 
fully  possessed  by  the  idea. 

In  close,  though  not  perhaps  obvious  connection  with  this  is  the 
idea  of  moral  freedom,  as  the  ground  of  our  proper  responsibility. 
Speak  to  a  young  Liberal,  fresh  from  Edinburgh  or  Hackney  or 
the  hospitals,  of  firee-will  as  implied  in  free-agency,  he  will  per- 
haps confess  with  a  smile  that  he  is  a  necessitarian, — ^proceed  to 
assure  his  hearer  that  the  liberty  of  the  will  is  an  impossible  con- 
ception, a  contradiction  in  terms,*  and  finish  by  recommending  a 

*  In  fiMt,  thii  is  one  of  the  distiDgmshing  characters  of  ideas,  and  marks 
at  ODoe  the  difference  between  an  idea  (a  truth-power  of  the  reason)  and  a 
eooeeptioD  of  the  nndentanding ;  namely,  that  the  former,  as  repressed  in 
words,  is  always,  and  neoesearily,  a  oontradietioo  in  terms^— See  AitU  to 
RefUetian,  I.  p.  252.  (Note).— .fi;i 
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peniial  of  the  worki  of  Jonathan  Edwards  or  Di.  Grombi« ;  or 
as  it  may  happen,  he  may  declare  the  will  ittelf  a  mere  delaaioii, 
a  nonentity,  and  advise  the  study  of  Ui.  Lawnmce'e  Leotona. 
Couveise  on  the  same  subject  with  a  plain,  single-minded,  yet  n- 
fleeting,  neighbor,  and  he  may  probably  say  (as  St.  Augustine* 
had  said  long  before  him,  in  reply  to  the  question,  What  is  time  ?) 
"  I  know  it  well  enough  when  yon  do  not  ask  me."  But  alike 
with  both  the  supposed  parties,  the  self-oomplaeent  student,  jnrt 
as  certainly  as  with  our  less  positive  nei(^bor  ;  if  we  attend  to 
their  actions,  their  feelings,  and  even  to  their  words,  we  shall  he 
in  ill-luck,  if  ten  minutes  paw  without  having  full  and  satis&e- 
tory  proof  that  the  idea  of  man's  monl  freedom  passwes  and 
modifies  their  whole  practical  bong,  in  all  they  say,  in  all  they 
feet,  in  all  they  do  and  are  done  to ;  even  as  the  spirit  of  life, 
which  ia  contained  in  no  vesBel,  because  it  permeates  all. 

Just  so  is  it  with  the  Constitution. t  Ask  any  of  out  poUtieiaDs 
what  is  meant  by  the  Constitution,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  that  he 
will  give  a  false  explanation  ;  as  for  example,  that  it  ia  the  body 
of  our  laws,  or  that  it  is  the  Bill  of  Rights  ;  or  perhape,  if  he 
have  read  Thomas  Payne,  he  may  say  that  we  do  not  yet  poness 
one  ;  and  yet  not  an  hour  may  have  elapsed,  since  we  heard  the 
same  individual  denouncing,  and  possibly  with  good  reason,  this 
or  that  code  of  laws,  the  excise  and  revenue  laws,  or  those  for  in- 
cluding pheasants,  or  those  for  excluding  Homan  Catholics,  as 
altogether  unconstitutional ;  and  such  and  such  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment as  gross  outrages  on  the  Constitution.  Hr.  Peel,  who  is 
rather  remarkable  for  groundless  and  unlucky  concessions,  owned 
that  the  Ute  Act  broke  in  on  the  Constitution  of  1686:  whilst  in 
1689  a  very  imposing  minority  of  the  then  House  of  Lords,  with 
a  decisive  majority  in  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  denounced 
this  very  Constitution  of  1688,  as  breaking  in  on  the  English 
Constitution. 

But  a  Constitution  is  an  idea  arising  out  of  the  idea  of  a  State ; 
and  because  our  whole  history  from  Alfred  onwards  demonstrates 

■  CoofcMionm,  Db.  li  csp.  14. 

t  IdoDot  uy,  with  th«  idea:  IbrtheoxutitatiaD  itieUii  ui  idee.  lUs 
will  eound  like  ■  paradox  or  ■  aneer  to  thne  with  vbom  sn  idea  b  bat 
anotber  word  for  >  Quicy,  a  lomethiiig  unreal  i  but  not  to  tboee  irira  in  Um 
ideu  oontempUte  tha  must  reel  of  all  realities  and  of  sll  operative  povera 
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the  ecmtiiiiied  influence  of  Buch  &n  idea,  or  ultimate  aim,  on  the 
minds  of  our  forefathers,  in  their  characters  and  functions  as  puh- 
lie  men,  alike  in  what  they  resisted  and  in  what  they  claimed  ; 
in  the  institutions  and  forms  of  polity  which  they  established,  and 
with  regard  to  those,  against  which  they  more  or  less  successfully 
eontended  ;  and  because  the  result  has  been  a  progressive,  though 
not  alwa3p8  a  direct  or  equable,  advance  in  the  gradual  realization 
of  the  idem  ;  and  because  it  is  actually,  though  even  because  it  is 
an  idea  not  adequately,  represented  in  a  correspondent  scheme  of 
means  really  existing ;  we  speak,  and  have  a  right  to  speak,  of 
the  idea  itaelf,  as  actually  existing,  that  is,  as  a  principle  existing 
in  the  only  way  in  which  a  principle  can  exist, — in  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  the  persons  whose  duties  it  prescribes,  and 
whose  rights  it  determines.  In  the  same  sense  that  the  sciences 
of  arithmetic  and  of  geometry,  that  mind,  that  life  itself,  have  real- 
ity ;  the  Constitution  has  real  existence,  and  does  not  the  less 
exist  in  reality,  because  it  both  is,  and  exists  as,  an  idea. 

There  is  yet  another  ground  for  the  affirmation  of  its  reality  ; 
that,  as  the  fundamental  idea,  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  final 
criterion  by  which  all  particular  frames  of  government  must  be 
tried  :  for  here  only  can  we  find  the  great  constructive  principles 
of  our  representative  system — (I  use  the  term  in  its  widest  sense, 
in  which  the  crown  itself  is  included  as  representing  the  unity  of 
the  people,  the  true  and  primary  sense  of  the  word  majesty) ; — 
those  principles,  I  say,  in  the  light  of  which  it  can  alone  be  as- 
certained what  are  excrescences,  symptoms  of  distemperature,  and 
marks  of  degeneration  ;  and  what  are  native  growths,  or  changes 
naturally  attendant  on  the  progressive  development  of  the  ori- 
ginal germ,  symptoms  of  immaturity  perhaps,  but  not  of  disease ; 
or  at  worst,  modifications  of  the  growth  by  the  defective  or  faulty, 
but  remediless,  or  only  gradually  remediable,  qualities  of  the  soil 
and  sivTounding  elements. 

There  are  two  other  characters,  distinguishing  the  class  of  sub- 
stantive truths,  or  truth-powers  here  spoken  of,  that  will,  I  trust, 
indemnify  the  reader  for  the  delay  of  the  two  or  three  short 
sentences  required  for  their  explanation.  The  first  is,  that  in 
distinction  from  the  conception  of  a  thing, — which  being  abstract- 
ed or  generalized  from  one  or  more  particular  states,  or  modes, 
is  necessarily  posterior  in  order  of  thought  to  the  thing  thus 
conceived, — an  idea,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  order  of  thought 
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always,  and  of  necessity  contemplated  as  antecedent.  In  the 
idea  or  principle,  life,  for  instance,  the  vital  functions  are  the 
result  of  the  organization ;  but  this  organization  supposes  and 
pre-supposes  the  vital  principle.  The  bearings  of  the  planets  on 
the  sun  are  determined  by  the  ponderable  matter  of  which  they 
consist ;  but  the  principle  of  gravity,  the  law  in  the  material 
creation,  the  idea  of  the  Creator,  is  pre-suppoeed  in  order  to  the 
existence,  yea,  to  the  very  conception  of  the  existence,  of  matter 
itself. 

This  is  the  first.  The  other  distinctive  mark  may  be  moii 
conveniently  given  in  the  form  of  a  caution.  We  should  be  made 
aware,  namely,  that  the  particular  form,  construction,  or  model, 
that  may  be  best  fitted  to  render  the  idea  intelligible,  and  moii 
efiectually  serve  the  purpose  of  an  instructive  diagram,  is  not 
necessarily  the  mode  or  form  in  which  it  actually  arrives  at 
realization.  In  the  works  both  of  man  and  of  nature— in  the 
one  by  the  imperfection  of  the  means  and  materials,  in  the  other 
by  the  multitude  and  complexity  of  simultaneous  purposes — ^the 
fact  LB  most  often  otherwise.  A  naturalist  (in  the  infancy  of 
physiology,  we  will  suppose,  and  before  the  first  attempts  at  com- 
parative anatomy), — ^whose  knowledge  had  been  confined  exclu- 
sively to  the  human  frame,  or  to  that  of  animals  similarly  organ- 
ized, and  who  by  this  experience  had  been  led  inductively  to  the 
idea  of  respiration,  as  the  copula  and  mediator  of  the  vascular 
and  the  nervous  systems, — might,  very  probably,  have  regarded 
the  lungs,  with  their  appurtenances,  as  the  only  form  in  which 
this  idea,  or  ultimate  aim,  was  realizable.  Ignorant  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  spiractda  in  insects,  and  of  the  gills  of  fish,  he  would, 
perhaps,  with  great  confidence  degrade  both  to  the  class  of  non- 
respirants.  But  alike  in  the  works  of  nature  and  the  institutions 
of  man,  there  is  no  more  effectual  preservative  against  pedantiy 
and  the  positiveness  of  sciolism,  than  to  meditate  on  the  law  of 
compensation  and  the  principle  of  compronuse  ;  and  to  be  fully 
impressed  with  the  wide  extent  of  the  one,  the  necessity  of  the 
other,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  both. 

Having  (more  than  sufficiently,  I  fear)  exercised  my  reader's 
patience  with  these  preparatory  remarks,  for  which  the  anxiety 
to  be  fully  understood  is  my  best  excuse,  though  in  a  moment  of 
less  excitement  they  might  not  have  been  without  some  claim  to 
attention  for  their  own  sake,  I  return  to  the  idea  which  forma 
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the  present  laljeot,  the  Engliah  Constitntion,  which  an  old  ivriter 
eallA,  "  lex  sacra,  mater  legum,  than  which  nothing  can  be  pro- 
poeed  more  certain  in  its  grounds,  more  pregnant  in  its  conse- 
quences, or  that  hath  more  harmonical  reason  within  itself :  and 
which  is  so  ocmnatural  and  essential  to  the  genius  and  innate 
disposition  of  this  nation,  it  being  formed  (silkworm-like)  as  that 
no  other  law  can  possibly  regulate  it ;  a  law  not  to  be  derived 
finnn  Alured,  or  Alfred,  or  Canute,  or  other  elder  or  later  pro- 
mulgators of  particular  laws,  but  which  might  say  of  itself, — 
When  reason  and  the  laws  of  God  first  came,  then  came  I  with 
them." 

As  according  to  an  old  saying,  *  an  ill  foreknown  is  half  dis- 
armed,' I  will  here  notice  an  inconvenience  in  our  language, 
which,  without  a  greater  inconvenience,  I  could  not  avoid,  in  the 
use  of  the  term  '  State'  in  a  double  sense  ;  a  larger,  in  which  it 
is  equivalent  to  realm  and  includes  the  Church,  and  a  narrower, 
in  which  it  is  distinguished  quasi  per  antitltesin  from  the  Church, 
as  in  the  phrase.  Church  and  State.  But  the  context,  I  trust, 
will  in  every  instance  prevent  ambiguity. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  IBSA  OF  A  STATE  IN  THE  LARGER  SENSE  OF  THE  TERM, 
mTBODUCTORY  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE  IN  THE 
IfABROWER   SENSE,    AS   IT   EXISTS   IN    THIS   COUNTRY. 

A  Constitution  is  the  attribute  of  a  State,  that  is,  of  a  body 
politic  having  the  principle  of  its  unity  within  itself,  whether  by 
concentration  of  its  forces,  as  a  constitutional  pure  monarchy, 
which,  however,  has  hitherto  continued  to  be  ctis  rationale,  un- 
known in  history  ;*  or,  with  which  we  are  alone  concerned,  by 
equipoise  and  interdependency  ; — ^the  lex  equilibrii,  the  principle 
prescribing  the  means  and  conditions  by  and  under  which  this 
balance  is  to  be  established  and  preserved,  being  the  constitution 
of  the  State.  It  is  the  chief  of  many  blessings  derived  from  the 
insular  character  and  circumstances  of  our  country,  that  our 
*  SpinouB  Tract  PbL  cap.  ▼!.  J>«  Monorchia  ex  raUamt  prateripUk 
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social  inBtitutions  have  fonned  themselyes  out  of  oar  proper  needs 
and  interests  ;  that  long  and  fierce  as  the  birth-straggle  and  the 
growing  pains  have  been,  the  antagonist  powers  have  been  of 
our  own  system,  and  have  been  allowed  to  work  oat  their  final 
balance  with  less  disturbance  firom  external  forces,  than  wai  poe- 
sible  in  the  continental  states. 

Not  jet  englaved,  not  vhollj  vile, 

O  Albion  1    O  mj  mother  Isle ! 

Thy  yalleys,  fair  as  Eden's  bowers, 

Glitter  g^een  with  sonnj  showers ; 

Thy  grassy  uplands'  gentle  swells 

Echo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks ; 

(Those  grassy  hills,  those  glittering  deUs, 

Proudly  ramparted  with  rocks ;) 

And  Ocean  mid  his  uproar  wild 

Speaks  safety  to  his  Island-child  1 

Hence  for  many  a  fearless  age 

Has  social  freedom  loved  the  quiet  shore, 

Nor  ever  proud  invader's  rage 

Or  sack'd  thy  towers,  or  stain'd  thy  fields  with  gore.* 

Now,  in  every  country  of  civilized  men,  acknowledging  the 
rights  of  property,  and  by  means  of  determined  boundaries  and 
common  laws  united  into  one  people  or  nation,  the  two  antagonist 
powers  or  opposite  interests  of  the  State,  imder  which  all  other 
state  interests  are  comprised,  are  those  of  permanence  and  of  pro- 
gression.f 

•  Ode  to  the  Departing  Year.  Poet  Works,  p.  103.— -fiUL 
f  Let  me  call  attention  to  the  essential  difference  between  'opposite*  and 
*  contrary/  Opposite  powers  are  always  of  the  same  kind,  and  tend  to 
union,  either  by  equipoise  or  by  a  common  product  Thus  the  -}"  <uid  — 
poles  of  the  magnet,  thas  positive  and  negative  electricity,  are  oppoetteSL 
Sweet  and  sour  are  oppoeites  ;  sweet  and  bitter  are  contraries.  The  femi- 
nioe  character  is  opposed  to  the  masculine ;  but  the  effeminate  is  its  oqq- 
trary.  Even  so  in  the  present  instance,  the  interest  of  permanence  is  op- 
posed to  that  of  progressiveness ;  but  so  far  from  being  contrary  interest 
they,  like  the  magnetic  forces,  suppose  and  require  each  other.  Even  the 
most  mobile  of  creatures,  the  serpent,  makes  a  rest  of  its  own  body,  and, 
drawing  up  its  voluminous  train  from  behind,  on  i\)is  fulcrum  propels  itself 
onward  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  proverb  in  all  languages,  that  (rela- 
tively  to  man  at  least)  what  would  stand  still  must  in  fact  be  retrograde. 

Many  years  ago,  in  conversing  with  a  friend,  I  expressed  my  belief  that 
in  no  instance  had  the  false  use  of  a  word  become  current  without  soma 
practical  ill  consequence,  of  far  greater  moment  than  would  primo 
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It  Will  not  be  necessary  to  enumerate  the  seyeral  causes  that 
eombine  to  connect  the  permanence  of  a  state  with  the  land  and 
the  landed  property.  To  found  a  family,  and  to  convert  his 
wealth  into  land,  are  twin  thoughts,  births  of  the  same  moment, 
in  the  mind  of  the  opulent  merchant,  when  he  thinks  of  reposing 
from  his  labors.  From  the  class  of  the  novi  homines  he  redeems 
himself  by  becoming  the  staple  ring  of  the  chain,  by  which  the 
pres^it  will  become  connected  with  the  past,  and  the  test  and 
eyidenoe  of  permanency  be  afibrded.  To  the  same  principle  ap- 
pertain primogeniture  and  hereditary  titles,  and  the  influence 
which  these  exert  in  accumulating  large  masses  of  property,  and 
in  counteracting  the  antagonist  and  dispersive  forces,  which  the 
£^es,  the  vices,  and  misfortunes  of  individuals  can  scarcely  fail 
to  supply.  To  this,  likewise,  tends  the  proverbial  obduracy  of 
prejudices  characteristic  of  the  humbler  tillers  of  the  soil,  and 
their  aversion  even  to  benefits  that  are  oflered  in  the  form  of  inno- 
vations. But  why  need  I  attempt  to  explain  a  fact  which  no  think- 
ing man  will  deny,  and  where  the  admission  of  the  fact  is  all  that 
my  argument  requires  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  with  as  little  chance  of  contradiction,  I  may 
assert  that  the  progression  of  a  State  in  the  arts  and  comforts  of 
life,  in  the  difliision  of  the  information  and  knowledge,  useful  or 
necessary  for  all ;  in  short,  all  advances  in  civilization,  and  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizens,  are  especially  connected  with, 
and  derived  from,  the  four  classes,  the  mercantile,  the  manufac- 
turing, the  distributive,  and  the  professional.  To  early  Rome, 
war  and  conquest  were  the  substitutes  for  trade  and  commerce. 
War  was  their  trade.*  As  these  wars  became  more  ffequent,  on 
a  larger  scale,  and  with  fewer  interruptions,  the  liberties  of  the 

hare  been  thought  poesible.  That  friend,  very  lately  referring  to  this  re- 
mark, iMtired  me  that  not  a  month  had  passed  since  then,  without  some 
ina»Aifi/v»  in  proof  of  its  truth  haying  occurred  in  his  own  experience ;  and 
added,  with  a  smile,  that  he  had  more  than  once  amused  himself  with  the 
thought  of  a  yerbarian  Attorney-General,  authorized  to  bring  informations 
tx  fi/icko  against  the  writer  or  editor  of  any  work  in  extensiye  drculation, 
who^  after  due  notice  issued,  should  persevere  in  misusing  a  word. 

*  "  War  in  republican  Rome  was  the  ofibpring  of  its  intense  aristocracy 
of  spirit,  and  stood  to  the  state  in  lieu  of  trade.  As  long  as  there  was  any 
thing  ab  extra  to  conquer,  the  state  adyanced :  when  nothing  remained  but 
what  was  Roman,  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ciyil  war  began." — TabU 
Tmlk,  p.  ^W.-Sd 
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plebeians  increaBing  :  for  even  the  sugar  plantatioiui  of  Jamaica 
would  (in  their  present  state,  at  least),  present  a  softened  piotoie 
of  the  hard  and  servile  relation,  in  which  the  plebeians  at  ona 
time  stood  to  their  patrician  superiors. 

Italy  is  supposed  at  present  to  maintain  a  larger  number  (xf  in* 
habitants  than  in  the  days  of  Trajan  or  in  the  best  and  most  prai- 
l)erou8  of  the  Roman  empire.  With  the  single  exception  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  State,  the  whole  country  is  cultiyated  like  a  gai^ 
deu.  You  may  find  there  every  gift  of  God— only  not  finedom. 
It  is  a  country  rich  in  the  proudest  records  of  liberty,  illustrioaa 
with  the  names  of  heroes,  statesmen,  legislators,  philosophers. 
It  hath  a  history  all  alive  with  the  virtues  and  crimes  of  hostile 
parties,  when  the  glories  and  the  struggles  of  ancient  Greece 
were  acted  over  again  in  the  proud  republics  of  Venice,  Geooa. 
and  Florence.  The  life  of  every  eminent  citizen  was  in  constant 
hazard  from  the  furious  factions  of  his  native  city,  and  yet  life  had 
uo  charm  out  of  its  dear  and  honored  walls.  All  the  splendors  of 
the  hospitable  palace,  and  the  favor  of, princes,  could  not  soothe  th^ 
pining  of  Dante  or  Machiavel,  exiles  from  their  free,  their  beaati- 
ful  Florence.  But  scarcely  a  pulse  of  true  Uberty  survives.  It 
was  the  profound  policy  of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  courts  to  de- 
grade by  every  possible  means  the  profession  of  trade  ;  and  even 
in  Pisa  and  Florence  themselves  to  introduce  the  feudal  pride 
and  prejudice  of  less  happy,  less  enlightened,  countries.  Agricul- 
ture, meanwhile,  Nnth  its  attendant  population  and  plenty,  was 
cultivated  with  increasing  success ;  but  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Straits  of  Messina  the  Italians  became  slaves. 

I  have  thus  divided  the  subjects  of  the  State  into  two  orders, 
the  agricultural  or  possessors  of  land  ;  and  the  mercantile,  manu- 
facturing, distributive,  and  professional  bodies,  imder  the  common 
name  of  citizens.  And  I  have  now  to  add  that  by  the  nature  of 
thinffs  common  to  cverj'  civilized  country,  at  all  events  by  the 
course  of  events  in  this  countrj-,  the  first  order  is  subdivided  into 
two  classes,  which,  in  imitation  of  our  old  law  books,  we  may 
call  the  Major  and  Minor  Barons  ;  both  these,  either  by  their  in- 
terests or  by  the  very  efiect  of  their  situation,  circnmstances,  and 
the  nature  of  their  employment,  vitally  connected  with  the  per- 
manency of  the  State,  its  institutions,  rights,  customs,  manners, 
privileges,  and  as  such,  opposed  to  the  second  order,  the  inhaln-  . 
tants  of  ports,  towns,  and  cities,  who  are  in  like  manner  ajid 
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fiom  like  causes  more  especially  connected  with  its  progression. 
I  scarcely  need  say,  that  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  civilization, 
the  two  orders  of  society  will  more  and  more  modify  and  leaven 
each  other,  yet  never  so  completely  but  that  the  distinct  charac- 
ter will  remain  legible,  and  to  use  the  words  of  the  Roman  Em- 
peror, even  in  what  is  struck  out  the  erasure  will  be  manifest. 
At  all  times  the  Franklins,  or  the  lower  of  the  two  ranks  of  which 
the  first  order  consists,  will,  in  their  political  sympathies,  draw 
more  nearly  to  the  antagonist  order  than  the  first  rank.  On 
these  facts,  which  must  at  all  times  have  existed,  though  in  very 
difierent  degrees  of  prominence  or  maturity,  the  principle  of  our 
Constitution  was  established.  The  total  interests  of  the  country, 
the  interests  of  the  State,  were  intrusted  to  a  great  Council  or 
Parliament,  composed  of  two  Houses.  The  first  consisted  exclu- 
Kvekj  of  the  Major  Barons,  who  at  once  stood  as  the  guardians 
and  sentinels  of  their  several  estates  and  privileges,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  common  weal.  The  Minor  Barons,  or 
Franklins,  too  numerous,  and  indeed  individually  too  weak,  to  sit 
and  maintain  their  rights  in  person,  were  to  choose  among  the 
worthiest  of  their  own  body  representatives,  and  these  in  such 
nomber  as  to  form  an  important  though  minor  proportion  of  a 
second  House,  the  majority  of  which  was  formed  by  ^the  represen- 
tatives of  the  second  order  chosen  by  the  cities,  ports,  and  bor- 
oughs; which  representatives  ought  on  principle  to  have  been 
elected  not  only  by,  but  from  among,  the  members  of  the  manu- 
(actuxing,  mercantile,  distributive,  and  professional  classes. 

These  four  last-mentioned  classes,  by  an  arbitrary  but  conve- 
nient use  of  the  phrase,  I  will  designate  by  the  name  of  the  Per- 
.  sonal  Interest,  as  the  exponent  of  all  movable  and  personal 
poflsessioiis,  including  skill  and  acquired  knowledge,  the  moral  and 
intellectual  stock  in  trade  of  the  professional  man  and  the  artist, 
no  lea  than  the  raw  materials,  and  the  means  of  elaborating, 
tran^OTting,  and  distributing  them. 

Tims  in  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  it  was  provided  that  . 
even  though  both  divisions  of  the  Landed  Interest  should  combine 
in  any  le^slative  attempt  to  encroach  on  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Personal  Interest,  yet  the  representatives  of  the  latter 
forming  the  clear  and  eflectual  majority  of  the  lower  House,  the 
attempt  must  be  abortive  ;  the  majority  of  votes  in  both  Houses 
f^^yig  indispensable  in  order  to  the  presentation  of  a  bill  for  the 
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completor;  act, — that  is,  to  mmke  it  a  law  of  the  land.  By  fan 
of  the  sune  mechanism  must  every  attack  be  baffled  that  ahotiM 
be  made  by  the  representativea  of  the  minor  landholders,  in  ea^ 
cert  with  the  burgesses,  on  the  existing  rights  and  privilegM  of 
the  peerage,  and  of  the  hereditary  ariitocracy,  of  which  the  peei- 
age  is  the  summit  and  the  natural  protector.  Lastly,  should  the 
nobles  join  to  invade  the  rights  and  fiauchises  of  the  FnuiUini 
and  the  Yeomanry,  tho  sj'mpathy  of  interest,  by  which  the  in- 
habitants of  cities,  towns,  and  sea-ports  are  linked  to  the  great 
body  of  their  agricultural  fellow-commoners,  who  supply  tfaeii 
markets  and  form  their  principal  customers,  oould  not  fail  to  b^ 
cure  a  united  and  succeEsfai  resistance.  Nor  would  this  affinity 
of  interest  find  a  slight  support  in  the  sympathy  of  feeling  b«- 
tween  the  burgess  senators  and  the  county  representatiTefl,  u 
members  of  the  same  House  ;  and  in  the  consciousness  whioh  the 
former  have  of  the  dignity  conferred  on  them  by  the  latter.  For 
the  notion  of  superior  dignity  will  always  be  attached  in  the 
minds  of  men  to  that  kind  of  property  with  which  they  have 
most  associated  the  idea  of  pcrmauence  :  and  the  land  is  th* 
synonyme  of  country. 

That  the  burgesses  were  not  bound  to  elect  representativei 
from  among  their  own  order,  individuals  bona  fide  belonging  to 
one  or  other  of  the  four  divisions  abeve  enumerated  ;  that  the 
elective  franchise  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  ports,  first  invested 
with  borough-rights,  was  not  made  conditional,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least  dependent,  on  their  retaining  the  same  compara- 
tive wealth  and  independence,  and  rendered  subject  to  a  periodi- 
cal revisal  and  re-adjustment  ;  that,  in  consequence  of  these  and 
other  causes,  the  very  weights  intended  for  the  effectual  coun- 
terpoise of  the  great  land-holdets,  have,  in  the  course  of  events, 
been  shifted  into  the  opposite  scale ;  that  they  now  constitute  a 
large  proportion  of  the  political  power  and  influence  of  the  veiy 
class  of  men  whose  personal  cupidity  and  whose  partial  views 
of  the  Landed  Interest  at  laige  they  were  meant  to  keep  in 
check  ; — these  things  are  no  part  of  the  Constitution,  no  essential 
ingredients  in  the  idea,  but  apparent  defects  and  imperfections 
in  its  realization ;  which,  however,  we  need  neither  regret  nor 
set  about  amending,  till  we  have  seen  whether  an  equivalent 
force  has  not  arisen  to  supply  the  deficiency ; — a  force  great 
enough  to  have  destroyed  the  equilibrium,  had  not  such  a  tnnifer 
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taken  plmee  preriotMly  to»  or  at  the  same  time  with,  the  operation 
of  the  new  Ibxfes.  Roads,  canals,  machinery,  the  prcat.  tho 
periodical  and  daily  pxess,  the  might  of  public  opinion,  the  con- 
flequent  incieanng  desire  of  popularity  among  public  men  and 
lunetioiianes  of  erery  description,  and  the  increasing  necessity  of 
public  character,  as  the  means  or  condition  of  political  influence  ; 
— ^I  need  but  mention  these  to  stand  acquitted  of  having  started 
a  Tague  and  naked  possibility  in  extenuation  of  an  evident  and 
palpable  abuse. 

Bat  -whether  this  conjecture  be  well  or  ill  grounded,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Constitution  remains  the  same.  That  harmonious 
bsdanoe  of  the  two  great  correspondent,  at  once  supporting  and 
eoonterpoinng,  interests  of  the  State,  its  permanence,  and  its  pro- 
greflsion ;  that  balance  of  the  Landed  and  tho  Personal  Interests 
was  to  be  secured  by  a  legislature  of  two  Houses  ;  the  first  con- 
sisting  wholly  of  barons  or  landholders,  permanent  and  heredi- 
tary senatois ;  the  second  of  the  knights  or  minor  barons,  elected 
by.  and  as  the  representatives  of,  the  remaining  landed  conimu- 
nity,  together  with  the  burgesses,  the  representatives  of  the  com- 
mercial, manufacturing,  distributive,  and  professional  claswes, — 
the  latter  (the  elected  burgesses)  constituting  the  rnajt^r  numlior. 
The  King,  meanwhile,  in  whom  the  executive  power  is  vested, 
it  will  suffice  at  present  to  consider  as  the  beam  of  the  constitu- 
tional scales.  A  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  kingly  otlice 
must  be  deferred,  till  the  remaining  problem  (the  idea  of  a 
national  Church)  has  been  solved. 

1  here  again  entreat  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  what  I  havo 
before  endeavored  to  impress  on  him,  that  I  am  not  giving  an 
historical  account  of  the  legislative  body  ;  nor  can  I  he  snpiKMcd 
to  assert  that  such  was  the  earliest  mode  or  form  in  which  tho 
national  council  was  constructed.  My  assertion  is  simply  this. 
that  its  formation  has  advanced  in  this  direction.  Tho  lino  of 
evolftion,  however  sinuous,  has  still  tended  to  this  point,  some- 
times with,  sometimes  without,  not  seldom,  perhaps,  against,  the 
intention  of  the  individual  actors,  but  always  as  if  a  power, 
greater  and  better  than  the  men  themselves,  had  intended  it  for 
them.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  every  new  growth,  every 
power  and  privilege,  bought  or  extorted,  has  unifonnly  been 
claimed  by  an  antecedent  right ;  not  acknowledged  as  a  l>oon 
conlerTed.  but  both  demanded  and  received  as  what  had  always 
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belonged  to  them,  though  withholden  by  violence  and  the  ugmy 
of  the  times :  and  this  too,  in  cases,  where,  if  documents  and 
historical  records,  or  even  consistent  traditions,  had  been  requind 
in  evidence,  the  monarch  would  have  had  the  better  of  the  atga- 
ment.  But,  in  truth,  it  was  no  more  than  a  practical  way  of 
saying  :  "  this  or  that  is  contained  in  the  idea  of  our  govenunenl, 
and  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  lex,  mater  legum,  which,  in  the 
very  first  law  of  state  ever  promulgated  in  the  land,  was  pie- 
supposed  as  the  ground  of  that  first  law." 

Before  I  conclude  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  must  prev  on  the 
reader's  attention,  that  the  preceding  is  ofiered  only  as  the  eon- 
stitutional  idea  of  the  State.  In  order  to  correct  views  reqieoting 
the  constitution,  in  the  more  enlarged  sense  of  the  term,  namely, 
the  constitution  of  the  nation,  we  must,  in  addition  to  a  groonded 
knowledge  of  the  State,  have  the  right  idea  of  the  n^tM^f^l 
Church.  These  are  two  poles  of  the  same  magnet ;  the  magnet 
itself,  which  Lb  constituted  by  them,  is  the  constitution  of  the 
nation. 


CHAPTER  III. 


ON   THE   NATIONAL   CHURCH. 


The  reading  of  histories  may  dispose  a  man  to  satire ;  but  the 
science  of  history,  history  studied  in  the  light  of  philosophy,  as 
the  great  drama  of  an  ever-unfolding  Providence,  has  a  very  dif- 
ferent efiect  It  infuses  hope  and  reverential  thoughts  of  man  and 
his  destination.  It  will,  therefore,  I  trust,  be  no  unwelcome 
result,  if  it  should  be  made  appear  that  something  deeper  and 
better  than  priestcraft  and  priest-ridden  ignorance  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  phrase.  Church  and  State,  and  entitled  it  to  ^  the 
form  in  which  so  many  thousands  of  the  men  of  England  clothed 
the  wish  for  their  country's  weal.  But  many  things  have  con- 
spired  to  draw  ofi^  attention  from  its  true  origin  and  import,  and 
have  led  us  to  seek  the  reasons  for  thus  connecting  the  two 
words  in  facts  and  motives  that  lie  nearer  the  surface.  I  will 
mention  one  only,  because,  though  less  obvious  than  many  other 
causes  that  have  favored  the  general  misconceptien  on  this  point. 
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mad  thoogli  its  action  is  indirect  and  negative,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  le«  operative.  The  immediate  effect,  indeed,  may  be  con- 
ined  to  the  men  of  education.  But  what  influences  these  will 
finally  inflnence  all.  I  am  referring  to  the  noticeable  fact  aris- 
ing omt  of  the  system  of  instruction,  pursued  in  all  our  classical 
■ehools  and  universities,  that  the  annals  of  ancient  Greece,  and 
of  repnUicaa  and  imperial  Rome,  though  they  are,  in  truth,  but 
brilliant  exceptions  from  history  generally,  do  yet,  partly  from 
the  depth  and  intensity  of  all  early  impressions,  and  in  part  from 
the  nomber  and  splendor  of  individual  characters  and  particular 
events  and  exploits,  so  fill  the  imagination  as  almost  to  be, — 
during  the  period  when  the  groundwork  of  our  minds  is  princi- 
pally formed,  and  the  direction  given  to  our  modes  of  thinking, — 
what  we  mean  by  history.  Hence  things,  of  which  no  instance 
or  analogy  is  recollected  in  the  customs,  policy,  and  jurisprudence 
c^  Greece  and  Eome,  lay  little  hold  on  our  attention.  Among 
these,  I  know  not  one  more  worthy  of  notice  than  the  principle 
of  the  division  of  property,  which,  if  not,  as  I  however  think, 
universal  in  the  earliest  ages,  was,  at  all  events,  common  to  the 
Scandinavian,  Keltic,  and  Gothic  tribes  with  the  Semitic,  or  the 
tribes  descended  from  Shem. 

It  is  not  the  least  among  the  obligations  which  the  antiquarian 
and  the  philosophic  statist  owe  to  a'  tribe  of  the  last-mentioned 
race,  the  Hebrew,  that  in  the  institutes  of  their  great  legislator, 
who  first  formed  them  into  a  state  or  nation,  they  have  preserved 
for  us  a  practical  illustration  of  the  principle  in  question,  which 
was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  people,  though  in  their 
case  it  received  a  peculiar  sanction. 

To  oonfoond  the  inspiring  spirit  with  the  informing  word,  and 
both  with  the  dictation  of  sentences  and  formal  propositions  ;  and 
to  confine  the  ofiBce  and  purpose  of  inspiration  to  the  miraculous 
immiwrion  or  infusion  of  novelties,  re$  nusquam  prius  visa  vd 
audiUB, — these,  alas  !  are  the  current  errors  of  Protestants  with- 
out learning,  and  of  bigots  in  spite  of  it ;  but  which  I  should 
have  left  unnoticed,  but  for  the  injurious  influence  which  certain 
notions  in  close  connection  with  these  errors  have  had  on  the 
present  solject.  The  notion,  I  mean,  that  the  Levitical  institu- 
tion  was  not  only  enacted  by  an  inspired  law-giver,  not  only  a 
work  of  revealed  wisdom  (which  who  denies  ?),  but  that  it  was 
a  part  tit  revealed  religion,  having  its  origin  in  this  particular 
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revelation,  as  a  something  which  could  not  ha^e  exiftad  othfl^ 
wise ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  part  of  the  religion  that  had 
heen  abolished  by  Christianity.  Had  these  reasonert  contented 
themselves  with  asserting  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  Chiiitiatt 
religion,  they  would  have  said  nothing  more  than  the  truth ;  and 
for  this  plain  reason,  that  it  foitns  no  part  of  religion  at  all  in  the 
Gospel  sense  of  the  word, — ^that  is,  religion  as  eontra-dintingwiahed 
from  law  ;  the  spiritual  as  contra-distinguished  from  the  tempo- 
ral or  politicaL 

In  answer  to  all  these  notions,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  not  the 
principle  itself,  but  the  superior  wisdom  with  which  the  princi- 
ple was  carried  into  efiect,  the  greater  perfection  of  the  machin- 
ery, forms  the  true  distinction,  the  peculiar  worth,  of  the  He- 
brew constitution.  The  principle  itself  was  common  to  Groth  and 
Kelt,  or  rather,  I  would  say,  to  all  the  tribes  that  had  not  iallen 
ofi*  to  either  of  the  two  apJidia,  or  extreme  distances  from  the 
generic  character  of  man,  the  wild  or  the  barbarous  state  ;  but 
who  remained  either  constituent  parts  or  appendages  of  the  stirps 
generosa  seu  historicay  as  a  philosophic  friend  has  named  that 
portion  of  the  Semitic  and  Japetic  races  which  had  not  degen- 
erated below  the  conditions  of  progressive  civilization : — it  was,  I 
say,  common  to  all  the  primitive  races,  that  in  taking  posaeasion 
of  a  new  country,  and  in  the  division  of  the  land  into  heritaUe 
estates  among  the  individual  warriors  or  heads  of  families,  a  re- 
serve should  be  made  for  the  nation  itself 

The  sum  total  of  these  heritable  portions,  appropriated  each  to 
an  individual  lineage,  I  take  leave  to  name  the  Propriety  ;  and 
to  call  the  re8er\'e  above-mentioned  the  Nationalty  ;  and  likewise 
to  employ  the  term  Wealth  in  that  primary  and  wide  sense  which 
it  retains  in  the  term  Commonwealth.  In  the  establishment, 
then,  of  the  landed  proprieties,  a  nationalty  was  at  the  same 
time  constituted  ;  as  a  wealth  not  consisting  of  lands,  but  yet 
derivative  from  the  land,  and  rightfully  inseparable  from  the 
same.  These,  the  Propriety  and  the  Nationalty,  were  the  two 
constituent  factors,  the  opposite,  but  correspondent  and  reciprocally  i 
supporting,  counterweights  of  the  commonwealth  ;  the  existence 
of  the  one  being  the  condition  and  the  perfecting  of  the  rightful- 
ness  of  the  other.  Now  as  all  polar  forces — that  is.  opposite,  not 
contrary,  powers — are  necessarily  unius  generis^  homogeneous, 
so  m  the  present  instance  each  is  that  which  it  is  called,  tela- 
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tiTttly,  bf  pxedominance  of  the  one  character  or  quality,  not  by 
the  afciohite  exclusion  of  the  other.  The  wealth  appropriated 
was  not  so  eatiiely  a  property  as  not  to  remain,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, natknud ;  nor  was  the  wealth  reserved  so  exclusively  na- 
tkMud  as  not  to  admit  of  individual  tenure.  It  was  only  neces- 
sary that  tha  mode  and  carigin  of  the  tenure  should  be  different, 
and,  as  it  were,  m  antUhen,  If  the  one  be  hereditary,  the  other 
moat  be  elective ;  if  the  one  be  lineal,  the  other  must  be  circn- 
lative. 


CHAPTER   17. 

nxrSTKATIOir  of   the   PRECEDINO   chapter   from   mSTORT,    AND 
PUlfCIFALLT   FROM   THAT   OF    THE    HEBREW   COMMONWEALTH. 

In  the  unfolding  and  exposition  of  any  idea  we  naturally  seek 
assistance  and  the  means  of  illustration  from  the  historical  in- 
in  which  it  has  been  most  nearly  realized,  or  of  which  we 
the  most  exact  and  satisfactory  records.  Both  of  these  rec- 
ommendations are  found  in  the  formation  of  the  Hebrew  Com- 
monwealth. But  in  availing  ourselves  of  examples  from  history 
there  is  always  danger  lest  that  which  was  to  assist  us  in  attain- 
ing a  clear  insight  into  truth  should  be  the  means  of  disturbing 
or  fidsifying  it,  so  that  we  attribute  to  the  object  what  was  but 
the  efiect  of  flaws  or  other  accidents  in  the  glass  through  which 
we  looked  at  it.  To  secure  ourselves  from  this  danger,  we  must 
constantly  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  actual  realization  of  every 
great  idea  or  principle  there  will  always  e3ust  disturbing  forces, 
modifying  the  product,  either  from  the  imperfection  of  the  agents, 
or  from  especial  circumstances  overruling  them  ;  or  from  the  de- 
fect of  the  materials  ;  or  lastly,  and  which  most  particularly  ap- 
plies to  the  instances  I  have  here  in  view,  from  the  co-existence 
of  some  yet  greater  idea,  some  yet  more  important  purpose,  with 
which  the  former  must  be  combined,  but  likewise  subordinated. 
Nevertheless,  these  are  no  essentials  of  the  idea,  no  exemplary 
parts  in  the  particular  construction  adduced  for  its  illustration. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  deviations  from  the  idea,  which  we 
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roust  abstrect  and  put  uide  before  we  can  make  a  ufe  and  fati- 
less  use  of  the  exunple. 

Such,  for  instance,  was  the  settlement  of  the  nattontlty  in  cob 
tribe,  which,  to  the  eicluaion  of  the  other  eleren  divinoiu  of  &a 
Hebrew'  confedeiacy,  was  to  be  invested  with  ita  rights,  tad  ts 
be  alone  capable  of  discharging  its  duties.  This  was,  indeed,  in 
some  measure,  corrected  by  the  iostitation  <rf'tha  Naiim,  m  Pm- 
phets,  who  might  be  of  any  tribe,  uid  who  Ibnned  a  nnmaraos 
body,  uniting  the  functions  and  three-fold  character  of  the  B<k 
man  Censors,  the  Tribunes  of  the  people,  and  the  sacied  coU^e 
of  Augurs  ;  protectors  of  the  nation  and  privileged  state-mont 
ists,  whom  Milton  has  already  compared  to  the  orators  of  the 
Greek  democracies.*  Still  the  most  satisfactory  justificatioo  sf 
this  exclusive  policy  is  to  be  found,  I  think,  in  the  fiwt,  that  the 
Jewish  theocracy  itself  was  but  a  mean  to  a  further  and  greater 
end  ;  and  that  the  efiects  of  the  policy  were  subordinated  to  an 
interest  far  more  momentous  than  that  of  any  nngle  kingdom  or 
commonwealth  could  be.  The  uniitness  and  insufficiency  of  the 
Jewish  character  for  the  reception  and  execution  of  the  gnat 
legislator's  scheme  were  not  less  important  parts  of  the  sublinu 
purpose  of  Providence,  in  the  separation  of  the  chosen  people, 
than  their  characteristic  virtues.  Their  frequent  relapses,  ud 
the  never-failing  return  of  a  certain  number  to  the  national  &ith 
and  customs,  were  alike  subeeirient  to  the  ultimate  object,  the 
final  cause,  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Without  pain  or  relnct- 
ance,  therefore,  I  should  state  this  provision,  by  whioh  a  paiticii- 
lar  lineage  was  made  a  necessary  qaalification  for  the  trasteei 

'  The  linm  vbicb  our  nge  ind  learned  poet  pnt*  in  the  Ssrionr's  moat^ 
botU  from  then-  trutli  soil  from  their  appositenen  to  tli«  pre*«nt  eatjJMt, 
well  deserve  to  be  quoted : — 

"  Tfaelr  orators  thou  then  eztoll'it,  as  those 
The  top  of  eloqueaee  :— Sutiits  indeed 
And  loTorB  of  tL«ir  country  sa  may  leem ; 
Bat  herein  to  our  praph«ls  for  beneath, 
Aa  m«n  diTinely  taught  and  better  te^iii^ 
The  solid  roles  of  aril  goTemment, 
In  their  msjalic.  uaaiTeeled  style. 
ThsQ  all  lh«  oratorr  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
In  them  is  plaiaeet  taught  and  eaii«Bt  learnt 
What  makes  a  nation  happy,  and  keeps  it  sol' 

Par.  S»g.  K  iv. 
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and  fimctioiiaries  of  the  icsuited  lutioiijitT.  ai  ihe  main  casse 
of  the  oompaiatiTely  little  effect,  which  xhe  Leriiieal  establiia- 
ment  prodaced  on  the  moral  and  inteliectnal  characier  of  \he 
Jewish  people  during  the  whole  period  of  their  exisience  as  an 
independent  state. 

With  this  exoeption^  howeTer,  the  scheme  of  the  Helaew  poliij 
may  be  profitably  used  as  the  diagram  or  iilosliatiTe  model  of  a 
principle  which  actuated  the  primitiTe  races  generally  under 
similar  ciicnmstances.  With  this  and  one  odier  exeepuon.  like- 
wise arising  out  of  the  peculiar  purpose  of  ProTidence,  namely, 
the  discouragement  of  trade  and  commerce  in  the  Hebrew  policy. 
— a  principle  so  inwoven  in  the  whole  fabric,  that  the  reTolution 
in  this  respect  efiected  by  Solomon  had.  perhaps,  no  small  share 
in  the  quickly  succeeding  dissolution  of  the  confederacy, — it  may 
be  profitably  considered  even  under  existing  circumstances. 

And  first  let  me  observe  that  with  the  Keltic,  Gothic,  and 
Scandinavian,  equally  as  with  the  Hebrew,  tribes  property  by  ab- 
solute right  existed  only  in  a  tolerated  alien :  and  that  there  was 
everywhere  a  prejudice  against  the  occupation  expressly  directed 
to  its  acquirement,  namely,  the  trafficking  with  the  current  repre- 
sentatives of  wealth.  Even  in  that  species  of  poesesEion.  in  which 
the  right  of  the  individual  was  the  prominent  relative  character, 
the  institution  of  the  Jubilee  provided  against  its  degenerating 
into  the  merely  personal ;  reclaimed  it  for  the  State,  that  is.  for 
the  line,  the  heritage,  as  one  of  the  permanent  units  or  integral 
parts,  the  aggregate  of  which  constitutes  the  State,  in  that  nar- 
rower and  especial  sense  in  which  it  has  been  distinguished  from 
the  nation.  And  to  these  permanent  imits  the  calculating  and 
governing  mind  of  the  State  directs  its  attention,  even  as  it  is  the 
depths,  breadths,  bays,  and  windings  or  reaches  of  a  river  that 
are  the  subject  of  the  hydrographer,  not  the  water-drops  that  at 
any  one  moment  constitute  the  stream.  And  on  this  point  the 
greatest  stress  should  be  laid ;  this  should  be  deeply  impressed, 
and  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that  the  abiding  interests,  the  esUtes, 
and  ostensible  tangible  properties,  not  the  persons  as  persons,  are 
the  proper  subjects  of  the  State  in  this  sense,  or  of  the  power  of 
the  parliament  or  supreme  councU,  as  the  representatives  and 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  State,  that  is,  of  the  Propriety,  and  m 
distinction  from  the  commonwealth,  in  which  I  comprise  both  the 
Propriety  and  the  Nationalty. 

VOL    VI.  C 
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And  here  let  me  farther  remark  that  the  records  of  the  Hefaiew 
polity  are  rendered  far  less  instructive  as  lessons  of  political  wis- 
dom by  the  disposition  to  regard  the  Jehovah  in  that  imiveisal 
and  spiritual  acceptation,  in  which  we  use  the  word  as  Christians. 
For  relatively  to  the  Jewish  polity  the  Jehovah  was  their  cot- 
euauted  king :  and  if  we  draw  any  inference  firom  the  former  or 
Cliristian  sense  of  the  term,  it  should  be  this ; — that  God  is  the 
unity  of  every  nation  ;  that  the  convictions  and  the  will,  which 
are  one,  the  same,  and  simultaneously  acting  in  a  multitude  of 
individual  agents,  are  not  the  birth  of  any  individual ;  that  when 
the  people  speak  loudly  and  unanimously,  it  is  from  their  being 
strongly  impressed  by  the  godhead  or  the  demon.  Only  exclude 
the  (by  no  means  extravagant)  supposition  of  a  demoniac  posses- 
sion, and  then  vac  populi  vox  Dei.*  So  thought  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, who  in  the  great  revolution  of  the  Netherlands  considered 
the  imiversal  and  simultaneous  adoption  of  the  same  principles 
as  a  proof  of  the  divine  presence ;  and  on  that  belief,  and  on 
that  alone,  grounded  his  assurance  of  its  successful  result.  And 
that  I  may  apply  this  to  the  present  subject,  it  was  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  king,  as  the  majesty  or  symbolic  unity  of  the  whole 
nation,  both  of  the  State  and  of  the  persons ;  it  was  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  in  whom  both  the  Propriety  and  the  Nationalty 
ideally  centered,  and  from  whom,  as  from  a  fountain,  they  are 
ideally  supposed  to  flow ;  it  was  in  the  name  of  the  king,  that 
the  proclamation  throughout  the  land,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  was 
made  to  all  possessors  :  The  land  is  not  yours,  saith^  the  Ijjrd^ 
the  land  is  mine.  To  you  I  lent  it.  The  voice  of  the  trumpets 
is  not,  indeed,  heard  in  this  country.  But  no  less  intelligibly  is 
it  declared  by  the  spirit  and  history  of  our  laii's  that  the  posses- 
sion of  a  property,  not  connected  with  especial  duties,  a  property 
not  fiduciary  or  oflicial,  but  arbitrary  and  unconditional,  was  in 
the  sight  of  our  forefathers  the  brand  of  a  Jew  and  an  alien ;  not 
the  distinction,  nor  the  right,  nor  the  honor,  of  an  English  baron 
or  gentleman. 

*  "  I  never  said  that  the  vox  populi  was  of  coarse  the  vox  Deu  It  may 
be ;  but  it  may  be,  and  with  equal  probability  d  priori,  vox  IHaboli.  Thai 
the  voice  of  ten  mUlions  of  men  calling  for  the  same  thing  is  a  spirit^  I 
believe ;  but  whether  that  be  a  spirit  of  Heaven  or  Hell,  I  can  only  know 
by  trying  the  thing  called  for  by  the  prescript  of  reason  and  Ood^  wflL" 
Table  Talk,  p.  898.—^. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  OR  NATION.iL  CLERGT,  ACCORDING 
TO  THE  CONSTITimON  ;  ITS  CHARACTERISTIC  ENDS,  PURPOSES  AND 
FUNCTIONS  ;  AND  OF  THE  PERSONS  COMPREHENDED  UNDER  THE 
CLERGY,  OR  THE  FUNCTIONARIES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CHURCH. 

After  these  introductory  preparations,  I  can  have  no  difficulty 
in  setting  forth  the  right  idea  of  a  national  Church  as  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Q^ueen  Elizabeth  the  third  great  venerable  estate  of  the 
realm  ;  the  first  being  the  estate  of  the  land-owners  or  possessors 
of  fixed  property,  consisting  of  the  two  classes  of  the  Barons  and 
the  Franklins ;  and  the  second  comprising  the  merchants,  the 
manufacturers,  free  artisans,  and  the  distributive  class.  To  com- 
prehend, therefore,  the  true  character  of  this  third  estate,  in  which 
the  reserved  Xationalty  was  vested,  we  must  first  ascertain  the 
end  or  national  purpose,  for  which  such  reservation  was  made. 

Now,  as  in  the  first  estate  the  permanency  of  the  nation  was 
provided  for  ;  and  in  the  second  estate  its  progressivencss  and  per- 
sonal freedom ;  while  in  the  king  the  cohesion  by  interdepend- 
ence, and  the  unity  of  the  country,  were  established ;  there  re- 
mains for  the  third  estate  only  that  interest  which  is  the  ground, 
the  necessary  antecedent  condition,  of  both  the  former.  These 
depend  on  a  continuing  and  progressive  civilization.  But  civiliza- 
tion is  itself  but  a  mixed  good,  if  not  far  more  a  corrupting  in- 
fluence, the  hectic  of  disease,  not  the  bloom  of  health,  and  a  nation 
■0  distinguished  more  fitly  to  be  called  a  varnished  than  a  polished 
people,  where  this  civilization  is  not  grounded  in  cultivation,  in 
the  harmonious  development  of  those  qualities  and  faculties  that 
characterize  our  humanity.  We  must  be  men  in  order  to  be  citi- 
zens. 

The  Nationalty,  therefore,  was  reserved  for  the  support  and 
mainteiiance  of  a  permanent  class  or  order  with  the  following 
duties.    A  certain  tmaller  number  were  to  remain  at  the  {oMatam.* 
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heads  of  the  humanities,  in  onltivating  and  enlarging  the  kntnd* 
edge  already  possessed,  and  in  watching  over  the  inteieats  cf 
physical  and  moral  science ;  being,  likewise,  the  instiucton  of 
such  as  constituted,  or  were  to  ooostitute,  the  Temaining  nun 
numerous  classes  of  the  order.  The  members  of  this  latter  and  far 
more  numerous  body  were  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  emu- 
try,  so  as  not  to  leave  even  the  imallest  integral  part  or  diTinoo 
without  a  resident  guide,  guardian,  and  instructor;  the  objeeti 
and  final  intention  of  the  whole  order  being  thcM — to  preaem 
the  stores  and  to  guard  the  treasures  of  past  civiliBation,  and 
thus  to  bind  the  present  with  the  past ;  to  perfect  and  add  to  Iha 
same,  and  thus  to  connect  the  present  with  the  future  ;  bnt  «■- 
pecially  to  difTuse  through  the  whole  community  and  to  eiw;  . 
native  entitled  to  its  laws  and  rights  that  quantity  and  quality 
of  knowledge  which  was  indispensable  both  for  the  nndentanding 
of  those  rights,  and  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  correspond- 
ent :  finally,  to  secure  for  the  nation,  if  not  a  superiority  over  the 
neighboring  states,  yet  an  equality  at  least,  in  that  character  of 
general  civilization,  which  equally  with,  or  rather  more  than, 
fleets,  armies,  and  revenue,  forms  the  ground  of  its  defensive  aai 
ofleusivc  power.  The  object  of  the  two  former  estates  of  the 
realm,  which  conjointly  form  the  State,  was  to  reconcile  tbe  in* 
tcrcsts  of  permunenee  with  that  of  progression — law  with  liberty. 
The  object  of  the  national  Church,  the  third  remaining  estate  of 
the  realm,  was  to  secure  and  improve  that  civilization,  without 
which  the  nation  could  be  neither  permanent  nor  progreeaive. 

That,  in  aU  ages,  individuals  who  have  directed  their  medi- 
tations and  their  studies  to  the  nobler  characters  of  our  natnie, 
to  the  cultivation  of  those  powers  and  instincts  which  constitnta 
the  man,  at  least  separate  him  from  the  animal,  and  distinguish 
the  nobler  from  the  animal  part  of  his  own  being,  will  be  led  by 
the  supernatural  in  themselves  to  the  contemplation  of  a  power 
which  is  likewise  superhuman  ;  that  science,  and  especially  moral 
science,  will  lead  to  reUgion,  and  remain  blended  with  it, — this, 
I  say,  will  in  all  ages  be  the  course  of  things.  That  in  the  ou- 
tier  ages,  and  in  the  dawn  of  civility,  there  wiU  be  a  twilight  in 
which  science  and  religion  give  hght,  but  a  light  refracted  through 
the  dense  and  the  dark,  a  supentition  ; — this  is  what  we  leani 
from  history,  and  what  philosophy  would  have  taught  ui  te 
BJipect.    But  I  aiSrm  that  in  the  spiritttal  pnrpoae  of  the  ward, 
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auJ  as  uuderstood  in  refereoce  to  a  future  state,  and  to  the  abid- 
ing essential  interest  of  the  individual  as  a  person,  and  not  as  the 
citizen,  neighbor,  or  subject,  religion  may  be  an  indispensable 
ally,  but  is  not  the  essential  constitutive  end,  of  that  national 
institute,  which  is  unfortunately,  at  least  improperly,  styled  the 
Church  ;  a  name  which  in  its  best  sense  is  exclusively  appropriate 
to  the  Church  of  Christ.  If  this  latter  be  ecclesia,  the  communion 
of  such  as  are  called  out  of  the  world,  that  is,  in  reference  to  the 
especial  ends  and  purposes  of  that  commiuiion  ;  this  other  might 
more  expressively  have  been  entitled  enclesia,  or  an  order  of  men 
chosen  in  and  of  the  realm,  and  constituting  an  estate  of  that 
realm.  And  in  fact,  such  was  the  original  and  proper  sense  of 
the  more  appropriately  named  clergy.  It  comprehended  the 
learned  of  all  names,  and  the  clerk  was  the  synonyme  of  the  man 
of  learning.  Xor  can  any  fact  more  strikingly  illustrate  the  con- 
viction entertained  by  our  ancestors  respecting  the  intimate  con- 
nection of  this  clerg}'  with  the  peace  and  weal  of  the  nation,  than 
the  privilege  formerly  recognized  by  our  laws,  in  the  well-known 
phrase,  "benefit  of  clerg}'." 

Deeply  do  I  feel,  for  clearly  do  I  see,  the  importance  of  my 
theme.  And  had  I  equal  confidence  in  my  ability  to  awaken  the 
same  interest  in  the  minds  of  othei-s,  I  should  dismiss  as  afiront- 
ing  to  my  readers  all  apprehension  of  being  charged  with  prolix- 
ity, while  I  am  laboring  to  compress  in  two  or  three  brief  ^hap- 
ters  the  principal  sides  and  aspects  of  a  subject  so  large  and 
multilateral  as  to  require  a  volume  for  its  full  exposition  ; — with 
what  success  will  be  seen  in  what  follows,  commencing  with  tho 
Churchmen,  or  (a  far  apter  and  less  objectionable  designation), 
the  national  Clerisy. 

The  Clerisy  of  the  nation,  or  national  Church,  in  its  primary 
acceptation  and  original  intention,  comprehended  the  learned  of 
all  denominations,  the  sages  and  professors  of  the  law  and  juris- 
prudence, of  medicine  and  physiolog}',  of  music,  of  military'  and 
civil  architecture,  of  the  physical  sciences,  with  the  mathematical 
as  the  common  organ  of  the  preceding  ;  in  short,  all  tho  so-called 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  the  possession  and  application  of  which 
constitute  the  civilization  of  a  countr>',  as  well  as  the  theological. 
The  last  was,  indeed,  placed  at  the  head  of  all ;  and  of  good 
right  did  it  claim  the  precedence.  But  why  ?  Because  under 
the  name  of  theology  or  divinity  were  contained  the  interpreta- 
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tion  of  language,  the  conservation  and  tradition  of  put  events 
the  momeDtouB  epochs  and  leTolutiona  of  the  ihm  and  nation,  tha 
continuation  of  the  records,  logic,  ethics,  and  the  detenninnlion 
of  ethical  science,  in  application  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  men  ' 
in  all  their  Tarioas  relations,  social  and  civil ;  and  lastly,  Ibc 
ground-kaowledge,  the  prima  scientia  as  it  was  named, — ^phi- 
losophy, or  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  ideas.* 

Theology  formed  only  a  part  of  the  objects,  the  theologialM 
formed  only  a  portion  of  the  clerks  or  clergy,  of  the  nmtional 
Church.  The  theological  order  had  precedency  indeed,  and 
deservedly ;  hut  not  hecauee  its  members  were  priesta,  whoM 
oflicc  was  to  conciliate  the  invisible  powers,  and  to  superintend 
the  interests  that  survive  the  grave  ;  nor  as  being  exclusiTely,  or 
even  principally,  sacerdotal  or  templar,  which,  when  it  did  OCOUT, 
is  to  be  considered  as  an  accident  of  the  age,  a  mis-^rowtli  of 
ignorance  and  oppression,  a  falsitication  of  the  constitutive  prin- 
ciple, not  a  constituent  part  of  the  same.  No,  the  theologiani 
took  the  lead,  because  the  Bcienco  of  theology  was  the  root  and 
the  trunk  of  the  knowledges  that  civilized  man,  because  it  gave 
unity  and  the  circulating  snp  of  life  to  all  other  sciences,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  alone  they  could  be  contemplated  oh  forming,  collec- 
tively, the  living  tree  of  knowledge.  It  had  the  precedency 
because,  under  the  name  theology,  were  comprised  all  the  maut 

*  Tliat  \f,  of  kDowleitges  itiimi^iliate,  y«t  rfol,  aad  hereia  diiliapilslMiI  in 
Mod  fj'oai  luteal  wid  luntlieiiutlical  trutlis.  vbich  oxprcsa  not  realities,  but 
otil}'  the  necessary  furnis  of  RuioeiviLg  and  perceiving,  and  are  therefore 
named  the  fornutl  or  abstract  Ei'ienees.  Idens,  on  the  other  huid.  or  the 
truths  or  philusophy,  properly  bi  ealled.  correspond  to  substantiiil  beiogi; 
U-  objects  the  actual  ■utwiitenee  of  irhich  is  implied  in  their  idea,  thou^ 
oqIf  bj  the  idea  revealablc.  To  adopt  the  language  of  the  great  philo- 
cophical  Apostle.  Ifaey  are  tpiritual  rtaliliti  tkal  can  only  ipiritualljf  bt 
ilitHrutJ,  and  the  inherent  aptitude  and  moral  preoonGguralion  to  vhieh 
ciiuttitutes  what  we  mean  by  iitias,  nn<l  by  tlie  presence  of  ideal  truth  and 
of  ideal  power,  in  the  huiuau  bciu^.  They,  in  fact,  constitute  hii  humanilv. 
For  try  to  eonceive  a  man  without  the  iciean  of  God,  eleroity.  freedom,  will. . 
absolute  truth,  of  the  frood.  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  iDfinit«.  An  animal 
endowed  with  a  memory  of  appearances  aod  of  facts  might  remaiu.  But 
the  man  will  have  vanished,  and  you  have  inalead  a  creature,  num  niitU 
thuH  nHitbratl-f  Ibrjif Id,  hat  liiifviie  cvrmi  abmr  rvery  bcait  of  lAe JtrU ; 
v;wii  the  htllii  mutt  il  go  and  datt  muti  il  ral  all  tlii  dayt  of  ilt  life.  But  I 
recall  myself  from  ■  train  of  thoi^bts  little  likely  to  find  IkTor  in  this  iga 
ofteoMe  and  lelfisbnen. 
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•ids,  inBtramenU,  and  materials  of  national  education,  the  nisus 
formativus  of  the  body  politic,  the  shaping  and  informing  spirit, 
which,  educing  or  eliciting  the  latent  man  in  all  the  natives  of 
the  soil,  trains  them  up  to  be  citizens  of  the  country,  free  subjects 
of  the  realm.  And  lastly,  because  to  divinity  belong  those  funda- 
mental truths,  which  are  the  common  ground-work  of  our  civil 
and  our  religious  duties,  not  less  indispensable  to  a  right  view  of 
our  temporal  concerns,  than  to  a  rational  faith  respecting  our 
immortal  well-being.  Not  without  celestial  observations  can 
even  terrestrial  charts  be  accurately  constructed.  And  of  especial 
importance  is  it  to  the  objects  here  contemplated,  that  only  by 
the  vital  warmth  difiused  by  these  truths  throughout  the  many, 
and  by  the  guiding  light  from  the  philosophy,  which  is  the  basis 
of  divinity,  possessed  by  the  few,  can  either  the  community  or  its 
rulers  fully  comprehend,  or  rightly  appreciate,  the  permanent  dis- 
tinction and  the  occasional  contrast  between  cultivation:  and 
civilization  ;  or  be  made  to  understand  this  most  valuable  of  the 
lessons  taught  by  history,  and  exemplified  alike  in  her  oldest  and 
her  most  recent  records — that  a  nation  can  never  be  a  too  culti- 
vated, but  may  easily  become  an  over-civilized,  race. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SECESSIONS   OR   OFFSETS    FROM    THE    NATIONAL    CLERIST. USURPA- 
TIONS   AND    ABUSES 'PREVIOUS    TO    THE     REFORMATION. HENRY 

Vm. VrUAT    HE    MIGHT    AND    SHOULD    HA\*E    DONE. THE    MAIN 

END    AND   FINAL    CAUSE    OF    THE    NATIONALTY ;    AND  THE   DUTIES, 

WHICH   THE   STATE   MAY  DEMAND   OF  THE   NATIONAL    CLERISY. 

A   QUESTION,  AND   THE   ANSWER   TO   IT. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  full  development  and  expan- 
lioQ  of  the  mercantile  and  commercial  order,  which  in  the  earlier 
epochs  of  the  constitution  only  existed,  as  it  were,  potentially  and 
in  the  bud ;  the  students  and  possessors  of  those  sciences,  and 
those  sorts  of  learning,  the  use  and  necessity  of  which  were  indeed 
constant  and  perpetual  to  the  nation,  but  only  accidental  and 
orrasionil  to  individuals,  gradually  detached  themseWe^  ^Tom 
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the  Nationally  and  the  national  clergy,  and  paned  to  the  order, 
with  the  growth  and  thriving  condition  of  which  their  emolumenti 
were  found,  to  increase  in  equal  proportion.  Rather,  perhaps,  it 
should  he  said  that  under  the  common  name  of  profeflBional,  the 
learned  in  the  departments  of  law,  medicine,  and  the  like, 
formed  an  intermediate  link  hetween  the  estahliahed  clergy  and 
the  hurgesses. 

This  circumstance,  however,  can  in  no  way  afiect  the  prinei- 
pie,  nor  alter  the  tenure,  nor  annul  the  rights  of  thoee  who  ie> 
mained,  and  who,  as  memhers  of  the  permanent  learned  cUm, 
were  planted  throughout  the  realm,  each  in  his  appointed  place, 
as  the  immediate  agents  and  instruments  in  the  great  and  indit- 
pensahle  work  of  perpetuating,  promoting,  and  increasing  the 
civilization  of  the  nation,  and  who  thus  fulfilling  the  purposes  fiir 
which  the  determinate  portion  of  the  total  wealth  from  the  land 
had  heen  reserved,  are  entitled  to  remain  its  trustees  and  usu- 
fructuary proprietors.  But  I  do  not  assert  that  the  proceeds  from 
the  Nationally  can  not  he  rightfully  vested,  except  in  what  we 
now  mean  by  clergymen  and  the  established  clergy.  T  have 
everywhere  implied  the  contrary.  But  I  do  assert,  that  the  Na- 
tionalty  can  not  rightfully,  and  that  without  foul  wrong  to  the 
nation  it  never  has  been,  alienated  from  its  original  purposes.  I 
assert  that  those  who,  being  duly  elected  and  appointed  thereto, 
exercise  the  functions,  and  perform  the  duties,  attached  to  the 
Nationalty  possess  collectively  an  inalienable,  indefeasible  title 
to  the  same  ;  and  this  by  a  jus  divinum,  to  which  the  thunders 
from  Mount  Sinai  might  give  additional  authority,  but  not  addi- 
tional evidence. 

Corollary. — During  the  dark  times,  when  the  incubus  of  su- 
perstition lay  heavy  across  the  breast  of  the  living  and  the  dying; 
and  when  all  the  familiar  tricksy  spirits  in  the  service  of  an  alien, 
self-expatriated  and  anti-national  priesthood  were  at  work  in  all 
forms  and  in  all  directions  to  aggrandize  and  enrich  a  kingdom 
of  this  world ;  large  masses  were  alienated  from  the  heritable 
proprieties  of  the  realm,  and  confounded  with  the  Nationalty 
under  the  common  name  of  Church  property.  Had  every  rood, 
every  pepper-corn,  every  stone,  brick,  and  beam  been  re-trans- 
ferred and  made  heritable  at  the  Reformation,  no  right  would 
have  been  invaded,  no  principle  of  justice  violated.  What  the 
State  by  law — ^that  is,  by  the  collective  will  of  its  funotionmiiea 
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at  any  one  time  aafiembled— can  do  or  sofier  to  be  done  :  that 
the  State  by  law  can  undo  or  inhibit.  And  in  principle.  Rich  be- 
quetta  and  donations  were  Ticious  ai  initio,  implying  in  the  donor 
an  abeolnte  property  in  land,  unknown  to  the  constitution  of  the 
realm,  and  in  defeasance  of  that  immutable  reason  which,  in  the 
name  of  the  nation  and  the  national  majesty,  proclaims  : — "  The 
land  is  not  yours ;  it  was  vected  in  your  lineage  in  trust  for  the 
nation."  And  though,  in  change  of  times  aud  circumstances,  the 
interest  of  progression,  with  the  means  and  motives  for  the  same 
— ^hope,  industry,  enterprise — may  render  it  the  wisdom  of  the 
State  to  facilitate  the  transfer  from  line  to  line,  still  it  must  be 
within  the  same  scale  and  vdih  preservation  of  the  balance. 
The  most  honest  of  our  English  historians,  and  with  no  superior 
in  industry  and  research,  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  has  labored  suc- 
cessfully in  detaching  from  the  portrait  of  our  first  Protestant 
king  the  layers  of  soot  and  blood,  with  which  pseudo-Catholic 
hate  and  pseudo-Protestant  candor  had  coated  it.  But  the  name 
of  Henry  VIII.  would  have  outshone  that  of  Alfred,  and  with  a 
splendor  which  not  even  the  ominous  shadow  of  his  declining 
life  would  have  eclipsed,  had  he  retained  the  will  and  possessed 
the  power  of  effectiug,  what  in  part  he  promised  aud  proposed  to 
do ;  that  is,  if  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  wealth  and  landed 
masses  that  had  been  miconstitutionally  alienated  from  the  State, 
namely,  transferred  from  the  scale  of  heritable  lands  and  reve- 
uues,  to  purchase  and  win  back  whatever  had  been  alienated 
from  the  opposite  scale  of  the  Nationalty  ; — wTongfully  alienated ; 
for  it  was  a  possession,  in  which  every  free  subject  in  the  nation 
has  a  living  interest,  a  permanent,  and  likewise  a  possible  per- 
sonal and  reversionary  interest ; — ^sacrilegiously  alienated  ;  for  it 
had  been  consecrated  rep  Oei^  olxsl(f,  to  the  potential  divinity  in 
every  man,  which  is  the  ground  and  condition  of  his  civil  exist- 
ence, that  without  which  a  man  can  be  neither  free  nor  obliged, 
and  by  which  alone,  therefore,  he  is  capable  of  being  a  free  sub- 
ject or  a  citizen  :  and  if,  I  say,  having  thus  righted  the  balance 
on  both  sides,  Henry  had  then  directed  the  Nationalty  to  its  true 
national  purposes  (in  order  to  which,  however,  a  different  divi- 
sion and  sub-division  of  the  kingdom  must  have  superseded  the 
present  barbarism,  which  forms  an  obstacle  to  the  improvement 
of  the  country,  of  much  greater  magnitude  than  men  arc  gener- 
ally aware)  ;  and  the  Nationalty  had  been  distributed  in  propor- 
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tionate  channels  to  the  maintenance ; — 1,  of  the  universities  and 
great  schools  of  liberal  learning  ; — 2,  of  a  pastor,  presl^ter,  or 
parson*  in  every  parish  ; — 3,  of  a  schoolmaster  in  every  pazisht 
wlio  in  due  time,  and  under  condition  of  a  faithful  peribnnaiioe 
of  his  arduous  duties,  should  succeed  to  the  pastorate ;  so  that 
both  should  be  laborers  in  different  compartments  of  the  same 
iield,  workmen  engaged  in  different  stages  of  the  same  prooeas, 
with  such  difference  of  rank,  as  might  be  suggested  in  the  names 
p.istor  and  sub-pastor,  or  as  now  exists  between  rector  and  curate, 
elder  and  deacon.  Both  alike,  I  say,  being  members  and  minis- 
ters of  the  national  Clerisy  or  Church,  working  to  the  same  end, 
and  determined  in  the  choice  of  their  means  and  the  direction  of 
their  labors  by  one  and  the  same  object — ^namely,  the  produetioa 
and  reproduction,  the  preservation,  continuance,  and  perfeetioii, 
of  the  necessary  sources  and  conditions  of  national  civilization ; 
this  being  itself  an  indispensable  condition  of  national  safety, 
power  and  welfare,  the  strongest  security  and  the  surest  provi- 
sion, both  for  the  permanence  and  the  progressive  advance  of 
whatever  as  laws,  institutions,  tenures,  rights,  privileges,  firee- 
doms,  obligations,  and  the  like,  constitutes  the  public  weal : — 
these  parochial  clerks  being  the  great  majority  of  the  national 
clergy,  the  comparatively  small  remainder  being  principallyt  t*i 
ordine  ad  hos,  Cleri  doctores  tit  Clcrus  popnli. 

I  may  be  allowed,  therefore,  to  express  the  final  cause  of  the 
whole  by  the  office  and  purpose  of  the  greater  part ;  and  this  is, 

*  Persona  Kar'  i^oxr^v ;  persona  exemplaris  ;  the  repreftentative  and  ex- 
emplar of  the  personal  cbarueter  of  the  community  or  parish;  of  their  da- 
ties  and  rights,  of  their  hopes,  privileges  and  requisite  qualificatiooB,  at 
moral  persons,  and  not  merely  living  things.  But  this  the  pastoral  clergy 
can  not  be  other  than  imperfectly  ;  they  can  not  be  that  nrhidi  it  is  the  par- 
amount end  and  object  of  their  establishment  and  distribution  throo^oitt 
the  country  that  they  should  be — each  in  his  sphere  the  germ  and  ntfctfiM 
of  the  progrebsiTe  civilization — unless  they  are  in  the  rule  married  men 
and  heads  of  families.  This,  however,  is  adduced  only  as  an  accessory  to 
the  great  principle  stated  in  a  following  page,  as  an  instance  of  its  benefi- 
cial consequences,  not  as  the  grounds  of  its  validity. 

f  Considered,  I  mean,  in  their  national  relations,  and  in  that  which  forms 
their  ordinary,  their  most  conspicuous  purpose  and  utility;  for  God  forUd, 
I  should  deny  or  forget  that  the  sciences,  and  not  only  the  sciences  both 
abstract  and  experimental,  but  the  litenB  humaniore*,  the  products  of  ge- 
nial power,  of  whatever  name,  have  an  immediate  and  positiTe  valae  sven 
in  their  bmringB  oo  the  natioiial  interests. 
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to  fonn  and  train  up  the  people  of  the  country  to  be  obedient, 
free,  nBefiil,  organizable  subjects,  citizens,  and  patriots,  living  to 
the  benefit  of  the  State,  and  prepared  to  die  for  its  defence.  The 
proper  object  and  end  of  the  national  Church  is  civilization  with 
freedom ;  and  the  duty  of  its  ministers,  could  they  be  contem- 
plated merely  and  exclusively  as  officiaries  of  the  national  Church, 
would  be  fulfilled  in  the  communication  of  that  degree  and  kind 
of  knowledge  to  all,  the  possession  of  which  is  necessary  for  all 
in  order  to  their  civility.  By  civility  I  mean  all  the  qualities 
eswntial  to  a  citizen,  and  devoid  of  which  no  people  or  class  of 
the  people  can  be  calculated  on  by  the  rulers  and  leaders  of  the 
State  for  the  conservation  or  promotion  of  its  essential  interests. 

It  foUows,  therefore,  that  in  regard  to  the  groimds  and  princi- 
ples of  action  and  conduct,  the  State  has  a  right  to  demand  of 
the  national  Church  that  its  instructions  should  be  fitted  to  dif- 
fuse throughout  the  people  legality,  that  is,  the  obligations  of  a 
well-calculated  self-interest,  under  the  conditions  of  a  common 
interest  determined  by  common  laws.  At  least,  whatever  of 
higher  origin  and  nobler  and  wider  aim  the  ministers  of  the  na- 
tional Church,  in  some  other  capacity,  and  in  the  performance 
of  other  duties,  might  labor  to  implant  and  cultivate  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  their  congregations  and  seminaries,  should  include 
the  practical  consequences  of  the  legality  above  mentioned.  The 
State  requires  that  the  basin  should  be  kept  full,  and  that  the 
stream  which  supplies  the  hamlet  and  turns  the  mill,  and  waters 
the  meadow-fields,  should  be  fed  and  kept  flowing.  If  this  be 
done  the  State  is  content,  indiflerent  for  the  rest,  whether  the 
basin  be  filled  by  the  spring  in  its  first  ascent,  and  rising  but  a 
handVbreadth  above  the  bed  ;  or  whether  drawn  firom  a  more 
elevated  source,  shooting  alofl  in  a  stately  column,  that  reflects 
the  light  of  heaven  from  its  shall,  and  bears  the  Iris,  cali  decus, 
promissumque  Jovis  lucidum  on  its  spray,  it  fills  the  basin  in  its 

descent. 

•*  In  what  relation  then  do  you  place  Christianity  to  the 
national  Church?"  Though  unwilling  to  anticipate  what  be- 
longs to  a  part  of  my  subject  yet  to  come,  namely,  the  idea  of  the 
Catholic  or  Christian  Church,  I  am  still  more  averse  to  leave 
this  question,  even  for  a  moment,  unanswered.  And  this  is  my 
answer. 

In  relation  to  the  national  Church,  Christianity,  or  the  Chuxck^ 
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of  Christ,  is  a  blessed  acddent,*  a  providential  booo,  a  gnuoa  of 
God,  a  mighty  and  faithful  friend,  the  envoy  indeed  and  liege 
subject  of  another  State,  but  which  can  neither  adminurter  the 
laws  nor  promote  the  ends  of  this  other  State,  which  is  not  of  the 
world,  without  advantage,  direct  and  indirect,  to  the  tme  inter- 
ests of  the  States,  the  aggregate  of  which  is  what  we  mean  by 
the  world,  that  is,  the  civilized  world.  As  the  olive-tree  is 
said  in  its  growth  to  fertilize  the  surrounding  soil,  to  invigorate 
the  roots  of  the  vines  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  and  to  im- 
prove the  strength  and  flavor  of  the  wines  ;  such  is  the  lelatioB 
of  the  Christian  and  the  national  Church.  But  as  the  olive  ii  not 
the  same  plant  with  the  vine^  or  with  the  elm  or  poplar  (that  is, 
the  State),  with  which  the  vine  is  wedded  ;  and  as  the  vine  with 
its  prop  may  exist,  though  in  less  perfection,  without  the -olive,  or 
provioualy  to  its  implantation  ;— even  so  is  Christianity,  and  i 
fortiori  any  particular  scheme  of  theology  derived  and  supposed 
by  its  partisans  to  be  deduced  from  Christianity,  no  essential  part  of 
the  being  of  the  national  Church,  however  conducive  or  even  indis- 
pensable it  may  be  to  its  well-being.  And  even  so  a  national  Chureh 
might  exist,  and  has  existed,  li^athout,  because  beforo  the  institution 
of,  the  Christian  Church ; — as  the  Levitical  Church  in  the  Hebrew 
constitution,  and  the  Druidical  in  the  Keltic,  would  suffice  to  prove. 
But  here  I  earnestly  entreat  that  two  things  may  be  remem- 
bered— first,  that  it  is  my  object  to  present  the  Idea  of  a  national 
Church,  as  the  only  safe  criterion  by  which  the  judgment  can  de- 
cide on  the  existing  state  of  things  ;  for  when  we  are  in  full  and 
clear  possession  of  the  ultimate  aim  of  an  institution,  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  ascertain  in  what  respects  this  aim  has  been 
attained  in  other  ways  arising  out  of  the  growth  of  the  nation, 
and  the  gradual  and  successive  expansion  of  its  germs  ;  in  what 
respects  the  aim  has  been  frustrated  by  errors  and  diseases  in  the 
body  politic  ;  and  in  what  respects  the  existing  institution  still 
answers  the  original  purpose,  and  continues  to  be  a  mean  to  ne- 
cessary or  important  ends,  for  which  no  adequate  substitute  can 
be  found.  First,  I  say,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  my  object 
has  been  to  present  the  idea  of  a  national  Church,  not  the  his- 

*  Let  not  the  religioiu  reader  be  offended  with  this  phrase.  I  mean  only 
that  Chrifltianity  U  an  aid  and  inBtrument,  which  no  State  or  realm  eoold 
have  produced  out  of  its  own  elementa,  which  no  State  had  a  right  to  ( 
It  Iran,  moBt  awftillT.  a  Qod^bcd  ! 
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tory  of  the  Charch  established  in  this  nation.  Secondly,  that 
two  distinct  functions  do  not  necessarily  imply  or  require  two  dif- 
ferent fonctionaries  :  nay,  the  perfection  of  each  may  require  the 
union  of  both  in  the  same  person.  And  in  the  instance  now  in 
question,  g^reat  and  grievous  errors  have  arisen  from  confoimding 
the  functions  ;  and  fearfully  great  and  grievous  will  be  the  evils 
from  the  success  of  an  attempt  to  separate  them — an  attempt 
long  and  passionately  pursued,  in  many  forms,  and  through  many 
vmiioiis  channels,  by  a  numerous  party  which  has  already  the 
aaoendency  in  the  State  ;  and  which,  unless  far  other  minds  and 
far  other  principles  than  those  which  the  opponents  of  this  party 
have  hitherto  allied  with  their  cause,  are  called  into  action,  will 
obtain  the  ascendency  in  the  nation. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  subjects,  which  lie  right  and  leil 
of  my  road,  or  even  jut  into  it,  are  so  many  and  so  important  that 
I  aSkr  these  pages  but  as  a  catalogue  of  texts  and  theses,  which 
will  have  answered  their  purpose  if  they  excite  a  certain  class  of 
readers  to  desire  or  to  supply  the  commentary.  But  there  will 
not  be  wanting  among  my  readers  men  who  are  no  strangers  to 
the  ways  in  which  my  thoughts  travel ;  and  the  jointless  sen- 
tences that  make  up  the  follo^-ing  chapter  or  inventory  of  regrets 
and  apprehensions  will  suffice  to  possess  them  of  the  chief  points 
that  press  on  my  mind. 

The  conunandiug  knowledge,  the  power  of  truth,  given  or  ob- 
tained by  contemplating  the  subject  in  the  fontal  mirror  of  the 
is  in  Scripture  ordinarily  expressed  by  vision  :  and  no  dis- 
gifl,  if  not  rather  in  its  essential  characters  the  same,  does 
a  great  living  poet  speak  of,  as 

The  yision  and  the  faculty  divine. 

Indeed  of  the  many  political  ground-truths  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament,  I  can  not  recall  one  more  worthy  to  be  selected  as  the 
moral  and  Venvoy  of  a  Universal  History,  than  the  text  in  Pro- 
verbs,* Wliere  no  vision  is,  the  people  perisheth. 

It  is  now  thirty  years  since  the  diversity  of  reason  and  the  un- 
derstanding, of  an  idea  and  a  conception,  and  the  practical  im- 
portance of  distinguishing  the  one  from  the  other,  were  first  made 
evident  to  me.  And  scarcely  a  month  has  passed  during  this 
long  interval  in  which  either  books,  or  conversation,  or  the  expe- 

•  xxix,  18. 
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ricnce  of  life,  have  not  supplied  or  suggested  some  firesh  proof  and 
instance  of  the  mischiefs  and  mistakes  derived  from  that  igno- 
rance of  this  truth,  which  I  have  elsewhere  called  the  queen-bee 
in  the  hive  of  error. 

Well  and  truly  has  the  understanding  been  defined— ^/ocu^tas 
medicUa  et  mediorum—\h»  faculty  of  means  to  medial  ends,  that 
is,  to  such  purposes  or  ends  as  are  themselves  but  means  to  some 
ulterior  ends. 

My  eye  at  this  moment  rests  on  a  volume  newly  read  by  me, 
containing  a  well-written  history  of  the  inventions,  diaooveiies» 
public  improvements,  docks,  railways,  canals,  and  the  like,  lor 
about  the  same  period,  in  England  and  Scotland.  I  cloaed  it 
under  the  strongest  impressions  of  awe,  and  admiration  akin  to 
wonder.  We  live,  I  exclaimed,  under  the  dynasty  of  the  under- 
standing :  and  this  is  its  golden  age. 

It  is  the  faculty  of  means  to  medial  ends.  With  theae  the  age, 
this  favored  land,  teems  :  they  spring  up,  the  armed  host  stg€$ 
clypcata — ^from  the  serpent's  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus  : — 

mortalia  tfmina,  dentei. 

In  every  direction  they  advance,  conquering  and  to  conquer. 
Sea  and  land,  rook,  mountain,  lake  and  moor,  yea  nature  and  all 
her  elements,  sink  before  them,  or  yield  themselves  captive  !  But 
the  ultimate  ends  ?  Where  shall  I  seek  for  information  concern- 
ing these  ?  By  what  name  shall  I  seek  for  the  historiographer 
of  reason  ?  Where  shall  I  find  the  annals  of  her  recent  cam- 
paigns ?  the  records  of  her  conquests  ?  In  the  facts  disclosed  by 
the  Mendicity  Society  ?  In  the  reports  on  the  increase  of  crimes, 
commitments  ?  In  the  proceedings  of  the  police  ?  Or  in  the 
accumulating  volumes  on  the  horrors  and  perils  of  population  ? 

O  voice,  OQce  heard 
Delightfully,  iucre&se  and  multiply  ! 
Now  death  to  hear  !     For  what  can  %ee  increase 
Or  multiply,*  but  woe^  crime,  penury. 

Alas !  for  a  certain  class,  the  following  chapter  will,  I  fear,  but 
too  vividly  show  the  burden  of  ifie  valley  of  I'lsian,— even  the 
burden  upon  the  cro\nied  isle,  whose  merchants  are  princes,  whose 
traffickers  are  the  honorable  of  the  earth  ; — who  stretcheth  out 
her  hand  over  the  sea,—<ind  she  is  the  mart  of  nations  /f 

«  P.  JL  X  729.— JSU  t  iMuah.  xzii  zziiL 


CHAPTER  VII. 

REGRETS   AND   APPREHENSIONS. 

The  National  Church  was  deemed  in  the  dark  age  of  Claeen 
Elizabeth,  in  the  unenlightened  times  of  Burleigh,  Hooker,  Spenser, 
Shakspeare,  and  Lord  Bacon,  a  great  venerable  estate  of  the  realm ; 
but  now  by  all  the  intellect  of  the  kingdom  it  has  been  determined 
to  be  one  of  the  many  theological  sects  or  communities  establish- 
ed in  the  realm  ;  yet  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  having  its 
priesthood  endowed,  durante  bene  placito,  by  favor  of  the  Legis- 
lature, that  is,  of  the  majority,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  Church  being  thus  reduced  to  a  re- 
ligion, religion  in  genere  is  consequently  separated  from  the 
Church,  and  made  a  subject  of  Parliamentary  determination,  in- 
dependently of  this  Church.  The  poor  are  withdrawn  from  the 
discipline  of  the  Church.  The  education  of  the  people  is  de- 
tached from  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  Religion  becomes  a 
noun  of  multitude,  or  nomem  collectivum^  expressing  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  the  difierent  groups  of  notions  and  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  the  invisible  and  supernatural.  On  the  plausible 
(and  in  this  sense  of  the  word  unanswerable)  pretext  of  the  mul- 
titude and  variety  of  religions,  and  for  the  suppression  of  bigotry 
and  negative  persecution,  national  education  is  to  be  finally  sun- 
dered from  all  religion,  but  speedily  and  decisively  emancipated 
from  the  superintendence  of  the  national  Clergy.  Education  is 
to  be  reformed,  and  defined  as  synonymous  with  instruction. 
The  axiom  of  education  so  defined  is — knowledge  being  power, 
those  attainments,  which  give  a  man  the  power  of  doing  what 
he  wishes  in  order  to  obtain  what  he  desires,  are  alone  to  be  con- 
sidered as  knowledge,  or  to  be  admitted  into  the  scheme  of  na- 
tional education.  The  subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  national 
schools  are  to  be — ^reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  mechanic 
arts,  elements  and  results  of  physical  science,  but  to  be  taught, 
as  mnofa  mm  postible,  empiricMlly.     For  all  kno'wledi^e  \Mfai%  ^v 
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rived  from  the  senses,  the  closer  men  are  kept  to  the  ibimtAiii- 
head,  the  more  knowing  they  must  become. 

Popular  ethics  consist  of  a  digest  of  the  criminal  laws,  and 
the  evidence  requisite  for  conviction  under  the  same :  lectoiea  on 
diet,  on  digestion,  on  infection,  and  the  nature  and  eiSects  of  a 
specific  virus  incidental  to  and  communicable  by  living  bodies  in 
the  intercourse  of  society.  And  note,  that  in  order  to  balance 
the  interests  of  individuals  and  the  interests  of  the  State,  the 
dietetic  and  peptic  text-books  are  to  be  under  the  cenaonhip  of 
the  Board  of  Excise. 

Then  we  have  game  laws,  com  laws,  cotton  factories,  ^tal* 
fields,  the  tillers  of  the  land  paid  by  poor  rates,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  population  mechanized  into  engines  for  the  mano&o- 
tory  of  new  rich  men  ; — ^yea,  the  machinery  of  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  made  up  of  the  ii^Tetchedness,  disease,  and  depravity 
of  those  who  should  constitute  the  strength  of  the  nation  !  Dis- 
ease, I  say,  and  vice,  while  the  wheels  are  in  full  motion ;  but 
at  the  first  stop  the  magic  wealth-machine  is  converted  into  an 
intolerable  weight  of  pauperism.  But  this  partakes  of  history. 
The  head  and  neck  of  the  huge  serpent  are  out  of  the  den  :  the 
voluminous  train  is  to  come.  Wliat  next  ?  May  I  not  whisper 
as  a  fear,  what  senators  have  promised  to  demand  as  a  right  ? 
Yes  !  the  next  in  my  filial  bodings  is  spoliation  ; — spoliation  of 
the  Nationalty,  half  thereof  to  be  distributed  among  the  land- 
owners, and  the  other  half  among  the  stock-brokers,  and  stock- 
owners,  who  are  to  receive  it  in  lieu  of  the  interest  formerly  due 
to  them. 

But  enough.  I  will  ask  only  one  question.  Has  the  national 
welfare,  have  the  weal  and  happiness  of  the  people,  advanced 
with  the  increase  of  the  circumstantial  prosperity  ?  Is  the  in- 
creasing number  of  wealthy  individuals  that  which  ought  to  be 
understood  by  the  wealth  of  the  nation  ?  In  answer  to  this,  per- 
mit me  to  annex  the  following  chapter  of  contents  of  the  moral 
history  of  the  last  130  years. 

A.  A  declarative  act  respecting  certain  parts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, \iith  provisions  against  further  violation  of  thes  ame,  erro- 
neously intituled.  The  Revolution  of  1668. 

B.  The  mechanico-corpuscular  theory  raised  to  the  title  of  the 
mechanic  philosophy,  and  espoused  as  a  revolution  in  philosophy, 
hy  the  actors  and  partisans  of  the  (so-called)  Revolution  in  theSute. 
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C.  Result  illustrated,  in  the  remarkable  contrast  between  the 
a/ooeptatiou  of  the  word  Idea,  before  the  Restoration,  and  the 
pietent  use  of  the  same  word.  Before  1660,  the  magnificent 
Son  of  Cosmo  was  wont  to  discourse  with  Ficini,  Politian,  and 
the  princely  Mirandula  on  the  ideas  of  will,  God,  freedom,  i^ 
Philip  Sidney,  the  star  of  serenest  brilliance  in  the  glorious  con- 
stellation of  Elizabeth's  court,  communed  with  Spenser  on  the 
idea  of  the  beautiful ;  and  the  younger  Algernon — soldier,  pa- 
triot, and  statesman — ^with  Harrington,  Milton,  and  Nevil  on  the 
idea  of  the  State  :  and  in  what  sense  it  may  be  more  truly  af- 
firmed, that  the  People,  that  is,  the  component  particles  of  the 
body  politic,  at  any  moment  existing  as  such,  are  in  order  to  the 
State,  than  that  the  State  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  People. 

As  to  the  present  use  of  the  word. 

Dr.  Holofemes,  in  a  lecture  on  metaphysics,  delivered  at  one 
of  the  Mechanics*  Institutions,  explodes  all  ideas  but  those  of 
sensation  ;  and  his  friend.  Deputy  Costard,  has  no  idea  of  a  bet- 
ter flavored  haunch  of  venison  than  he  dined  off  at  the  London 
Tavern  last  week.  He  admits  (for  the  Deputy  has  travelled) 
that  the  French  have  an  excellent  idea  of  cooking  in  general ; 
bat  holds  that  their  most  accomplished  maitres  de  cuisine  have  no 
more  idea  of  dressing  a  turtle  than  the  Parisian  gourmands  them- 
selves have  any  real  idea  of  the  true  taste  and  color  of  the  fat. 

D.  Consequences  exemplified.  A  state  of  nature,  or  the  Qu- 
ran Outang  theology  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  substituted 
for  the  first  ten  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  ;  rights  of  na- 
ture for  the  duties  and  privileges  of  citizens  ;  idealess  facts,  mis- 
named proofs  from  history,  grounds  of  experience,  and  the  like, 
for  principles  and  the  insight  derived  from  them.  Our  state-pol- 
icy a  Cyclops  with  one  eye,  and  that  in  the  back  of  the  head ; 
our  measures  become  either  a  series  of  anachronisms,  or  a  truck- 
ling to  events  instead  of  the  science,  that  should  command  them  ; 
for  all  true  insight  is  foresight.  (Take  as  documents,  the  meas- 
ures of  the  British  Cabinet  from  the  Boston  Port-Bill,  March, 
1774  ;  but  particularly  from  1789  to  the  Union  with  Ireland,  and 
the  Peace  of  Amiens.)  Meantime,  behold  the  true  historical 
feeling,  the  immortal  life  of  the  nation,  generation  linked  to  gen- 
eration by  faith,  freedom,  heraldr)%  and  ancestral  fame,  languish- 
ing, and  giving  place  to  the  superstitions  of  wealth  and  newspa- 
per reputation. 
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E.  Talents  without  genius  :  a  swaim  of  derer,  weU-infbniMd 
men:  an  anarchy  of  minds,  a  despotism  of  maxima.  Heaee 
despotism  of  finance  in  govenmient  and  legislation-— of  Tsaitj 
and  sciolism  in  the  intercourse  of  life— of  presomptioii,  temeritf, 
and  hardness  of  heart  in  political  economy. 

F.  The  gue^-work  of  general  cmisequences  sabstitnted  iir 
moral  and  political  philosophy,  and  its  most  familiar  ezpoHtion 
adopted  as  a  text-book  in  one  of  the  UniveisitieB,  and  cited  as 
authority  in  the  Legislature.  Hence  jplebs  pro  senaiu  poptdogme  ; 
and  the  wealth  of  the  nation  (that  is,  of  the  wealth3i;  individnak 
thereof),  and  the  magnitude  of  the  revenue  mistaken  fiv  tiie 
well-being  of  the  people. 

G.  Gin  consumed  by  paupers  to  the  yalue  of  about  eighteen 
millions  yearly  :  government  by  'clubs  of  journeymen ;  by  laint 
and  sinner  societies,  committees,  institutions  ;  by  reviews,  maga- 
zines, and,  above  all,  by  newspapers  ;  lastly,  crimes  quadrupled 
for  the  whole  country,  and  in  some  counties  decupled. 

Concluding  address  to  the  Parliamentary  leaden  of  the  Libei^ 
alists  and  Utilitarians. 

I  respect  the  talents  of  many,  and  the  motives  and  character 
of  some,  among  you  too  sincerely  to  court  the  scorn  which  I  an- 
ticipate. But  neither  shall  the  fear  of  it  prevent  me  firom  de- 
claring aloud,  and  as  a  truth  which  I  hold  it  the  disgrace  and 
calamity  of  a  professed  statesman  not  to  know  and  acknowledge, 
that  a  permanent,  nationalized,  learned  order,  a  national  Clerisy 
or  Church  is  au  essential  element  of  a  rightly  constituted  nation, 
without  which  it  wants  the  best  security  alike  for  its  permanence 
and  its  progression  ;  and  for  which  neither  tract  societies  nor 
conventicles,  nor  Lancasterian  schools,  nor  mechanics'  institu- 
tiens,  nor  lecture-bazaars  under  the  absurd  name  of  universities, 
nor  all  these  collectively,  can  be  a  substitute.  For  they  are  all 
marked  with  the  same  asterisk  of  spuriousness,^  show  the  same 
distemper-spot  on  the  front,  that  they  are  empirical  specifics  for 
morbid  symptoms  that  help  to  feed  and  continue  the  disease. 

But  you  wish  for  general  illumination :  you  would  spur-arm 
the  toes  of  society  :  you  would  enlighten  the  higher  ranks  per 
asccnsum  ab  imis.  You  begin,  therefore,  'with  the  attempt  to 
popularize  science  :  but  you  will  only  eflect  its  plebification.  It 
is  folly  to  think  of  making  all,  or  the  many,  philosophers,  or  even 
men  of  science  and  systematic  knowledge.     But  it  is  duty  and 
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irifdom  to  aim  at  making  as  many  as  possible  soberly  and  steadily 
religious  ;  inasmuch  as  the  morality  which  the  State  requires  in 
its  citizens  for  its  own  well-being  and  ideal  immortality,  and 
without  reference  to  their  spiritual  interest  as  individuals,  can 
only  exist  for  the  people  in  the  form  of  religion.  But  the  exist- 
ence of  a  true  philosophy,  or  the  power  and  habit  of  contem- 
plating particulars  in  the  unity  and  fontal  mirror  of  the  idea, — 
this  in  the  rulers  and  teachers  of  a  nation  is  indispensable  to  a 
sound  state  of  religion  in  all  classes.  In  fine,  religion,  true  or 
&lse,  is  and  «yer  has  been  the  centre  of  gravity  in  a  realm,  to 
which  all  other  things  must  and  will  accommodate  themselves. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    STBJECT   RESUMED,    NAMELY,    TIIE     PROPER    AIMS    AND    CHAR- 
ACTERISTIC   DIRECTIONS    AND     t  TTANNELS    OF     THE     NATIONALTY. 

THE  BENEFITS  OP  THE  NATIu.\AL  CHURCH  IN  TLME  PAST. THE 

PRESENT   BENEFICIAL   INFLUENCES  AND  WORKINGS  OF  THE  SAME. 

The  deep  interest  which,  during  the  far  larger  portion  of  my 
life  since  early  manhood,  I  have  attached  to  these  convictions  has, 
I  perceive,  hurried  me  onwards  as  in  a  rush  from  the  letting 
forth  of  accumulated  waters  by  the  sudden  opening  of  the  sluice 
gates.  It  is  high  time  that  I  should  return  to  my  subject.  And 
1  have  no  better  way  of  taking  up  the  thread  of  my  argument 
than  by  re-stating  my  opinion,  that  our  eighth  Henry  would  have 
acted  in  correspondence  with  the  great  principles  of  our  constitu- 
tion, if,  having  restored  the  original  balance  on  both  sides,  he  had 
determined  the  Nationally  to  the  following  objects  :  1st,  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Universities  and  the  great  liberal  schools  : 
2dly,  to  the  maintenance  of  a  pastor  and  schoolmaster  in  every 
parish  :  3dly,  to  the  raising  and  keeping  in  repair  of  the  churches, 
schools,  and  other  buildings  of  that  kind  ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  proper,  that  is,  the  infirm  poor,  whether  from  age 
or  sickness  :  one  of  the  original  purposes  of  the  national  reserve 
being  the  alleviation  of  those  evils,  which  in  the  best  forms  of 
worldly  States  must  arise,  and  must  have  been  foreseen  as  arising, 
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from  the  institution  of  individual  pxoperti«  and  primogautm. 
If  these  duties  were  efficiently  performed,  and  theae  purpoaea  ada- 
quately  fulfilled,  the  very  increase  of  the  population  (whioh 
would,  however,  by  these  very  means  have  been  pierented  fipom 
becoming  a  vicious  population)  would  have  more  than  ooontar- 
balanced  those  savings  in  the  expenditure  of  the  Nattonalty  oo> 
casioned  by  the  detachment  of  the  practitioners  of  Law»  Medianei 
and  the  like  from  the  national  clergy.  That  this  tranaler  of  the 
national  reserve  from  what  had  become  national  evils  to  ita  on- 
ginal  and  inherent  purpose  of  national  benefits,  instead  of  the 
sacrilegious  alienation  which  actually  took  place — ^that  thia  waa 
impracticable,  is  historicaUy  true  :  but  no  less  true  is  it  philoaoph- 
ically,  that  this  impracticability, — arising  wholly  from  moral 
causes,  that  is,  from  loose  manners  and  corrupt  prinoiples— does 
not  rescue  this  wholesale  sacrilege  from  deserving  the  character 
of  the  first  and  deadliest  wound  inflicted  on  the  constitution  of 
the  kingdom  :  which  term,  constitution,  in  the  body  politic,  as  in 
bodies  natural,  expresses  not  only  what  has  been  actually  evolved 
from,  but  likewise  whatever  is  potentially  contained  in,  the  semi- 
nal principle  of  the  particular  body,  and  would  in  its  due  time 
have  appeared  but  for  emasculation  or  disease.  Other  wounds, 
by  which  indeed  the  constitution  of  the  nation  has  sufiered,  but 
which  more  imn^ediately  concern  the  constitution  of  the  Church* 
I  shall  perhaps  find  another  place  to  mention. 

The  mercantile  and  commercial  class,  in  which  I  here  com- 
prise all  the  four  classes  that  1  have  put  in  antithesis  to  the  landed 
order,  the  guardian  and  depository  of  the  permanence  of  the  realm, 
as  more  characteristically  conspiring  to  the  interests  of  its  pro- 
gression, the  improvement  and  general  freedom  of  the  country — 
this  class,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  in  the  earlier  states  of  the 
constitution  existed  but  as  in  the  bud.  Yet  during  all  this  period 
of  potential  existence,  or  what  we  may  call  the  minority  of  the 
burgess  order,  the  National  Church  was  the  substitute  for  the 
most  important  national  benefits  resulting  from  the  same.  The 
National  Church  presented  the  only  breathing-hole  of  hope.  ' 
The  Church  alone  relaxed  the  iron  fate  by  which  feudal  depen- 
dency, primogeniture,  and  entail  would  otherwise  have  predestined 
every  native  of  the  realm  to  be  lord  or  vassal.  To  the  Church 
alone  could  the  nation  look  for  the  benefits  of  existing  knowledge, 
and  for  the  means  of  future  civilization.     Lastly,  let  it  never  be 
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ibfgotten,  that  under  the  fostering  wing  of  the  Chnrch  the  clan 
of  free  dtizena  and  horghers  were  reared.  To  the  feudal  system 
we  owe  the  forms,  to  the  Church  the  suhstance,  of  our  liberty. 
I  mention  only  two  of  many  facts  that  would  form  the  proof  and 
eomment  of  the  above  ;  first,  the  origin  of  towns  and  cities  in 
the  privileges  attached  to  the  vicinity  of  churches  and  monas- 
teries, and  which,  preparing  an  asylum  for  the  fugitive  vassal 
and  oppressed  franklin,  thus  laid  the  first  foundation  of  a  class  of 
freemen  detached  from  the  land  ; — secondly,  the  holy  war,  which 
the  national  clergy,  in  this  instance  faithful  to  their  national 
duties,  waged  against  slavery  and  villenage,  and  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  U.,  the  law"*^  which  declare- 
every  native  of  the  realm  free  by  birth  had  merely  to  sanction  an 
opus  jam  consummatum.  Our  Maker  has  distinguished  man 
from  the  brute  that  perishes,  by  making  hope  first  an  instinct  of 
his  nature,  and,  secondly,  an  indispensable  condition  of  his  moral 
and  intellectual  progression  : 

For  every  gift  of  noble  origiu 

I0  breathed  upon  by  Hope's  perpetual  breath. 

WORDSWOaTH. 

But  a  natural  instinct  constitutes  a  right,  as  far  as  its  gratifi- 
cation is  compatible  with  the  equal  rights  of  others.  And  this 
principle  may  be  expanded  and  applied  to  the  idea  of  the  Na- 
tional Church. 

Among  the  primary  ends  of  a  State  (in  that  highest  sense  of 
the  word,  in  which  it  is  equivalent  to  the  nation,  considered  as 
one  body  politic,  and  therefore  including  the  National  Church), 
there  are  two,  of  which  the  National  Church  (according  to  its 
idea)  is  the  especial  and  constitutional  organ  and  means.  The 
one  is,  to  secure  to  the  subjects  of  the  realm,  generally,  the  hope, 
the  chance  of  bettering  their  own  or  their  children's  condition. 
And  though  during  the  last  three  or  four  centuries,  the  National 
Church  has  foimd  a  most  powerful  surrogate  and  ally  for  the 
e^ctuation  of  this  great  purpose  in  her  former  wards  and  foster- 

*  The  Author  means  the  Act  passed  at  the  Restoration,  12  C.  XL  c.  24. 
**  And  these  encroachments  grew  to  be  so  universal,  that  when  tenure  in 
TiQeoage  was  virtually  abolished  (though  copyholds  were  preserved)  by  the 
fltatnto  of  Charles  11.,  there  was  hardly  a  pure  villein  left  in  the  nation,** 
^    BlMkstone  u.  c.  vi.  96.— ^^ 
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children,  that  is,  in  trade,  commeroe,  free  industry,  sad  the  uli ; 
yet  still  the  Nationalty,  under  all  its  defidcations,  ooatinnes  tQ 
feed  the  higher  ranks  by  drawing  up  whatever  is  vorthiast  fimn 
below,  and  thus  maintains  the  principle  of  hope  in  the  hnmhlft 
families,  while  it  secures  the  possessions  of  the  rich  and  ndUe. 
This  is  one  of  the  two  ends.  The  other  is,  to  develop  in  ewy 
native  of  the  country  those  faculties,  and  to  provide  for  every  na^ 
tive  that  knowledge  and  those  attainments,  which  are  necowaiy 
to  qualify  him  for  a  member  of  the  State,  the  free  subject  of  a 
civilized  realm.  I  do  not  mean  those  degrees  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual cultivation  which  distinguish  man  from  man  in  ths 
same  civilized  society,  much  less  those  that  separate  the  Chris- 
tian from  the  this-worldian  ;  but  those  only  that  constitute  the 
civilized  man  in  contra-distinction  from  the  barbarian,  the  sav- 
age, and  the  animal. 

I  have  now  brought  together  all  that  seemed  requiute  to  pat 
the  intelligent  reader  in  fuU  possession  of  (what  I  believe  to  be) 
the  right  idea  of  the  National  Clergy,  as  an  estate  of  the  realm. 
But  I  can  not  think  my  task  finished  without  an  attempt  to  rec- 
tify the  too  frequent  false  feeling  on  this  subject,  and  to  remove 
certain  vulgar  errors— errors,  alas  !  not  confined  to  those  whom 
the  world  call  the  vulgar.  Ma  net  mondo  rum  c  se  nan  volgo, 
says  Machiavel.  I  shall  make  no  apology,  therefore,  for  inter- 
posing between  the  preceding  statements  and  the  practical  con- 
clusion from  them  the  following  paragraph  extracted  from  a  work 
long  out  of  print,*  and  of  such  very  limited  circulation  that  I 
might  have  stolen  from  myself  with  little  risk  of  detection,  had  it 
not  been  my  wish  to  show  that  the  convictions  expressed  in  the 
preceding  pages  are  not  the  ofispring  of  the  moment,  brought 
forth  for  the  present  occasion ;  but  an  expansion  of  sentiments 
and  principles  publicly  avowed  in  the  year  1817. 

Among  the  numerous  blessings  of  the  English  Constitution,  the 
introduction  of  an  established  Church  makes  an  especial  claim  on 
the  gratitude  of  scholars  and  philosophers ;  in  England,  at  least, 
where  the  principles  of  Protestantism  have  conspired  with  the 
freedom  of  the  government  to  double  all  its  salutary  powers  by 
the  removal  of  its  abuses. 

That  the  maxims  of  a  pure  morality,  and  those  sublime  truths 
of  the  divine  unity  and  attributes,  which  a  Plato  found  hard  to 
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forcing  the  Utter  to  become  either 

Nay,  Ido  not  hesitate  to  declare  my  firm  pemiAnan  ihftl 

ever  reason  of  discontent  the  fannen  may  msngn,  the 

is  that  they  may  cheat  the  parson  bat  can  not  ehaatthe  itmriii: 

and  that  they  are  disappointed  if  they  shoiild  have  beoft  aUa  to 

withhold  only  two  pomids  less  than  the  l^gml  ekim,  haTUig  cs* 

pected  to  withhold  five. 


CHAPTER  IX.  I 

PBACTICAL   CONCLUSION  \   WHAT   UNFTTS  FOB,  AHD  WHAT  XXCLm      | 

FROM,  THE   NATIONAL   CHURCH.  1 

The  Clerisy,  or  National  Church,  being  an  estate  of  the  raafaii, 
the  Church  and  State,  with  the  King  as  the  soTereign  head  of 
both,  constituting  the  body  politic,  the  State  in  the  larger  mmb 
of  the  word,  or  the  nation  dynamically  considered  (iv  9vw6fm 
xaxu  Tjksvfia,  that  is,  as  an  ideal,  but  not  the  leas  aetaal  anl 
abiding,  unity) ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  Nationalty  being  one  of 
the  two  constitutional  modes  or  species,  of  which  the 
w^ealth  of  the  nation  consists ;  it  follows  by  immediate 
qucnce,  that  of  the  qualifications  and  preconditions  for  the 
ship,  absolutely  to  be  required  of  the  order  coUedtively,  and  of 
every  individual  person  as  the  conditions  of  his  adminioiL  into 
this  order,  and  of  his  capability  of  the  usufimct  or  li^intereit  of 
any  part  or  parcel  of  the  Nationalty,  the  first  and  most  indii^eft* 
sable,  that  without  which  all  others  are  null  and  void,  is,  thai 
the  national  Clergy  and  ever}'  member  of  the  same  fiom  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  shall  be  fully  and  exclusively  dtiaeiui  of  the 
State,  neither  acknowledging  the  authority,  nor  within  the  inflii* 
ence,  of  any  other  state  in  the  world  ; — full  and  andistraotad  nb* 
jects  of  this  kingdom,  and  in  no  capacity,  and' under  no  pietenoet. 
owning  any  other  earthly  sovereign  or  visiUe  head  bat  the  Kiag, 
in  whom  alone  the  majesty  of  the  nation  is  apparent,  and  hf 
whom  alone  the  unity  of  the  nation  in  will  and  in  deed  ie  lyni- 
bolically  expressed  and  impersonated. 

The  full  extent  of  this  fint  and  absolutely  nonowiij  foalifioa- 
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n  will  be  best  seen  in  stating  the  contrary,  that  is,  the  abso- 
te  disqualifications,  the  existence  cif  which  in  any  individual, 
d  in  any  class  or  order  of  men,  oonstitutionally  incapacitates 
ch  indiyidnal  and  class  or  order  firom  being  inducted  into  the 
tioaal  trust :  and  this  on  a  principle  so  vitally  concerning  the 
alth  and  integrity  of  the  body  politic,  as  to  render  the  volun- 
ry  transfer  of  the  National ty,  whole  or  in  part,  direct  or  indirect, 

an  order  notoriously  thus  disqualified,  a  foul  treason  against 
e  most  fundamental  rights  and  interests  of  the  realm,  and  of  all 
isses  of  its  citizens  and  firee  subjects,  the  individuals  of  the  very 
ler  itself,  as  citizens  and  subjects,  not  excepted.  Now  there 
i  two  things,  and  but  two,  which  evidently  and  predetermin- 
ly  disqualify  for  this  great  trust :  the  first  absolutely ;  and  the 
xmd. — which  in  its  collective  operation,  and  as  an  attribute  of 
9  whole  class,  would,  of  itself,  constitute  the  greatest  possible 
fitness  for  the  proper  ends  and  purposes  of  the  National  Church, 
explained  and  specified  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and  the 
aviest  drawback  from  the  civilizing  infitience  of  the  national 
ergy  in  their  pastoral  and  parochial  character — the  second,  I 
f,  by  implying  the  former,  becomes  likewise  an  absolute  ground 

disqualification.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  what  the 
ider  will  have  anticipated,  that  the  first  absolute  disqualifica- 
n  is  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power  :  the  second,  the  abjuration — 
der  the  command  and  authority  of  this  power,  and  as  by  the 
le  of  their  order  its  professed  lieges  (aUigcUi) — of  that  bond, 
lich  more  than  all  other  ties  connects  the  citizen  with  his 
mtry ;  which  beyond  all  other  securities  afibrds  the  surest 
idge  to  the  State  for  the  fealty  of  its  citizens,  and  that  which 
hen  the  rule  ii  applied  to  any  body  or  class  of  men,  under 
katever  name  united,  where  the  number  is  sufficiently  great  to 
utralize  the  accidents  of  individual  temperament  and  circum- 
uiees)  enables  the  State  to  calculate  on  their  constant  adhe- 
B  to  its  interests,  and  to  rely  on  their  faith  and  singleness  of 
nt  in  the  due  execution  of  whatever  public  or  national  trust 
ly  be  assigned  to  them. 

Bat  I  shall,  perhaps,  express  the  nature  of  this  security  more 
eqaately  by  the  negative.  The  marriage  tie  is  a  bond  the  pre- 
laion  of  which  by  an  antecedent  obligation,  that  overrules  the 
cidents  of  individual  character  and  is  common  to  the  whole 
lor,  daprivM  the  SUte  of  a  Mcurity  with  ^diioh  it  can  not  dii- 

▼OL.  VI.  D 
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pense.  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  a.  Eeciirity  which  the  State  may 
rightfully  ileiiiainl  of  all  its  adult  citizons,  competently  circum- 
Btanced,  by  positive  eiiautment  :  though  I  nn'ghl  shelter  the  poM- 
tion  under  the  authority  ofthu  great  pubHcista  and  slate  lawyer* 
of  the  Aygustan  ago,  who,  in  the  Lex  Pnpia  I'ojipixa*  euforced 
anew  a  principle  common  to  the  old  Roman  Consiiiution  with 
that  of  Sparta.  But  without  the  least  fear  of  confutation,  though 
m  the  full  foresight  of  vehement  poiitradielicni,  I  do  assert  that  the 
State  may  rightfully  demand  of  any  number  of  its  subjeelfi  uni- 
ted in  one  body  or  order  tjiu  absence  of  all  euEloms,  initiative 
vows,  covenania  and  by-laM's  in  that  order,  precluding  the  raem' 
hers  of  such  body  collectively  and  individually  from  aflording  thi« 
security.  In  etrictneaa  .of  principle,  I  might  here  conclude  the 
sentence,  though  as  it  now  stauds  it  would  involve  the  assertion 
of  a  right  in  the  State  to  su]ipresB  any  order  confederated  under 
lawB  BO  aitti-civic.  But  I  am  no  friend  to  any  rights  that  can 
be  disjoined  from  the  duty  of  enforcing  them.  I  therefore  at  onee 
confine  and  complete  the  sentence  thus  ; — The  State  not  only 
possesses  the  right  of  demanding,  but  is  in  duty  bound  to  demand, 
the  above  as  a  neeeaaary  condition  of  its  intrusting  to  any  order 
of  men,  and  to  auy  individual  as  a  member  of  a  known  order,  the 
titles,  functions,  and  investmeuta  of  the  National  Church. 

But  if  any  doubt  could  attach  to  the  proposition,  whether  thua 
staled  or  in  the  perfectly  equivalent  converse,  that  is,  that  the 
existence  and  known  enforcement  of  the  injunction  or  prohibitory 
by-law,  bclbre  described,  in  auy  order  or  incorporation  constitute* 
an  d  priori  disqualification  lor  the  trusteeship  of  tlie  Nationally, 
and  an  insuperable  ohstacle  to  the  establishment  of  such  an 
order  or  of  any  members  of  the  same  as  a  national  Clergy, — such 
doubt  will  be  removed,  as  soon  as  this  injunction,  or  vow  exacted 
and  given,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be,  by  which  the  memben  aS 
the  order,  collectively  and  us  such,  incapacitate  ihemselvea  g^D 
afiiirding  this  security  for  their  full,  faithful,  and  unbiassed  ap- 
plication of  a  national  trust  to  its  proper  and  national  purpote*, 
i»  found  in  conjunction  with,  and  aggravated  by.  the  three  fol- 
lowing circumstances  i  First,  that  this  iucapacitation  origiaatei 
in,  and  forms  part  of,  the  allegiance  of  the  order  to  a  ibreign  lor- 

■  A.U.O.  762. — inditi  niiladts,  tt  Itgi  Fapia  Poppaa  pritmiit  indueii,  hI, 
si  a  privilfffiit  parmhim  ciitaTitur,  vilul  parent  omnium  pvpulut  iiafeiiHe 
tenrrtL    Tac  Ana.  iii.  i'6.~£d. 
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ereigiity :  leooiidly,  that  it  is  notorious  that  the  canon  or  prescript, 
OB  which  it  is  groanded,  was  first  enforced  on  the  secular  clergy 
muTersaliy,  after  long  and  obstinate  reluctation  on  their  side,  and 
OQ  that  of  their  natural  sovereigns  in  the  several  realms,  to  which 
as  subjects  they  belonged  ;  and  that  it  is  still  retained  in  force, 
and  its  revocation  inflexibly  refused,  as  the  direct  and  only 
adequate  means  of  supporting  that  usurped  and  foreign  sov- 
eieignty,  and  of  securing  by  virtue  of  the  expatriating  and  insu- 
lating efiect  of  its  operation  the  devotion  and  allegiance  of  tho 
order*  to  their  visible  head  and  sovereign  :  and  thirdly,  that  the 
operation  of  the  interdict  precludes  one  of  the  most  constant  and 
infloential  ways  and  means  of  promoting  the  great  paramount 
end  of  a  National  Church,  the  progressive  civilization  of  the 
oommnnity. 

Emollit  moret,  nee  tinit  esteferos. 

And  now  let  me  conclude  these  preparatory  notices  by  com- 
preanng  the  sum  and  substance  of  my  argument  into  this  one 
sentence.  Though  many  things  may  detract  firom  the  compara- 
tive  fitness  of  individuals  or  of  particular  classes  for  the  trust  and 
fimetions  of  the  Nationalty,  there  are  only  two  absolute  disquali- 
ficsboits :  and  these  are,  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power,  or  the 
aeknowledgment  of  any  other  visible  head  of  the  Church,  but 
oar  forereign  lord  the  King :  and  compulsory  celibacy  in  connec- 
tion  with,  and  in  dependence  on,  a  foreign  and  extra-national 
hMd. 

*  For  tlie  foDest  and  ablest  exposition  of  this  point,  I  refer  to  the  Rey. 
Tnsfph  Bboco  White's  '*  Practical  and  Internal  Evidence  against  Catholl- 
■nd  to  that  idmirabU  work,  **  Riforma  tritalia^^  written  by  a  pro- 
and  apparently  sincere  Roman  Catholic,  a  work  which  well  merits 
I  know  no  work  so  well  fitted  to  soften  the  prejudices  against 
tht  theoretical  doctrines  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  to  deepen  our  reprobation 
of  what  it  aetually,  and  practically  is  in  all  countries  where  the  expediency 
«f  keeping  np  appearances,  as  in   Protestant  neighborhoods,  does  not 


CHAPTEB  X. 

ON    THE   KING  AND   THE   lUtlOH. 

A  TREATISE  ?  why,  the  suhjects  might,  I  own,  excite  toiN 
apprehension  of  the  sort.  But  it  will  be  fi>iuid  like  vandTf  QnA 
treatises  among  the  tinder-rolls  of  Hexeulanenm,  with  tttln  of  u 
large  promise,  somewhat  largely  and  irregularly  ablnreTiated  it 
the  process  of  unroUing.  In  fkct,  neither  my  purpoee  nor  ny 
limits  permit  more  than  a  few  hints  which  may  prepare  the 
reader  for  some  of  the  positions  assumed  in  the  seeond  pail  of 
this  volume. 

Of  the  King  with  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  conatitating 
the  State  (in  the  especial  and  antithetic  sense  of  the  wmd)  I 
have  already  spoken :  and  what  remains  is  <mly  to  determine  the 
proper  and  legitimate  objects  of  its  superintendence  and  contnL 
On  what  is  the  power  of  the  State  rightfully  exercised  ?  Nov, 
I  am  not  arguing  in  a  court  of  law ;  and  my  purpose  wonld  be 
grievously  misunderstood  if  what  I  say  should  be  taken  u  in» 
tended  for  an  assertion  of  the  fact.  Neither  of  facts,  nor  of  itat- 
utory  and  demandable  rights  do  I  speak  :  but  exclusively  of  the 
State  according  to  the  idea.  And  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of 
the  State,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  answer  that  the  legitimate  objeeti 
of  its  power  comprise  all  the  interests  and  couceras  of  the  propn- 
etage,  both  landed  and  personal,  and  whether  inheritaUy  Tested 
in  the  lineage  or  in  the  individual  citizen ;  and  these  alone. 
Even  in  the  lives  and  limbs  of  the  lieges  the  King,  as  the  head 
and  arm  of  the  State,  has  an  interest  of  property  :  and  in  any 
trespass  against  them  the  King  appears  as  plaintiff. 

The  chief  object,  for  which  men,  who  firom  the  beginning  ex- 
isted as  a  social  bond,  first  formed  themselves  into  a  state  and  on 
the  social  super-induced  the  political  relation,  was  not  the  pio- 
tection  of  their  lives  but  of  their  property.  The  natural  man  is 
too  proud  an  animal  to  admit  that  he  needs  any  other  piotectioo 
for  his  Me  than  what  his  own  courage  and  that  of  hit  elan  can 


ibes  only  which  ponea  individual  landed  property. 
the  rest  the  chief  is  the  general,  a  leader  in  war ;  not  a 
ite.  To  property  and  to  its  necessary  inequalities  must 
ed  all  human  laws,  that  would  not  be  laws  without  and 
lent  of  any  conventional  enactment ;  that  is,  all  State- 
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oomes  the  King*  as  the  head  of  the  National  Church  ixr 
and  the  protector  and  supreme  trustee  of  the  Nationaity : 
er  of  the  same  in  relation  to  its  proper  objects  being  ex* 
by  the  King  and  the  Houses  of  Convocation,  of  which,  as 
r  the  State,  the  King  is  the  head  and  arm.  And  here  if 
aen  my  purpose  to  enter  at  once  on  the  development  of 
tion,  together  with  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  it, 
need  with  increased  earnestness  remind  the  reader  that 
itfaer  describing  what  the  National  Church  now  is,  nor 
dug  what  it  ought  to  be.  My  statements  respect  the  idea 
deduced  from  its  original  purpose  and  ultimate  aim  :  and 
dea  only  must  my  assertions  be  understood.  But  the 
■ition  of  this  point  is  not  necessary  for  the  appreciation 
Ite  Bill  which  is  the  subject  of  the  following  part  of  the 
It  belongs  indeed  to  the  chapter  with  which  I  had  in- 
D  oouclude  this  volume,  and  which,  should  my  health 
md  the  circumstances  warrant  it,  it  is  still  my  intention 
low  the  present  work — namely,  my  humble  contribution 

.  .1  tin.     -A.  '-       A^         t.  >         Ji^m.^         ~^M«     t 
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I  pass,  therefore,  at  once  to  the  relations  of  the  Nation,  or  the 
State  iu  the  larger  sense  of  the  word,  to  the  State  especially  wo 
named,  and  to  the  Crown.  And  on  this  subject  again  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  a  few  important,  yet,  I  trust,  not  common  nor 
obvious,  remarks  respecting  the  conditions  requisite  or  especially 
favorable  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  realm.  From  these 
a^ain  I  separate  those,  the  nature  and  importance  of  which  can 
not  be  adequately  exhibited  but  by  adverting  to  the  consequencei 
which  have  followed  their  neglect  or  inobservance,  reserving 
them  for  another  place :  while  for  the  present  occasion  I  select 
two  only ;  but  these,  I  dare  believe,  not  unworthy  the  name  of 
political  principles,  or  maxims,  that  is,  regiUa  qutt  inter  maxi* 
7?ias  iiumerari  fnerentur.  And  both  of  them  forcibly  confirm 
and  exemplify  a  remark,  often  and  in  various  ways  suggested  to 
my  mind,  that  with,  perhaps,  one*  exception,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult in  the  whole  compass  of  language  to  find  a  metaphor  so 
conimensurato,  so  pregnant,  or  suggesting  so  many  points  of  eluci- 
dation, as  that  of  body  politic,  as  the  exponent  of  a  State  or 
Realm.  I  have  little  admiration  for  the  many-jointed  similitudes 
of  Flavel,  and  other  finders  of  moral  and  spiritual  meanings  in 
the  works  of  art  and  nature,  where  the  proportion  of  the  likeness 
to  the  diilerence  not  seldom  reminds  me  of  the  celebrated  com- 
parison of  the  moniiuff  twilight  to  a  boiled  lobster.t  But  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  bcxly  politic  and  the  body  natural  holds 
even  in  the  detail  of  application.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed that  I  expect  to  derive  any  proof  of  my  positions  from  this 
analogy.  My  object  in  thus  prefacing  them  is  answered,  if  I  have 
shown  cause  for  the  use  of  the  physiological  terms  by  which  I 
have  sought  to  render  my  meaning  intelligible. 

The  first  condition  then  required,  in  order  to  a  sound  constitu- 
tion of  the  body  politic,  is  a  due  proj^rtion  of  the  free  and  per- 
meative  life  and  cnerg}-  of  tlie  nation  to  the  organized  powers 
brought  within  containing  channels.  What  those  vital  forces 
that  seem  to  bear  an  analogy  to  the  im|)onderable  agents,  mag- 
netic, or  galvanic,  in  bodies  inorganic,  if  indeed,  they  are  not  the 
same  in  a  higher  cnerg\'  and  under  a  different  law  of  action — 
what  these,  1  say,  are  in  the  living  body  in  distinction  from  the 

•  That  imiiK'ly  cif  tlio  Word  (John  i.  1)  for  the  Divine  Alterity;  the 
JJtua  Alter  et  IJan  of  l»hilo;  Diitas  Objeciiva. 
f  JJudibras,  pi.  ii.  c  2.  v.  29.— Ed 
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fluids  in  the  glaodf  and  feiwtia — diis  ame.  or  xi  !eaac  V^3*?nig  ^ 
like  relfttioii,  are  the  inddtamiiLabtfS.  bit  tec  itrGal  in&aences 
of  intellect,  infonnadon.  prgTa:': ng  pciscpus  inif  Teoiiendes  .  ^a 
which  we  most  add  the  indoence  cf  prcpettj.  or  isccoe.  wiiere 
it  exists  withoat  right  cf  sn^i^e  arucaed  tibfreccV  va  the  reen- 
^MX^  definite,  and  legally  reccgnjzed  pow^eis  in  the  bodr  politic. 
Bot  as  no  simile  runs  on  all  fisor  Legs  [^mkH  szFtnLe  at  idamV  so 
here  the  diHerence  in  respect  of  tiie  bcdj  politic  is.  that  in  smidiT 
instances  the  former,  that  is.  the  penneatiTe.  ^lecies  of  &rce  is 
capable  of  being  conrerted  into  the  latter,  cf  bong  as  it  wcxe 
organized  and  rendered  a  part  of  the  Ta^colar  system,  br  attach- 
ing a  measured  and  determinate  political  right  or  prixilege 
thereto. 

What  the  exact  proportion,  howeTer.  of  the  two  kinds  of  force 
should  be,  it  is  imposgible  to  predetermine.  But  the  existence  of 
a  disproportion  is  sure  to  be  detected  sooner  or  later  by  the  eliects. 
Thus :  the  ancient  Greek  democracies,  the  hot-beds  of  art.  science, 
genius,  and  civilization,  fi>ll  into  dlseolution  from  the  excess  of  the 
former,  the  permeatiTe  power  deranging  the  functions,  and  by 
explosions  shattering  the  organic  structures,  which  they  should 
hare  enlivened.  On  the  contrary,  the  Republic  of  Venice  fell  by 
the  contrary  extremes.  For  there  all  political  power  was  con- 
fined to  the  determinate  vessels,  and  these  becoming  more  and 
more  rigid,  even  to  an  ossification  of  the  arteries,  the  State,  in 
which  the  people  were  nothing,  lost  all  power  of  resistance  ad 
extra. 

Under  this  head,  in  short,  there  are  three  possible  sorts  of  mal- 
formation to  be  noticed.  The  first  is,  the  adjunction  or  concession 
of  direct  political  power  to  personal  force  and  influence,  whether 
physical  or  intellectual,  existing  in  classes  or  aggregates  of  indi- 
viduals, without  those  fixed  or  tangible  possessions,  freehold, 
copyhold,  or  leasehold,  in  land,  house,  or  stock.  The  power 
resulting  from  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  or  skill,  and  from  the 
superior  development  of  the  understanding  i.s,  doubtless,  of  a  far 
nobler  kind  than  mere  physical  strength  and  fierceness  ;  the  one 
being  peculiar  to  the  animal  man,  the  other  common  to  him  with 
the  bear,  the  bufialo,  and  the  mastiff  And  if  superior  talents, 
and  the  mere  possession  of  knowledges,  such  as  can  be  Icarnwl  at 
Mechanics'  Institutions,  were  regularly  accompanied  with  a  will 
in  harmony  with  the  reason,  and  a  consequent  fulKirdiualvou  oC 
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the  appetites  and  passions  to  the  ultimate  ends  of  oar  Itevog  ;- 
intellectual  giAs  and  attainments  were  infallible  signs  of 
and  goodness  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  knowing  and  derer 
were  always  rational ; — if  the  mere  facts  of  science  conferred  or 
suiH'rseded  the  sof\ening  humanizing  influences  of  the  moral 
world,  that  habitual  presence  of  the  beautiful  or  the  seemly,  and 
tliat  exemption  from  all  familiarity  with  the  grora,  the  mean, 
and  the  disorderly,  whether  in  look  or  language,  or  in  the  so^ 
rounding  objects,  in  which  the  main  efficacy  of  a  liberal  educar 
tiou  consists ; — and  if,  lastly,  these  acquirements  and  powen  of 
tlie  luiderstanding  could  be  shared  equally  by  the  whole  clao^ 
and  did  not,  as  by  a  necessity  of  nature  they  ever  most  do,  &11 
to  the  lot  of  two  or  three  in  each  several  group,  club,  or  neigh- 
borhood  ; — then,  indeed,  by  an  enlargement  of  the  Chinese  sys- 
tem, pohtical  power  might  not  unwisely  be  conferred  as  the  kon- 
orarium  or  privilege  on  having  passed  through  all  the  forms  in 
the  national  schools,  without  the  security  of  political  ties,  ^-ithoat 
tliose  fastenings  and  radical  fibres  of  a  collective  and  registrable 
property,  by  whieh  the  citizen  inheres  in  and  belongs  to  the 
oonnnonwealth,  as  a  constituent  part  either  of  the  Proprietage, 
or  of  the  Xationaltv;  either  of  the  State  or  of  the  National 
Chnrch.  But  as  the  contrar}*  of  all  these  suppositions  may  Ic 
more  safely  assumed,  the  practical  conclusion  will  be — not  tha: 
tlie  requisite  means  of  intellectual  development  and  growth  should 
be  withholden  from  any  native  of  the  soil,  which  it  was  at  all 
times  wicked  to  wish,  and  which  it  would  be  now  silly  to  attempt : 
but  that  the  giAs  of  the  understanding  whether  the  boon  of  a 
genial  nature,  or  the  rewartl  of  more  persistent  application,  should 
be  allowed  fair  play  in  the  acquiring  of  that  proprietorship,  to 
which  a  certain  portion  of  political  power  belongs  as  its  proper 
function.  For  in  this  way  there  is  at  least  a  strong  probability 
that  intellectual  power  will  be  armed  with  political  power,  only 
where  it  has  previously  been  combined  with  and  guarded  by  the 
moral  qualities  of  prudence,  industr)-,  and  self-control.  And  this 
is  the  first  of  the  three  kinds  of  mal-organization  in  a  state ; — 
namely,  direct  political  power  ^\'ithout  cognizable  possession. 

The  second  is,  the  exclusion  of  any  class  or  mmaerous  body  of 
individuals,  who  have  notoriously  risen  into  possession,  and  the 
influence  inevitably  connected  with  known  possession,  under  pre- 
tence of  impediments  that  do  not  directly  or  essentially  afliect  the 
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ehaneter  of  the  indiTidoBLi  aa  citiaens,  or  abiolutely  diaqiialify 
them  for  the  pexfbrmance  of  civic  duties.  Imperfect,  yet  opprea- 
tire  and  irritating,  ligatozea  these  that  peril  the  trunk,  the  circu- 
lating current  of  which  they  would  withhold,  even  more  than  the 
limb  whirh  they  would  fiun  excommunicate. 

The  third  and  last  is,  a  gross  iucorrespondency.  in  relation  to 
our  own  country,  of  the  proportion  of  the  antagonist  interests  at 
the  body  politic  in  the  representative  body,  in  the  two  Hoiuea  of 
Parliament,  to  the  actual  proportina  of  the  same  interests  and  of 
the  pnblie  influence  exerted  by  the  some  in  the  nation  at  larse. 
Whether  in  consequence  of  the  orraduai  revolution  whicli  has 
trmnifcrred  to  the  magnates  of  the  landeii  interest  no  large  a  por- 
tioB  of  that  borough  representatinu  which  was  to  have  been  its 
eoimterbaiance ;  whether  the  same  causes  which  have  deranged 
the  equilibrium  of  the  landed  ami  the  *moneyefi  iuterestji  m  the 

*  Momnftd,  used  arbitrarily,  as  in  prtrfifnlim^  pag^  thp.  wnt'lM.  P^mmtii 
sod  Independent,  from  my  inability  to  tinii  any  one  A«*lf-int.frprf>rini^  trnr/i, 
that  wocdd  Mrre  fiyr  th«  zenm<!  name  of  th«*  fuur  i>iam«4i.  on  vhuth  I  ha^t 
ttat«d  the  interett  of  pnH^MUon  mi>r(i  «»p«tf!iaily  Xa*  'iery-niL  aiul  with  it 
tbt  firccdum  which  u  the  uniiiipenaable'^Dniliriitn  anil  pr'ip«*lUn(f  turrit  of  .lil 
BStkL^nal  progreu:  even  aa  the  oimnter  pole,  r.lu*  'AXwv  j;?i<\X.  ixw.ftt'^t  of  tlin 
body  politic  it4  permanent* j.  m  mf>re  fflpt'ciuily  '^nmniit.r*^*!  t.<>  Uii*  lan<lMl 
order,  an  ita  natural  j^iardian  ami  'Ifponir. iry.  I  hav.»  r.hHp«'fi»pn  luul  r^wiur^ 
to  the  eoorenxent  fiirire  of  ^peeeh,  hy  whii*h  a  ••iimtpifiioiM  part  nr  fHar.isr^ 
«f  Atabjeet  is  nsed  v*  esEpreaa  the  whiile ;  ami  t.li**  r*4ii^r  Vill  be  «i  tjinA  aii 
ti  izikieratanil.  that  the  monejeti  oriinr  in  thiit  piai*K<Tfimpr«*iiititiiH  ami  ttamln 
ijr  the  ei)oam<reiaL  manu&eturing,  <li!iu-ihntive.  ami  profeMinnai  eluanea  of 
the  ommunitr. 

Only  a  few  davA  a^x  an  aeeident  placed  in  my  hami  a  Wtific  of  whirh, 
from  my  ▼ery  limited  •fpportimitie»  of  «e«*ing  new  pnMit*ar.iiinM,  £  baii  Df.ver 
be*#re  heard, — Mr.  Crawfunf*  Hiati>rT  of  the  Indian  Anihiprrlatfri — the 
'T.)rk  of  a  wise  ad  w»;ll  ta  "if  an  able  and  w-il-infiirm*^!  man.  N''*wl  I  iulii 
that  it  waa  ni>  •*rdinary  STratitii^ation  to  lind  that  in  r^sipefTt  *ti  «!ertain  prtKni- 
nent  poaitioDa.  maintained  in  tliia  Tolnme,  I  had  ane«indeit«niily  been  tiifiitiut^ 
behind  the  nhield  of  one  whom  I  lieem  it  an  hnn^r  ti>  f<itli>w.  But  the  fheeta 
enatainin^  the  pninagri  having  been  printed  odL  I  avail  mywlf  of  thi.4  m>te 
to  inaert  the  senteneea  from  Mr.  Crawfird's  Hiat4>ry.  rather  than  kjee  the 
(vmfirmatioQ  which  a  coimndenee  with  40  hij^  an  anthi>rity  haa  pro«iai*ed 
•m  mv  own  mimi  and  the  a<iilitif ^nal  w-i^t  whieh  my  aentim»;nta  will  re 
<eiTe'in  the  jmiiyment  of  other*.  The  drat  of  the  two  .drtrarti  the  reailer 
win  rnnrirWr  aa  annexed  to  pp.  39,  40  of  this  rolome;  the  Moi<nil  ti>  thii 
par^raph  (p.  T«l)  on  the  proteetioa  of  property,  aa  the  Aii  chiefly  pr*> 
poaad  IB  the  fcmatioo  of  a  fixed  goTemnicnt,  qooCcd  from  a  work  of  my 
own.  pabiubad  taa  or  •!•*«■  ywra  bdbra  tba  appaar«MS  oC  Mr.  CrawfurdTs 
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Legislature  have  not  likewise  deranged  the  balance  between  the 
two  unequal  divisions  of  the  landed  interest  itself,  namely,  the 
Major  Barons,  or  great  land-owners,  with  or  without  title,  and 
llie  great  body  of  the  agricultural  community,  and  thus  gi^vn  to 
tlio  real  or  imagined  interests  of  the  comparatiTely  few  the  im- 
posing name  of  the  interest  of  the  whole,  the  landed  interest ; — 
these  are  questions,  to  which  the  obdurate  adherence  to  the  jail- 
crowding  game-laws  (which  during  the  reading  of  the  Litany,  I 
have  sometimes  been  tempted  to  include,  by  a  sort  of  sub  inidr 
Use,  in  the  petitions— //i9;7t  ^nvy,  hatred^  cmd  malice^  and  all 
tnicliaritoMeness  ;  from  battle,  murder y  and  sudden  deaths  Cfcod 
Lord,  deliver  1/5  /)  to  which  the  old  corn-laws,  and  the  exdosion 
of  the  produce  of  our  own  colonies  from  our  distiUeries,  during 
the  war,  against  the  earnest  recommendation  of  the  government; 
the  retention  of  the  statutes  against  usury,  and  other  points  of 
minor  importance  or  of  less  safe  handling,  may  seem  at  a  first 
view  to  suggest  an  answer  in  the  affirmative  ;  but  which,  for  rea- 
sons before  assigned,  1  shall  leave  unresolved,  content  if  only  I 
have  mado  the  principle  itself  intelligible. 

The  following  anecdote,  for  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  its 
truth,  and  no  warrant  to  offer  for  its  accuracy,  I  give  not  as  a 
fact  in  proof  of  an  overbalance  of  the  landed  interest,  but  as  an 
indistinctly  remembered  hearsay,  in  elucidation  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  words.     Some  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago — for  so  long  I 

History,  which  I  notice  in  order  to  give  the  principle  in  question  that  prob- 
ability of  its  being  grounded  in  fact,  which  is  derived  from  the  agreement 
of  two  independent  minds.  The  first  extract  Mr.  Crawford  introdaces  bj 
the  remark  that  the  possession  of  wealth,  derived  from  a  fertile  khI,  en- 
couraged the  pri>gress  of  absolute  power  in  Java.    He  then  proceeds— 

Extract  L 

The  devotion  of  a  people  to  nsrricultural  industry,  by  rendering  them- 
selves more  tame  and  their  property  more  tangible,  went  still  lartbtf  to- 
wards it :  for  wherever  agriculture  is  the  principal  pursuit,  there  it  may  oe^ 
tainly  be  reckoned,  that  the  people  will  be  found  hving  under  an  abtolute 
government. — Vol.  iii.  p.  24. 

Extract  II. 

In  cases  of  murder,  no  distinction  is  made  (in  the  ancient  lairs  of  the 
Indian  Islanders)  between  wilful  murder  and  chance-medley.  It  is  the  lost, 
which  the  family  or  tribe  sustains,  that  is  ocmsidered,  and  the  peconiarj 
eompeniation  was  calculated  to  make  up  that  loea — ^Ih  p.  123^ 
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tiunk  it  most  have  been,  since  the  circumstance  was  first  related 
to  me— my  illnstrious  (alas !  I  must  add,  I  fear,  my  late)  friend. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  at  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  request,  ana1}'zed  a 
portion  of  an  East  Indian  import,  known  by  the  names  of  cutch, 
and  term  Japonica  ;  but  which  he  ascertained  to  be  a  vegetable 
extract,  consisting  almost  wholly  of  pure  tannin :  and  further 
trials,  with  less  pure  specimens,  still  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  average  product  would  be  seven  parts  in  ten  of  the  tanning 
principle.  This  discovery  was  ^communicated  to  the  trade  ;  and 
on  inquiry  made  at  the  India  House,  it  was  found  that  this  cutch 
conld  be  prepared  in  large  quantities,  and  imported  at  a  price 
which,  after  an  ample  profit  to  the  importers,  it  would  very  well 
anfwer  the  purposes  of  the  tanners  to  give.  The  trade  itself,  too, 
wma  likely  to  be  greatly  benefited  and  enlarged  by  being  rendered 
\tm  dependent  on  particular  situations ;  while  the  reduction  of 

*  And  (if  I  recollect  right,  though  it  was  not  from  hi^n,  that  I  reeeired 
tlie  meedote)  by  a  friead  of  Sir  Humphrey's,  whom  I  am  proad  to  think 
B^  friend  likewiae,  and  by  an  elder  claim  :* — a  man  whom  I  have  seen  now 
IB  his  harvest-field,  or  the  market,  now  in  a  committee-room  with  the  Rick 
mans  and  Ricardos  of  the  age ;  at  another  time  with  Davy,  Wollastoo,  and 
the  Wedgewoods;  now  with  Wordsworth,  Southey.  and  other  friends  not 
anbeard  of  in  the  republic  of  letters ;  now  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  ridi 
and  the  noble,  and  now  presiding  at  the  annual  dinner  of  a  Tillage  benefit 
soeieCy  ;  and  in  each  seeming  to  be  in  the  very  place  he  was  intended  for, 
and  taking  the  part  to  which  his  tastes,  talents,  and  attainments  gave  him 
an  admitted  right  And  yet  this  is  not  the  most  remarkable,  not  the  indi- 
vidnaUzing.  trmit  of  my  friend*s  character.  It  is  almost  overlooked  in  the 
originality  and  raciness  of  his  intellect ;  in  the  life,  freshness  and  practical 
▼aloe  of  his  remarks  and  notices,  truths  plucked  as  they  are  growing,  and 
deUvered  to  you  with  the  dew  on  them,  the  fair  earnings  of  an  observing 
eje.  armed  and  kept  on  the  watch  by  thought  and  meditation ;  and  above 
all,  in  the  integrity  or  entireness  of  his  being  {intr^rutn  et  tifu  eera  v<u\ 
the  steadiness  of  his  attachments,  and  the  activity  and  persistency  of  a  be- 
nevolence, whiA  BO  graciously  pressed  a  warm  temper  into  the  service  of  a 
vet  warmer  heart  and  so  lights  up  the  little  flaws  and  imperfections,  inci- 
dent to  humanity  in  its  choicest  specimens,  that  were  their  removal  at  the 
option  of  his  friends  (and  few  have,  or  deserve  to  have  so  many),  not  a  man 
among  them  but  woiJd  vote  for  leaving  him  as  he  is.  • 

This  is  a  note  digressive ;  but,  as  the  height  of  the  offence  is,  that  the 
garnish  is  too  good  for  the  dish,  I  shall  confine  my  apology  to  a  confession 
of  the  fault 


'  Ths  lat€  cxesUent  Thomas  Poole  of  Nether  Stowey,  Somerset — Sd, 
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the  price  at  which  it  could  be  offered  to  the  fbreign  coiuiimer, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  universally  admitted  superiority 
of  the  English  leather,  might  be  reasonably  calculated  on  as  en- 
abling us  to  undersell  our  foreign  rivals  in  their  own  markets. 
Accordingly,  an  ofier  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  principal 
persons  interested  in  the  leather  trade  to  purchase,  at  any  price 
below  the  sum  that  had  been  stated  to  them  as  the  highest  or 
extreme  price,  as  large  a  quantity  as  it  was  probable  that  the 
Company  would  find  it  feasible  or  convenient  to  import  in  the 
first  instance.  Well !  the  ships  went  out,  and  the  ships  returned, 
again  and  again  :  and  no  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  said  de- 
sideratum appearing  among  the  imports,  enough  only  being  im- 
ported to  meet  the  former  demand  of  the  druggists,  and  (it  is 
whispered)  of  certain  ingenious  transmuters  of  Bohea  into  Hyaon, 
— my  memory  does  not  enable  me  to  determine  whether  tlie  in- 
quiry into  the  occasion  of  this  disappointment  was  made,  or 
whether  it  was  anticipated  by  a  discovery  that  it  would  be  nsdess. 
But  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  tanners  had  not  been 
the  only  persons,  whose  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  quali- 
ties of  the  article,  and  the  consequences  of  its  importation ;  and 
that  a  very  intelligible  hint  had  been  given  to  persons  of  known 
influence  in  Leadenhall-street,  that  in  case  any  such  importation 
were  allowed,  the  East  India  Company  must  not  expect  any  sup- 
port from  the  landed  interest  in  Parliament  at  the  next  renewal, 
or  motion  for  the  renewal  of  their  Charter.  The  East  India 
Company  might  reduce  the  price  of  bark,  one  half  or  more  ;  and 
the  British  navy,  and  the  grandsons  of  our  present  senators,  might 
thank  them  for  thousands  and  myriads  of  noble  oaks,  lefl  unstript 
in  consequence — this  may  be  true  ;  but  no  less  true  is  it,  that  the 
free  merchants  would  soon  reduce  the  price  of  good  tea  in  the 
same  proportion,  and  monopolists  ought  to  have  a  feeling  for  each 
other. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


.T10H8  OF  THE  FOTCH11AL  TO  THE   ACTUAL. — ^THE  OMXXP- 
OTEKCB   OF  PAEUAMENT  ;^-OF   WHAT   KDSD. 


80  nuidi  in  explanatioii  of  the  first  of  the  two  oonditioiu*  of 
ths  health  and  vigor  of  a  body  politic :  and  &r  more,  I  must  eon- 
ini,  than  I  had  m3^if  reckoned  on.  I  will  endeavor  to  indem- 
■ify  tha  leader  by  despatching  the  second  in  a  few  sentences, 
whidk  eoold  not  so  easily  hare  been  accomplished  without  the 
explanations  giren  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  For  as  we  have 
the  first  oondition  in  the  due  proportion  of  the  free  and  per- 
life  of  the  state  to  the  powers  organized,  and  severally 
detarmined  by  their  appropriate  containing  or  conducting  nerves, 
or  vcsmIs  ;  the  second  condition  is  a  due  proportion  of  the  poten- 
tial, that  is,  latent  or  dormant  power  to  the  actual  power.  In  the 
fint  eondition,  both  powers  alike  are  awake  and  in  act.  The 
haliniy  is  produced  by  the  polarization  of  the  actual  power,  that 
is,  the  opposition  of  the  actual  power  organized  to  the  actual 
power  free  and  permeating  the  organs.  In  the  second,  the  actual 
power,  in  ioto,  is  opposed  to  the  potential.  It  has  been  frequently 
and  troly  observed  that  in  England,  where  the  ground  plan,  the 
skeletcm,  as  it  were,  of  the  government  is  a  monarchy,  at  once 
bottressed  and  limited  by  the  aristocracy  (the  assertions  of  its 
popular  character  finding  a  better  support  in  the  harangues  and 
theories  of  popular  men,  than  in  state-documents  and  the  records 
of  dear  history),  a  far  greater  degree  of  liberty  is,  and  long  has 
been,  enjoyed  than  ever  existed  in  the  ostensibly  freest,  that  is, 
most  democratic  commonwealths  of  ancient  or  of  modem  tin^s  ; — 
greater,  indeed,  and  with  a  more  decisive  predominance  of  the 
spirit  of  fireedom  than  the  wisest  and  most  philanthropic  states- 
men of  antiquity,  or  than  the  great  Commonwealth Vmen  (the 
of  that  nant>w  interspace  of  blue  sky  between  the  black 

•  Sm  anU.  p  7a.— JBi 
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doudfl  of  the  first  and  second  Charles's  reigns),  belierad  eowpafr 
ible,  the  one  with  the  safety  of  the  State,  the  other  with  the  iih 
terests  of  morality. 

Yes !  for  little  less  than  a  century  and  a  half  Englishmen  have 
collectiYely  and  individually  lived  and  acted  with  fewer  restramfti 
on  their  free  agency  than  the  citizens  of  any  known*  lepnUie, 
past  or  present  The  fact  is  certain.  It  has  heen  often  boasted 
of,  but  never,  I  think,  clearly  explained.  The  solution  must,  it 
is  obvious,  be  sought  for  in  the  combination  of  einnmurtaiUMS,  to 
which  we  owe  the  insular  privilege  of  a  self-evolving  Gonstitiition : 
and  the  following  will,  I  think,  be  found  the  main  cause  of  the 
fact  in  question.  Extremes  meet — an  adage  of  inezhuistiUe 
exemplification.  A  democratic  republic  and  an  absolute  mos* 
archy  agree  in  this ;  that,  in  both  alike,  the  nation  or  peofle 
delegates  its  whole  power.  Nothing  is  left  obsouie,  nothing  sof^ 
fered  to  remain  in  the  idea,  unevolved  and  only  acknowledged  as 
an  existing,  yet  indeterminable  right.  A  Constitution  snoh  stalss 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess.  The  whole  will  of  the  body  poli- 
tic is  in  act  at  every  moment.  But  in  the  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land according  to  the  idea  (which  in  this  instance  has  demon- 
strated its  actuality  by  its  practical  influence,  and  this  too  though 
counter- worked  by  fashionable  errors  and  maxims,  that  left  their 
validity  behind  in  the  law-courts,  from  which  they  were  borrowed) 
the  nation  has  delegated  its  power,  not  without  measure  and  cir- 
cumscription, whether  in  respect  of  the  duration  of  the  trust,  or 
of  the  particular  interests  intrusted. 

The  omnipotence  of  Parliament,  in  the  mouth  of  a  lawyer,  and 
understood  exclusively  of  the  restraints  and  remedies  within  thft 
competence  of  our  law-courts,  is  objectionable  only  as  bombast 
It  is  but  a  puffing  pompous  way  of  stating  a  plain  matter  of  fact 
Yet  in  the  times  preceding  the  Restoration  even  this  was  not  uni- 
versally admitted.  And  it  is  not  without  a  fair  show  of  reason 
that  the  shrewd  and  learned  author  of  "  The  Royalist's  Defence," 


*  It  will  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  United  States  of  North 
should  have  been  excepted.  But  the  identity  of  stock,  language,  fflittfwiiiL 
manners,  and  laws  scarcely  allows  me  to  consider  this  an  ezeeptioQ :  ertt 
though  it  were  quite  certain  both  that  it  is  and  that  it  will  oontinoe  anolL 
It  was,  at  all  events,  a  remark  worth  remembering,  which  I  onoe  heard  firom 
a  traveller  (a  prejudiced  one,  I  must  admit),  that  where  every  man  maj 
take  liberties,  there  is  little  liberty  for  any  man ;— or,  that  where  evirj 
man  takes  liberties,  no  man  can  enjoy  any. 
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m1  in  the  year  1648  (a  tract  of  172  pages,  small  quarto, 
which  I  now  transcribe),  thus  sums  up  his  argument  and 


Jpon  the  whole  matter  clear  it  is,  the  Parhament  itself  (that 
e  King,  the  Lords,  and  Conmions)  although  unanimously 
nting,  are  not  boundless  :  the  Judges  of  the  realm  by  the 
UDiental  law  of  England  have  power  to  determine  which 
of  Parliaments  are  binding  and  which  void,"  p.  48. — That 
laimons  declaration  of  the  Judges  of  the  realm  that  any 
I  Act  of  Parliament  was  against  right  reason  and  the  funda- 
al  law  of  the  land  (that  is,  the  constitution  of  the  realm), 
1  render  such  Act  null  and  void,  was  a  principle  that  did  not 
defenders  among  the  lawyers  of  elder  times.  And  in  a  state 
eiely  in  which  the  competently  informed  and  influential 
ben  of  the  community  (the  national  Clerisy  not  included), 
ely  perhaps  trebled  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  two 
es,  and  Parliaments  were  so  often  tumultuary  congresses  of 
torious  party  rather  than  representatives  of  the  State,  the 
and  power  here  asserted  might  have  been  wisely  vested  in 
idges  of  the  realm  :  and  with  at  least  equal  wisdom,  under 
Ipe  of  circumrtances,  has  the  right  been  suffered  to  fall  into 
Uioe.  "  Therefore  let  the  potency  of  Parliament  be  that 
■t  and  uttermost,  beyond  which  a  court  of  law  looketh  not : 
vithin  the  sphere  of  the  Courts  quicquid  Rex  cum  Parlior 

0  voluU,  fatum  sit .'" 

t  if  the  strutting  phrase  be  taken,  as  from  sundry  recent 
hes  respecting  the  fundamental  institutions  of  the  realm  it 
be  reasonably  inferred  that  it  has  been  taken,  that  is,  abso- 
\  and  in  reference,  not  to  our  courts  of  law  exclusively,  but 
)  nation,  to  England  with  all  her  venerable  heir-looms,  and 
all  her  germs  of  reversionary  wealth, — thus  used  and  imder- 
,  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament  is  an  hjrperbole  that  would 
in  mischief  in  it,  were  it  only  that  it  tends  to  provoke  a  de- 
V  analysis  of  the  materials  of  the  joint-stock  company,  to 

1  so  terrific  an  attribute  belongs,  and  the  competence  of  the 
holders  in  this  earthly  omnipotence  to  exercise  the  same. 
cm  this  head  the  observations  and  descriptive  statements 

in  the  fiflh  chapter  of  the  old  tract,  just  cited,  retain  all 
finroe  ;  or  if  any  have  fallen  oflT,  their  place  has  been  abun- 
J  filled  up  by  new  growths.     The  degree  and  sort  of  knowl- 
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edge,  talent,  probity,  and  prescience,  "wliich  it  wonU  hb  oalf  to 
easy,  were  it  not  too  invidious,  to  prove  firom  aeti  and 
presented  by  the  history  of  the  last  half-centoiy,  an  bat 
measure  even  when  exerted  within  the  sphaie  and 
tion  of  the  constitution,  and  on  the  matteia  properly  and 
liarly  appertaining  to  the  State  acoofding  to  the  idea ;  -thl 
tion  of  moral  and  mental  endowment  placed  by  the  ado  «f  At 
7?/ii^uam-gigantic  height  and  amplitnde  of  power,  implied  in  At 
unqualified  use  of  the  phrase,  Qmnipotenoe  of  Parliament,  ui 
with  its  dwarfdom  intensified  by  the  eontrait,  woold  thnatoi  to 
distort  the  countenance  of  truth  itself  with  the  sardonio  langk  cf 
irony.* 

The  non-resistance  of  successiYe  generatioiia  has  ever  been,  ui 
with  evident  reason,  deemed  equivalent  to  a  taoit  oanient,  en  tht 
part  of  the  nation,  and  as  finally  legitimating  the  aet  thm  w^ 
quiesced  in,  however  great  the  dereliction  of  principle,  and  breach 
of  trust,  the  original  enactment  may  have  been.     I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  without  ofience  I  may  venture  to  designate  the  Sep- 
tennial Act  as  an  act  of  usurpation,  tenfold  more  dangerous  tc^ 
the  true  liberty  of  the  nation  than  the  pretext  for  the  meaaure^^ 
namely,  the  apprehended  Jacobite  leaven  from  a  new  eleetioiM^ 
was  at  all  likely  to  have  proved  :   and  I  repeat  the  oonvietio:^ 
which  I  have  expressed  in  reference  to  the  practical  suppreasic^^a 
of  the  Convocation,  that  no  great  principle  was  ever  invaded  c=s 
trampled  on,  that  did  not  sooner  or  later  avenge  itself  on 
country,  and  even  on  the  governing  classes  themselves,  l^ 
consequence  of    the  precedent.      The  statesman   who  has 
learned  this  from  history  has  missed  its  most  valuable  Teso3% 
and  might  in  my  opinion  as  profitably,  and  far  more  delightful!^; 
have  devoted  his  hours  of  study  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Novels.! 

*  I  bave  not  iu  my  poesession  tbe  morning  paper  in  which  I  read  it,  or 
I  8)iould  with  great  pleasure  transcribe  an  admirable  passage  firom  t^ 
present  Kin^  of  Sweden's  Address  to  tbe  Storthing,  or  Parliament  of  Nor- 
way, on  the  necessary  limits  of  Parliamentary  power,  coDBistentfy  with  the 
existence  of  a  constituti<HL  But  I  can  with  confidence  refer  the  reader  to 
tbe  speech,  as  worthy  of  an  Alfred.  Every  thing  indeed  that  I  hare  beard 
or  read  of  this  sovereign,  has  contributed  to  the  impressioo  oo  my  mini 
that  he  is  a  good  and  a  wise  man,  and  worthy  to  be  the  kii^  of  a  virtaooi 
people,  the  purest  specimen  of  the  Gothic  race. 

t  This  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  these  faiHnsting  yolutnea  had 
been  recammsDded  as  a  aabstitiite  for  hktory— m  grooad  of 
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lot  I  must  draw  in  my  reins.  Neither  my  limits  permit,  nor 
I  my  present  purpose  require,  that  I  should  do  more  than  ex- 
)lify  the  limitation  resulting  from  that  latent  or  potential 
rer,  a  due  proporti(»i  of  which  to  the  actual  powers  I  have 
«d  at  the  second  condition  of  the  health  and  vigor  of  a  body 
itic,  hy  an  instance  bearing  directly  on  the  measure  which  in 
fidlowing  section  I  am  to  aid  in  appreciating,  and  which  was 
ooeasion  of  the  whole  work.  The  principle  itself, — which,  as 
eontained  within  the  rule  and  compass  of  law,  its  practical 
nifestations  being  indeterminable  and  inappreciable  a  priori, 
I  then  only  to  be  recorded  as  having  manifested  itself,  when 
predisposing  causes  and  the  enduring  effects  prove  the  unific 
id  and  energy  of  the  nation  to  have  been  in  travail ;  when 
7  have  made  audible  to  the  historian  that  voice  of  the  people 
ieh  is  the  voice  of  God ; — ^this  principle,  I  say  (or  the  power, 
it  is  the  subject  of  it),  which  by  its  very  essence  existing  and 
rking  as  an  idea  only,  except  in  the  rare  and  predestined 
ichs  of  growth  and  reparation,  might  seem  to  many  fitter  mat- 
ibr  verse  than  for  sober  argument, — I  will,  by  way  of  com- 
imise,  and  for  the  amusement  of  the  reader,  sum  up  in  the 
ming  prose  of  an  old  Puritan  poet,  consigned  to  contempt  by 
.  Pope,  but  whose  writings,  with  all  their  barren  flats  and 
bUiug  common-place,  contain  nobler  principles,  pro  founder 
ths,  and  more  that  is  properly  and  peculiarly  poetic,  than  are 
be  fi>und  in  his  own  works.**  The  passage  in  question,  how- 
IT,  I  found  occupying  the  last  page  on  a  flying-sheet  of  four 
,  entitled  England's  Misery  arid  Remedy ^  in  a  judicious 


I,  to  which  I  could  not  coDscientiouBly  accede ;  though  Bome  balfdoxen 
Jmm  Novels,  with  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  contents  of  every  page,  I 
d  over  nK>re  often  in  the  coarse  of  a  year  than  I  can  hooestly  put  down 
ny  own  credit 

'  If  it  were  asked  whether  I  consider  the  works  of  the  one  of  equal  value 

h  those  of  the  other,  or  hold  George  Withers  to  be  as  great  a  writer  as 

acaiider  Pope, — my  answer  would  be  that  I  am  as  little  likely  to  do  so, 

the  qaerist  would  be  to  put  no  greater  value  on  a  highly  wrought  vase 

yar^  silver  from  the  band  of  a  master,  than  of  an  equal  weight  of  copper 

that  contained  a  small  per  centage  of  separable  g^>ld  scattered  through 

Tlie  reader  will  be  pleased  to  observe  that  in  the  passage  here  cited, 

''State"  is  used  in  the  largest  sense,  and  ai^ synonymous  with  the  realm, 

iUtire  body  politic,  including  Church  and  State  in  the  narrower  and 

«ial  aeoae  of  the  latter  term. 
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Letter  from  an  Utter-Barrtster  to  his  Special  Riend^  eofteenh 
ing  Lieut-Col.  Lilbume^s  Imprisonment  in  Newgate;  and  I 
beg  leave  to  borrow  the  introduction,  together  with  tha  etxtnct 
or  that  part  at  least,  which  suited  my  puipoea. 

"  Christian  Reader,  having  a  vacant  place  for  tome  few  liMi^ 
I  have  made  bold  to  use  some  of  Major  Geoiga  Witlwii  Ui 
verses  out  of  Vox  Padfica,  page  199. 

**  Let  not  jour  King  and  Pftrliiment  in  ooe. 
Much  less  apart,  mistake  themaelFCt  fbr  that 
Which  is  most  worthy  to  be  thought  upon: 
Nor  think  thej  are,  essentially,  the  State. 
Let  them  not  fancy,  that  tii'  anthori!^ 
And  privileges  upon  them  beatown, 
Gonferr'd  are  to  set  up  a  mijesty, 
A  power,  or  a  glory,  of  their  ownl 
But  let  them  know,  twas  for  a  deeper  li£B^ 
Which  they  but  represent- 
That  there's  on  earth  a  yet  auguster  thin^ 
Yeil'd  tho'  it  be,  than  Parliament  and  Kinge" 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  PRECEDINO  POSITION  EXEMPLIFIED. — THE  ORIGIN  AND  MBAII- 
INO  OF  THE  CORONATION  OATH,  IN  RESPECT  OP  THE  NATIOlUr* 
CHURCH. ^IN  \VHAT  ITS  MORAL  OBLIGATION  CONSISTS. ^RECAPIT- 
ULATION. 

And  here  again  the  "  Royalist's  Defence"  furnishes  me  with 
the  introductory  paragraph  :  and  I  am  always  glad  to  find  in  the 
words  of  an  elder  writer,  what  I  must  otherwise  have  said  in  my 
own  person — otium  simul  et  auctoritatem. 

"  All  Englishmen  grant,  that  arbitrary  power  is  destructive  of 
the  best  purposes  for  which  power  is  conferred  :  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  it  has  been  shown,  that  to  give  an  unlimited  an- 
thority  over  the  fundamental  la^'s  and  rights  of  the  nation,  even 
to  the  King  and  two  Houses  of  Parliament  jointly,  though  nothing 
so  bad  as  to  have  this  boundless  power  in  the  King  alone,  or  in 
the  Parliament  alone,  were  nevertheless  to  deprive  Engliihrnen 
of  the  security  from  arbitrary  power,  which  is  their  birth-iight. 
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"  XTpon  perusal  of  former  statutes  it  appears,  that  the  members 
of  both  Houses  have  been  frequently  drawn  to  consent,  not  only 
to  things  prejudicial  to  the  Commonwealth,  but  (even  in  matters 
of  greatest  weight),  to  alter  and  contradict  what  formerly  them- 
lelTes  had  agreed  to,  and  that,  as  it  happened  to  please  the  fancy 
of  the  present  Prince,  or  to  suit  the  passions  and  interests  of  a 
prevailing  faction.     "V^tness  the  statute  by  which  it  was  enacted 
that  the  proclamation  of  King  Henry  YIH.  should  be  equivalent 
to  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  another  declaring  both  Mary  and  Eliz* 
ibeth  bastards  ;  and  a  third  statute  empowering  the  King  to  dis- 
pose of  the  Crown  of  England  by  will  and  testament.     Add  to 
these  the  several  statutes  in  the  times  of  King  Henry  YIII.  and 
Edward  YI.  dueen  Mary,  and  dueen  Elizabeth,  setting  up  and 
puUing  down  each  other's  religion,  every  one  of  them  condemn- 
ing even  to  death  the  profession  of  the  one  before  established/' — 
Royalist's  Defence,  p.  41. 

So  far  my  anonymous  author,  evidently  an  old  Tory  lawyer  of 
tlie  genuine  breed,   too  enlighVned  to  obfuscate  and   incense- 
blacken  the  shrine,  through  ^A  liioh  the  kingly  idea  should  be 
tnuulucent,  into  an  idol  to  be  worshiped  in  its  own  right ;  but 
^ko,  considering  both  the  reigning  Sovereign  and  the  Houses,  as 
^ted  and  representative  functionaries,  thought  he  saw  reason, 
in  some  few  cases,  to  place  more  confidence  in  the  former  than 
*tt  the  latter ;  while  there  were  points,  which  he  wished  as  little 
•*  possible  to  trust  to  either.     With  this  experience,  however,  as 
tbore  stated  (and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  increase  the  cata- 
logue), can  we  wonder  that  the  nation  grew  sick  of  Parliamen- 
tary religions ;— or  that  the  idea  should  at  last  awake  and  be- 
owne  operative,  that  what  virtually  concerned  their  humanity 
and  involved  yet  higher  relations  than  those  of  the  citizen  to  the 
State,  duties  more  awful,  and  more  precious  privileges,  while  yet 
it  stood  in  closest  connection  with  all  their  civil  duties  and  rights, 
as  their  indispensable  condition  and  only  secure  ground — ^that 
this  was  not  a  matter  to  be  voted  up  or  down,  off  or  on,  by  fluc- 
tuating majorities  ; — ^that  it  was  too  precious  an  inheritance  to 
be  left  at  the  discretion  of  an  omnipotcncy  which  had  so  little 
claim  to  omniscience  ?     No  interest  this  of  a  single  generation, 
bat  an  entailed  boon  too  sacred,  too  momentous,  to  be  shaped 
and  twisted,  pared  down  or  plumped  up,  by  any  assemblage  of 
Lnds,  Knights,  and  Burgesses  for  the  time  being ; — ^men  perfectly 
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competent,  it  may  be,  to  the  protection  and  muugMnentcf  tinB 
interests  in  which,  as  having  so  laige  a  stake,  thej  may  be  nap 
sonably  presumed  to  feel  a  sincere  and  lively  ooneemt  bat  iriHk 
the  experience  of  ages  might  teach  vm,  are  not  the  claH  «f  p» 
sons  most  likely  to  study  or  fed  a  deep  concern  in  the  intsnrti 
here  spoken  of,  in  either  sense  of  the  term  Chnreh;  that-kj 
whether  the  interests  be  of  a  kingdom  not  of  the  VfoM^  cr  tiMM 
of  an  estate  of  the  realm,  and  a  conatitaent  part,  tbenfixva,  of  the 
same  system  with  the  State,  though  as  the  opposite  pole.  Tke 
results  at  all  events  have  been  such,  whenever  the  leyeawtar 
tives  of  the  one  have  assumed  the  direct  control  of  tlje  other,  ai 
gave  occasion  long  ago  to  the  riiyxning  eonplet,  qnoted  aa  prafw- 
bial  by  Luther : — 

Cum  mate  siecatur,  cum  Jkemon  ad  ettra  Umiimr, 
7\tHe  elero  laicusJtduM  amieu9  erU, 

But  if  the  nation  willed  to  withdraw  the  religion  of  the  realm 
from  the  changes  and  revolutions  incident  to  whatever  is  sub- 
jected to  the  sufirages  of  the  representative  assemblies,  whether 
of  the  State  or  of  the  Church,  the  trustees  of  the  Proprietage  or 
those  of  the  National ty,  the  first  question  is,  how  this  reservation 
is  to  be  declared  and  by  what  means  to  be  *efiected  ?  These 
means,  the  security  for  the  permanence  of  the  established  reli- 
gion, must,  it  may  be  foreseen,  be  imperfect ;  for  what  can  be 
otherwise  that  depends  on  human  will  ?  but  yet  it  may  be  abun- 
dantly sufRcient  to  declare  the  aim  and  intention  of  the  provision. 
Our  ancestors  did  the  best  it  was  in  their  power  to  do.  ELnow- 
ing  by  recent  experience  that  multitudes  never  blush,  that  nu- 
merous assemblies,  however  respectably  composed,  are  not  ex- 
empt from  temporary  hallucinations  and  the  influences  of  party 
passion  ;  that  there  are  things,  for  the  conservation  of  which — 

Men  safelier  trust  to  heaven,  than  to  themselvet, 

When  least  themselves,  ia  storms  of  loud  debate. 

Where  folly  is  contagious,  and  too  oft 

Even  wise  men  leave  their  better  sense  at  home  ^ 

To  chide  and  wonder  at  them,  when  returned 

Knowing  this,  our  ancestors  chose  to  place  their  reliance  on  the 
honor  and  conscience  of  an  individual,  whose  comparative  height, 
it  was  believed,  would  exempt  him  from  the  gusts  and  whifting 
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nats  thmt  agitate  the  lower  region  of  the  political  atmo8- 
re.  Aooordingly,  oa  a  change  of  dynasty  they  bound  the 
DO,  who  had  accepted  the  crown  in  trust, — bound  him  for 
mettf  and  his  saccessors  by  an  oath  to  refuse  his  consent  (with- 
which  no  change  in  the  existing  law  can  be  effected)  to  any 
HRore  subverting  or  tending  to  subvert  the  safety  and  indepen- 
60  of  the  National  Church,  or  which  exposed  the  realm  to 
danger  of  a  return  of  that  foreign  usurper,  misnamed  spirit- 
,  from  which  it  had  with  so  many  sacrifices  emancipated  it- 
However  uncotuttitutional  therefore  the  royal  veto  on  a  Bill 
nnted  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  may  be  deemed  in  all  or- 
ury  eases,  this  is  clearly  an  exception.  For  it  is  no  additional 
wr  conferred  on  the  King ;  but  a  limit  imposed  on  him  by  the 
ititation  itself  for  its  own  safety.  Previously  to  the  ceremo- 
l  act,  which  announces  him  the  only  lawful  and  sovereign 
d  of  both  the  Church  and  the  State,  the  oath  is  administered 
lim  religiously  as  the  representative  person  and  crowned  ma- 
f  ci  the  nation.  Religiously,  I  say ; — ^for  the  mind  of  the  na- 
,  existing  only  as  an  idea,  can  act  distinguishably  on  the  ideal 
nsEB  alone-^that  is,  on  the  reason  and  conscience, 
t  only  remains  then  to  determine  what  it  is  to  which  the 
anation  oath  obliges  the  conscience  of  the  Eang.  And  this 
f  be  best  done  by  oonsideringVhat  in  reason  and  in  conscience 
nation  had  a  right  to  impose.  Now  that  the  nation  had  a 
it  to  decide  for  the  King's  conscience  and  reason,  and  for  the 
nn  and  conscience  of  all  his  successors,  and  of  his  and  their 
uellors  and  ministers,  laic  and  ecclesiastic,  on  questions  of 
dogy,  and  controversies  of  faith, — ^for  example,  that  it  is  not 
wable  in  directing  our  thoughts  to  a  departed  Saint,  the  Yir- 
Mary  for  instance,  to  say,  Ora  pro  nobiSy  heata  Virgo,  though 
ce  might,  peradventure,  be  no  harm  in  saying,  Orel  pro  no- 
precoTy  beata  Virgo  ;  whether  certain  books  are  to  be  holden 
onical ;  whether  the  text.  They  shall  be  saved  as  through  fire, 
IB  to  a  purgatorial  process  in  the  body,  or  during  the  interval 
ireen  its  dissoluticm  and  the  day  of  judgment ;  whether  the 
da.  This  is  my  body,  are  to  be  understood  literally,  and  if  so, 
sther  it  is  by  consubstantiation  with,  or  transubstantiation  of, 
id  and  wine  ;  and  that  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
aeiit,  togethei  with  the  Privy  Councillors  and  all  the  Cleigy, 
il  abjwe  and  doioimoe  the  theory  last  mentianfid  Mhii  I  ut- 
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terly  deny.  And  if  this  were  the  whole  and  nle  oljeet  and  li* 
tention  of  the  oath,  however  large  the  number  might  be  cf  the 
persoDB  who  imposed  or  were  notoriondy  fik^nnraUe  to  the  u 
tion,  BO  far  from  recognizing  the  nation  in  their  ooUeotiTe 
ber,  I  should  regard  them  as  no  other  than  an  aggregate  of  intst 
erant  mortals,  from  bigotry  and  presumptian  fingetfhl  of  thair 
fallibility,  and  not  less  ignorant  of  their  own  lighta  than  callodi 
to  those  of  succeeding  generations.  K  the  axtioles  of  fiuth  thenia 
disclaimed  and  denounced  were  the  substance  and  proper  ii 
tion  of  the  oath,  and  iv>t  to  be  understood,  as  in  all 
sense  they  ought  to  be,  as  temporary  marks,  beoanae  the  knsnm 
accompaniments,  of  other  and  legitimate  grounds  of  diaqnaliiear 
tion  ;  and  which  only  in  reference  to  these,  and  only  aa  loQg  aa 
they  implied  their  existence,  were  fit  olrjeots  of  political  iAterf» 
ence  ;  it  would  be  as  impossible  for  me,  aa  for  the  late  Mr.  Oaa- 
ning,  to  attach  any  such  sanctity  to  the  Coronation  oath  as  shoald 
prevent  it  from  being  superannuated  in  times  of  clearer  hgfat  and 
less  heat.  But  that  these  theological  articles,  and  the  open  pro- 
fession of  the  same  by  a  portion  of  the  King's  subjects  as  parti 
of  their  creed,  are  not  the  evils  which  it  is  the  true  and  legiti- 
mate purpose  of  the  oath  to  preclude,  and  which  constitute  and 
define  its  obligation  on  the  royal  conscience  ;  and  what  the  real 
evils  are,  that  do  indeed  disqua^fy  for  offices  of  national  trust, 
and  give  the  permanent  obligatory  character  to  the  engagement 
— this, — in  which  I  include  the  exposition  of  the  essential  cha^ 
acters  of  the  Christian  or  Catholic  Church  ;  and  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent Church,  which  assumes  the  name ;  and  the  application  of 
the  premisses  to  an  appreciation  on  principle  of  the  late  BUI, 
now  the  law  of  the  land, — will  occupy  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  volume. 

And  now  1  may  be  permitted  to  look  back  on  the  road  wa 
have  passed  :  in  the  course  of  which,  I  have  placed  before  the 
reader  a  small  part  indeed  of  what  might,  on  a  suitable  occasion, 
be  profitably  said ;  but  it  is  all  that  for  my  present  purpose  I 
deem  it  necessary  to  say  respecting  three  out  of  the  five  thenua 
that  were  to  form  the  subjects  of  the  first  part  of  this  little  work. 
But  let  me  avail  myself  of  the  pause  to  repeat  my  apology  to 
the  reader  for  any  extra  trouble  I  may  have  imposed  on  him,  by 
employing  the  same  term,  the  State,  in  two  senses ;  though  1 
flatter  myself  I  have  in  each  instance  so  guarded  it  aa  to  leave 
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learcely  the  posBibility  that  a  moderately  attentive  reader  should 
andentand  the  word  in  one  sense,  when  I  had  meant  it  in  the 
other,  or  confound  the  State  as  a  whole  and  comprehending  the 
Church,  with  the  State  as  one  of  the  two  constituent  parts,  and 
in  ooatra-distinction  from  the  Church. 

BRIEF   RECAPITULATION. 

Fizit  then,  I  have  given  briefly,  but,  I  trust,  with  sufficient 
daumen,  the  right  idea  of  a  State,  or  body  politic  ;  the  word 
State  being  here  synonymous  with  a  constituted  realm,  kingdom, 
eomnKMiwealth,  or  nation  ;  that  is,  where  the  integral  parts, 
fifcs,  or  orders  are  so  balanced,  or  interdependent,  as  to  con- 
slitate,  more  or  less,  a  moral  unit,  an  organic  «whole  ;  and  as 
•nimg  out  of  the  idea  of  a  State,  I  have  added  the  idea  of  a 
CoDStitation,   as  the  informing  principle  of  its  coherence  and 
unity.     But  in  applying  the  above  to  our  own  kingdom  (and  with 
this  qualification  the  reader  is  requested  to  understand  me  as 
ipfiking  in  all  the  following  remarks),  it  was  necessary  to  observe, 
tad  I  wiUingly  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  repeat  the  ob- 
nmtion, — ^that  the  Constitution,  in  its  widest  sense  as  the  con- 
ititntkn  of  the  realm,  arose  out  of,  and  in  fact  consisted  in,  the 
UKxistence  of  the  constitutional  State  (in  the  second  acceptation 
of  the  term)  with  the  King  as  its  head,  and  of  the  Church,  that 
ii.  the  National  Church,  with  the  King  likewise  as  its  head ; 
iod  lastly  of  the  King,  as  the  head  and  majesty  of  the  whole 
lition.     The  reader  was  cautioned  therefore  not  to  confound  it 
vith  either  of  its  constituent  parts ;  that  he  must  first  master 
*  the  true  idea  of  each  of  these  severally  ;  and  that  in  the  synopsis 
or  conjunction  of  the  three  the  idea  of  the  English  constitution, 
the  constitution  of  the  realm,  will  rise  of  itself  before  him.     And 
is  aid  of  this  purpose  and  following  this  order,  I  have  given  ac- 
cording to  my  best  judgment,  first,  the  idea  of  the  State  in  the 
leeond  or  special  sense  of  the  term  ;  of  the  State-legislature  ;  and 
of  the  two  constituent  orders,  the  Landed,  with  its  two  classes, 
the  Major  Barons,  and  the  Franklins ;  and  the  Personal,  consist- 
iag  of  the  mercantile,  or  commercial,  the  manufacturing,  the 
diitribative  and  the  professional ;  these  two  orders  corresponding 
to  the  two  great  all-including  interests  of  the  State, — the  Landed, 
lunehr,  to  the  permanence, — the  Personal  to  the  progression. 
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The  poeBoasionB  of  both  orders,  taken  oollectiTely,  6nn  tl 
prietage  of  the  Tealm.  In  contra-distinotion  from  tiiis,  an 
second  theme,  I  have  explained  (and  it  Jiang  the  piino 
ject  of  this  work,  more  dijSusely)  the  Nationalty,  its  Nat 
purposes,  and  the  duties  and  qualifications  of  its  trait 
functionaries.  In  the  same  sense  in  which  I  at  once  opp 
conjoin  the  Nationalty  to  the  Proprietage ;  in  the  same  at 
and  conjunction  I  use  and  understand  the  phrase,  Chn 
State.  Lastly,  I  have  essayed  to  determine,  the  oonati 
idea  of  the  Crown,  and  its  relations  to  the  nation,  to  ndud 
addfid  a  few  sentences  on  the  relations  of  the  natimi  to  tfa 
To  the  completion  of  this  first  part  of  my  undertaki 
subjects  still  remain  to  be  treated  of— ^and  to  each  of 
shall  deyote  a  small  section  ;  the  title  of  the  first  beu 
the  idea  of  the  Christian  Chureh ;"  that  of  the  other, 
third  Church  ;"  the  name  of  which  I  withhold  for  the  ' 
in  the  expectation  of  deducing  it  by  contrast  from  the 
distinguishing  characters  of  the  former. 

*  To  convey  his  meaning  preciBely  is  a  debt  which  an  Author 
hia  readers.  He  therefore  who,  to  escape  the  char^  of  pedan 
rather  be  misunderstood  than  startle  a  fiistidious  critic  with  ao 
term,  may  be  compared  to  the  man  who  should  pay  his  creditor  lE 
counterfeit  coin,  when  he  had  gold  or  silver  iugots  in  his  posse 
the  precise  amount  of  the  debt ;  and  this  under  the  pretence  of  t 
shapeliness  and  want  of  the  mint  impression. 
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**  W«  (Hid  Luther)  tell  our  God  plainly :  If  he  isill  haye  hU  Churefa, 
tha  he  muBt  look  how  to  miuntain  and  defend  it ;  for  we  ean  neither  np- 
Ud  Bor  protect  it.  And  well  for  us,  that  it  ie  so !  For  in  case  we  ooold, 
w  were  able  to  defend  it.  we  ehoold  beeome  the  proudest  asses  under 
hnifca.  Who  is  the  Church's  protector,  that  hath  promised  to  be  with 
kr  to  the  end,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  her  I  Kingti 
Diets,  Psrliaments,  lawyers  1    Marr^%  no  such  cattle," — Luther't  Tabie  Taik 

The  practical  conclusion  from  our  inquiries  respecting  the  origin 
and  idea  of  the  National  Church,  the  paramount  end  and  pur- 
pQie  of  which  is  the  continued  and  progressive  civilization  of  the 
eofomanity  (emciHit  mores  nee  sinit  esse  feros),  was  this :  that 
thoogh  many  things  may  be  conceived  of  a  tendency  to  diminish 
the  fitness  of  particular  men,  or  of  a  particular  class,  to  he  chosen 
tt  tnistees  and  fimctionaries  of  the  same  ;  though  there  may  be 
nuny  points  more  or  less  adverse  to  the  perfection  of  the  estab- 
liihment ;  there  are  yet  but  two  absolute  disqualificationB : 
Btmely,  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power,  or  an  acknowledgment  of 
any  other  visible  head  of  the  Church  but  our  sovereign  lord 
tbe  Ring  ;  and  compulsory  celibacy  in  connection  with,  and  de- 
pendence on,  a  foreign  and  extra-national  head.  I  now  call  the 
reader  to  a  difierent  contemplation,  to  the  idea  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

Of  the  Christian  Church,  I  say,  not  of  Christianity.     To  the 
ascertainment  and  enucleation  of  the  latter,  of  the  great  redemp- 
tive process  which  began  in  the  separation  of  light  from  Chaos 
[Hades,  or  the  indistinction)  and  has  its  end  in  the  union  of  life 
with  God,  the  whole  summer  and  autumn  and  now  commenced 
winter  of  my  life  have  been  dedicated.     Hie  labor ^  hoe  opus  est, 
on  which  alone  I  rest  my  hope  that  I  shall  be  found  not  to  have 
lived  altogether  in  vain^     Of  the  Christian  Church  only,  and  of 
this  no  further  than  is  necessary  for  the  distinct  understanding 
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of  the  Hstioiwl  Obarch,  it  j  j     poM  now  lo  ape^k  :  ud  C» 

this  pufpoM  it  will  be  snflii  lomeruie  ihe  etsenlial  ehu- 

ftcten  by  whieb  the  Chriitian  Uhnnh  ii  disiinguiahed. 

1. — The  Christiaa  Cbnioh  ii  not  &  kingitoiik,  roalm  (royowaw). 
or  state  (tentu  latiori),  of  the  world,  thii  a.  of  the  tggn^Me  or 
tutal  aumber  of  the  kingdonu,  tea,  xealmai.  or  bodiet  foUlie 
(tlieee  woi&  beiiig,  as  far  »  the  ]  «Bt  argumeut  is  mnoenti. 
perfectly  ayooDymoui),  into  whieh  ctnliscd  matt  is  distribnted ; 
and  which,  colleotively  taken,  ooi  rtitaic  the  civilized  worid. 
Tfae  ChhatiaiL  Church,  I  lay,  is  no  itate,  liiugdom.  or  rvalm  of 
this  world  ;  nor  ii  it  aa  aatate  «f  uiy  each  realm,  kingdom,  n 
■tate  ;  bnt  it  ia  the  appointed  oppotits  to  them  all  coUeciiv«ly— 
the  anstaining,  correcting,  befrioiding  opposite  of  the  World ; 
the  oompenaating  connteribroe  to  the  inherent*  and  in(>ritati]a 
evib  and  defects  of  the  State,  aa  a  Stat«,  and  without  refeKuw 
to  its  better  or  worse  construction  aa  a  pKiUcul&i  bi«io  ;  wtuk 
whatever  is  beneficent  and  humanizing  in  the  aims,  tendtacMS, 
and  proper  objects  of  the  State,  the  Christian  Church  collects  in 
itself  as  in  A  focus,  to  radiate  them  back  in  a  higher  qnali^ ;  at 
to  change  the  metaphor,  it  completes  and  strengthens  th«  edifisa 
of  the  State,  without  interference  or  commixture,  in  the  men 
act  of  laying  and  securing  its  own  foundations.  And  for  ibeae 
services  the  Church  of  Christ  asks  of  the  State  neither  wages 
nor  dignities.  She  asks  only  protection  and  to  be  let  alone. 
These  indeed  she  demands  ;  but  even  these  onlypn  the  ground 
that  there  is  nothing  in  her  constitution  or  in  her  discipline  in- 
consistent with  the  interests  of  the  State,  nothing  tesistent  or 
impedimeatal  to  the  State  in  the  exercise  of  its  rightful  powen, 
in  the  fulfilment  of  its  appropriate  duties,  or  in  the  efiectnation 
of  its  legitimate  objects.     It  ia  a  fundamental  principle  of  all  legis- 

■  It  is  not  vitbout  psia  that  I  Lave  advanced  tbia  poaitioo,  vitboDt  tk« 
aMompanjiog  proola  and  documeDts  tibiiii  it  msy  be  tboogbt  to  ttlpir*, 
•nd  witbout  the  elucidaiiooa  vhich  I  am  aura  it  detarta;  but  whkb  »n 
pr«dnded  alike  bj  the  purpose  aad  the  UmiU  of  the  prMcnt  vork.  I  will, 
bowerer,  take  thia  opportunity  of  esrneatlj  reooDUDeDdiag  to  ancb  of  ay 
readera  aa  underatand  Oerman,  Lewing'a  Emtl  md  Fait ;  Oapradmfir 
Prrymaurrr.  They  will  find  'it  iu  vol.  vii.  of  the  Leipaio  edition  of  Ls- 
aiDg'a  Worka.  I  know  do  finer  exainple  of  the  point,  eleganoe,  and  exqa- 
■ite,  yst  effiirtleaa,  precisiaa  and  aonicionaDees  of  Loasii^a  phiUwopUe  Md 
aoDtroTcraijil  writioga.  I  remember  oothing  that  is  «t  onca  like  Ifawi^  and 
•qual  to  tbam,  bat  the  Praviaeial  Letters  of  PaieaL 
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lation.  that  the  State  shall  leave  the  largest  portion  of  personal 
free  agency  to  each  of  its  citizens,  that  is  compatible  with  the 
free  agency  of  all,  and  not  subversive  of  the  ends  of  its  own  ex- 
istence as  a  state.  And  though  a  negative,  it  is  a  most  impor- 
tant distinctive,  character  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  she 
asks  nothing  for  her  members  as  Christians,  which  they  are  not 
already  entitled  to  demand  as  citizens  and  subjects. 

II. — ^The  Christian  Church  is  not  a  secret  community.  In  the 
once  current  (and  well  worthy  to  be  re-issued)  terminology  of 
our  elder  divines,  it  is  objective  in  its  nature  and  purpose,  not 
mystic  or  subjective,  that  is,  not  like  reason  or  the  court  of  con- 
science, existing  only  in  and  for  the  individual.  Consequently 
the  Church  here  spoken  of  is  not  the  kingdoin  of  God  tchich  is 
fCithin,  and  ichich  comefh  not  trith  observatio?i*  but  is  most 
observable, — a  city  built,  on  a  hill,  and  not  to  be  hid — an  institu- 
tion consisting  of  visible  and  public  communities.  In  one  sen- 
tence it  is  the  Church  visible  and  militant  under  Christ.  And 
this  visibility,  this  publicity,  is  its  second  distinctive  character. 

111. — The  third  character  reconciles  the  two  preceding  and 
gives  the  condition,  under  which  their  co-existence  in  the  same 
subject  becomes  possible.  Antagonist  forces  are  necessarily  of 
the  same  kind.  It  is  an  old  nile  of  logic,  that  only  concerning 
two  subjects  of  the  same  kind  can  it  be  properly  said  that  they 
are  opposites.  Inter  res  hetcroseneas  non  datur  opjwsitio  :  that 
is.  contraries  can  not  be  opposites.  Alike  in  the  primar}'  and  the 
metaphorical  use  of  the  word,  rivals  (rirales)  are  those  only  who 
inhabit  the  opposite  banks  of  the  .same  stream. 

Now,  in  conformity  to  the  first  character,  the  Christian  Cliurch 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  counterpole  to  any  particular  State, 
the  word  being  hero  taken  in  the  largest  sense.  Still  less  can  it, 
like  the  National  Clcrisy,  be  opposed  to  the  State  in  the  narrower 
sense.  The  Christian  Church,  as  such,  has  no  Nationalty  in- 
trusted to  its  charge.  It  forms  no  counter- balance  to  the  collec- 
tive Heritage  of  the  realm.  The  phrase,  Church  and  State,  has 
a  sense  and  a  propriety  in  reference  to  the  National  Church 
alone.  The  Church  of  Christ  can  not  be  placed  in  this  conjunc- 
tion and  antithesis  without  forfeiting  the  ver}-  name  of  Chris- 
tian. The  true  and  only  contra-position  of  the  Ciiristian  Church 
is  to  the  World.  Her  paramount  aim  and  object,  indeed,  is  an- 
»  Luke  xvii.  20.  21.     Seo  iK  xxi  28.  31.— AW. 
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othn  woild,  not  a  world  to  c  InaTclf  ■  but  likewbu  uialh<j 

world  that  now  »,*  and  to  tba  aaamoM  of  which  alone  t 
epithet  ipiritnal  can,  without  a  muehimmfe  abtisc  of  ihe  wa 
be  applied.  Bnt  at  the  neoMiiy  inaMqiwacc-  and  aoomnpai 
menta  of  the  meauB  by  which  ihe  aenkw  to  aliaia  this  ecpAtJi 
end,  and  aa  a  cc^ateral  oligeot,  it  h  hat  <Acc  to  coimterBci  tt 
evils  that  result  by  a  oommoii  Mty  fittn  all  bodies  polili 
the  syatem  or  a^r^ate  of  wl  i  i«  Ae  world.  And  c 
that  the  Kuiu,  or  eoiintBi>i  j,  of  tha  Christiaa  Cluuch  i 
agaiort  the  evil  remits  only,  i  wt  (dinrrtly,  at  leaet,  or  il 
primary  intention)  Bgainit  the  Oi  sctita  Uetitulious  that  ra 
bare  cansed  or  aggravated  them. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  by  virtue  of  the  tecoud  cfaanater.  t| 
Christiaa  Ghnmh  it  to  exist  in  eraiy  kingdom  and  Mate  of  tk 
world,  in  the  form  of  public  rnmninnitini,'  had  i<i  to  exist  u  i 
real  and  oBtensible  power  The  conniteney  of  tba  fint  wa^^ 
second  charactei  depends  on,  and  is  fhlly  eflected  by,  the  And 
oharaoter  of  the  Church  of  Chriat ;  namely, — 

The  absence  of  any  visible  bead  or  wvereign,  and  by  the  mm- 
existence,  nay  the  utter  preclusion,  of  any  local  or  pencHial  MBtta 
of  unity,  of  any  single  source  of  universal  power.  This  &et  atg 
be  thus  illuHtrated.  Kepler  and  rfewton,  substituting  tba  idsa 
of  the  infinite  for  the  conception  of  a  finite  and  detenmatd 
world,  assumed  in  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  supeiaeded  and  dnm 
out  the  notion  of  a  one  central  point  or  body  of  the  aninna. 
Finding  a  centre  in  every  point  of  matter  and  an  ahvdnte  cii- 
cumference  nowhere,  they  explained  at  once  the  unity  and  the 
distinction  that  coexist  throughout  the  creation  by  focal  innti'id 
of  central  bodies  :  the  attractive  and  restraining  power  of  the  cna 
or  focal  orb,  in  each  particular  system,  supposing  and  resultang  from 
an  actual  power,  present  in  all  and  over  all,  throughout  an  iods- 
tenninable  multitude  of  syEtenui.  And  this,  demonstrated  as  it  has 
been,  by  science,  and  verified  by  observation,  we  rightly  name  tba 
true  system  of  the  heavens.  And  even  such  is  the  SBhenw  nd 
true  idea  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  th«  primitiTe  timea,  aad 
as  long  as.  the  churches  retained  the  form  given  them  by  the 
Aftostles  and  Apostolic  men,  every  community,  or  in  the  wofb 
of  a  Father  of  the  second  century  (for  the  pemicions  ^""h""  of 
SBsimilating  the  Christian  to  the  Jewish,  as  afterward  to  tha 
*  Sm  Appmdiv  to 
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Pagmn,  ritual  by  fabe  analogies  was  almost  coeval  with  the 
Dhurch  itself),  every  altar  had  its  own  bishop,  every  flock  its 
snm  pastor,  who  derived  his  authority  immediately  from  Christ, 
the  universal  Shepherd,  and  acknowledged  no  other  superior  than 
the  same  Christ,  speaking  by  his  spirit  in  the  unanimous  decision 
of  any  number  of  bishops  or  elders,  according  to  his  promise, 
Where  tuv  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  tliem.* 

*  Qoettioos  of  dogmatic  dirioity  do  Dot  euter  into  tbe  purpose  of  this 
work ;  and  I  am  ereD  anxious  not  to  give  it  a  tkeok»gical  character.     It  is, 
bowerer,  within  the  scope  of  my  argument  to  observe  that,  as  may  be  in- 
BQniroTertibly  proved  by  other  equivalent  declarations  of  our  Lord,  this 
promise  is  not  eoofined  to  houses  of  worship  and  prayer-meetings  ezdu- 
■velj.     And  though  I  can  not  offer  the  same  justification  for  what  follows, 
r«t  the  iotcrett  and  importance  of  the  subject  will,  I  trust,  excuse  me  if  I 
remark  that,  even  in  reference  to  meetings  for  divine  worship,  the  true  im- 
port of  these  gracious,  soul-awiog  wc>rds  is  too  generally  overlooked.     It 
it  Dot  the  comments  or  haraninieA  of  unlearned  and  fanatical  preachers  that  . 
I  have  in  my  mind,  but  sermons  nf  great  and  deserved  celebrity,  and  divines 
vhoe«  learning,  well-regulated  zeal,  and  sound  Scriptural  views  are  as 
boaoraUe  to  the  Church,  as  their  piety,  beneficence,  and  blameless  life,  are 
U>  the  Christian  name,  when  I  «ay  that  pae^ag^s  occur  which  might  almost 
lead  one  to  conjecture  that  the  authors  had  f<.)uud  the  words,  "I  will  come 
■id  join  yon,"  instead  f>f  /  am  in  the  midft  ofyru, — fiassages  from  which  it 
b  at  least  difficult  not  to  iufcr  that  tliey  had  interpreted  the  promise,  as 
of  a  eorporal  oo-presence  instead  of  a  spiritual  immanence  {on  fuvet  iv 
i^r)  as  of  an  individual  coming  in  or  down,  and  taking  a  place,  as  soon  as 
the  required  numl^r  of  petitioners  wa^  completed ;  as  if,  in  short,  this 
prefCDce.  this  actuation  of  the  I  xVM  (flfn  iv  uioif)  airuv),  were  an  afler- 
BUMigneDce,  an  accidental  and  separate  result  and  reward  of  thecontempo- 
ruMoos  and  contiguous  worshiping — and  not  the  total  act  itself,  of  which 
the  sfnritual  Christ,  one  and  the  same  in  all  the  faithful,  is  the  originating 
ad  perfectire  focal  unity.     Even  as  the  physical  life  is  in  each  limb  and 
vgaa  of  the  body,  all  in  every  part ;  but  is  manifested  as  Ufe.  bv  being  one 
a  all  and  thus  making  all  one :  even  so  with  Christ,  our  spiritual  Ufe.   He 
i  in  each  true  believer,  in  his  solitary  prayer  and  during  his  silent  com- 
omiao  in  the  watches  of  the  night,  no  less  than  in  the  congregation  of  the 
■hhfol:  bat  be  manifests  his  indwelling  presence  more  characteristically. 
rith  especial   evidence,  when  many,  convened  in  his  name,  whether  for 
►rayer  or  fur  council,  do  through  him  become  one. 

iVould  that  these  preceding  obsenrations  were  as  little  connected  with 
be  main  suljeet  of  this  volume,  as  to  some  they  will  appear  to  be.  But  as 
lie  mistaking  of  sj-mbols  and  analogies  for  metaphors  has  been  a  mam  oc- 
uion  and  support  of  the  worst  errors  in  Protestantism ;  so  the  understand- 
iz  the  same  nvmbols  in  a  literal  or  phenomenal  sense,  notwithstanding  the 
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Hence  the  unitivc  nUtion  of  tiw  «lnfclies  to  eajch  other,  ui 
of  each  to  all,  being  equally  a«tiui  indeed,  but  likewiee  equally 
ideal,  tfiat  u,  mystic  and  waftnammai,  as  the  r^tran  ttT  tha 

miMt  earoMt  wningi  igiiiiit  it,  the  meat  MCprtes  decUratioM  of  tlx  tbOf 
and  danger  of  interpratitig  senaoaUj  what  WM  delivered  of  itl]jir<i  MiNr 
seoaujLl — tbitirM  the  rtuk  vilding,  co  wfaiA  lie  prittn  ^tkUmmHttm 
luat  of  power  and  worldly  ig^randiiMacDt,  vM  epaUad  to  pafl^  *■■  V 
one,  the  whole  braDoherj-  of  Papal  itittoB  and  hi      '  -  -     - 

□ot  leu  tmperbuit  might  be  ecoveyea  nj  rerenlug  Um  : 
Beating  the  Papal  mooarehy  u  the  stem  or  trank  ciredi 
through  the  Iranchee  aucMMTely  graded  th<r«aii,  the pmiooiiadi 
fruit  of  which  wu  at  worat  otdy  nuwkidi  and  famiitnliota  T«t  ^to 
di^maa  or  articles  of  belief  thut  ooatn-diatiagtiUli  the  Booan  £nai  I 
formed  Ohorcbet,  the  most  important  wad,  ht  tlwir  prw&al  dNtoa 
eequeocea,  the  most  pemidons  I  am  not  but  r«gkrd  MreftMtola«d 
ted  trutbu.  profoond  ideaa  sensualized  into  idol^  or  at  the  knrcat  (ate  M^ 
and  sffffiling  imaginations,  Ufa  white  thej  remained  gaaeril  aod  iodAdl^ 
but  debated  and  rendered  noiiona  by  their  applieatiao  in  dataU;  ftt  M- 
•  iiinple,  the  doctrine  of  the  Communion  of  Saints,  or  the  aympathj  bdaaai 
all  the  members  of  tlie  imlrersnl  Clinrcb,  irtuah  death  ilaelf  doOt  tiat  inttr- 
mpl,  eiemplifiod  in  St.  Ajithony  nnJ  the  cure  ot  eore  eyee,  St.  BaaUaea  aod 
auecesB  in  bre'Lcing,  and  other  such  foUiea.  What  th«  same  dnetriov  MV 
■re,  used  as  the  pretexts  and  slinped  iuto  the  means  and  implaaacBts  o( 
priestly  power  nod  revenue :  or  rather,  what  the  whole  sdieme  is  «f  B»- 
minh  rites,  doetrjuee.  inslituCious,  and  praoticea,  in  their  oombined  aod  fnU 
operatioD,  where  it  txUU  in  uiidisputod  torereignty,  neiUMT  i  iijii  lasail  t^ 
the  preralence,  nor  modified  bv  tlic  light,  of  M  purer  faith,  nor  hddeo  ia 
cbmlc  by  the  consciousness  of  Troteatuit  neighbors  and  loohera-oo ; — tUs  la 
s  question  whieh  cnn  nut  l>e  kept  too  distinct  from  the  former.  Aad,  as  at 
the  riak  of  paesing  for  a  seeret  favorer  of  superannuated  niperatiUana,  1 
have  spoken  out  my  thoughts  of  the  Roman  theology,  ao,  and  at  a  bi  more 
serious  risk  of  being  deaouneeU  as  an  intolerant  lagot,  I  will  deelara  vha^ 
lifter  a  two  years'  residence  in  exelusiTely  Popish  oountriea,  and  iaiitiaa- 
tions  Bud  under  eircumatmiets  that  afforded  more  than  ordinary  miw  ot 
ncqiuunting  myself  with  the  working!  and  the  prooeeda  of  the  madKMij, 
was  the  impression  left  on  my  miuil  as  to  the  efieeta  and  influlDaea  of  the 
Romish  (must  un-Catbolic)  rcligioo, — not  as  even  acoordiDf;  to  iu  owa 
eaaoDB  and  authoriied  decisions  it  ought  to  be;  but,  aa  it  aotoallj  aod 
practieally  exists,  'litis  impression,  and  the  coavictioDs  grouDded  thereat^ 
nhieh  hare  assuredly  not  been  weakened  by  the  peroaal  of  Mr.  Ttlaam 
White's  most  affectiag  statements,  and  by  the  recent  bistwy  of  Spain  asiil 
Portugal.  1  can  not  convey  more  aatisCsctorily  to  myself  than  bf  i  a|ii«liau 
the  aniwer,  which  1  Itmg  Hoee  returned  to  the  eame  qneatioo  put  Iqr  a 
friend,  that  is  to  say, — 

When  I  contemplate  the  whole  system,  as  it  affects  tlie  graat  fimdaBat- 
tal  prindples  of  morsUty,  the  terra  _firma,  aa  it  woc^  of  oar  hnOMDitj; 
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mrhole  Church  to  its  one  invisible  Head,  the  Church  with  and 
under  Christ,  as  a  one  kingdom  or  state,  is  hidden  :  while  in  all 
its  several  component  monads  (the  particular  visible  churches  I 
mean),  Capsar  receiving  the  things  that  are  Csesar's,  and  confront- 
ed by  no  rival  Ca»sar,  by  no  authority,  which  existing  locally, 
temporally,  and  in  the  person  of  a  fellow-mortal,  must  be  essen- 
tially of  the  same  kind  with  his  own,  notwithstanding  any  attempt 
to  belie  its  true  nature  under  the  perverted  and  contradictory 
name  of  spiritual,  sees  only  so  many  loyal  groups,  who,  claiming 
no  peculiar  rights,  make  themselves  known  to  him  as  Christians, 
only  by  the  more  scrupulous  and  exemplary  performance  of  their 
duties  as  citizens  and  subjects.  And  here  let  me  add  a  few  sen- 
tences on  the  use,  abuse,  and  misuse  of  the  phrase,  spiritual 
power.  In  the  only  appropriate  sense  of  the  words,  spiritual 
power  is  a  power  that  acts  on  the  spirits  of  men.  Now  the 
spirit  of  a  man,  or  the  spiritual  part  of  our  being,  is  the  intelli- 
gent will  :  or  (to  sj)eak  less  abstractly)  it  is  the  capability,  with 
which  the  Father  of  ^Spirits  hath  endowed  man  of  being  deter- 
mined to  action  bv  the  ultimate  ends,  which  the  reason  alone  can 
present.  The  understanding,  which  derives  all  its  materials 
from  the  senses,  can  dictate  purposes  only,  that  is,  sucli  ends  as 
are  in  their  turn  means  to  other  ends.  The  ultimate  ends,  by 
which  the  will  is  to  be  deterniined,  and  by  which  alone  the  will, 
not  corrupted,  the  spirit  made  jierfect,  would  be  determined,  are 
railed,  in  relation  to  the  reason,  moral  ideas.  Such  are  the  ideas 
of  the  eternal,  the  good,  tlie  true,  the  holy,  the  idea  of  God  as  the 
absoluteness  and  reality  (or  real  ground)  of  all  these,  or  as  the 

then  traoo  its  operation  on  the  sources  and  conditions  of  national  strength 
ind  vell-beinfi:;  and  lastly,  consider  its  woful  influences  on  the  inn«)ceneo 
•nd  sanctity  of  the  female  mind  and  imagination,  on  the  faith  and  happi- 
Deu.  the  gentle  fraurrancy  and  unnoticed  ever-present  verdure  of  domestic 
Hf^.— 1  can  with  difficulty  avoid  applying  to  it  what  the  Rabbins  fable  of 
the  fratricide  Cain,  after  the  curse  :  that  the  firm  earth  tranhled  wherever  he 
itrode,  and  the  grais  turned  black  beneath  his  feet. 

Indeed,  if  my  memory  does  not  cheat  me,  some  of  the  mystic  divines,  in 
their  food  humor  of  airej?ori«ing,  tell  us  that  in  Oen.  iv.  8-8,  is  correctly 
narrated  the  history  of  the  lirst  apostate  Church,  that  began  by  sacnficincr 
amiss,  impropriating  the  fruit  of  the  ground  or  temporal  possessions  uuder 
spiritual  pretexts  ;  and  ended  in  slaying  the  shepherd  brother  who  brou^jht 
thefirUlingt  of  hin  fold,  holv  un-l  without  blemish,  to  the  Great  Shepherd, 
and  prMented  them  as  nw  cr^aturen,  before  the  Lord  and  Owner  of  the  flocks. 


IH  maA  or  ih> 

SufffOM  Bfint  in  which  til  1 

tartly,  the  idea  of  thanaponnblfl  will  itwlf;  of  (hl^.i  <f  8«lb« 

evil  in  itieir  without  refeteuoe  to  ita  cntwaid  and  aapawiMi  M» 

uqneDoea. 

A  power,  therefore,  that  acta  on  ttw  appathti  m4  pMMMt 
which  we  poacat  in  commm  with  tbs  beaat%,  hj  mplini  iauml 
from  the  aenaea  and  aeniatitHii  haa  no  iMotaaeo  ta  the  UMM  ;  mc 
oan  it  without  the  proiiait  abnae  of  the  woid  hp  oiaQed  a  qmlHl 
powei.  'Whether  the  man  expMta  tho  auto  dtjk,  tfw  fina  aaA 
fiigota,  with  irtiiob  he  ia  tfareateoed,  to  taka  plan  at  UAm  « 
Smitl^eld,  01  in  loine  dnngeon  in  the  eontn  of  the  earth.  Mak» 
no  diSeranee  in  the  kind  of  motiTe  bf  whieh  ha  ia  inflMHal ; 
nor  of  comae  in  the  natnie  of  tho  power  whidi  asta  aa  >ib  pas-, 
eioni  by  mean*  of  it.  It  would  be  atmige  indeed  if  ifnwwwa 
and  mipentition,  the  detue  and  rank  ibga  that  n 
■aflbcate  the  light  of  the  apirit  in  man,  ahoold  a 
itaality  in  the  power  which  take*  advantage  of  them  ! 

This  ia  a  groaa  abiue  of  the  term,  apiritual.  The  fbUowinK 
■anctioiLed  aa  it  is  by  custom  and  statute,  yet  (speaking  exclnntdy 
as  a  philologist  and  without  questioning  its  I^ality)  I  venture  to 
point  ont  (u  a  misuse  of  the  t«rm.  Our  great  Church  dignitaiiea 
ut  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Convocation  as  Prelatea  of  the 
National  Church :  and  as  Prelates  may  exercise  eccleaiastkal 
power.  In  the  House  of  Lords  they  sit  as  Barons  and  by  virtue 
of  the  baronies  which,  much  against  the  will  of  those  haughty 
prelates,  our  Kings  forced  upon  them  :  and  aa  such,  they  exenaae 
a  Pailiamentary  power.  As  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
only  can  they  possess,  or  exercise  (and  God  forbid  I  I  sbooU 
doubt,  that  aa  such,  many  of  them  do  faithfully  exercise)  a  sptr^ 
itual  power,  which  neither  King  can  give,  nor  King  and  Pariia- 
ment  take  away.  As  Christian  Bishops,  they  are  spiritual  pas- 
tors, by  power  of  the  spirits  ruling  the  flocks  commitlad  to  their 
charge  ;  but  they  are  temporal  Peers  and  Frelatee. 

The  fourth  Character  of  the  Christian  Chnich,  and  a  neoca- 
aary  conaequence  of  the  £ist  and  third,  is  its  univeiaality.  Il  is 
neither  Anglican,  GaUican,  nor  Roman,  neither  Latin  nor  Gra^ 
Even  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of  En^and  ia  n  Isa 
safe  expression  than  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Enf^band  :  thongh 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Sngland,  or  (what  would  be  atill  better), 
the  CathoUc  Church  under  Christ  throughout  Great  Britain  aid 
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Irelmad  is  justifiable  and  appropiiate  :  for  tlinmgh  the  presence 
of  its  only  Head  and  SoTeieign,  entire  in  each  and  one  in  all, 
the  Chnrch  Unirenal  b  spirituaUy  perfect  in  eyerr  true  Chorch, 
and  of  course  in  any  number  of  such  Chnrches.  of  which  from  cir- 
cumstance of  place,  or  the  community  of  country  or  of  languace. 
we  hare  occasion  to  speak  coUeetiTely.  I  hare  already,  here  and 
eUe where,  observed,  and  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  some 
occasion  to  repeat  the  obserration.  that  an  equivocal  term,  or  a 
word  with  two  or  more  difierent  meanings,  is  never  quite  harm- 
leas.  Thus,  it  is  at  least  an  inconvenience  in  our  language  that 
the  term  chureh,  instead  of  being  connaed  to  its  proper  eeuse.  kirk, 
€tde%  Ktfriaca,  or  the  Lord's  house,  should  likewise  be  the  word 
by  which  our  ibrefatheis  rendered  the  Ecdesia,  or  the  /jtsa^tim. 
or  tvocati^  the  called  out  of  the  world,  named  collectively  :  and 
likewise  our  term  ibr  the  clerical  establishment.  To  the  Called 
at  Rome — to  the  Chureh  of  ChrUt  at  Corinth,  or  in  Phiiippi — 
such  was  the  language  of  the  Apostolic  age  :  and  the  change 
since  then  has  been  no  improvement.  The  true  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  the  National  Chureh  or  Clerin*.     There  exists.  God  be 

m 

thanked !  a  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Chureh  in  England  :  and  I 
think  God  also  for  the  constituticnal  and  ancestral  Chureh  of 
England. 

These  are  the  four  distinctions,  or  peculiar  and  essential  marks, 
br  which  the  Chureh  with  Christ  as  its  head  is  distinguished 
uoni  the  National  Chureh,  and  separated  irom  every  posable 
eoanterieit,  that  has.  or  shall  have,  usurped  its  name.  And  as 
sn  important  comment  on  the  same,  and  in  confirmation  of  the 
principle  which  I  have  attempted  to  establish,  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend for  the  reader's  perusal  the  foUo^-ing  transcript  from  Henry 
Mores  modest  Inquiry,  or  True  Idea  of  Antichristianism. 

■•  We  will  suppose  some  one  prelate,  who  had  got  the  start  of 
the  rest,  to  put  in  for  the  title  and  authority  of  Universal  Bishop  : 
sad  iox  the  obtaining  of  this  sovereignty,  he  will  first  pretend 
that  it  is  imfit  that  the  visible  Catholic  Chureh.  being  one,  should 
not  be  nnited  imder  one  visible  head,  which  reasoning,  though  it 
makes  a  pretty  show  at  first  sight,  will  yet,  being  closely  looked 
into,  vanish  into  smoke.  For  this  is  but  a  quaint  concinnity 
urged  in  behalf  of  an  impossibility.  For  the  erecting  such  an 
o&e  for  one  man,  which  no  one  man  in  the  world  is  able  to  per- 
form, implies  that  to  be  possible  which  is  indeed    impovible. 
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Wheuoe  it  ia  pUin  that  the  ho^  >  be  too  little  tar  th»  li^j  ' 
which  thei«&t«  will  be  &  pieoo  of  a  inhievoua  aEejtaeixj  m  mr  J 
concinnity  aim.  No  one  mortal  qui  In  s  coiupeteat  hmt  hf\ 
that  Chnroh  which  hai  a  right  to  be  GatWic,  and  to  a 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  There  ean  be  no  sotdi  ItMil  krt  i 
\  Christ,  who  ia  not  mere  man,  bnt  God  4  the  Divine  li 
land  therelbre  pteaent  with  every  part  of  the  Church,  and  tmrf 
unember  thereof,  at  what  distance  loew.  But  to  Bet  fiome  <nu 
inortal  Bishop  over  the  whole  Church',  were  to  nppoM  ttatpMt 
Bishop  of  our  spirit  abaent  {torn  it,  who  bu  praodnd  Aat  ht 
tcill  be  with  h«r  tc  the  end  of  the  teorU.  Stm  iom  tbm  drn^ 
Catholio  on  earth  kie  her  unity  thereby.  Foe  nAor  hmkfmlj 
is  or  can  she  he  one.* 

"  Such  and  so  futile  is  the  £rrt  pieteaee.  Botif  tUtfvOMt 
serve  the  turn,  there  is  another  in  leserve.  And  a  ~  ~ 
the  demonstrated  impossibility  of  the  thing,  still  t 
one  visible  head  of  the  Church  tinivensl,  the  n 
of  Christ,  for  the  slaking  of  coatroveniea,  fbrthe  dete 
disputed  points  !  We  will  not  stop  here  to  expoM  the  v 
of  the  argument  (not  alas  !  peculiar  to  the  sophists  of  Some,  aor 
employed  in  support  of  Papal  infallibiUty  only),  that  tbia  or  tb(t 
must  be,  and  consequently  is,  because  sundry  inoonwuicBMS 
would  result  from  the  want  of  it ;  and  this  without  ooimdering 
whether  these  inconveniences  have  been  prevsited  or  removed  bf 
its  alleged  presence  ;  whether  they  do  not  continue  in  ^te  of 
this  pretended  remedy  or  antidote  ;  whether  tfaeee  inomiTeniaBeN 
were  intended  by  Providence  to  be  precluded,  and  not  rather  bt 
wise  purposes  permitted  to  continue;  and  lastly,  .whether  the 
remedy  may  not  be  worse  than  the  disease,  like  the  sugar  of  lead 
administered  by  the  empiric,  who  cured  a  fever  fit  by  exchanging 
it  for  the  dead  ptflsy.  Passing  by  this  sophism,  therefore,  it  is 
sufficient  to  reply  that  all  points  necessary  are  wo  plain  and  so 
widely  known,  that  it  ia  impossible  that  a  Christian,  iriio  weAt 
those  aids  which  the  true  Head  of  the  Chnroh  has  pranised  shall 
never  be  sought  in  vain,  should  err  therein  from  lack  of  knowing 
belter.     And  those  who,  from  defects  of  head  or  heart,  are  UincL 

*  As  rslionslly  might  it  be  prptemJed  thst  it  Is  not  tlu  l)f<^  tKe  nAr 
spirilua  priaem  ptr  lotum  el  in  omni  parte,  but  th«  erown  of  tlw  iktdt  sr 
■ome  DD<  cooTolnte  of  th«  brsin.  tlut  causes  snd  pnasrvaa  tba  nai^  ct  tk* 
bod;  natunL 
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to  this  widely  difiused  light,  and  who  neither  seek  nor  wish  those 
aids,  are  still  less  likely  to  be  influenced  by  a  minor  and  deriva- 
tiTe  authority.  But  for  other  things,  whether  ceremonies  or  con- 
eeits,  whether  matters  of  discipline  or  of  opinion,  their  diversity 
does  not  at  all  break  the  unity  of  the  outward  and  visible  Church, 
as  long  as  they  do  not  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  Christ's 
kingdom  nor  contradict  the  terms  of  admission  into  his  Church, 
nor  contravene  the  essential  characters  by  which  it  subsists  and 
is  distinguished  as  the  Christian  Catholic  Church." 

To  these  sentiments,  borrowed  from  one  of  the  most  philosophi- 
cal of  oar  learned  elder  divines,  I  have  only  to  add  an  observation 
as  soggested  by  them  ; — that  as  many  and  fearful  mischiefs  have 
ensued  from  the  confiision  of  the  Christian  with  the  National 
Church,  so  have  many  and  grievous  practical  errors,  and  much 
nn-Christian  intolerance,  arisen  from  confounding  the  outward 
and  visible  Church  of  Christ,  with  the  spiritual  and  invisible 
Church,  known  only  to  the  Father  of  all  Spirits.  The  perfection 
of  the  former  is  to  afibrd  every  opportunity,  and  to  present  no 
obstacle,  to  a  gradual  advancement  of  the  latter.  The  difl^erent 
degrees  of  progress,  the  imperfections,  errors  and  accidents  of  false 
perspective,  which  lessen  indeed  with  our  advance — our  spiritual 
advance — ^but  to  a  greater  or  lesser  amount  are  inseparable  from 
all  progression  ;  these,  the  interpolated  half-truths  of  the  twilight, 
through  which  every  soul  must  pass  from  darkness  to  the  spiritual 
sunrise,  belong  to  the  visible  Church  as  objects  of  hope,  patience, 
and  charity  alone. 


: '  i  .:•;  :>  iain 
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CHUECH  OP 


BeeMa  OattoiUa  mom,  ima  tf  Papitm^ 
imttnitt,  pinki  JbrHJIeaio  Mia  mmumgfMtt  ptrM 
neooU  tUtptiU9»,  p§rcki  mtUrmrU  «l  4MM»  •  Mi  MfiV  < 
(VMi0,  «I  alia  traaguiUUd  tF^gni  OSUmm  •  4t9§mi 

ThuB,  on  the  depliimiBig  of  Um  FofM^  ewy  bird  ImmI  Ut 
the  partage  wli«reo^  what  he  had  gotten  hj  sMviligCb 
ChrUt ;  what  by  usorpatioii,  was  giyea  to  the  Bjng^  the  (KatkMial)  Okvcii 
and  the  State ;  what  hy  oppreeaion,  waa  remitted  to  eadi  parttoote  Ohiii- 
tian^— J'WUtfr't  Chureh  EUtmry  of  Britain,  Book  t. 


ON  THE  CHURCH,  NEITHER  NATIONAL  NOR  UNIVERSAL. 

If  out  ibrefathen  were  annoyed  with  the  cant  of  orer-boifiag 
zeal,  arising  out  of  the  belief,  that  the  Pope  is  AntiehriBt,  and 
likewise  (sexu  miUato)  the  Harlot  of  Babylon :  we  are  more  en- 
dangered by  the  twaddle  of  humid  charity,  which  (some  yean 
ago  at  least)  used  to  drizzle,  a  something  between  mist  and  small 
rain,  from  the  higher  region  of  our  Church  atmosphere.  It  was 
sanctioned,  I  mean,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  the  senate  by  sundry 
dignitaries,  whose  horror  of  Jacobinism  during  the  then  panic  of 
property  led- them  to  adopt  the  principles  and  language  of  Laud 
and  his  faction.  And  once  more  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  con- 
trast with  Protestant  dissenters,  became  "  a  right  dear,  though 
erring  sister.*'  And  the  heaviest  charge  against  the  Romish 
Pontificate  was,  that  the  Italian  politics  and  nepotism  of  a  series 
of  Popes  had  converted  so  great  a  good  into  an  intolerable  griev- 
ance. We  were  reminded  that  Grotius  and  Leibnitz  had  re- 
garded a  visible  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  most  desirable ; 
that  they,  and  with  them  more  than  one  Primate  of  onr  own 
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dmrdi,  jmmoA  ht  a  fwriliatiny  wttkoiait  of  the  difimaces 
between  the  Romiih  and  Pniteflant  Chniches ;  and  mainlj  in  or- 
der that  there  might  exist  leallj,  as  well  as  nominallj,  a  TisiUe 
head  of  the  Chnreh  UnirerBal,  a  fixt  centre  of  unity.  Of  conne 
the  tenet  that  the  Pope  wes  in  any  sense  the  Antichiist  predicted 
hy  Panl  was  decried  as  fanatical  and  Pmitanical  cant. 

Now  it  is  a  duty  of  Christian  charity  to  presume  that  the  men, 
who  in  the  preaent  day  employ  this  language,  are,  or  belicTe 
themselfeB  to  be,  Christians ;  and  that  they  do  not  prirately 
think  that  St.  Paul,  in  the  two  celebrsted  punges  of  his  First 
and  Second  Epistles  to  the  Church  at  Thessalonica  (I.  iT.  13-18 ; 
II.  ii.  1—12),  practised  a  ruse  de  guerre,  and  meant  only  by 
throwing  the  fulfilment  beyond  the  life  of  the  present  generation, 
and  by  a  tenific  detail  of  the  horrors  and  calamities  that  were  to 
precede  it,  to  damp  the  impatience,  and  silence  the  objeetiGiis, 
tiEeitdd  by  the  expectation  and  the  delay  of  our  Lord^s  personal 
re-appearance.  Again :  as  the  persons,  of  whom  I  hare  been 
speaking,  are  well-educated  men  and  men  of  sober  minds,  it  may 
be  safely  taken  for  granted  that  they  do  not  understand  by  Anti- 
christ any  nondescript  monster,  or  suppose  it  to  be  the  proper 
name  or  designation  of  some  one  individual  man  or  devil  exelu- 
lively.  The  Christians  of  the  second  century,  sharing  in  a  delu- 
Bon  that  prevailed  over  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  believed  that 
Nero  would  come  to  life  again,  and  be  Antichrist :  and  I  have 
beoi  informed  that  a  learned  clergyman  of  our  own  times,  en- 
dowed with  the  giA  of  prophecy  by  assiduous  study  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  asserts  the  same  thing  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. 

But,  as  before  said,  it  would  be  calumnious  to  attribute  such 
pitiable  fanaticism  to  the  parties  here  in  question.  And  to  them 
1  venture  to  affirm  that  if  by  Antichrist  be  meant — ^what  alone 
can  rationally  be  meant — a  power  in  the  Christian  Church,  which 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  at  once  pretending  and  usurping  his 
authority,  is  systematically  subversive  of  the  essential  and  distin- 
guishing characters  and  purposes  of  the  Christian  Church  :  then, 
if  the  Papacy,  and  the  Bomish  hierarchy  as  far  as  it  is  Papal,  be 
not  Antichrist,  the  guilt  of  schism  in  its  most  aggravated  form 
lies  on  the  authors  of  the  Reformation.  For  nothing  less  than 
this  oonld  have  justified  so  tremendous  a  rent  in  the  Catholic 
Chnroh  with  all  its  foreseen  most  calamitous  consequences.     And 
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Eercuing  authority  in  other  diocea 
o  himself  tbe  ijealer  i 


4.  The  right  of  e 
that  of  Rome. 

5.  The  privilege  of  reBerving  t( 
cau$e  maggiori. 

6.  7,  6,  9,  ID.  Of  conferring  any  and  every  benefice  in  th*  ter- 
ritory of  other  Bishops  ;  of  exacting  the  Annates,  or  Furat  Praiti ; 
of  receiving  appeals  ;  with  the  power  of  aubjcotLug  all  i 
in  all  parts,  to  the  ecclesiaBlica!  discipline  of  the  church  of  B 
and  laitly.  the  dispensing  power  of  the  Pope. 

tt.  TttePope'ipretatdcdnparivd^towI 

12.  The  ez«ltinT«  pomr  cT 

Now,  of  the  twdn  abom  h«n  tnoMiUti,  ii  »  n 
that  ton,  if  not  davaii,  aro  bat « 
the  Papal  power  as  the  eaiitie,-  and  Am  Vwfm  u  tfMaM  sUHi 
head  and  Mvereign  of  the  Chindan  Oknah.  .    i 

The  writer  next  entunetatei  the  panoaal  natniMBtt  «f  4ai 
abusea:— 1.  The  CardinaU.  2.  The  azoHnM  ■ambar  if  tha 
prieflta  and  other  eccIeBiaitica.  3.  Tbe  Regnlan,  MMdWMrt 
Olden,  Jsaoita,  and  the  rest.  Lastly,  the  meana  emiriojrad  by 
the  Papacy  to  fonnd  and  preserve  its  usurped  powar,  nam^ : — 

1.  The  inatitation  of  a  Chair  of  Canon  Law.  in  the  Uniiuuiijr 
of  Bolcgna,  the  introduction  of  Gratian'a  Caaona,  and  iba  fcrgad 
deciaiona.  2.  The  prohihitiou  of  books,  wherevu  puhlisbod.  3. 
The  Inquisition ;  and  4,  The  tremendous  power  of  ^EMaiiaiiBU- 
cation; — the  last  two  in  their  lonporal  Inflietiofia  and  OMi^ 
.  quenoes  equalling,  or  rather  greatly  exceeding,  the  ntnaoat  extent 
of  the  punitive  power  ezerciHed  by  the  temporal  soVBiwign  ani 
the  civil  magistrate,  aimed  with  the  sword  of  the  onnunal  law. 

It  is  observable  that  the  most  efficient  of  all  the  means  aik|rtt^ 
by  the  Roman  Pontiffi,  namely,  the  oeiibacy  of  the  eleigy,  is 
omitted  by  this  writer; — a  sufficient  proof  that  he  was  nHtha  a 
Proteetant  nor  a  philosopher,  which  in  the  Italian  atatea,  and, 
indeed,  in  moat  Somish  Cathohc  countries,  is  the  name  of  coor- 
teay  for  an  infidel. 

One  other  remark  in  joati&cBtion  of  the  tenet  avowed  in  tUa 
chapter,  and  I  shall  have  said  all  I  deem  it  necessary  to  say  oa 
the  third  form  of  a  Church.  That  aection  of  a  tamponl  moo- 
arch  under  the  pretence  of  a  spiritual  authori^,  iriiioh  waa  not 
poaaible  in  Christendom  but  by  the  extinction  ot  t 
of  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  which  has  tl 
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rtially  attained  by  the  Papacy — ^this  waa  ejected  in  full  by 
ihamined,  to  the  establishment  of  the  most  extensive  and  com- 
ite  despotism,  that  ever  warred  against  civilization  and  the 
crests  of  humanity.  And  had  Mohammed  reti^ined  the  nama 
Christianity,  had  he  deduced  his  authority  from  Christ  as  hit 
incipal,  and  described  his  own  Khalifate  and  that  of  his  suc- 
■on  as  vicarious,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  the  Mussulman 
eoeraey,  embodied  in  the  difierent  Mohammedan  dynasties, 
yold  belong  the  name  and  attributes  of  Antichrist.  But  the 
ophet  of  Arabia  started  out  of  Paganism  an  unbaptized  Pagan. 
i  was  no  traitor  in  the  Church,  but  an  enemy  from  without, 
lo  levied  war  against  its  outward  and  formal  existence,  and  is, 
nrefbre,  not  chargeable  with  apostasy  from  a  faith  which  he 
d  never  acknowledged,  or  from  A  Church  to  which  he  had  never 
pertained.  Neither  in  the  Prophet  nor  in  his  system,  therefore, 
n  we  find  the  predicted  Antichrist,  that  is,  a  usurped  power  in 
B  Church  itself,  which,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  pretending 
I  authority,  systematically  subverts  or  counteracts  the  peculiar 
ns  and  purposes  of  Christ's  mission  ;  and  which,  vesting  in  a 
)rtal  his  incommunicable  headship,  destroys  and  exchanges  for 
9  contrary  the  essential  contra-distinguishing  marks  or  charac- 
a  of  his  kingdom  on  earth.     But  apply  it,  as  Wicliff,  Luther,* 

»  And  (be  it  obserred)  without  any  reference  to  the  Apocalypse,  the 
konical  character  of  which  Luther  at  first  rejected,  and  never  cordially 
cired.  And  without  the  least  sympathy  with  Luther's  suspicions  on  this 
id,  bat  OQ  the  contrary  receiving  this  sublime  poem  as  the  undoubted 
rk  of  the  Apostolic  age,  and  admiring  in  it  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
nbofie  poetry,  I  am  as  little  disposed  to  cite  it  on  the  present  occasion ; — 
nrineed  as  I  am  and  hope  shortly  to  convince  others,  that  in  the  whole 
ies  of  its  magnificent  imagery  there  is  not  a  single  symbol,  that  can  be 
n  plausibly  interpreted  of  either  the  Pope,  the  Turks,  or  Napoleon 
oaparte.  Of  charges  not  attaching  to  the  moral  character,  there  are  few, 
iny,  that  I  should  be  more  anxious  to  avoid  than  that  of  being  an  affectcr 
paradoxes  But  the  dread  of  other  men's  thoughts  shall  not  tempt  me 
withhold  a  truth,  which  the  strange  errors  grounded  on  the  contrary  as- 
optioD  reader  important  And  in  the  thorough  assurance  of  its  truth  I 
ke  the  assertion,  that  the  perspicuity,  and  (with  singularly  few  excep- 
ns  even  for  us)  the  uniform  intelligibility,  and  close  consecutive  meaning, 
■ae  by  verse,  with  the  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  the  plan,  and  the  ad- 
rmble  ordoonance  of  the  parts,  are  among  the  prominent  beauties  of  the 
nealypae.  Nor  do  I  doubt  that  the  substance  and  main  argument  of  this 
mi  generU  (the  Prometheus  of  Eschylus  comes  the  nearest  to  the 
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and  indeod  til  the  fint  RatbnOBia  i  i  to  Uie  Papacy,  &nd  Fftpal 
hieruohy;  md  we  nndentand  at  i  n  tte  groiiitds  of  ihe  gnxl 
Apoetle'a  premouitioii,  that  thia  Aj  ibiit  could  not  appMf  lift 
kind)  vera  rapplnd  bj  Jdm  the  En  it:  I1ii>ugh  I  iaoliDe  viih  Ft 
bins  to  find  Uie  port  hima^  in  Jdhn,         i  Ur-  of  lite  Church  of  EphedM 

It  maj  raaan,  or  at  Inrt  mitigata,  objaMions  to  the  paUiMiv«  Im- 
^uag«uiwhichIharcipak(o«f  thAi^Miniitaaf  the  It^maa  Cialtatia Ohv^ 
if  I  Tciniiid  th«  reader  that  Uiat  <  ii  dat^i.  its  true  origin  tnm  th*^ 
Council  of  TreoL  Widtlj  differing  W  WJ  \kl\i-:^  Aad  utTucUunatdj  nt 
■pwted  friend,  the  Rev.  Edward  Irvi  u  hUitiU't-prctatiuruofUie  Af>«t. 
lypse  and  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  du  leaa  in  tl-  .r^iiaiiuton  of  Uie  Utta, 
and  vhile  I  honor  hii  courage  ai  a  (At  tt  ■oriFiL-.tt^r,  olniott  a«  umeh  aef 
admire  liii  ek>queBce  ai  a  vriter,  jet  [aumHai.  ut^aiDit  hiii  «a«)««bi 
adventuTons  ipeoulationi  oo  the  Paraooa  of  Um  Trinity  enJ  the  DodTofuV 
Lord, — I  hatve  great  delight  in  estrv^uiS  front  bit  "Swmtmi,  Zttlimt^  md 
DiKoitntt,'  ToL  iii  p.  STO,  and  declaring  mj  sorcllal  MMBt  to  tta  UtwAf 
joat  ohaerratioDi :  namely, — "  that  after  the  BeCgmatkn  fa>d  takH  fcMr 
root,  and  vben  Ood  had  proiidHl  a  pnrer  CSinrA,  the  Oooialof  IViatdU 
corroborate  and  decree  into  unalteraUe  lava  and  oonttitatioDa  of  tba  S^rt 
all  thoae  impoeturea  and  ianovatioDa  of  the  Koman  See,  wbieb  had  baMM 
aatateof  uncertainty,  perhapa  of  pcrmiaaioo  or  even  of  ooatom;  botiriud 
every  man  till  then  bad  been  free  to  testify  against,  icd  against  iMA,  la' 
fiict,  there  never  wanted  thoae  in  each  luecesaive  generation  who  did  la- 
tiff.  He  Counril  of  IVent  oeaified  all  thoae  ulcer*  and  blotches  wiaA  had 
deformed  the  Church,  and  stamped  the  hitherto  much  doubted  and  emtro- 
verted  prerc^Iire  of  the  Pope  with  the  higfaeat  authority  recDgniied  ia 
the  Church."  Then  first  was  the  Catholic  converted  and  par^colariaad  into 
the  RoDiish  Church,  the  Church  of  the  Papaej, 

Xot  less  cordially  do  I  coucur  with  iSz.  Irving  in  his  remark  in  Um  M- 
lowing  page.  For  I  too,  "  am  free  to  confrai  and  avow  moreover,  that  I 
believe  the  soil  of  the  Catholic  Churd),  wbMi  Lutber  arose,  wt  of  a  atnm- 
ger  mould,  fitted  to  bear  forest  trees  and  cedars  of  Ood.  than  the  sofl  o( 
the  Protestant  Church  in  the  times  of  WlutfieU  and  Wesley,  whidi  {titamfk 
$otm  teith  tht  tame  tenr^)  bath  brou|^t  fortli  only  stunted  nndetgrovths, 
and  creeping  brushwood."  I  too.  "  believe,  that  the  faith  of  the  Protartaat 
Church  in  Great  Britain  had  come  to  a  lower  ebb^  and  that  it  is  eren  now 
at  a  tower  ebb,  than  was  the  (lith  of  the  I^pal  OhunA  whtn  tBa  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  was  able  to  quicken  in  it  and  draw  Ibrth  out  of  it  andi  men  as 
Luther,  and  Melancthon,  and  BuUinger,  Calvin,  Boost,  and  lAtimer,  and 
Ridley,  and  a  score  others  whom  I  might  name.' 

And  now,  as  the  conclusion  of  this  long  note.  let  me  be  penmttad  to  add 
a  word  or  two  of  Edward  Irving  him'j'K'  Tikat  he  possaaaea  my  mqaali- 
fied  esteem  as  a  man,  is  only  eajlag  (hat  I  know  him,  and  am  neither  hlinded 
by  envy  nor  Ugotrj.  But  my  name  has  been  tnw^t  Into  econMtaoa  wMt 
his  on  points  that  regard  bis  pablio  ministry ;  and  he  himMf  hM  [MlMiHy 
distinguished  me  aa  his  friend  on  public  grounds ;  and  in  proof  at  19  mk- 
ddeoM  in  bit  ragar^  I  have  not  the  laaat  apprahnakB  of  krtM^  it  tf  a 
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after  the  disBolution  of  the  Latin  empire,  and  the  extinction  of 
the  Imperial  power  in  Rome — and  the  cause  why  the  Bishop  of 
Constantinople,  with  all  imaginable  good  wishes  and  disposition 

fhuik  dcdarmtion  of  what  I  think.  Well,  then !  I  have  no  faith  in  his  proph- 
«0jiiigi;  snudl  sympathy  vith  his  fulminations ;  and  in  certain  peculiarities 
of  his  theokgieal  system  as  distinct  from  his  religious  principles  I  can  not 
Boy  wmy.  But  I  hold,  withal,  and  not  the  less  firmly  for  these  discrep- 
in  oar  moods  and  judgments,  that  Edward  Irving  possesses  more  of 
the  spirit  and  purposes  of  the  first  Reformers ;  that  he  has  more  of  the 
head  and  heart,  the  life,  the  imction.  and  the  genial  power  of  Martin  Luther  , 
than  any  man  now  alive ;  yea,  than  any  man  of  this  and  the  last  century. 
I  see  in  Edward  Irving  a  minister  of  Christ  after  the  order  of  Paul ;  and 
if  the  points,  in  which  I  think  him  either  erroneous,  or  excessive  and  out 
of  bounds,  have  been  at  any  time  a  subject  of  serious  regret  with  me,  this 
regret  has  arisen  principally  or  altogether  from  the  apprehension  of  their 
narrowing  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  from  the  too  great  probability  that 
they  may  furnish  occasion  or  pretext  for  withholding  or  withdrawing  many 
firom  those  momentous  truths,  which  the  age  especially  needs,  and  for  the 
enibreement  of  which  he  hath  been  so  highly  and  especially  gifted.  Finally, 
my  friend's  intellect  is  too  instinct  with  life,  too  potential,  to  remain  sta- 
tionary ;  and  assuming,  as  every  satisfied  believer  must  be  supposed  to  do, 
the  truth  of  my  own  views,  I  look  forward  with  confident  hope  to  a  time 
when  his  soul  shall  have  perfected  her  victory  over  the  dead  letter  of  the 
■ensefl  and  its  apparitions  in  the  sensuous  understanding ;  when  the  halcyon 
Ideas  shall  have  alit  on  the  surging  sea  of  his  conceptions, 

^V^lich  then  shall  quite  forget  to  rave. 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  wave. 

But  to  return  from  the  personal,  for  which  I  have  little  taste  at  any  time, 
and  the  contrary  when  it  stands  in  any  connection  with  myself; — in  order 
to  the  removal  of  one  main  impediment  to  the  spiritual  resuscitation  of  the 
Church  it  seems  to  me  indispensable  that  in  freedom  an'd  unfearing  faith, 
with  that  courage  which  can  not  but  flow  from  the  inward  and  life  like  as- 
suranee^  that  neither  death,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  cojne,  nor  height^ 
nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love 
of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  the  rulers  of  our  Church  and  our 
teachers  of  theology  should  meditate  and  draw  the  obvious,  though  perhaps 
unpalatable,  inferences  from  the  following  two  or  three  plain  truths : — First, 
that  Christ,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  has  promised  to  be  with  his  Church  even 
to  the  end : — secondly, — ^that  Christianity  was  described  as  a  tree  to  be 
raised  from  the  seed,  so  described  by  Him  who  brought  the  seed  from  II«aven 
and  first  sowed  it : — ^lastly, — that  in  the  process  of  evolution  there  are  in 
every  plant  growths  of  transitory  use  and  duration.  "The  integuments 
of  the  seed,  having  fulfilled  their  destined  oflSce  of  protection,  burst  and 
decay.  After  the  leaves  have  unfolded,  the  cotyledons,  that  had  performed 
their  fonctions,  wither  and  drop  oft*"^     The  husk  is  a  genuine  growth  of 

*  Smitb'f  XntrodnetioD  to  Bottn^. 
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to  do  tha  uou,  ooutd  nem  n       tbs  Patriarch&te  of  ll 
empire  into  4  Fapuy.     The  of  the  other  Rome  b 

the  ■!■«•  of  the  Ottoauu,  the  lent  they  ceased  1 

■ubjecta  <rf'  tlie  Emperoi'. 

I  will  nor  proceed  to  the  Seoond  Put,  iittaacM  u  a  honhi* 
aid  to  &  jtnt  api«eciatiaiL  of  the  awMnra.  wfaiok  mdv  ths  n» 
picee  of  Mr.  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  WaQi^toa  m  now  A»  law 
of  the  land.  This  portion  of  the  Tohmu  wu-mittatiASe  At 
measure  waa  yet'in  prospectw  ;  beibn  vnatitaputunlar  daaM 
of  the  Bill  were  made  public.  It  waa  wnttm  to  ■^p'"'"  aid 
vindicate  my  refuial  to  tign  a  petition  against  a^  ehaage  ia  fla 
■oheme  of  law  and  poliay  eatabliahed  at  the  Bargintka.  BoA  m 
the  aignmenta  are  in  no  re>pect  afieoted  fay  this  fflinniimanitff ; 
nay,  as  their  coiutant  reference  to,  and  dflpandenea  on,  <na  fizai 
general  principle,  which  will  at  onea  coqdain  both  iriij  I  Stf 
the  actual  Bill  lo  much  leu  objectioiable  than  I  had  feared, 
and  yet  lo  much  less  complete  and  sadafaotory  than  I  had  widiad, 
will  be  rendered  more  striking  by  the  reader's  oonsdouflneH  that 
the  arguments  were  suggested  by  no  wish  or  purpose  either  of 
attacking  or  supporting  any  particular  measure  i  it  has  not  been 
thought  necessary  or  advisable  to  alter  the  ibrm.  Nay,  if  I  am 
right  in  my  judgment  that  the  Act  lately  passed,  if  oharacteriaed 
by  its  own  contents  and  capabihties,  really  is — with  or  writhoat 
any  such  intention  on  the  part  of  its  framers — a  stepping-staiie, 
and  nothing  more ;  whether  to  the  subveraion  or  to  the  mon 
perfect  eitabUahment  of  the  Constitution  in  Chuieh  and  State, 
must  be  determined  by  other  causes ; — the  Act  in  itself  being 
equally  fit  for  either, — and  ofioring  the  some  facilities  of  transit 
to  both  friend  and  foe,  though  with  a  foreolosure  to  the  fint 
comer  ; — if  this  be  a  right,  as  it  is  my  sincere  judgment  and  be- 
lief, there  is  a  propriety  in  retaining  the  language  of  anticipation. 
Mons  adhuc  parturil :  the  ridiadus  mus  was  but  an  omen. 
th«  itoff  of  life ;  yet  we  miut  separate  it  from  the  graio.  It  is,  tti<r«fcir4 
the  oovardiee  of  fhithlew  inperstition,  if  we  atand  in  greater  ave  of  the 
palpable  interpolatjoiu  of  vermia ;  if  we  shTiiik  from  Ihs  remoral  ot  ■!■ 
ercKeaoea  that  contain  nothing  of  noUar  parentage  tliau  maggots  of  moth 
or  chafer.  Let  ua  cease  to  eonfouod  oak-applei  with  sooriu;  still  Urn, 
though  gilded  bj  the  fasbioa  of  the  da;,  let  us  mistake  them  for  goldw 
pippioi  or  reoates.' 


PART     II.; 


o«. 


AIDS  TO  A  RIGHT  APPRECIATION  OF 

THE  ACT 


ADMrmyO  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  TO  SIT  IN  BOTH 
HOUSES  OF   PARUAMENT. 


'Afiiiti,  /lii  rdv  dr  aix  fi 

}J^u  ff  imip  'ETtpoyiHi/tiiiuv,  S  /uu  iot*f 

uvUp  dXaiuK,  KOi  iUata  tfitica- 


I  ESTIMATE  the  beauty  and  benefit  of  what  is  called  "  a  bar- 
uny  in  fundamentals,  and  a  conspiration  in  the  constituent  parts 
fthe  body  politic,"  as  highly  as  any  one.  If  I  met  a  man  who 
lould  deny  that  an  imperium  in  imperio  was  in  itself  an  evil, 
would  not  attempt  to  reason  with  him  :  he  is  too  ignorant, 
r  if,  conceding  this,  he  should  deny  that  the  Romish  Priesthooil 

Ireland  does  in  fact  constitute  an  imperium  in  imperiOt  I  yet 
>uld  not  argue  the  matter  with  him  :  for  he  must  be  a  bigot, 
it  my  objection  to  the  argument  is,  that  it  is  nothing  to  the 
rpose.  And  even  so  "with  regard  to  the  arguments  grounded  on 
s  dangerous  errors  and  superstitions  of  the  Romish  Church, 
ley  may  be  all  very  true  ;  but  they  are  nothing  to  the  puri)ose. 
ithout  any  loss  they  might  pair  off  with  "  the  heroes  of  Tra- 
gar  and  Waterloo,"  and  "  our  Catholic  ancestors,  to  whom  we 
'c  our  Magna  Charta,"  on  the  other  side.  If  the  prevention 
an  evil  were  the  point  in  question,  then  indeed  !  But  the  day 
prevention  has  long  passed  by.  The  evil  exists  :  and  neither 
le,  sword,  nor  sermon,  neither  suppression  nor  conversion,  can 
nove  it.  Not  that  I  think  slightingly  of  the  last ;  but  even 
Me  who  hope  more  sanguinely  than  I  can  pretend  to  do  re- 
acting the  effects  ultimately  to  result  from  the  labors  of  mis- 
naries,  the  dispersion  of  controversial  tracts,  and  whatever 
ler  lawful  means  and  implements  it  may  be  in  our  power  to 
iploy— even  these  must  admit  that  if  the  remedy  could  cope 
th  the  magnitude  and  inveteracy  of  the  disease,  it  is  wholly 
idequate  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  In  this  instance  it 
»uld  be  no  easy  matter  to  take  the  horse  to  the  water  ;  and 
?  rest  of  the  proverb  you  know.  But  why  do  1  waste  words  ? 
lere  is  and  can  be  but  one  question  :  and  there  is  and  can  be 
I  one  way  of  stating  it.  A  great  numerical  majority  of  the 
labitants  of  one  integral  part  of  the  realm  profess  a  religion 
itile  to  that  professed  by  the  majority  of  the  whole  realm : 
d  a  religion,  too.  which  the  latter  regard,  and  havf  goo«l  reason 
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to  regard,  as  equally  hoelile  to  liberty  tind  the  EAcred  hgbto  J 
conscience  geoeraily.  In  fewer  words,  three  fourtha  of  fail  K^ 
eety's  Irish  subjects  are  Romao  CathoUca.  with  a  Popish  priol- 
hooi),  while  three  fourths  of  the  sum  total  of  his  Majettyi  ulr 
jecia  are  ProteKtants,  This  with  its  causes  and  eonsequentu  it 
the  tvil.  It  is  not  in  our  power,  by  any  immediate  or  diitcl 
means,  to  effect  its  removal.  The  paint,  therefore,  to  be  deln- 
mined  is  ;  V^"ill  the  meaeures  now  m  cootempUtion  be  likri;t« 
diminish  or  to  aggravate  it  ?  And  to  the  detarminatiaa  of  tlia 
point  on  tfao  probabilities  suggested  by  reason  and  espenoiiH,  I 
would  gladly  be  aidant,  ai  far  as  my  poor  mite  of  Judgment  viU 

Let  us,   however,   first  discharge  what  may  well  be  deoiMl 

a  debt  of  justice  from  every  well'educated  EngliGhmftn  tc  hi* 

Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  of  the  Sister  Island.     At  Ittsl 

let  us  ourselves  understand  the  true  cause  of  the  evil  as  it  nn* 

exists.     To  -what  and  to  whom  is  the  present  state  of  IteUnl 

mainly  to  be  attributed  ?     This  should  be  the  question  :  and  t« 

this  I  answer  aloud,  that  it  is  mainly  attributable  to  thow  who. 

duriog  a  period  of  Uttle  less  than  a,  whole  century,  used  as  a  sab- 

'  slitutc  what  Providence  had  given  into  their  hand  as  an  tfppat- 

*         tunity  ;  who  choee  to  consider   as  superwding  the  most  Skond 

f  duty  a  code  of  law,  which  could  have  been  excused   only  on  the 

plea  that  it  enabled  ihem  to  perform  it      To  the  sloth  and  iia- 

I  providence,  the  weaVness  and  wickedness,  of  the  geuliY.  clergy. 

and  governors  of  Ireland,  who  peisevered  in  preforing 

violence,  and  selfish  expatriation  to  a  lygtem  of 

remedial  measures,  the  efficacy  of  which  had  bee 

them,  alike  by  the  whole  provincial  history  of  aiiei«nt  RnBa^  Mi 

pacare  subactos  summa  erat  sapientia;  and  by  thft  hMfpfi^ 

suits  of  the  few  exceptions  to  the  contrary  wheme  vuhmpsOf  f^ 

sued  by  their  and  our  ancestors. 

I  can  imagine  no  work  of  genios  that  woold  man  ^ppafOtdiig 
decorate  the  dome  or  wall  of  a  Senato-honw.thanBn  alatiMttf 
Irish  history  from  the  landing  of  Strongbov  to  tlw  tMlds  at  A* 
Boyne,  or  to  a  yet  later  period,  embodied  in  ■""^'y*'*'  anliMli 
— an  allegorical  history-piece  designed  in  tba  ^int  of  >  BahN* 
or  a  Buonarroti,  and  with  the  wild  lights,  poriontaii  Jiiilw  tti 
saturated  colon  of  a  Rembrandt,  Caravaggio,  aM  E^ipMlllli- 
>  To  complcu  the  great  moral  and  politieal  taaw  bf-^ifc.  luNtail 
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wntrast.  nothing  more  would  be  required,  than  by  some  equally 
«iitctirc  means  to  possess  the  niiud  of  the  spectator  with  the 
*tate  and  condition  of  ancient  Spain,  at  less  than  half  a  century^ 
^iQin  the  dnal  conclusion  of  an  obstinate  and  almost  unremitting 
oMiet  of  two  hundred  years  by  Agrippa's  subjugation  of  the 
Canttbnans,  omnibus  Hispania  populis  devictis  et  pacatis.    At 
Uie  breaking  up  of  the  Empire  the  West  Goths  conquered  the 
ctWDtry  and  made  division  of  the  land.     Then  came  eight  cen- 
ses of  Moorish  domination.     Yet  so  deeply  had  Roman  wisdom 
impretied  the  fairest  characters  of  the  Roman  mind,  that  at  this 
Very  hour,  if  we  except  a  comparatively  insignificant  portion  of 
Arabic  derivatives,  the  natives  throughout  the  whole  Peninsula 
^ak  a  language  less  differing  from  the  Ronuzna  rustica  or  pro- 
vincial Latin  of  the  times  of  Lucan  and  Seneca,  than  any  two 
of  its  dialects  from  each  other.     The  time  approaches,  I  trust, 
when  our  political  economists  may  study  the  science  of  the  pro- 
vincial policy  of  the  ancients  in  detail,  under  the  auspices  of  hope, 
fiir  immediate  and  practical  purposes. 

In  my  own  mind  I  am  persuaded  that  the  necessity  of  the 
penal  and  precautionary  statutes,  passed  under  Elizabeth  and  the 
three  succeeding  reigns,  is  to  be  found  as  much  in  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  the  one  party  as  in  the  dangerous  dispositions 
of  the  other.  The  best  excuse  for  this  cruel  code  is  the  imperfect 
knowledge  and  mistaken  maxims  common  to  both  parties.  It 
is  only  to  a  limited  extent  that  laws  can  be  wiser  than  the  na- 
tion for  which  they  are  enacted.  The  annals  of  the  first  five  or 
six  centuries  of  the  Hebrew  nation  in  Palestine  present  an  almost 
continued  history  of  disobedience,  of  laws  broken  or  utterly  for- 
gotten, of  maxims  violated,  and  schemes  of  consummate  wisdom 
lef^  unfulfilled.  Even  a  yet  diviner  seed  must  be  buried  and 
undergo  an  apparent  corruption  before — at  a  late  period — it  shot 
up  and  could  appear  in  its  own  kind.  In  our  judgments  respect- 
ing actions  we  must  be  guided  by  the  idea,  but  in  applying  the 
rule  to  the  agents  by  comparison.  To  speak  gently  of  our  fore- 
fathers is  at  once  piety  and  policy.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that 
only  by  making  the  detection  of  their  errors  the  occasion  of  our 
own  wisdom  do  we  acquire  a  right  ^  censure  them  at  all. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  settlement  that  followed  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  and  the  extinction  of  the  war  in  Ireland,  yet 
when  this  had  been  made  and  submitted  to,  it  would  have  been 
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the  &r  wiser  poliey,  I  dosbt  not,        ixn  prandad  for  thr  mSuj  J 
of  the  Constitution  b;  impi  the  qiuJi^aftha  elective  Ho-   f 

chiM,  leaving  the  eligibility  ofiai.  or  like  tho  Saautr  limiwd  oaJf 
by  considerationa  of  property.  II,  hoirarar,  tbs  Khcm«  eltx- 

elusion  «nd  diwgtudification  lud  tamable  Hdie.  The  uk  «u  . 
Bcarcely  dry  on  the  puchment-io  tnd  [ 
Popish  P&rli&ment.  The  Crimea  ot  the  i 
into  attribute!  of  his  faith  ;  and  Iridi 
lectively  were  contidered  acoompJieea  in  tha  p 
of  King  Jamea.  Alaa  !  hii  im  tta  adhansti  had  aflolM 
too  great  color  to  the  ohaige.  'J  bidi  ma— nu  was  b  ^ 
mouth  of  every  Proteitant,  not  aa  a  erent  to  bo  remeinlatvi. 
but  u  &  thing  of  recent  ezpeeta  fear  atill  MenliRe  with  llw 
sense  of  deliverance.  At  no  ti  ,  lerafim,  omild  the  disquali- 
fying ayrtem  have  been  enforced  witb  so  little  reelirnaiiun  cf  t!k 
conquered  party,  or  with  so  little  outrage  on  the  feaeial  ieeiwt, 
of  the  country.  There  was  no  time,  when  it  was  bo  capable  *if 
being  indirectly  useful  as  a  sedative  in  order  to  the  appliotien 
of  the  remedies  directly  indicated,  or  as  a  counter-power  ledoetag 
to  inactivity  whatever  disturbing  forces  might  have  inleifaed 
with  their  operation.  And  had  this  use  been  made  of  theae  ei- 
clusive  laws,  and  had  they  been  enibrced  aa  the  preenraon  and 
negative  conditions,  but  above  all  as  bona  fide  accompaniiDenti 
of  a  process  of  emancipation,  properly  and  worthily  ao  named, 
the  code  would  at  this  day  have  been  remembered  in  Ireland  onty 
as  when  recalling  a  dangerous  fever  of  our  boyhood  we  think  of 
the  nauseous  drugs  and  drenching-hom,  and  congratulate  oor- 
selves  that  our  doctors  now-a-^ys  know  how  to  maaaga  tbeaa 
things  less  coarsely.  But  this  angry  code  was  neglected  aa  aa 
opportunity,  and  mistaken  for  a  substitate  :  et  hittc  iUa  lae- 
rynuz! 

And  at  this  point  I  find  myself  placed  again  in  caunectiai 
with  the  main,  and  which  I  contend  to  be  the  pertinest,  qoca- 
tion  ;  namely,  the  evil  being  admitted,  and  its  immediate  rana- 
val  impossible,  is  the  admission  of  Roman  Gathcdica  into  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  likely  to  mitigate  or  to  aggravate  it ! 
And  here  the  problem  is  greatly  narrowed  by  the  fact  that  aa 
man  pretends  to  regard  this  admissibility  aa  a  dirvct  remedy  ta 
specific  antidote  for  the  disease  under  which  Ireland  labora.  No ! 
/'(  ie  to  act,  wc  are  told,  aa  tntTo&actar^  \n  vV  ^ittot  ramediea.    b 
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ibort,  thi§  emancipation  is  to  be,  like  the  penal  code  which  it  re- 
peils,  a  sedative,  though  in  tho  opposite  form  of  an  anodyne  cor- 
<iial,  that  will  itself  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  remedial  meas- 
^  in  proportion  as  it  shall  be  found  to  render  the  body  suscepti- 
kfe  of  the  more  direct  remedies  that  are  to  follow.     Its  object  is 
to  tranquillize  Ireland.     Safety,  peace,  and  good  neighborhood, 
laflnx  of  capital,  diminution  of  absenteeism,  industrious  habits, 
tad  a  long  train  of  blessings  will  follow.     But  the  indispensable 
OMidition,  the  causa  causarum  et  causatoruniy  is  general  tran- 
qniliity.     Such  is  the  language  held  by  all  the  more  intelligent 
•dTocatcs  and  encomiasts  of  emancipation.     The  sense  of  the 
question  therefore  is,  will  the  measure  tend  to  produce  tran- 
quillity ? 

Now  it  is  evident  that  there  are  two  parties  to  be  satisfied, 
tod  that  the  measure  is  likely  to  effect  this  purpose  accordingly 
u  it  is  calculated  to  satisfy  reasonable  men  of  both.  Reasonable 
Doea  are  easily  satisfied  ;  would  they  were  as  numerous  as  they 
ure  pacable  !  We  must,  however,  imderstand  the  word  compara- 
dvely  as  including  all  those  on  both  sides,  who,  by  their  superior 
inibnnation,  talents,  or  property,  are  least  likely  to  be  under  the 
iominion  of  vulgar  antipathies,  and  who  may  be  rationally  ex- 
pected to  influence  (and  in  certain  cases,  and  in  alliance  with  a 
rigorous  government,  to  overrule)  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of 
the  rest. 

Now  the  two  indispensable  conditions  under  which  alone  the 
oaeasure  can  permanently  satisfy  the  reasonable,  that  is,  the  sat- 
lifiable,  of  both  parties,  upon  the  supposition  that  in  both  par- 
des  such  men  exist  and  that  thev  form  the  infiuencive  class  in 
both,  are  these :  first,  that  the  Act  for  the  repeal  of  the  exclu- 
Bve  statutes  and  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  the  full 
privileges  of  British  subjects  shall  be  grounded  on  some  determi- 
nate principle,  which  involving  interests  and  duties  common  to 
both  parties  as  British  subjects,  both  parties  may  be  expected  to 
recognize,  and  required  to  maintain  inviolable  ;  second,  that  this 
principle  shall  contain  in  itself  an  evident,  definite,  and  un- 
changeable boundary,  a  line  of  dcmarkation,  a  ne  plus  ultray 
irhich  in  all  reasonable  men  and  lovers  of  their  country  shall 
pfeclnde  the  wish  to  pass  beyond  it,  and  extinguish  the  hope  of 
10  doing  in  such  as  are  neither. 

Bat  though  the  measure  should  be  such  as  to  Ba.\.\«>^>j  ^  t^a^ 
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sonable  men,  still  it  is  possible  that  the  niunber  and  inflaenee 
these  may  not  be  sufficient  to  leaven  the  man,  or  to  oTexrnk  dft 
agitators.  I  admit  this  ;  but  instead  of  weakening  what  I  hxw 
here  said,  it  affords  an  additional  argument  in  its  favor.  For  i: 
an  argument  satisfactory  to  the  reasonable  part  should  nersitlic 
less  fail  in  securing  tranquillity,  still  less  can  the  zesnlt  be  expect 
ed  from  an  arbitrary  adjustment  that  can  satisfy  no  part  If  i 
measure  grounded  on  principle,  and  posBessing  the  oharaeter  of 
an  ultimatum  should  still,  through  the  prejndiceB  and  puMMH 
of  one  or  of  both  of  the  parties,  fail  of  success,  it  would  be  ibUy 
to  expect  it  from  a  measure  that  left  full  scope  and  sphere  to 
those  passions ;  which  kept  alive  the  fears  of  the  one  paitj, 
while  it  sharpened  the  cupidity  of  the  other.  With  oonfideno^ 
therefore,  I  re-assert  that  only  by  reference  to  a  principle,  poMOi- 
ing  the  characters  above  enumerated,  can  any  satisfactory  mea^ 
urc  be  framed,  and  that  if  this  should  fail  in  producing  the  tnn- 
quillity  aimed  at,  it  will  be  in  vain  sought  in  any  other. 

Again,  it  is  evident  that  no  principle  can  be  appropriate  to 
such  a  measure,  which  does  not  bear  directly  on  the  evil  to  be 
removed  or  mitigated.  Consequently,  it  should  be  our  first  busi- 
ness to  discover  in  what  this  evil  truly  and  essentially  consists. 
It  is,  we  know,  a  compound  of  many  ingredients.  But  we  want 
to  ascertain  what  the  base  is  that  communicates  the  quality  of 
evil,  of  political  evil,  of  evil  which  it  is  the  duty  of  a  statesmau 
to  guard  against,  to  various  other  ingredients,  which  without  the 
base  would  have  been  innoxious  ;  or  though  evils  in  themselves, 
yet  evils  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  counted  by  all  wise  statesmen 
among  the  tares,  which  must  be  suilered  to  grow  up  with  the 
wheat  to  the  close  of  the  harvest,  and  left  for  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  to  separate. 

Further  :  the  principle,  the  grounding  and  directing  principle 
of  an  effectual  enactment,  must  be  one  on  which  a  Roman  Cath* 
olic  might  consistently  vindicate  and  recommend  the  measure  tc 
Roman  Catholics.  It  must,  therefore,  be  independent  of  all  dif 
ferences  purely  theological.  And  the  facts  and  documents,  h\ 
which  the  truth  and  practical  importance  of  the  principle  are  ti 
be  proved  or  illustrated,  should  be  taken  by  preference  from  peri- 
ods anterior  to  the  di\'i8ion  of  the  Latin  Church  into  Romish  and 
Protestant.  It  should  be  such,  in  short,  that  an  orator  migfal 
mth  atnct  historical  propriety  introdnce  \Vie  fnmsn  and  extorten 
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•f  Xigna  Charta  pleading  to  their  Roman  Catholic  descendants 
ii  behalf  of  the  measure  grounded  on  such  a  principle,  and  in- 
voking them  in  the  name  of  the  Constitution,  over  the  growth 
of  which  they  had  kept  armed  watch,  and  by  the  sacred  obliga- 
tioQ  to  maintain  it  which  they  had  entailed  on  their  posterity. 

This  is  the  condition  under  which  alone  I  could  conscientiously 
vote,  and  which  being  fulfilled,  I  should  most  zealously  vote  for 
the  admission  of  lay  Roman  Catholics,  not  only  to  both  Houses 
.  tf  the  Legislature,  but  to  all  other  offices  below  the  Crown  with- 
out any  exception.     Moreover,  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  condi- 
tion, in  the  solenm  recognition  and  establishment  of  a  principle 
biTing  the  characters  hero  specified,  I  find  the  only  necessary  se- 
curity—convinced that  this,  if  acceded  to  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic community,  would  in  cflect  be  such,  and  that  any  other  secu- 
rity will  either  be  hollow,  or  frustrate  the  purpose  of  the  Law. 

Now  this  condition  would  be  fulfilled,  the  required  principle 
would  be  given,  provided  that  the  law  for  the  repeal  of  the  sundry 
statutes  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics  were  introduced  by,  and 
groonded  on,  a  declaration,  to  which  every  possible  character  of 
folenmity  should  be  given,  that  at  no  time  and  under  no  circum- 
ftances  has  it  ever  been,  nor  can  it  ever  be  compatible  with  the 
spirit  or  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  British  Constitution  to 
recognize  in  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  as  now  constituted, 
a  component  Estate  of  the  realm,  or  persons  capable,  individually 
or  collectively,  of  becoming  the  trustees  and  usufructuary  proprie- 
ton  of  that  elective  and  circulative  property,  originally  reserved 
fin*  the  permanent  maintenance  of  the  National  Church.  And 
farther,  it  is  expedient  that  the  preamble  of  the  Act  should  ex- 
pressly declare  and  set  forth  that  this  exclusion  of  the  members 
of  the  Romish  Priesthood  (comprehending  all  under  oaths  of  ca- 
nonical obedience  to  the  Pope  as  their  ecclesiastical  sovereign) 
firozn  the  trusts  and  offices  of  the  National  Church,  and  from  all 
participation  in  the  proceeds  of  the  Nationalty,  is  enacted  and 
established  on  grounds  wholly  irrelative  to  any  doctrines  received 
and  taught  by  the  Romish  Church  as  articles  of  faith,  and  pro- 
tested against  as  such  by  the  Churches  of  the  Reforrnation  ;  but 
that  it  is  enacted  on  grounds  derived  and  inherited  from  our  an- 
cestors before  the  Reformation,  and  by  them  maintained  and  en- 
forced to  the  fuUest  extent  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
permitted,  with  no  other  exceptions  and  interruptions  than  those 
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cfiected  by  fraud,  or  UBurpation,  or  foreign  force,  or  the  ten^omf 

fanaticism  of  the  meaner  sort. 

In  what  manner  the  enactment  of  this  prinoiple  iboold  be  tf 
fected  is  of  comparatively  small  importance,  provided  it  be  dii> 
tinctly  set  forth  as  that  great  oonstitational  seeinity,  tlie  kiiowB 
existence  of  which  is  the  ground  and  condition  of  the  liglit  oftbe 
Legislature  to  dispense  with  other  leas  ewientinl  safegnnida  of  the 
constitution,  not  unnecessary,  pwhaps,  at  the  time  of  their  eaafllr 
ment,  but  of  temporary  and  accidental  neeenity.     The  fbnn,  I 
repeat,  the  particular  mode  in  which  the  principle  shoald  be  XW' 
ognized,  the  security  established,   is  compaiatiTely  indifiemt 
Let  it  only  be  understood  first,  as  the  proviaion,  by  the  retentioi 
of  which  the  Legislature  possesses  a  moral  and  conatitntienal 
right  to  make  the  change  in  question  ;  as  that,  the  known  esiit- 
cnce  of  which  permits  the  law  to  ignore  the  Roman  CatholNi 
under  any  other  name  than  that  of  British  subjects  ;  and  second- 
ly,  as   the  express  condition,   the  basis  of  a  virtual   compact 
between  the  claimants  and  the  nation,  which  condition  can  not 
be  broken  or  evaded  without  subverting  (morally)  the  articles  and 
clauses  founded  thereon. 

I  do  not  assert  that  the  provision  here  stated  is  an  absolute 
security.  My  positions  are, — first,  that  it  may  with  better  reason 
and  more  probability  be  proposed  as  such,  than  any  other  hithei^ 
to  devised  ;  secondly,  that  no  other  securities  can  supersede  the 
expediency  and  necessity  of  this,  but  that  this  will  greatly  dimin- 
ish or  altogether  remove  the  necessity  of  any  other  :  further,  that 
without  this  the  present  measure  can  not  be  rationally  expected 
to  produce  that  tranquillity,  which  it  is  the  aim  and  object  of  the 
framers  to  bring  about ;  and  lastly,  that  the  necessity  of  the  dec- 
laration, as  above  given,  formally  and  solemnly  to  be  made  and 
recorded,  is  not  evacuated  by  this  pretext,  that  no  one  intends  to 
transfer  the  Church  Establishment  to  the  Romish  priesthood,  or 
to  divide  it  with  them. 

One  thing,  however,  it  is  of  importance  that  I  should  mention, 
namely,  that  the  existing  state  of  the  elective  franchise*  in  In- 

*  Although,  since  the  text  was  written,  the  forty  shilling  freeholders  no 
longer  possess  the  elcctiirc  franchise,  yet  as  this  particular  dause  of  the  Act 
already  has  been,  and  may  hereafter  be,  made  a  pretext  for  agitation,  the 
paragraph  has  been  retained,  in  the  belief  that  its  moral  uses  have  not  been 
altogether  tapereeded  by  the  retraction  of  this  moat  unhappy  boon. 
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,  in  reference  to  the  fatal  present  of  the  Union  ministry  to  the 

m1  interest,  that  true  Deianira  shirt  of  the  Irish  Hercules,  is 

pether  excluded  from  the  theme  and  purpose  of  this  disquisi- 

It  ought  to  be  considered  by  the  Liegislature,  abstracted 

the  creed  professed  by  the  great  majority  of  these  nominal 
tolders.  The  recent  abuse  of  the  influence  resulting  from  this 
asion  should  be  regarded  as  an  accidental  aggravation  of  the 
hief,  which  displayed  rather  than  constituted  its  malignity. 
eren  desirable  that  it  should  be  preserved  separate  from  the 
an  Catholic  duestion,  and  in  no  necessary  dependence  on 
ate  of  the  Bill  now  on  the  eve  of  presentation  to  Parliament. 
ther  this  be  carried  or  be  lost,  it  will  still  remain  a  momen- 
question,  urgently  calling  for  the  decision  of  the  Legislature 
bother  the  said  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  has  not  in- 
iced  an  uncombining  and  wholly  incongruous  ingredient  into 
epresentative  system,  irreconcilable  with  the  true  principle  of 
ion,  and  virtually  disfranchising  the  class,  to  whom,  on  every 
nd  of  justice  and  of  policy,  the  right  unquestionably  belongs  ; 
r  any  circumstances  overwhelming  the  voices  of  the  rest  of 
community  ;  in  ordinary  times  concentering  in  the  great 
•owners  a  virtual  hionopoly  of  the  elective  power  ;  and  in 
B  of  factious  excitement  depriving  them  even  of  their  natural 
rightful  influence. 

liese  few  suggestions  on  the  expediency  of  revising  the  state 
e  representation  in  Ireland  are,  I  am  aware,  but  a  digression 

the  main  subject  of  the  Chapter.  But  this  in  fact  is  already 
ileted,  as  far  as  my  purpose  is  concerned.  The  reasons,  on 
h  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  declaration  is  grounded,  have 

given  at  large  in  the  former  part  of  the  volume.  Here, 
sfore,  I  should  end  ;  but  that  I  anticipate  two  objections  of 
aent  force  to  deserve  a  comment  and  form  the  matter  of  a 
lading  paragraph. 

irst,  it  may  be  objected  that,  afler  abstracting  the  portion  of 
which  may  be  plausibly  attributed  to  the  peculiar  state  of 
ed  property  in  Ireland,  there  are  evils  directly  resulting  from 
Romanism  of  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  inhabitants,  be- 
I  that  of  an  extra-national  priesthood,  and  against  the  politi- 
consequences  of  which  the  above  declaration  provides  no 
rity.  To  this  I  reply,  that  as  no  bridge  ever  did  or  can  pos- 
th«  demonstrable  perfections  of  the  mathematical  arch,  so 
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can  no  eodating  Stats  adequately  conMpand  to  the  idaftcf  a  State 
In  natioiu  and  governmenti  ths  mart  happilj  oonitibrtod  tbmm 
will  be  deibrmities  and  obfltniotioni,  peoouit  hunion  and  iing» 
lar  actioiu,  which  affect  indeed  the  perfeetioa  of  the  Btato,  faift 
not  its  eaaential  fonuB  ;  which  retard,  bat  do  not  neceMiitf  pn- 
vent,  its  pn^reM  ; — casnal  diaorden  which,  thongh  tbej  ania- 
vatc  the  growing  pains  of  a  nation,  may  yet,  hy  the  tj^gmb 
counteraction  which  they  exdte,  erea  piomota  ha  growth.  Ja- 
flammatiaii  in  the  eztremitiea  and  muoendy  boil*  on  the  lar&ae 
miiHt  not  be  confounded  with  ezhauitiTa  nu^iowth^  «k  tke 
poison  of  a  false  life  in  the  vita)  organa.  Hay, — and  thia  nmnk 
is  of  special  pertinency  to  the  present  purpon— erea  when  the 
former  derive  a  malignant  character  fram  thair  oo-exiatanflB  witk 
the  latter,  yet  the  wise  physician  will  direct  hia  whole  atteatka 
to  the  conititntionsl  ailments,  knowing  that  whuk  the  nanc^  A* 
fons  et /canes,  veneni  is  sealed  up,  the  acceisoriei  will  etthier  dry 
up  of  themselves,  or,  returning  to  their  natural  character  rank 
among  the  infbrnitiea  which  flesh  is  heir  to  ;  and  either  admit  of 
a  gradual  remedy,  or  where  this  is  impracticable,  or  when  the 
medicine  would  be  woree  than  the  disease,  are  to  be  endured  as 
tderainlet  ineptiee,  trials  of  patience,  and  occanona  of  charity. 
i  have  here  had  the  State  chiefly  in  view  :  but  a  member  of  the 
Church  in  England  will  to  little  purpose  have  availed  himself  (^ 
his  free  access  to  the  Scriptures,  will  have  read  at  leaat  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  with  a  vety  imthinking  a^nrit,  who  does  not 
apply  the  same  maxims  to  the  Church  of  Christ  ;  who  baa  yet  to 
learn  that  the  Church  nuUtant  is  afoor  ichereon  wheat  and  dtaff 
are  mingled  together  ;  that  even  grievous  evils  and  errors  may 
exist  that  do  not  concern  the  nature  or  being  of  a  Church,  and 
that  they  may  even  prevail  in  the  particular  Church,  to  which 
we  belong,  without  justifying  a  separation  from  the  lame,  and 
wilhout  invalidating  its  claims  on  our  aflection  as  a  true  aod  liv- 
ing part  of  tho  Church  Universal.  And  with  regs^  to  such 
evils  we  must  adopt  the  advice  that  Augustine  (a  man  not  apt  to 
offend  by  any  excess  of  charity)  gave  to  the  complaioers  of  hii  day 
— ut  mhericorditer  corripiani  quod  possitnt,  quad  mm  poaunt 
patienter  ferant,  et  cum  ddeetione  IttgearU,  dontc  aut  tmemdtt 
Deus,  aut  in  mesie  eradicet  zizania  et  pcdeas  veatil^. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  objected  tliat  the  declaration,  so  peremp- 
toiily  by  me  required,  is  altogether  unneoenary ;  that  no  cne 
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thinks  of  alienating  the  Church  property,  directly  or  indirectly  ; 
that  there  in  no  intention  of  recognizing  the  Romish  Priests  in 
law,  hy  entitling  them  as  such  to  national  maintenance,  or  in  the 
language  of  the  day  hy  taking  them  into  the  pay  of  the  State : 
in  short,  that  the  National  Church  is  no  more  in  danger  than  the 
Christian.  And  is  this  the  opinion,  the  settled  judgment,  of  one 
who  has  studied  the  signs  of  the  times  ?  Can  the  person  'who 
makes  these  assertions,  have  ever  read  a  certain  pamphlet  hy 
Mr.  Croker  ?— or  the  surveys  of  the  counties,  published  under  the 
authority  of  the  now  extinct  Board  of  Agriculture  ?  Or  has  he 
heard,  or  attentively  perused,  the  successive  debates  in  both 
HooMs  daring  the  late  agitation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  question  ? 
If  he  have — ^why  then,  relatively  to  the  objector,  and  to  as  many 
as  entertain  the  same  opinions,  my  reply  is  : — the  objection  is 
nnanswerable. 
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As  all  my  readers  are  not  bound  to  understand  Greek,  and  yet, 
according  to  my  deepest  con\iction8,  the  truths  set  forth  in  the 
following  combat  of  wit  between  the  man  of  reason  and  the  man 
of  the  senses  have  an  interest  for  all,  I  have  been  induced  to 
prefix  the  explanations  of  the  few  Greek  words,  and  words  minted 
from  the  Greek : 

Casmos — world.  Tautos*  cosmos — this  world.  Ileteros — 
the  other,  in  the  sense  of  opposition  to,  or  discrepancy  with,  some 
former;  as  heterodoxy,  in  opposition  to  orthodoxy.  AUos — an 
other  simply  and  without  precluding  or  superseding  the  one  be- 
fore mentioned.     Allocosmite — a  denizen  of  another  world. 

Mystes,  from  the  Greek  /i«^a»— one  who  muses  with  closed  lips, 
as  meditating  on  ideas  which  may  indeed  be  suggested  and 
awakened,  but  can  not,  like  the  images  of  sense  and  the  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding,  be  adequately  expressed  by  words. 

Where  a  person  mistakes  the  anomalous  misgrowths  of  his  own 
individuality  for  ideas  or  truths  of  universal  reason,  he  may,  with- 
out impropriety,  be  called  a  mystic,  in  the  abusive  sense  of  the 

*  .R^ftkonia  gratia, — Ed. 
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term ;  thongh  p>endi>-ii]ystic  or  phaatutt  mold  be  the  am 
proper  designation.  Ueraolitiu,  Plato,  Baeoa,  Laibw^  «tn 
mysiics  la  the  primuy  aense  of  the  tenn ;  Tapibliohtw  ami  hii 
Buccesmra,  phantatts. 

'Enia  Ziiona — liviDg  words. — ^Tke  fiiUowuig  wwda  fiom  Fhto 
may  be  Engliahed  ; — "the  commune  ui4  the  dialect  of  godemtt 
or  toward  men;"  and  thoae  attribated  to  Pythagoaa; — "thi 
verily  subsistent  numben  or  powen,  tha  moat  pnaoiaat  (or  prov- 
ident) principles  of  the  eanh  and  the  heavens." 

And  here,  though  not  falling  under  the  leading  title,  Qloaaij, 
yet,  as  tending  to  the  same  object  of  fbie-anning  tiie  nadai  &t 
the  following  dialogue,  I  transcribe  two  oi  three  innotetiaHk 
which  I  had  pencilled  (£>r  the  book  was  lent  to  me  hf  a  fiiaid 
who  had  himself  borrowed  it),  tat  the  margiui  of  a  TolniDe,  i^ 
cciitly  published,  and  intituled,  "  The  Natural  History  of  Bntfao- 
siaiim."  They  will,  at  least,  remind  some  of  my  old  school-fel- 
lows of  the  habit  for  which  I  was  even  then  noted  :  and  forotheit 
they  may  serve,  as  a  specimen  of  the  Marginalia,  which,  if 
brought  together  from  the  various  books,  my  own  and  those  of  a 
score  others,  would  go  near  to  fonn  as  bulky  a  volume  as  most 
of  those  old  folios,  through  which  the  larger  portion  of  them  are 
dispersed.* 

HISTORY  OF  ENTHUSIASM. 

L 

"  Whatever  is  practically  important  on  religion  or  morals,  may 
at  alt  limes  be  advanced  and  ai^ed  in  the  simplest  tenm  of  col- 
loquial expression." — p.  21.t 

KOTE. 

1  do  not  believe  this.  Be  it  «o,  however.  But  why  ?  Sim- 
ply, because,  the  terms  and  phrases  of  the  theological  ichooli 
have,  by  their  continual  iteration  from  the  pulpit,  become  collo- 
quial. The  science  of  one  age  becomes  the  coaunon  aeon  of  a 
succeeding.  The  author  adds — "  Irom  the  pulpit,  peihape,  bo 
other  Rtyle  should  at  any  time  be  heard."  Now  I  can  conceive 
no  more  direct  means  of  depriving  Christianity  of  one  of  its  peon- 
liar  attributes,  that  of  enriching  and  enlarging  the  mind,  irhile  it 

•  Set  the  AntlMir'*  Literary  RamuD*.— Ed.  \  tth  «£t. 
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paiifies  and  in  the  very  act  of  purifying  the  will  and  afiections, 
than  the  maxim  here  prescribed  by  the  historian  of  enthusiasm. 
From  the  intensity  of  commercial  life  in  this  country,  and  from 
some  other  less  creditable  causes,  there  is  found  even  among  our 
better  educated  men  a  vagueness  in  the  use  of  words,  which  pre- 
■entB,  indeed,  no  obetacle  to  the  intercourse  ^f  the  market,  but  is 
absolutely  incompatible  with  the  attainment  or  conmiunication 
of  distinct  and  precise  conceptions.  Hence  in  every  department 
of  exact  knowledge,  a  peculiar  nomenclature  is  indispensable. 
The  anatomist,  chemist,  botanist,  mineralogist,  yea,  even  the 
common  artisan  and  the  rude  sailor  discover  that  "the  terms  of 
colloquial  expression,"  are  too  general  and  too  lax  to  answer  their 
purposes,  and  on  what  grounds  can  the  science  of  self-knowledge, 
and  of  our  relations  to  God  and  our  own  spirits,  be  presumed  to 
fbnn  an  exception  ?  Every  new  term  expressing  a  fact,  or  a  dif- 
ference, not  precisely  and  adequately  expressed  by  any  other  word 
in  the  same  language,  is  a  new  organ  of  thought  for  the  mind 
that  has  learned  it. 

II. 

'*  The  region  of  abstract  conceptions,  of  lofly  reasonings,  of 
magnificent  images,  has  an  atmosphere  too  subtle  to  support  the 
health  of  true  piety.  *  *  *  In  accordance  with  this,  the  Su- 
preme *  *  in  his  word  reveals  barely  a  glimpse  of  his  essential 
glories.  By  some  naked  affirmations  we  are,  indeed,  secured 
against  grovelling  notions  of  the  divine  nature  ;  but  these  hints 
are  incidental,  and  so  scanty,  that  every  excursive  mind  goes  far 
beyond  them  in  its  conception  of  the  infinite  attributes." — p.  26. 

NOTE. 

By  '*  abstract  conceptions"  the  Author  means  what  I  should 
call  ideas,  which  as  such  I  oontra-distinguish  from  conceptions, 
whether  abstracted  or  generalized.  But  it  is  with  his  meaning, 
not  with  his  terms,  that  I  am  at  present  concerned.  Now  that 
the  penoneity  of  God,  the  idea  of  God  as  the  I  am,  is  presented 
more  prominently  in  Scripture  than  the  (so  called)  physical  attri- 
butes, is  most  true ;  and  forms  one  of  the  distinctive  characters 
of  its  superior  worth  and  value.  It  was  by  dwelling  too  exclu- 
sively on  the  infinites  that  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers,  Plato 
excepted,  &U  iato  Pantheism,  as  in  later  times  d\&  %^\xtfyuL.    ^A 
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forbid  you,"  Bays  Plato,  "  to  call  God  tba  infimtia!  If.ym  dm 
name  him  at  all,  say  rather  the  measare  of  infinity."  Nevnttft' 
less,  it  would  be  easy  to  place  in  9s^nopn  befine  the  Author  noh 
a  series  of  Scripture  passages  as  "woold  indine  him  to  nliMt  hii 
assertion.  The  Eternal,  the  Omnipresent,  the  Omnianiaat,  tb 
one  absolute  Good,  the  Holy,  the  Living,  the  Cvaator  as  ipsU  m 
Former  of  the  Universe,  the  Father  of  Spirits — eaa  the  AvAsi^s 
mind  go  far  beyond  these?  Yet  these  aie  all  olearij  affinned rf 
the  Supreme  One  in  the  Scriptues. 

in. 

The  following  pages  from  p.  26  to  p.  36  contain  a  rocBSiBni 
of  eloquent  and  splendid  paragraphs  on  the  oeleitial  OKdeOb  and 
the  expediency  or  necessity  of  their  being  concealed  fiom  ni,  ksl 
we  should  receive  such  overwhelming  conceptions  of  the  divins 
greatness  as  to  render  us  incapable  of  devotion  and  prajrer  on  the 
Scripture  model.  "  Were  it,"  says  the  eloquent  writer,  "  indeed 
permitted  to  man  to  gaze  upwards  from  step  to  step,  and  from 
range  to  range,  of  these  celestial  hierarchies,  to  the  lowest  steps 
of  the  Eternal  Throne,  what  liberty  of  heart  would  afterwards  be 
lefl  him  in  drawing  near  to  the  Father  of  Spirits  ?*'  But  the 
substance  of  these  pages  will  be  found  implied  in  the  following 
reply  to  them. 

NOTE. 

More  weight  with  me  than  all  this  Pelion  upon  Ossa  of 
imaginary  hierarchies  has  the  single  remark  of  Augustine,  that 
there  neither  are  nor  can  be  but  three  essential  difierences  of 
being,  namely,  the  absolute,  the  rational  finite,  and  the  finite 
irrational ;  that  is,  God,  man,  and  brute.  Besides,  the  whole 
scheme  is  un-Scriptural,  if  not  contra-Scriptural.  Pile  up  winged 
hierarchies  on  hierarchies,  and  outblaze  the  Gabalists,  and  Di* 
onysius  the  Areopagite ;  yet  what  a  gaudy  vapor  for  a  healthful 
mind  is  the  whole  conception  (or  rather  phantasm)  compared 
with  the  awful  hope  holden  forth  in  the  Gospel,  to  be  one  with 
God  in  and  through  the  Mediator  Christ,  even  the  living,  co- 
eternal  Word  and  Son  of  God  ! 

But  through  the  whole  of  this  eloquent  declamation  I  find  two 
errors  predominate,  and  both,  it  appears  to  me,  dangexous  enors. 
First,  that  the  rational  and  consequently  the  only  true  ideas  of 
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the  Sapreme  Beingr  are  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  prayer  and 
petitionary  pleading  taught  and  exemplified  in  the  Scriptures. 
Seooad,  that  this  being  the  case,  and  "  supplication  with  argu- 
ments and  importunate  requests"  being  irrational  and  known  by 
the  rapplicant  to  be  such,  it  is  nevertheless  a  duty  to  pray  in  this 
habkm.  In  other  words,  it  is  asserted  that  the  Supreme  Being 
regies  of  his  rational  creatures,  as  the  condition  of  their  ofiering 
aooeptable  worship  to  him,  that  they  should  wilfully  blind  them- 
■elres  to  the  light,  which  he  had  himself  given  them,  as  the  con- 
tra-distinguishing character  of  their  humanity,  without  which 
they  could  not  pray  to  him  at  all ;  and  that  drugging  their  sense 
of  the  tmth  into  a  temporary  doze,  they  should  make  believe  that 
they  know  no  better  !  As  if  the  God  of  Truth  and  Father  of  all 
lights  resembled  an  oriental  or  African  despot,  whose  courtiers, 
even  thoee  whom  he  had  himself  enriched  and  placed  in  the 
hig^eBt  rank,  are  commanded  to  approach  him  oidy  in  beggars' 
ngs  and  with  a  beggarly  whine  ! 

I  on  the  contrary  find  '*  the  Scripture  model  of  devotion,"  the 
prayers  and  thanksgiving  of  the  Psalmist,  and  in  the  main  of  our 
own  Church  Liturgy,  perfectly  conformable  to  the  highest  and 
elearest  convictions  of  my  reason.  (I  use  the  word  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense,  as  comprising  both  the  practical  and  the 
inteUective,  not  only  as  the  light  but  likewise  as  the  life  which 
is  the  light  of  man.  Joh?i  i.  3.)  And  1  do  not  hesitate  to  at- 
tribute the  contrary  persuasion  principally  to  the  three  following 
oreisights :  First  (and  this  is  the  queen-bee  in  the  hive  of  error), 
the  identification  of  the  universal  reason  with  each  man's  indi- 
vidoal  understanding,  subjects  not  only  different  but  diverse,  not 
only  o^^ogeneous  but  ^^erogeneous.  Second,  the  substitution  of 
the  idea  of  the  infinite  for  that  of  the  absolute.  Third  and  lastly, 
the  habit  of  using  the  former  as  a  sort  of  superlative  synonyme 
of  the  Tast  or  indefinitely  great.  Now  the  practical  difiference 
between  my  scheme  and  that  of  the  Essayist,  for  whose  talents 
and  intentions  I  feel  sincere  respect,  may  perhaps  be  stated  thus : 

The  Essayist  would  bring  down  his  understanding  to  his  re- 
ligion :  I  would  raise  up  my  understanding  to  my  reason,  and 
find  my  religion  in  the  focus  resulting  from  their  convergence. 
We  both  aUke  use  the  same  penitential,  deprecative  and  peti- 
tianaiy  prayers ;  I  in  the  full  assurance  of  their  congruity  with 
my  leaaon,  he  in  a  &etitious  oblivion  of  their  being  the  contxax^. 
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The  name  of  the  author*  of  the  Natunl  BBitairy  of 
asm  is  miknown  to  me  and  unocayaotnied.     It  if 
work  of  a  mind  at  once  ohferrant  ttid  madhatm.    Aal 
these  notes  meet  the  Author's  eya»  let  him  be 
willingly  give  to  his  g  t  xespeot  wUok  hia  n 

without  it  would  secure  lor  hi  m  le  hnaifc  of  evnj  gooi 
But  in  the  present  state  of  tn  infidelity  kwiag  ihttai  a 
disrepute  even  on  the  score  of  alleo^  yet  the  nhMgafiw  li 
show  a  reason  for  our  faith  having  become moie  gensnll^n^ 
ognized,  as  reading  and  the  taste  fiir  senoos  ooKvenalMm  brne 
increased,  there  is  a  large  class  of  my  oonntiymeA  dispoiBd  t»» 
ceive,  with  especial  favor,  any  o  ids  that  'inll  enable  tbsm  li 
make  a  compromise  between  1  new  knowledge  aad  Arfr  di 
belief  And  with  these  men  the  Autfaar's  evidsBt  abilitfas  «■ 
probably  render  the  work  a  high  authority.  Now  it  is  the  r&tf 
purpose  of  my  life  to  impress  the  contrary  smtimenls. 
these  notes : — 

DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  DEMOSIUS  AND  MTSTEaf 


My  dear , 

In  emptying  a  drawer  of  rose-leaf  bags,  old  (but,  too  maay  of 
them)  unopened  letters,  and  paper  scraps,  or  brain  fritters,  I  had 
my  attention  directed  to  a  sere  and  ragged  half-sheet  by  a  gust 
of  wind,  which  had  separated  it  from  its  compani<ms»  aad 
whisked  it  out  of  the  window  into  the  garden. — ^Not  that  I  weat 
afler  it.  I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  numerous  tribe,  to 
which  it  belonged,  to  lay  any  restraint  on  their  movements^  or 
to  put  the  Vagrant  Act  in  force  against  them.  But  it  so  ^bf*^^^ 
that  some  afler -breeze  had  stuck  it  on  a  standard  rose-tiee^  and 
there  I  found  it,  as  I  was  pacing  my  evening  walk  alongsids 
the  lower  ivy-wall,  the  bristled  runners  from  wnich  threaten 
to  entrap  the  top  branch  of  the  cherry-tree  in  our  neighbor's 
kitchen-garden.  I  had  been  meditating  a  letter  to  you,  and  as  I 
ran  my  eye  over  this  fly-away  tag-rag  and  bob-tail,  and  bethoi]^t 
me  that  it  was  a  by-blow  of  my  own,  I  felt  a  sort  of  fatheriy 
remorse,  and  yearning  toward  it,  and  exclaimed,  *'  If  I  had  a 

frank  for ,  this  should  help  to  make  up  the  ounce."     It  was 

far  too  decrepit  to  travel  per  se — ^besides  that  the  seal  would  hate 

*  Mr.  laac  Ttkjlor.-^EcL  \  8«e  4Mle,  pc  lOOl— M 
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looked  like  a  single  pin  on  a  beggar's  coat  of  tatters — and  yet 
one  does  not  like  to  be  stopped  in  a  kind  feeling,  which  my  con- 
science interpreted  as  a  sort  of  promise  to  the  said  scrap,  and 
therefore  (frank  or  no  frank)  I  will  transcribe  it.  A  dog's  leaf  at 
the  top  was  worn  oS,  which  must  have  contained,  I  presume,  the 
lyUable  Ve— 

"  Bily,"  quoth  Demosius  of  TaiUoscosmos,  Gentleman, 


to  Mystes  the  Allocosmite,  "  thou  seemest  to  me  like  an  out-of- 
door  patient  of  St.  Luke's  wandering  about  in  the  rain  without 
cap,  hat,  or  bonnet,  poring  on  the  elevation  of  a  palace,  not  the 
house  that  Jack  built,  but  the  house  that  is  to  be  built  for  Jack, 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  which  his  cousin-german,  the  lynx- 
oyed  Dr.  Gruithuisen  has  lately  discovered  in  the  moon.  But 
through  a  foolish  kindness  for  that  face  of  thine,  which  whilome 
bekmged  to  an  old  school-fellow  of  the  same  name  with  thee,  I 
would  get  thee  shipped  off  under  the  Alien  Act,  as  a  non  ens,  or 
pre-existent  of  the  other  world  to  come." — To  whom  Mystes  re- 
torted ; — "  Verily,  friend  Demosius,  thou  art  too  fantastic  for  a 
genuine  Toatoscosmos  man  ;  and  it  needs  only  a  fit  of  dyspepsy, 
or  a  cross  in  love  to  make  a  Heterocosmitc  of  thee  ;  this  same 
Heterascosmos  being  in  fact  the  endless  shadow  which  the  Tautos- 
cosmos  casts  at  sunset.  But  not  to  alarm  or  affront  thee,  as  if  I 
insinuated  that  thou  wert  in  danger  of  becoming  an  Allocosmite, 
I  let  the  whole  of  thy  courteous  address  to  me  pass  without  com- 
mon! or  objection,  save  only  the  two  concluding  monosyllables 
and  the  preposition  (pre)  which  anticipates  them.  The  world 
in  which  I  exist  is  another  world  indeed,  but  not  to  come.  It  is 
as  present  as  (if  that  be  at  all)  the  magnetic  planet,  of  which, 
according  to  the  astronomer  Halley,  the  visible  globe  which  we 
ioTerminate  is  the  case  or  travelling-trunk ; — a  neat  little  world 
where  light  still  exists  in  statu  perfuso,  as  on  the  third  day  of 
the  creation,  before  it  was  polarized  into  outward  and  inward, 
that  IB,  while  light  and  Ufe  were  one  and  the  same,  neither  exist- 
ing fbrmally,  yet  both  eminenter :  and  when  herb,  flower,  and 
(brest  rose  aB  a  vision,  in  proprio  luddo,  the  ancestor  and  unseen 
yesterday  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Now,  whether  there  really  ia 
foeh  an  Elysian  mundus  mumhdus  encased  in  the  macrocosm, 
or  great  world,  below  the  adamantine  vault  that  supports  the 
mother  waters,  which  support  the  coating  crust  of  that  mundus 
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tmmundus  on  which  we  and  othen  lea  Haiitilf  fbnnM 
from  nature's  Btotehouw  cnwl,  ddTo,  and  neatto — («;  itil 
I  tay  the  Lyceum,  when  walk  ei  niw  aiapam  pilfwpw) 
Dr.  Ualley,  may,  perhajM,  hy  thii  time  havs  ■■roitainni  ;  ni 
to  him  and  the  philosophic  ghoata,  hii  eompaen,  I  kara  it 
But  that  another  world  ia  nubrined  is  the  mill  i hum  I  Ml 
only  beUeve,  but  at  certain  deptbi  of  mj  beings  dmug  Ae  BM 
solemn  Sabbatha  of  the  spirit,  I  have  hoUeB  *—"■""■*  ikmaw^ 
in  the  power  of  that  faith,  which  ia  the  nOHamee  i^  the  MHf 
hoped  for,  the  living  stem  that  will  ilaelf  OBpaad  into  the  ttmrnt  i 
which  it  now  foreshows.  How  should  it  not  bo  fe,  am  «l  i 
grounds  of  natural  reason,  and  the  analogy  of  infinor  lifc  T  fc' 
not  nature  prophetic  up  the  whole  ntatpyiunidof  agaiiisbtH|l 
And  in  which  of  her  numberless  predictiona  has  natme  baa  Hf 
victed  of  a  lie  ?  Is  not  every  organ  annonnced  by  a  prenoia  ■■ 
stinct  or  act  ?  The  larva  of  the  stag-beetle  lies  in  its  tJuyuik 
like  an  infant  in  tbe  coffin  of  an  adult,  having  left  an  empty  qast 
half  the  length  it  occupiea  ;  and  this  space  is  the  exact  length  d 
the  horn  which  dislinguiahes  the  perfect  animal,  but  which,  irixa 
it  constructed  its  temporary  sarcopliagus,  was  not  yet  in  fttiitwif 
Do  not  the  eyes,  cars,  lungs  of  the  unborn  babe  give  notice  sad 
furnish  proof  of  a  transuterine,  visible,  audible,  atmospheric  wotU' 
We  have  eyes,  ears,  touch,  taste,  smell  ;  and  have  .we  not  an  ta- 
swering  world  of  shapes,  colors,  sounds,  and  sapid  and  odoim 
bodies  ?  But  likewise — (alas  I  for  the  man  for  whom  the  (M 
has  not  the  same  evidence  of  fact  as  the  other) — the  Creator  bu 
given  us  spiritual  senses,  and  sense-organs — ideaa  I  mean — tfae 
idea  of  the  good,  the  idea  of  the  beautiful,  ideas  of  etcmitj,  im- 
mortality, freedom,  and  of  that  which  contemplated  relatively  tB 
will  is  holiness,  in  relation  to  life  is  bliss.  And  must  not  tliw 
too  infer  the  existence  of  a  world  correspondent  to  them  ?  ^urt 
is  a  ligiu,  said  the  Hebrew  sage,  compared  tcUk  ichich  tkf  jbry 
oftlie  sun  is  but  a  doudij  veil :  and  is  it  an  ignis  fatuut  gina 
toniock  us  and  lead  us  astray  !  And  from  a  yet  higher  autboiitj 
we  know,  that  it  is  a  light  titat  lighteth  every  man  that  camelk 
into  the  uorld.  And  are  there  no  objectH  to  reflect  it  ?  Or  nnt 
wo  seek  its  anaiogon  in  the  light  of  the  glow-wortn,  that  airaptr 
serves  to  distinguish  one  reptile  from  all  the  rest,  and  lighting, 
inch  by  inch,  its  mazy  path  through  weeds  and  graaa,  leaves  ill 
cisebeJore,  and  behind,andaiD\mdituvdarkneaa?     No!  Aaothct 
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d  ftBvwenible  world  there  is ;  and  il'  any  man  dLscem  i:  no:. 
;  him  not,  whether  sincerely  or  in  coatempiaous  irony,  preiend 
lefect  of  faculty  as  the  caose.  The  sense,  the  li^ht.  az.d  the 
nibniied  objects  are  all  there  and  for  all  men.  The  diiTerence 
Iween  man  and  man  in  relation  thereto  results  frcin  no  differ- 
loe  in  their  seTeral  gifts  and  powers  cf  inteLLec:,  bu:  in  the  will. 
I  eertainly  as  the  individual  is  a  man.  <o  certainly  she  aid  this 
ha  wwld  be  present  to  him  :  yea,  it  is  his  proper  home.  Bat 
B  ii  an  absentee  and  chooses  to  live  abroad.  His  freedom  and 
iliterer  else  he  possesses  which  the  dog  and  the  ape  do  not 
mem,  yea,  the  whole  revenue  of  his  humanity,  is  derived  &om 
bit; — bat  with  the  Irish  land-owner  in  the  theatres,  gaming- 
OQKs,  and  maitresseries  of  Paris^  so  with  him.  He  is  a  volun- 
uy  absentee.  I  repeat  it  again  and  again. — ^the  cause  is  alto- 
lether  in  the  will :  and  the  defect  of  intellectual  power,  and 
'tke  having  no  turn  or  taste  for  subjects  of  this  sort,"  are  eSects 
tad  eoDsequences  of  the  alienation  cf  the  will,  that  is,  of  the  man 
tunndf.  There  may  be  a  defect,  but  there  was  not  a  dedciency, 
tf  the  intellect.  I  appeal  to  facts  for  the  proof  Take  the  science 
ofpolitical  economy.  Xo  two  professors  understand  each  other ; — 
umI  often  have  I  been  present  where  the  subject  has  been  dis- 
CttKd  in  a  room  full  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  sensible 
^  well-informed  men  :  and  the  conversation  has  ended  in  a  con- 
fciBOQ  that  the  matter  was  beyond  their  comprehension.  And 
fet  the  science  professes  to  give  light  on  rents,  taxes,  income, 
^ijittl,  the  principles  of  trade,  commerce,  agriculture,  on  wealth, 
utd  the  ways  of  acquiring  and  increasing  it,  in  short  on  all  that 
ttMt  passionately  excites  and  interests  the  Toutosoymos  men. 
ht  it  was  avowed  that  to  arrive  at  any  understanding  of  these 
utten  requires  a  mind  gigantic  in  its  comprehension,  and  mi- 
moopic  in  its  accuracy  of  detail.  Now  compare  this  with  the 
fcct  produced  on  promiscuous  crowds  by  a  Whitfield,  or  a  Wes- 
f ;— or  rather  compare  with  it  the  shaking  of  every  leaf  of  the 
St  forest  to  the  first  blast  of  Luther's  trumpet.  Was  it  only  of 
9  world  to  come  that  Luther  and  his  compeers  preached  ? 
an  to  Luther's  Table  Talk,  and  see  if  the  larger  part  be  not  of 
It  other  world  which  now  is,  and  without  the  being  and  work- 
;  of  which  the  world  to  come  would  be  either  as  unintelligible 
Abracadabra,  or  a  mere  reflection  and  elongation  of  the  world 
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of  sense — Jack  RobinBon  betweoi  two 

ries  of  Jack  Robinsons  in  sacyla  ioadofvm.** 

"  Well,  but  what  is  this  new  and  yai  otker  worid  ?    Tkil 
of  a  man  that  is  out  of  his  senaea  ?     AworiidfittQ^itwitt 
in  the  air,  well  worthy  the  attention  at  may  gtnjdaaiia  n 
to  idealize  a  large  property  ?" 

"  The  sneer  on  that  lip,  and  the  aioh  thine  of  tbnt  flfB.  timi 
DenwHus,  would  almost  justify  me,  though  I  dftoold  nmwm  ttil 
question  by  retorting  it  in  a  paiody.  "What,  quoth  iho  onriilb 
peeping  out  of  his  ivy-bush  at  noon«  with  hia  Una  fiiqgad  if^ 
curtains  dropped,  what  is  this  light  which  it  aaid  iotadAtagiAm 
with  this  warmth  we  feel,  and  yet  ia  something  dae  ?  Bstlmd 
likewise  in  that  same  face,  when  thoa  wait  beginning  to  pnpm 
that  question,  a  sort  of  misgiving  from  within,  as  if  thoa  waft 
more  positive  than  sure  that  the  reply,  with  whieh  jon  woril 
accommodate  me,  is  as  wise  as  it  is  witty.  Therefore,  tboq|^  I 
can  not  answer  your  question,  I  will  give  you  a  hint  how  jot 
may  answer  it  for  yourself.  Learn  the  art  and  acquire  the  habit 
of  contemplating  things  abstractedly  from  their  relations.  I  wiD. 
explain  myself  by  an  instance.  Suppose  a  body  floating  at  a. 
certain  height  in  the  air,  and  receiving  the  light  so  equally  on  all 
sides  as  not  to  occasion  the  eye  to  conjecture  any  solid  oontenti. 
And  now  let  six  or  seven  persons  see  it  at  diflerent  distances  and. 
from  different  points  of  view.  For  A  it  will  be  a  square ;  finr  ^ 
a  triangle  ;  for  C  two  right-angled  triangles  attached  to  each 
other ;  for  D  two  unequal  triangles  ;  for  £  it  will  be  a  triangle 
with  a  trapezium  hung  on  to  it ;  for  F  it  will  be  a  square  with 

a  cross  in  it  |  X  |  ;    for  G  it  ^^ill  be  an  oblong  quadrangle  wilh 
three  triangles  in  it  i\/|  ;  and  for  H  three  unequal  triangles. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  not  one  of  all  these  is  the  figure  itself 
(which  in  this  instance  is  a  four-sided  pyramid),  but  the  contin- 
gent relations  of  the  figure.  Now  transfer  this  from  geometry  to 
the  subjects  of  the  real  (that  is,  not  merely  formal  or  abttiaet) 
sciences, — to  substances  and  bodies,  the  materia  subjeda  oi  the 
chemist,  phjrsiologist  and  naturalist,  and  you  will  gradually  (that 
is,  if  you  choose  and  sincerely  will  it)  acquire  the  power  and  the 
disposition  of  contemplating  your  own  imaginations,  wants,  appe- 
tites, passions,  and  opinions,  on  the  same  principles,  and  diadn- 
guish  that  which  alone  is  and  abides  from  the  accidental  and  im- 
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pemunent  relationf  aiiBing  out  of  its  co-existence  with  other 
things  or  beings. 

My  second  rule  or  maxim  requires  its  prolegame/ia.     In  the 
serend  classes  and  orders  that  mark  the  scale  of  organic  nature, 
from  the  plant  to  the  highest  order  of  animals,  each  higher  implies 
a  lower  as  the  condition  of  its  actual  existence  ; — and  the  same 
position  holds  good  equally  of  the  vital   and   organic  powers. 
Thus,  without  the  first  power,  that  of  growth,  or  what  Bichat 
tnd  others  name  ^e  vegetive  life  or  productivity,  the  second 
power,  that  of  totality  and  locomotion  (commonly  but -most  in- 
fehcitously  called  irritability)  could  not  exist,  that  is,  manifest  its 
being.     Productivity  is  the  necessary  antecedent  of  irritability, 
tnd  in  like  manner  irritability  of  sensibility.     But  it  is  no  less 
tnie  that  in  the  idea  of  each  power  the  lower  derives  its  intelli- 
gibility from  the  higher  :  and  the  highest  must  be  presumed  to 
inhere  latently  or  potentially  in  the  lowest,  or  this  latter  "uill  be 
vboUy  unintelligible,  inconceivable  ; — you  can  have  no  concep- 
tion of  it.     Thus  in  sensibility  we  see  a  power  that  in  every  in- 
itant  goes  out  of  itself,  and  in  the  same  instant  retracts  and  falls 
bick  on  itself :  which  the  great  fountains  of  pure  Mathesis,  the 
IVthtgorean  and  Platonic  geometricians,  illustrated  in  the  pro- 
duction or  self-evolution  of  the  point  into  the  circle.     Imagine 
the  going-forth  and  the  retraction  as  two  Kuccessive  acts,  the  re- 
mit would  be  an  infinity  of  angles,  a  growth  of  zig-zag.     In  order 
to  the  imaginability  of  a  circular  line,  the  extroitive  and  the  re- 
tnitiTe  must  co-exist  in  one  and  the  same  act  and  moment,  the 
cnrre  line  being  the  product.     Now  what  is  ideally  true  in  the 
generations  or  productive  acts  of  the  intuitive  faculty  (of  the  pure 
wue,  I  mean,  or  inward  vision — the  reine  AnscJtauung  of  the 
Gennan  philosophers)  must  be  assumed  as  truth  of  fact  in  all 
liTJng  growth,  or  wherein  would  the  growth  of  a  plant  differ  from 
that  of  a  crystal  ?     The  latter  is  formed  wholly  by  apposition  ab 
utra :  in  the  former  the  movement  ah  extra  is  in  order  of 
thought  consequent  on,  and  yet  coinstantaneous  with,  the  move- 
ment ah  intra.     Thus,  the  specific  character  of  sensibility,  the 
highest  of  the  three  powers,  is  found  to  be  the  general  character 
of  life,  and  supplies  the  only  way  of  conceiving,  the  only  insight 
into  the  possibihty  of,  the  first  and  lowest  power.     And  yet,  even 
thus,  growth  taken  as  separate  from,  and  exclusive  of,  sensibility 
would  be  unintelligible,  nay,  contradictory.     For  it  would  be  an 
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act  of  the  life,  or  produtlive  form  of  the  plant,  having  the  life 
itself  as  its  source  (since  it  is  a  going  forth  from  the  life),  and  Uke- 
-wiee  having  the  life  itself  as  its  ohjecl,  for  in  the  same  instuit  it 
is  retracted  :  and  yet  the  ]iroJuct  (that  is,  the  plant)  exiiita  not 
for  itself,  by  the  hypothesis  that  has  excluded  Hensihility,  For&ll 
Beueibility  ia  a  self-finding  :  'n'hcnee  the  German  word  for  seiua' 
lion  or  feehng  is  EmpJiiiUung,  that  is,  an  inward  finiUug.  There- 
fore sen^ihility  can  not  bo  excluded  ;  and  as  it  does  not  exist 
actually,  it  ^ust  he  involved  potentially.  Life  does  not  yet 
manifest  itself  in  its  highest  dignity,  as  a  selT-linding  ]  hut  in  an 
evident  tendency  thereto,  or  a  self-seeking  ; — and  this  has  two 
epochs  or  iutensilies.  Potential  sensibility  in  its  first  epoch,  oi 
lowest  intensity,  appears  as  growth  :  in  its  second  epoch,  it  showi 
itself  as  irritabiUty  or  vital  instinct.  In  both,  however,  the  seiui- 
Lility  must  have  pre-existed,  or  rather  pre-inhered,  though  as  la- 
tent :  or  how  could  the  irritability  have  been  evolved  out  of  the 
growth  (as  in  the  slanti/ia  of  the  plant  during  the  act  of  impreg- 
nating the  scmten) : — or  the  sensihility  out  of  the  irritability, — as 
in  the  first  appearance  of  nerves  and  nervous  bulbs  in  the  lower 
orders  of  the  insect  realm  1  But,  indeed,  evolution  as  contra-di»- 
tinguished  Irom  apposition,  ur  siipcriuduction' aft  aliunde,  is  im- 
plied in  the  conception  of  life :  and  is  that  which  csfeutially 
ilifiiirenees  a  hviiig  fibre  from  a  thread  ofasbeslos.  the  fioscule  or 
any  other  of  the  moving  lairy  shapes  of  animaleular  li[c  from  tha 
fr.iHt-iiluinea  on  a  window  pane. 

Again :  what  has  been  said  of  the  lowest  power  of  hfe  rela- 
tively to  its  liighcst  power — growth  to  sensibility,  the  plant  to 
the  animal — applies  equally  to  .  life  itsoll'  relatively  to  mind. 
Without  the  latter  the  former  would  be  luiintelligiblo,  and  the 
idea  would  contradict  itself.  If  there  had  been  no  Eelf-ret&ining 
power,  a  self-finding  would  he  a  perpetual  selt-losing.  Divide  a 
second  into  a  thousand,  or  if  you  please,  a  million  of  parts,  yet  if 
there  be  an  absolute  chasm  separating  one  moment  of  self-finding 
from  another,  the  chasm  of  a  millionth  of  a  second  would  be  equal 
lo  nil  time.  A  being  that  esisled  Ibr  itself  oidy  in  momenta,  each 
iufimtely  small  and  yet  absolutely  divided  from  the  preceding  and 
following,  would  not  exist  for  itself  at  all.  And  if  all  beings  were 
the  same,  or  yet  lower,  it  could  not  be  said  lo  exist  in  any  sense, 
any  more  than  light  would  exist  as  light,  if  there  were  no  eyM 
or  visual  power :  and  the  whole  conception  would  break  up  lal» 
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rontradictory  positions — an  intestine  eonflict  more  Jestructive  than 
even  that  between  the  two  cats,  where  one  tail  alone  is  said  to 
hare  survived  the  battle.  The  conliictingr  factors  of  our  concep- 
tion wcmld  eat  each  other  up,  tails  and  all.  Er^o:  the  mind,  a;? 
a  self-ret  a  inincr  power,  is  not  less  indispen.sable  to  the  intellisri- 
biltty  of  life  as  a  self-finding  power,  than  a  solf-f]ndin<r  jxtwer, 
that  is,  sensibility,  to  a  self-seekinff  power,  that  is,  growth. 
Affain  :  a  self-retaining  mind — that  is,  memor\'  (which  is  the 
primary  sense  of  mind,  and  the  common  people  in  several  ol'  our 
provinces  still  use  the  word  in  this  sense). — a  self-retaining 
power  supposes  a  self-containing  power,  a  self-conscious  being. 
And  this  is  the  definition  of  mind  in  its  proper  and  distinctive 
sense,  a  subject  that  is  its  own  object.— or  where  A  conlernplant 
is  one  and  the  same  subject  with  A  contemplated.  Lastly, — 
(that  I  may  complete  the  ascent  of  powers  for  my  own  satisfac- 
tion, and  not  as  expecting,  or  in  the  present  habit  of  your  thoughts 
even  wishing  you  to  follow  me  to  a  height,  dizzj-  for  the  strongest 
spirit,  it  being  the  apex  of  all  h'^man,  perhaps  of  angelic,  knowl- 
edfire  to  know  that  it  most  be  :  >ince  absolute  ultimatcs  can  onlv 
be  seen  by  a  light  thro^vn  backswi.d  from  the  penultimate ;  John 
1.  li) — lastly,  1  say,  the  self-containing  power  supposes  a  self- 
eauatng  power ;  causa  sui,  aiiia  vrfFQoCaio;.  Hero  alone  we  fmd 
a  problem  which  in  its  very  statement  contains  its  owti  solution 
— the  one  self-solving  power,  beyond  which  no  question  is  possi- 
ble Yet  short  of  this  we  dare  not  rest ;  for  even  O  II  A\  the 
Supreme  Being,  if  contemplated  abstractly  from  the  Absolute  "Will, 
whose  essence  it  is  to  be  causative  of  all  being,  would  sink  into  a 
Spinozistic  deity.  That  this  is  not  evident  to  us  arises  from  the 
ftlie  notion  of  reason  as  a  quality,  property,  or  faculty  of  the 
real :  whereas  reason  is  the  supreme  reality,  the  only  true  being 
in  ail  things  visible  and  invisible  ;  the  plcroma,  in  whom  alone 
God  If.veth  the  world  I  Even  in  man  will  i.«  deeper  than  mind  : 
for  mind  does  not  cease  to  be  mind  l»v  havinir  an  antd^edent ; 
bat  will  is  either  the  first  (to  ntl  .Tpo.-rowToy.  to  nuttf/tnnn  j^ftsi- 
turn,  semper  s^ypponcndum),  or  it  is  not  will  at  all. 

And  now  for  the  practical  rules  which  I  ]»ruiiiisod.  or  the 
means  by  which  you  may  educate  in  yourself  that  state  of  mind 
which  is  most  ib vorable  to  a  true  knowledge  of  both  the  worlds 
that  now  are,  and  to  a  right  faith  in  the  world  to  conie. 

I.  Remember  that    whatever  is.  lives.      A  thine  absolutely 
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lifelem  is  inconceivable,  except  u  a  thonglit,  image,  or  ftMf,ii 
some  other  being. 

n.  In  every  living  form,  the  oonditioni  of  ht  y^i*rt  m  ti 
be  sought  for  in  that  which  it  below  it ;  the  gromidi  of  iiiliiAjp 

bility  in  that  which  is  above  it 

in.  Accustom  your  mind  to  distinguish  the  reUtioM  of 
from  the  things  themselves.  Think  often  of  the  latter  is  ii 
pendent  of  the  former,  in  order  that  you  may  never  think  of  Al 
former  apart  from  the  latter,  that  is,  mistake  mere  nlatiaMfti 
true  and  enduring  realities :  and  with  regard  to  these  sosk  Ai 
solution  of  each  in  some  higher  reality.  The  ocmtiaiy  pnea 
leads  demonstrably  to  atheism,  and  though  yoa  may  not  get  ipil 
so  far,  it  is  not  well  to  be  seen  travelling  on  the  road  with  ysa 
face  towards  it. 

I  might  add  a  fourth  rule:  Leam  to  distingniith  penniBBi 
from  accidental  relations.  But  I  am  willing  that  you  should  ft 
a  time  take  permanent  relations  as  real  things — confident  thi 
you  will  soon  feel  the  necessity  of  reducing  what  you  now  ca 
things  into  relations,  which  immediately  arising  out  of  a  sonu 
what  else  may  properly  be  contemplated  as  the  products  of  thi 
somewhat  else,  and  as  the  means  by  which  its  existence  ib  mad 
kno^^  to  you.  But  known  as  what  ?  not  as  a  product ;  for  it  i 
the  somewhat  else,  to  which  the  product  stands  in  the  same  reh 
tion  as  the  words  which  you  are  now  hearing  bear  to  my  liviiij 
soul.  But  if  not  as  products,  then  as  productive  powers :  and  tb* 
result  will  be  that  what  you  have  hitherto  called  things  ynW  b 
regarded  as  only  more  or  less  permanent  relations  of  things,  har 
ing  their  derivative  reality  greater  or  less  in  proportion  as  the] 
are  regular  or  accidental  relations  ;  determined  by  the  pre-estab 
lished  fitness  of  the  true  thing  to  the  organ  and  facult)'  of  tlu 
percipient,  or  resulting  from  some  defect  or  anomaly  in  tlv 
latter. 

With  these  convictions  matured  into  a  habit  of  mind,  the  mti 
no  longer  seeks,  or  believes  himself  to  find,  true  reality  except  i 
the  powers  of  nature ;  which  living  and  actuating  powers  ai 
made  known  to  him,  and  their  kinds  determined,  and  their  force 
measured,  by  their  proper  products.  In  other  words,  he  thinl 
of  the  products  in  reference  to  the  productive  powers,  roT;  orn 
trtdQxovatf  ui^tdfioTi  ^  dwd/Aeai^  &g  taXg  nf^ftadeaiutatg  AQj^ii  v 
napiog  ov(^(irov  xal  j'^c,  and  thus  gives  to  the  former  (to  the  proi 
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leti,  I  mean)  a  tnie  reality,  a  life,  a  beantj,  and  a  pbjnognomie 
apnmoa.  For  him  they  are  the  tnsa  i;,iaowta,  ^ftuia  mmi  ^  di/iX*- 
n%  $%wf  n^  dvd^Anovc  The  Allocoonite,  therefi>re  (though  he 
doM  not  hark  at  the  image  in  the  glasi,  became  he  knowi  whai 
it  ii),  poMeiiea  the  same  world  with  the  Toatooosnitet ;  and  ha*, 
bendei,  in  present  ponefsion  another  and  better  world,  to  which 
he  eta  tranaport  himielf  by  a  fwifier  rehicle  than  FGrtnna.tit»'a 
lithiogeap. 

Fiailly,  what  ia  reason  ?     Yon  haTe  often  aiked  me ;  and  this 
iimf  answer: 

Whene'er  the  mist  tlMt  itMidi  'twizt  God  and  thee 
Defeeates  to  s  pare  trmipweocj, 
That  interoepU  DO  light  and  adds  no  ftain — 
Tliere  reason  is,  and  there  begioe  her  reign ! 

Bat,  lias! 

^■^— — ^^—  fif  aUuo  ti  fai  grotto 
Cd  folto  imma^nmrt  n  eke  wm  wtdi 
C^  che  wtdntH  tt  Fawetti  teotso. 

Daittk,  Par.  Camto  I  88. 
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'Edii  ^  (X-ifijrr,  liviitrurrof  of*  fiptfoc 


If  n  do  not  bDpc  ye  Till  do!  fiml:  to  io  ilMEHaKof  t<  tk*l 

n  the  almd. 


audi,  ya  cttiDguiali  Ihf  torch,  e 


QoD  ind  the  world  w«  worahip  (till  togetticr. 

Draw  Dot  our  Inira  to  Htm,  but  Hii  to  oun ; 

Uutroe  to  botb,  m  pro«p«rou*  ia  neitliBr, 

He  imperfect  will  briugi  rortli  but  buTen  flowtrtl 

Uawite  u  all  i^traetcd  inter«C«  be, 

StriDgera  to  Ood,  foali  in  bumuit; : 

Too  good  for  great  thingt  aod  too  great  for  gooi. 

While  aUll  "  I  dart  noT  waita  upon  "J  mmU." 


INTRO  BlUCTION. 


^<  » 


Fellow-Countrymen  !  You,  I  mean,  who  fill  the  higher  and 
middle  stations  of  society  !  The  comforts,  perchance  the  splen- 
dors, that  surround  you,  designate  your  rank,  but  can  not  consti- 
tute yf>nr  moral  and  personal  fitness  for  it.  Be  it  enough  for 
others  to  know  that  you  are  its  legal, — but  by  what  mark  shall 
yw  stand  accredited  to  your  oi^ti  consciences,  as  its  worthy, — 
poiiesiorB  ?  Not  by  common  sense  or  common  honesty  ;  for  these 
tre  equally  demanded  of  all  classes,  and  therefore  mere  negative 
qualifications  in  your  rank  of  life,  or  characteristic  only  by  the 
mnvated  ignominy  consequent  on  their  absence.  Not  by  ge- 
uios  or  splendid  talent ;  for  these,  as  being  gifU  of  nature,  are 
objects  of  moral  interest  for  those  alone,  to  whom  they  have  been 
dotted.  Nor  yet  by  eminence  in  learning  ;  for  this  supposes  such 
^  devotion  of  time  and  thought,  as  would  in  many  cases  be  in- 
<^patible  iivith  the  claims  of  active  life.  Erudition  is,  doubtless, 
u  ornament  that  especially  beseems  a  high  station  :  but  it  is 
profeflBional  rank  only  that  renders  its  attainment  a  duty. 

The  mark  in  question  must  be  so  far  common,  that  we  may  be 

^titled  to  look  for  it  in  you  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  your 

tituation,  and  so  far  distinctive,  that  it  must  be  sUch  as  can  not 

be  expected  generally  from  the  inferior  classes.      Now  either 

there  is  no  such  criterion  in  existence,  or  the  desideratum  is  to 

be  found  in  an  habitual  consciousness  of  the  ultimate  principles, 

in  reference  to  which  you  think  and  act.     The  least  that  can  be 

demanded  of  the  least  favored  among  you  is  an  earnest  endeavor 

to  walk  in  the  light  of  your  own  knowledge  ;  and  not,  as  the  mass 

id  mankind,  by  laying  hold  on  the  skirts  of  custom.     Blind  fbl- 

lowers  of  a  blind  and  capricious  guide,  forced  \\kew\«e  (t-^OfXi^ 


INTBODUOITOIT. 


-^ 


TVmpora  tHatanhir ;  mm  <I  wnOmimrm  UH*, 

But  to  Eaglishmea  in  the  agojmeat  of  a  p«Nl 
r,  much  more  to  aadx  u  US  defeoded  BgaivAtti 


ofteoei,  I  feu.  bf  their  own  impnridflaoe,*  tittn  by  the  lowim 
of  their  estate)  to  cmuume  life  in  the  nMUu  of  living,  the  mili- 
tnde  may  make  the  tad  oonfeKioa'^- 

TVmpora  mataiitiir;  mm  <I  aitfeawria  UH*, 

unabashed, 
competency, 

■  A  trntli,  tliat  ilunild  not  boireTer  be  eidiMTelnUu  ■piritof  iMl|t 
aad  iritk  the  palliating  rafleetioti,  that  Uui  Tarj  improvideoei  has  Uhall 
been,  tbongfa  not  the  iueTitable,  yet  the  natoral  nralt  of  yimtlj  mAt» 
Poor  Ia*>.  With  what  gratitude  I  *enerat«  my  eonotrj  and  it*  he^lif 
humble  puhlicatioiu  from  the  Fev*  id  &<^tad«,  priutcd  in  lTtt(hA 
Worlu,  p.  107),  to  the  preNmt  duoonn^  betf  vitakHs.— Tet  tk«  Fm( 
Iawh  tad  the  Rere&oe  I — if  I  permittad  myMU  to  4»ell  ca  thmt  Mib'  ' 
Birely.  1  abould  be  tempted  to  fkney  that  Um  dowMtfai  mmlm  mra  p^.to 
oonuninion  and  iDtruet«d  to  Argiu,  BrUrens,  and  Oaeni,  u  Itirdi  of  A* 
eomUKiaally.  Alatt  it  it  rttj  to  gee  the  eril;  bat  to  inugine  areOiedyk 
difficult  in  euet  proportion  to  the  expericoM  nd  good  lense  of  the  letkg. 
That  excellent  man.  Hr.  PeTceval.  wbcan  I  r^ard  w  the  beat  and  vkol 
BtatMiuau  tbia  country  haa  possessed  aince  the  BeToIution — (J  jodg^  only 
from  his  measurea  and  tbe  reporlaof  his  apeechea  in  Parliament,  lor  laew 
■air  bim) — vent  into  the  Miimtry,  vitb  the  design  as  well  aa  tbe  wish 
of  abotisbiog  lotteriet.  I  was  prfsent  at  a  table,  when  this  intention  ma 
Bonouneed  by  a  venerable  relative  of  the  departed  stateeman.  who  loved 
and  honored  the  nuui,  but  widely  dissented  from  him  aa  a  politioan.  Ei- 
«ept  myself,  all  preunt  were  partisans  uf  tbe  Opposition  ;  bat  all  avowed 
their  determioatioD  oil  this  score  alone,  as  a  great  moral  precedent,  to  snp- 
port  the  new  mioister.  What  was  the  result  I  Two  lotteries  in  tbe  first 
year  instead  of  one  I  The  door  uf  the  cabinet  has  a  quality  the  moat  oppo- 
«te  to  tbe  ivory  gate  of  Virgil.  It  suffers  no  dreams  to  pa»  through  it. 
Alas  t  as  far  as  any  wide  scheme  of  benevolence  is  conoerned,  the  inaerip- 
tioQ  over  it  might  seem  to  be  the  Dantean 

LaKiatt  pgni  tptrmia,  vet  tKcntraUl 
We  judge  harahly  because  we  expect  irrationally.  But  on  the  oUm  hand. 
this  disproportion  of  tbe  power  to  the  wish  will,  sooner  or  later,  end  ui 
that  tame  acquiescence  in  things  as  they  are,  which  is  tbe  aad  aymptom  of 
a  moral  neeroiU  commeticiDg.  And  commence  it  will,  if  its  eauan  are  not 
counteracted  by  the  philosophy  of  history,  that  i*.  hj  Uatory  read  in  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  ; — if  they  are  not  overctMne  by  the  Ikith  whii^  still  re- 
kindling hope,  still  re-euliveos  charity.  Without  the  knowledge  of  man. 
the  knowleilge  of  men  is  a  hazardous  acquisitioD.  What  insight  might  not 
onr  statesmen  acquire  from  the  stody  of  the  BiUe  merely  as  history,  IT  eoly 
they  had  been  previously  accustomed  to  study  hiatory  ni  tbe  aaiM  miiB. 
as  that  in  which  good  men  read  the  BiUe  t 
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in  fature,  it  mtut  needa  be  a  grievous  dishonor  (and  not  the 
ieroos,  though  perhaps  less  striking,  from  its  frequency)  to 
B  with  the  times,  and  thus  to  debase  their  motives  and 
u,  the  sacred  household  of  conscience,  into  slaves  and  crea- 
f  fashion.  Thau  therefore  art  inexcusable,  O  man  !  (Rom. 
f  thou  dost  hot  give  to  thyself  a  reason  for  the  faith  that 
kee :  if  thou  dost  not  thereby  learn  the  safety  and  the 
InesB  of  that  other  Apostolic  precept,  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do 
lith.  Your  habits  of  reflection  should  at  least  be  equal 
*  opportunities  of  leisure,  and  to  that  which  is  itself  a  species 
ire, — your  immunity  from  bodily  labor,  from  the  voice  and 
f  the  imperious  ever-recurring  this  day.  Your  attention 
objects  that  stretch  away  below  you  in  the  living  landscape 
[  and  evil,  and  your  researches  into  their  existing  or  prac- 
bearings  on  each  other,  should  be  proportional  to  the  ele- 
that  extends  and  diversifies  your  prospect.  If  you  possess 
ban  is  necessary  for  your  own  wants,  more  than  your  own 
ought  to  be  felt  by  you  as  your  own  interests.  You  are 
on  a  smooth  terrace,  which  you  owe  to  the  happy  insti- 
of  your  countr}', — a  terrace  on  the  mountain's  breast. 
at  purpose,  by  what  moral  right,  if  you  continue  to  gaze 
I  the  sod  beneath  your  feet  ?  Or  if  converting  means  into 
ind  with  all  your  thoughts  and  eflbrts  absorbed  in  selfish 
S8  of  climbing  cloud  ward,  you  turn  your  back  on  the  wide 
ipe,  and  stoop  the  lower,  the  higher  you  ascend, 
remedial  and  prospective  advantages  that  may  be  ration- 
iticipated  from  the  habit  of  contemplating  particulars  in 
niversal  laws  ;  its  tendency  at  once  to  fix  and  to  liberalize 
irality  of  private  life,  at  once  to  produce  and  enlighten  the 
»f  public  zeal  ;  and  let  me  add,  its  especial  utility  in  recall- 
5  origin  and  primary  purport  of  the  term,  generosity,*  to 
&rt  and  thoughts  of  a  populace  tampered  with  by  sophists 
cendiaries  of  the  revolutionary  school ;  these  advantages 
felt  it  my  duty  and  have  made  it  my  main  object  to  press 
r  serious  attention  during  the  whole  period  of  my  literary 
from  earliest  manhood  to  the  present  hour.     Whatever  may 

gentre :  the  qualities  either  supposed  natural  and  instiDctive  to  men 

race,  or  such  as  their  rank  is  calculated  to  inspire,  as  di  sinter ested- 

▼otion  to  the  serTiee  of  their  friends  and  clients,  frankness,  and  the 


hkve  been  the  ipi     fio  1  <d  jquiibb  callous,  and  wbMhr 

they  raUted  to  cnt  poll        or  icligkn,  ettU  pTinciplea.  tbw 

subordiiutioD,  theii  c  n,  and  thoir  ^plication,  id  all  ll» 

diviuoiu  of  our  tastes,  duties,  mlat  of  eooduct  and  scbenie*  «f 
belief,  have  coiutitat«d  my  chapter  of  oootetits. 

It  is  an  unsafe  partitiiHi  irhieh  divi&ee  optaioas  without  piiB- 
ciple  ftmn  unprincipled  opinioni :  and  if  ijtc  latter  are  not  fal- 
lowed by  correspondent  actions,  -m  an  indebted  for  the  etetp, 
not  to  the  agent  himielf,  but  to  hii  habitt  of  education,  to  tlw 
synipathies  of  nipeiior  rank,  to  the  eoeanty  of  character,  oA«a, 
perhaps,  to  the  absence  of  teinpta  i  frcm  providential  circum- 
stances or  the  accident  of  a  gn  uatara.  These,  indeed,  aie 
truths  of  all  times  and  places ;  bat  1  SBemed  to  eee  especial  rcasm 
for  insisting  on  them  in  our  own  timet.  A  long  and  atieaiiTu 
observation  had  convinced  me  that  fonneily  mesi  wvn  wont 
than  their  principles,  but  that  at  pteaent  the  principles  kr  won* 
than  the  men. 

Few  are  sufficiently  aware  how  much  reason  most  of  us  have, 
even  as  common  moral  liverv,  to  thank  God  for  being  Engiiah- 
men.  It  would  furnish  grounds  both  foi  humility  towards  Piot- 
idence,  and  for  increased  attachment  to  our  country,  if  each  in- 
dividual could  but  see  and  feel  how  large  a  part  of  his  innocence 
he  owes  to  his  birth,  breeding,  and  residence  in  Great  Britain. 
The  admiuiElration  of  the  laws ;  the  almost  continual  preaching 
of  moral  prudence  ;  the  pressure  of  our  ranks  on  each  other,  with 
ihe  consequent  reserve  and  watchfulness  of  demeanor  in  tha  su- 
perior ranks,  and  the  emulaiion  in  the  subordinate ;  the  vast 
depth,  expansion  and  systematic  movements  of  oui  trade;  and 
the  consequent  interdependence,  the  arterial  or  nervelike  netwwk 
of  properly,  which  make  every  deviation  from  outward  integrity 
a  calculable  loss  to  the  ofTeiiding  individual  himself  irom  its 
mere  efiects,  as  obHtruction  and  irregularity ;  and  lastly,  the  natn- 
ralness  of  doing  as  others  do  : — these  and  the  like  influences,  pe- 
culiar, some  in  the  kind  and  all  in  the  degree,  to  tbia  privileged 
island,  are  the  buttresses,  on  which  our  foundationlen  well-doing 
is  upholden  even  as  a  house  of  cards,  the  arehitectoie  of  our  in- 
fancy, in  which  each  is  supported  by  all. 

Well  then  may  we  pray.  Give  us  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord^ 
Well  £>r  us  if  no  revolution,  or  other  general  visitation,  betiay 
the  true  state  of  our  national  morality !     But  above  all,  wall  will 
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«  be  for  us  if  even  now  we  dare  disclose  the  secret  to  our  own 
>«i|g!    Well  will  it  be  for  as  many  of  us  as  have  duly  reflected 

00  tiie  Prophet's  assurance,  that  toe  must  take  root  downwards^ 
V  we  icould  bear  fruit  upwards  /  if  we  would  bear  fruit,  and 
MDtinue  to  bear  fruit,  when  the  fbodful  plants  that  stand  straight, 
OBJy  because  they  grow  in  company,  or  whose  slender  surface- 
roots  owe  their  whole  steadfastness  to  their  intertanglement,  have 
been  beaten  down  by  the  continued  rains,  or  whirled  aloft  by  the 
mdden  hurricane.     Nor  have  we  far  to  seek  for  whatever  it  is 
zno«t  important  that  we  should  find.     The  wisdom  from  above 
lias  not  ceased  for  us.     The  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God 
(Heb.  ▼.  12)   are  still  uttered  from  before  the  altar ;— oracles, 
which  we  may  consult  without  cost ; — ^before  an  altar  where  no 
8acri6ce  is  required,  but  of  the  vices  which  unman  us  ;  no  victims 
demanded,  but  the  unclean  and  animal  passions,  which  we  may 
bare  su^red  to  house  within  us,  forgetful  of  our  Baptismal  dedi- 
cation,— no  victim,  but  the  spiritual  sloth,  or  goat,  or  fox,  or  hog, 
which  lay  waste  the  vineyard  that  the  Lord  had  fenced  and 
planted  for  himself. 

1  have  endeavored  in  my  previous  discourse  to  persuade  the 
more  highly  gifted  and  educated  part  of  my  friends  and  fellow- 
Christians,  that  as  the  New  Testament  sets  forth  the  means  and 
conditions  of  spiritual  convalescence,  with  all  the  laws  of  con- 
science relative  to  our  future  state  and  permanent  being ;  so  does 
the  Bible  present  to  us  the  elements  of  public  prudence,  instruct- 
ing us  in  the  true  causes,  the  surest  preventives,  and  the  only 
cares,  of  pubhc  evils.  The  authorities  of  Raleigh,  Clarendon, 
and  Milton  must  at  least  exempt  me  from  the  blame  of  singu- 
larity, if  nndeterred  by  the  contradictory  charges  of  paradoxy 
from  one  party  and  of  adherence  to  vulgar  and  old-fashioned  pre- 
judices from  the  other,  I  persist  in  avowing  my  conviction,  that 
the  inspired  poets,  historians  and  sententiaries  of  the  Jews,  are 
the  clearest  teachers  of  political  economy :  in  short,  that  their 
writings*  are  the  statesman's  best  manual,  not  only  as  contain- 

•  To  whidi  I  thould  be  tempted  with  Burke  to  annex  that  tressure  of 
prodntial  wisdom,  the  Eodeeisstieiu.  I  not  only  yield,  however,  to  tbs 
aatboritjof  oar  Cbureh,  bat  rererence  the  jadgment  of  iU  founders  in  sep- 
■rstiBg  this  work  from  the  list  of  the  caooaicsl  books,  and  in  refusing  to 
apply  it  to  the  ertaUishment  of  soy  doctrine,  while  they  caused  it  to  bs 
*tmd  §at  ompls  o#  Ufe  sad  initmetioD  oi  msnoers."    ExeeUenty  di^,  ill- 


isig  nmoDiNntw* 

ing  the  first  pimeiples  and  i  ito  gnwdi  off  ■Mqpdw 
whether  in  proeperoue  tii  or  ihsee  of  dM|fv  wtAtttmt^ 
but  as  supplying  likewise  the  <  uU  of  their  afplieatMi^Mija 
being  a  full  and  spaoioos  xep  '  of  pweeijmti  awl  &*■ 
proof.  - 

Well  therefore  (again  and  i  [  repeat  to  y0B)«  well  villil 

be  forns  if  we  have  proyided  <         !▼«■  finn  thja  aoooif  vUb 
yet  the  day  of  trcfuile  and  of  t         n§  dtnom  amd  rfpmglfiilg 
appears  at  far  distance  and  only  m  the  vaOey  qfmmm:  iC  «• 
have  humbled  onrselTSB  and      veo  ilessed our tfaia awl 
state,  even  while /fom  the  »    ipofUrflke  marAw$ 

hearing  songs  of  praise  at     {  4^  the  upr^hi  nmHem  ■  (la 

xzii.  6,  zxiT.  16.) 

valuable  aa  this  book  is  in  the  place  SMigned  to  it  lij  oar  G9iifrsli»  fM  flsss 
is  justified  oa  tbe  eleareet  grounds  For  not  to  lay  that  the  eootpflvtti^ 
self  oandidly  cautions  us  agunst  the  imperfeetloos  of  hb  tnmlatioa^  aiifts 
no  small  diffiBrence  from  the  original  Hcbreir,  as  it  iraa  writteo  hf  Ub 
grandfiither.  he  so  expresses  himsdf  in  hia  prologue  as  to  ecBohida  a&  ilMBS 
to  inspiration  or  divine  authority  in  any  other  or  higher  senae  than  emiy 
writer  is  entitled  to  make,  who  having  qualified  himself  by  the  careful  stndf 
of  the  books  of  other  men  had  been  drawn  on  to  write  something  himsflf 
But  of  still  greater  weight  practically,  are  the  objections  derived  firom  esr- 
tain  passages  of  the  book,  which  savor  too  plainly  of  the  fimetes  and  pr^ 
dices  of  a  Jew  of  Jerusalem ;  for  example,  e.  L  25, 26^  and  of  greater  itiD 
the  objections  drawn  from  other  passages,  as  from  e.  xlL  whioh  hf  ioBplioa- 
tion  and  obvious  inferenoe  are  nearly  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  a  ^ura 
state,  and  bear  too  great  a  resemblance  to  the  ethics  of  the  Greek  poets  and 
orators  in  tbe  substitution  of  posthumous  fame  for  a  true  reeurreetioQ  «id 
a  consequent  personal  endurance ;  the  substitution  in  short,  of  a  Domiiial  tot 
a  real  immortality.  Lastly  the  prudential  spirit  of  the  maxioM  in  gmcral 
in  whi^  prudence  is  taught  too  much  on  its  own  grouods  instoad  of  iwJwg 
recommended  as  the  organ  or  vehicle  of  a  spiritual  principle  in  its  ^^***i»g 
worldly  relations.  In  short,  prudence  ceases  to  be  wisdom  when  it  is  not 
to  the  fiUal  fear  of  God,  and  to  the  sense  of  the  excellence  of  the  divine  lawi^ 
what  the  body  is  to  the  souL  Now  in  the  work  of  the  son  of  Sii'^ii^  pn. 
dence  is  both  body  and  souL 

It  were  perhaps  to  be  wished,  that  this  work,  and  tbe  Wiadov  of  Bdih 
mon  had  alone  received  the  honor  of  being  accompaniments  to  tbe  inspired 
writings,  and  that  these  should,  with  a  short  preeautioQary  preinBa  and  a 
few  notes  have  been  printed  in  all  our  BiUea.  The  remaining  books  niglit 
without  any  loss  have  been  left  for  the  learned  or  for  aa  BMuy  as  w«e 
prompted  by  curiosity  to  pordiase  them,  in  a  separate  Tolamc  Sres  ef 
the  Maeeabees  not  above  a  third  part  can  bo  said  to  poiseai  amj  htalaiie 
valMt  ee  aotbentio  accoonta. 


/ 
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Bat  if  indeed  tMe  day  cf  traaairr  d:nm  u  jugmxi  r»  it  sill  il 
our  power  to  conrert  it  inio  a  ticie  oi  FiJbKAJi'ajL.  ttaci^^uit  iar 
ooneiTei.  and  of  eodxning  bsoeai  lo  ibe  pvaeiii  f'Oiera'LuiL  "«r 
to  pQfterit J.     The  spleiidor  of  oar  expiaiss.  ^L^-iup  iiie  iaie^  ^iriLr. 
u  ies  honorable  to  ns  thaji  the  ZLAmuiiziiiTT  of  cmr  TievL  and 
oor  fcneioQS  eonfidence  in  iht  Tincur  of  ibe  heaa  caae..     Ap- 
rordin^y,  we  hare  ohtained  a  ^K»d.  ZLante.  s:  ibai  the  ^mt^nn§. 
tnHxnd  OS  have  displayed  a  difpasn^osi  iC'  ictacrir  ou*  exxznjue  and 
imitate  our  infftitntioos ;  too  ofusu  I  ifsaj-  tTirii  zi,  pui£  'viiert  imm 
the  diEerenoe  of  oar  idatiTe  djT^znf^uijK^  zht  zzin'txajusL  Jiad 
little  chance  of  prorin^  man  ihar  m.-ra-ivrj.     Bs  ii  irxLi  be  iax 
more  glmout,  and  to  oor  neigiibQii  ixuscsnioraLuT  z&oie  insmmTe, 
if  in  diatxenes  to  which  aJl  ooontne^  axe  'iVu'.t  we  besur  oizisejTea 
in  remedial  and  prereatiTe  azranreaikezLXf  which  al:  ^«t^nnc  mar 
more  or  Ies  adopt ;  inaanuch  as  ihej  are  ptnmdad  en  psineaptaes 
intelligihie  to  all  rationa],  and  oLli^aionr  on  all  mosal  becB^ : 
inasnnch  as,  haxing  been  tasghi  bj  Gxtdt  word,  exanipiad  bj 
God's  proTidenoe,  commanded  br  Gxfd'h  law.  aci  re^ocvnxDended 
bf  proiniaei  of  God's  grace,  ther  Alone  can  fcTm  ih^  ioimdatioDs 
of  a  Christian  community.    Do  we  Icve  oui  oc^nntrr  ?    The«ie  are 
the  principles  by  which  the  trae  fneni  cf  the  people  is  contra- 
distingniahad  firom  the  factioas  dem^Fogne.     They  aie  at  once 
the  rock  and  the  qoarry.     On  these  alone  and  with  these  alone  is 
the  solid  wel&re  of  a  people  to  be  boilt.     Do  we  lore  oor  own 
souls?     These  are  the  principles,  the  nesiect  of  which  writes 
hypocrite  and  soicide  on  the  brow  of  the  professinE  Christian. 
For  these  are  the  keystone  of  that  arch  on  which  alone  we  can 
cross  the  current  of  life  and  death  with  safety  on  the  passage  : 
with  peace  in  the  retrospect;  and  with  hope  shining  upon  us 
ironi  through  the  clood  toward  which  we  are  travelling.     Not, 
my  Christian  friends !  by  all  the  lamps  of  worldly  wisdom  clus- 
tered in  one  blaze  can  we  guide  our  paths  so  securely  as  by  fixing 
our  eyea  on  this  ineritable  cloud,  throng  which  aU  must  pass, 
whieh  at  eTery  step  becomes  darker  and  more  threatening  to  the 
children  of  this  world,  but  to  the  children  of  faith  and  obedience 
stiU  thini  away  as  they  approach,  to  melt  at  length  and  diBsolva 
into  that  glorious  light,  firom  which  as  so  many  gleams  and  reflec- 
tions of  the  same  falling  on  us  during  our  mortal  pilgrimage,  we 
denire  all  piineiplea  of  true  and  lively  knowledge,  alike  in  science 
and  in  monls,  alike  in  commimities  and  in  indiyiduals. 
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Il  has  been  my  puipoae  throughout  tlie  lultowing 
guard  myeclf  and  my  reoderB  irom  elliemes  of  all  kinds :  1  wjU 
therefore  conclude  this  Introductiou  by  cnTorcing  the  maiiin  in 
its  relation  to  our  religious  opinionB.  out  of  which,  with  ur  with- 
out our  couacioueness,  all  our  other  opiuiooB  flow  ai  from  tinu 
springhead  imd  perpetual  feeder,  Ajid  that  I  might  neglect  no 
iiiDDcent  mode  of  attracting  or  Teiieving  the  reader's  atteutioc,  I 
have  moulded  my  reilectionH  into  the  following 

^ILLEGOEUU    VISION. 

A  feeling  of  sadneas,  a  peculiar  melancholy,  ia  -wont  to  1^ 
possession  of  me  alike  in  Bpring  and  in  autnmii.  But  in  tyatf 
it  is  the  melancholy  of  hope  :  in  autumD  it  is  the  melancholy  ct 
resignation.  As  I  waa  journeying  on  foot  through  the  ApenniM. 
I  fell  in  with  a  pilgrim  in  whom  the  f^prtng  and  the  anlumn  sad 
the  melancholy  of  both  seemed  to  hiive  combined.  In  hii  dis- 
course there  were  the  freshness  and  the  colors  of  April  : 


But  as  1  gazed  on  hia  whole  form  and  figure,  I  bethoo^it  nw  of 
the  not  nnlordy  decays,  both  of  age  and  of  the  I&te  kmob  is  the 
stately  elm,  afler  the  clusters  hare  been  plucked  fiom  ita  entwiv 
ing  Tines,  and  the  vinee  are  as  hands  of  dried  withies  uoond  its 
trank  and  branches.  Even  so  theie  WM  a  numoiy  oa  hit  MRooth 
and  ample  tbrehead,  which  blended  with  the  dedioatkn  of  lui 
steady  eyes,  that  still  looked — I  know  not,  iriiather  vpnmd,  at 
&r  onw&id,  or  rather  to  the  line  of  meeting  whcM  ths  dcf  nA 
upon  the  distance.  But  how  may  I  express  that  rlimniMi  of  •!>• 
straction  which  lay  like  the  flitting  tarnish  &aai  the-bnatlt  of  ft 
sigh  on  a  silver  mirmr,  and  which  Mcorded  with  Iho  Imtn  of 
the  pilgrim's  eyea,  with  theii  slow  and  tdnetsnt  inoTenieBt, 
wheneveT  he  tamed  them  to  any  object  on  the  right  hand  or  ea 
the  left  ?  It  seemed,  methought,  u  if  there  lay  opoo  the  hri^tl- 
ne»  a  shadowy  preeence  of  disappointments  aow  nafiilt,  bat  newa 
forgotten.  It  was  at  once  the  melancholy  of  hope  and  of  leag- 
nation. 

We  had  not  long  bees  fetlow-HaT^len,  am  &  soiden  tpwiji* 
of  wind  aad  rain  forced  nt  to  seA  protaotiiai  ia  tbe  nalltd  ita^ 
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wijof  alonechapaliy:  and  we  sat  face  to  face  each  on  the  stone 
hoeh  alongside  the  low,  weather-stained  wall,  and  as  close  as 
poaihle  to  the  massy  door. 

After  a  pause  of  silence:  **Even  thus,"  said  he,  "like  two 

itnogers  that  have  fled  to  the  same  shelter  from  the  same  storm, 

sot  seldcm  do  despair  and  hope  meet  for  the  first  time  in  the  porch 

of  death  !**     "  All  extremes  meet,**  I  answered  ;  "  but  yours  was 

I  strange  and  visionary  thought."     "  The  better  then  doth  it  be- 

leem  both  the  place  and  me,"  he  replied.     "  From  a  visionary  wilt 

thou  hear  a  vision  ?     Mark  that  vivid  flash  through  this  torrent 

of  rain.     Fire  and  water.     Even  here  thy  adage  holds  true,  and 

its  truth  is  the  moral  of  my  vision."     I  entreated  him  to  proceed. 

Sloping  his  face  toward  the  arch  and  yet  averting  his  eye  from  it, 

he  seemed  to  seek  and  prepare  his  words :  till  listening  to  the 

wind  that  echo^  within  the  hollow  edifice,  and  to  the  rain  with- 

oat. 

Which  stole  on  his  thoughts  with  its  twofold  sound. 
Hie  ekah  hard  by  and  the  mnrmur  all  round, 

he  gradually  sank  away,  alike  from  me  and  from  his  own  purpose, 
and  amid  the  gloom  of  the  storm  and  in  the  duskiness  of  that 
place  he  sat  an  emblem  on  a  rich  man's  sepulchre,  or  like  a 
mourner  on  the  sodded  grave  of  an  only  one,  an  aged  mourner, 
who  is  watching  the  waned  moon  and  sorroweth  not.  Starting 
at  length  from  his  brief  trance  of  abstraction,  with  courtesy  and 
an  atoning  smile  he  renewed  his  discourse,  and  commenced  his 
parable. 

During  one  of  those  short  furlows  from  the  service  of  the  body, 
which  the  soul  may  sometimes  obtain  even  in  this  its  militant 
state,  I  found  myself  in  a  vast  plain,  which  I  immediately  knew 
to  be  the  Valley  of  Life.  It  possessed  an  astonishing  diversity 
of  soils  :  here  was  a  sunny  spot,  and  there  a  dark  one,  forming 
just  such  a  mixture  of  sunshine  and  shade,  as  we  may  have  ob- 
served on  the  mountains'  side  on  an  April  day,  when  the  thin 
broken  clouds  are  scattered  over  heaven.  Almost  in  the  very 
entrance  of  the  valley  stood  a  large  and  gloomy  pile,  into  which 
I  seemed  constrained  to  enter.  Every  part  of  the  building  was 
crowded  with  tawdry  ornaments  and  fantastic  deformity.  On 
every  window  was  portrayed,  in  glaring  and  inelegant  colors, 
some  horrible  tale  or  preternatural  incident,  so  that  not  a  ray  of 


light  could  enter,  uatinged  by  the  medium  thnragh  vlncli  it 
passed.     The  body  of  the  building  waa  full  of  people. 

1  doneing  in  and  out  in  unintelligible  figures,  with  sttmap 
nt,  while  others  aeeined  conmltMl 
with  horror,  or  pining  in  m&d  melancholy.  InteimiDglm]  with 
these,  I  observed  a  number  of  men,  clothed  in  ceremonial  roba^ 
who  appeared  now  to  marshal  the  varioua  groups  and  to  ilJreot 
r  movements ;  and  now  with  menacing  counten&Dcea,  \o  drag 
t  idol,  framed  of  iron  bars  tutor- 
CKiwed,  whioh  bnned  at  tbs  nms  tinM  ui  iiaisMM  Mgl^  mA 
the  shape  «f  a  human  OokMU.  : ". . 

I  stood  Jbr  a  irhUe  lort  in  iraider,  wb»t  ikam  tti^  wiftt 
mean ;  when  la '.  one  of  the  direoton  Oudb  np  to  mm,  maA  irfA  a 
stem  and  repToachfat  look  b«da  ma  OBBonr  nj  head';  fie  tfaC 
the  place,  into  which  I  h*d  cntend,  vaa  Aa  taafto  «f  ft*  vri^ 
true  religion,  in  the  holier  reeeaMi  of  iriueh  the  gnat  OottiB 
personally  resided.  Hinuelf  too  he  bade  me  leTeienoe,  h  tke 
consecrated  minister  of  her  ritea.  Awe^tnok  b^  the  nuae  of 
religion,  I  bowed  before  the  priest,  and  humbly  and  eameathf  ea- 
treated  him  to  conduct  me  into  her  presence.  He  assented.  <H- 
ferings  he  took  fioni  me,  with  mystie  spiinlclifigs  of  water  aad 
with  salt  he  purified,  and  with  strange  aufflatiotw  he  ezMciaed, 
me  ;  and  then  led  me  through  many  a  dark  and  wihdii^  alkf, 
the  dew-damps  of  which  chilled  my  flesh,  and  the  hollow  eehoss 
imder  my  feet,  mingled,  methought,  with  moanings,  afiifhtad 
me.  At  length  we  entered  a  large  hall  without  window,  or  agio- 
acle,  or  lamp.  The  asylum  and  dormitory  it  seemed  of  pansK 
nial  night ;  only  that  the  walls  were  brought  to  the  eye  bf  a 
number  of  self-lnminons  inscriptions  in  letten  of  a  pale  s^nil- 
chral  light,  which  held  strange  neutrality  with  the  daikneaa,  ca 
the  verge  of  which  it  kept  iti  rayless  rigil.  I  could  read  them, 
methought ;  but  though  each  one  of  the  words  taken  sepatatelr 
I  seemed  to  understand,  yet  when  I  took  them  in  aantenees,  th^ 
were  riddles  and  incomprehensible.  As  1  stood  meditating  on 
these  hard  sayings,  my  guide  thus  addressed  me  : — Read  and  be- 
here  ;  these  are  mysteries  !  At  the  extremity  of  the  vast  hall 
the  Goddess  was  i^aced.  Her  features,  blended  with  darkneaa, 
rose  out  to  my  view,  terrible,  yet  vacant.  I  prcatrated  myself 
before  her,  and  then  retired  with  my  guide,  Mol-withered,  aad 
wondering,  and  diasatiified. 
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Am  I  le-entered  the  body  of  the  temple,  I  heard  a  deep  buzz  as 
of  diteontent.  A  few  whoee  eyes  were  bright,  and  either  pier- 
cing or  steady,  and  whose  ample  foreheads,  with  the  weighty  bar, 
ridge-like,  above  the  eyebrows,  bespoke  observation  followed  by 
meditative  thought ;  and  a  much  larger  number  who  were  en- 
raged by  the  severity  and  insolence  of  the  priests  in  exacting 
their  ofieiings,  had  collected  in  one  tumultuous  group,  and  with 
a  eoniused  cry  of  *'  This  is  the  temple  of  Superstition  !*'  after  much 
oontumely,  and  turmoil,  and  cruel  maltreatment  on  all  sides, 
roshed  out  of  the  pile  :  and  I,  methought,  joined  them. 

We  speeded  from  the  temple  with  hasty  steps,  and  had  now 
nearly  gone  round  half  the  valley,  when  we  were  addressed  by 
a  woman,  tall  beyond  the  stature  of  mortals,  and  with  a  some- 
thing more  than  human  in  her  countenance  and  mien,  which 
yet  by  mortals  could  be  only  felt,  not  conveyed  by  words  or  intel- 
ligibly distinguished.  Deep  reflection,  animated  by  ardent  feel- 
ings, was  displayed  in  them  :  and  hope,  without  its  uncertainty, 
and  a  something  more  than  all  these,  which  I  understood  not ; 
but  which  yet  seemed  to  blend  all  these  into  a  divine  unity  of 
expression.  Her  garments  were  white  and  matronly,  and  of  the 
simplest  texture.  We  inquired  her  name.  My  name,  she  re- 
plied, is  Beligion. 

The  mcMre  numerous  part  of  our  company,  afirighted  by  the 
very  sound,  and  sore  from  recent  impostures  or  sorceries,  hurried 
onwards  and  examined  no  farther.  A  few  of  us,  struck  by  the 
manifest  opposition  of  her  form  and  manner  to  those  of  the  liv- 
ing idcd,  whom  we  had  so  recently  abjured,  agreed  to  follow  her, 
though  with  cautious  ciroumspection.  She  led  us  to  an  eminence 
in  the  midst  of  the  valley,  firom  the  top  of  which  we  could  com- 
mand the  whole  plain,  and  observe  the  relation  of  the  diflerent 
parts  of  each  to  the  other,  and  of  each  to  the  whole,  and  of  all 
to  each.  She  then  gave  us  an  optic  glass  which  assisted  without 
contradicting  our  natural  vision,  and  enabled  us  to  see  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Valley  of  Life  :  though  our  eye  even  thus  assist- 
ed permitted  us  only  to  behold  a  light  and  a  glor}%  but  what  we 
could  not  descry,  save  only  that  it  was,  and  that  it  was  most 
glorious. 

And  now,  with  the  rapid  transition  of  a  dream,  I  had  over- 
taken and  rejoined  the  more  numerous  party,  who  had  abruptly 
left  nt,  indignant  at  the  very  name  of  religion.     They  journeyed 
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on,  goading  each  other  with  rcmembraneea  of  pa«t  o 
and  never  looking  back,  till  in  the  eagerness  to  recede  from  Ha 
temple  of  Superstilion  they  had  lounded  the  whole  (aide  of  the 
vaUsy.  And  la  !  than  &oed  vm  Oa  moadi  of  a  VMt  iniai.  || 
the  bMa  of  a  lofty  aad  aliiKMt  pfaBwdii 
■ide  of  which,  unknown  to  tluoi,  ud  i 
extiema  and  backward  wall  of  thg  tempto. 
we  entend  the  ▼tut  and  dnaky  oktb,  wfakA  wai  &■  oafy  pafi^ 
tion  of  tha  ptedpice.  Atthemonthof  tbooavsMta  twnflgani; 
the  lint,  by  ber  dma  and  gastmaa,  I  bww  to  bs  BiMaaalilf  ;  At 
■eeond  ferm,  fern  die  ficnoiMto  of  loi  doBMaBH  aid  dia  bnlal 
uomfiilnen  of  hu  looki,  deeland  hhnMtf  to  b*  Aa  aiMata 
Blaaphamy.  He  uttered  big  wtoda,  and  yat  ana  and  aaoa  I  «^  - 
Mrred  that  he  tnnwd  pale  at  hii  owb  eomago.  Wa  mtlmtL 
Some  lemained  in  the  opening  of  the  ean,  with  tha  eaa  oa  tta 
other  of  it*  gnardiani.  The  nat,  and  I  among  them,  ptaand  iK 
till  we  reached  an  ample  chamber,  which  aeemod  the  eentza  at 
the  rock.     The  climate  of  the  place  wai  nnnatnraJly  oold. 

In  the  fuTtheHt  distance  of  the  ehamber  late  an  old  dim-eyid 
roan,  poring  with  a  microscope  orer  the  t&rto  of  a  atatne,  which 
had  neither  base,  nor  feet,  nor  head  ;  hut  on  ita  breaat  wai 
carved,  Nature.  To  this  he  continually  applied  hii  glaM,  and., 
seemed  enraptured  with  the  variouB  ineqnalitiee  'which  it  ren- 
dered visible  on  the  seemingly  polished  surface  of  the  marUo. 
Yet  evermore  was  this  delight  and  triumph  followed  by  szpm- 
sions  of  hatred,  and  vehement  railing  against  a  being,  iriw  yat, 
he  assured  us,  had  no  existence.  This  mystery  suddeoiy  noalled 
to  me  what  I  bad  read  in  the  holiest  recess  of  the  temple  of  Sn- 
perMition.  The  old  man  spoke  in  divers  tongues,  and  oonli&ned 
to  utter  other  and  most  strange  mysteries.  Among  the  rest,  be 
talked  much  and  vehemently  concerning  an  infinite  semes  of 
oausee  and  effects,  which  he  explained  to  be — a  string  of  blind 
men,  the  last  of  whom  caught  bold  of  the  skirt  of  the  one  be- 
fore him,  be  5f  the  next,  and  so  on  till  they  were  all  out  of  sight ; 
and  that  they  all  walked  iolallibly  straight;  without  "■■king  me 
false  step,  though  all  were  alike  blind.  Hethongfat  I  borrowed 
courage  from  surprise,  and  asked  him — "  Who  then  is  at  the  head 
to  guide  them  V  He  looked  at  me  with  inefiable  contempt,  lUt 
Dnmiied  with  an  angry  suspicion,  and  than  replied — '*  No  cae ; 
~4he  athng  of  blind  ib«i  goes  on  fcravar  without  aay  bi 
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iir  fthhoQgli  one  blind  man  can  not  move  without  stumbling,  yet 
infinite  yiiMln^f  tnpplies  the  want  of  sight."  I  burst  into  laugh- 
ter, which  instantly  turned  to  terror  ; — ^for  as  he  started  forward 
in  rage,  I  caugtit  a  glance  of  him  from  behind  ;  and  lo !  I  beheld 
a  momter  bi-ibrm  and  Janus-headed,  in  the  hinder  shape  and 
free  c{  which  I  instantly  recognized  the  dread  countenance  of 
Sopentition — and  in  the  tenor  I  awoke. 


A  LAY  SERMON,  &e. 


■♦♦♦■ 


Bluted  are  ye  that  mow  beside  all  watert, — Isaiah  zzxii.  20. 

On  all  occasions  the  beginning  should  look  toward  the  end  ; 
nd  most  of  all  when  we  ofier  counsel  concerning  circumstances  of 
reat  distress,  and  of  stiU  greater  alarm.  But  such  is  my  business 
t  present,  and  the  common  duty  of  all  whose  competence  justi^ 
es  the  attempt.  And  therefore,  my  Christian  friends  and  fellow- 
Snglishmen,  have  I  in  a  day  of  trouble  and  of  treading  down 
nd  of  perpUxity  taken  my  beginning  from  this  assurance  of  an 
ispired  messenger  to  the  devisers  of  liberal  things  (xxxiii.  8), 
fho  confident  in  hope  are  fearless  in  charity.  For  to  enforce  the 
lecept  involved  in  this  gladsome  annunciation  of  the  Evangelical 
erald,  to  awaken  the  hvely  feeling  which  it  breathes,  and  to 
mtify  the  line  of  conduct  which  it  encourages,  are  the  end  to 
rhich  my  present  efforts  are  directed — ^the  ultimate  object  of  the 
resent  address,  to  which  all  the  other  points,  therein  discussed, 
re  but  introductory  and  preparative.  Blessed  are  ye  that 
ne  beside  all  tcaters.  It  is  the  assurance  of  a  Prophet,  and 
iierefi>re  surety  itself  to  all  who  profess  to  receive  him  as 
leh.  It  is  a  command  in  the  form  of  a  promise,  which  at 
oce  instnicts  us  in  our  duty  and  forecloses  every  possible  ob- 
ectioQ  to  its  performance.  It  is  at  once  our  guide  and  our 
ioneer — a  breeze  from  Heaven,  which  at  one  and  the  same  time 
etermines  our  path,  impels  us  along  it,  and  removes  beforehand 
Ech  overhanging  cloud  that  might  have  conspired  with  our  own 
imness  to  bewilder  or  to  dishearten  us.  Whatever  our  own  de- 
Mindence  may  whisper,  or  the  reputed  masters  of  political  econ- 
ony  may  have  seemed  to  demonstrate,  neither  by  the  fears  and 
acnples  of  the  one,  or  by  the  confident  affirmations  of  the  other, 
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laUe  t]   the  Prophet  ii  1 
^at    fnitli    wbich   OM 
beside  all  vmien  :  4v 
himeeir,  to  whoM  rfe 
will    all   canMqtHiLeiH 


let  us  be  deterred.     Th<7  mnit  bolh  ba  (aUe  tl'  the  Prophet 
true.     Ws  will   ttiU  in  the  |ftnnr  cf  ttiat    fnitli    wbich 
Afpe  rtWN  agaitut  hope  oontinoe  to  wow  beside  all  witten  ;  4v 
there  ia  &  bleiaing  attached  to  it  hy  God  himeeir,  to  «ho«B  rfe 
all  conaequencea  are   pnaent,  on  whion  will    all   ccmae^Tteaeei 
,    depend. 

But  I  had  also  an  additiooal  motiTe  fi»  ttw  wdaaHim  of  flii 
verse.  Easy  to  he  remembered  fiem  iti  hriafa— ,  Ukelflo  be  i» 
raembered  from  its  beauty,  and  with  not  a  rin^  vovd  m  it 
which  the  malignant  ingenuity  of  iketioo  oonld  parrert  to  th>«» 
citement  of  any  dark  or  turbulent  feeling,  I  ehoee  it  both  an  Ikn 
text  and  title  of  this  discouree,  that  it  might  be  bBOOght  vaim 
the  eye  of  many  thousands  who  will  know  no  more  of  &■  £» 
course  itaelf  than  what  they  read  in  the  advaitiaenMnt*  of  it  it 
OUT  public  papers. 

In  point  of  fact  it  was  another  pasuge  of  Scripture,  the  woidi 
of  another  Prophet,  that  originally  occasioned  this  addreea  by  on* 
of  those  accidental  circum stances,  which  so  often  detennina  tlw 
current  of  out  thoughts.  Fiam  a  company  among  whom  the  dis- 
-  tresses  of  the  times  and  the  disappointments  of  the  public  ezpee- 
tationa  had  been  agitated  with  more  warmth  than  wiadom,  I  had 
retired  to  solitude  and  silent  meditation.  A  Bible  chanced  to  lie 
open  on  the  table,  my  eyes  were  cast  idly  on  the  page  for  a  few 
seconds,  tilt  gradually  (^  a  mist  clears  away,  the  following  words 
became  visible,  and  at  once  fixed  my  attention.  We  looked  for 
peace,  but  no  good  came  ;  for  a  timeof  healtk,  and  behold,  tmibU. 
— I  turned  to  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  :  it  was  the  eighth 
of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  and  having  read  it  to  the  end,  I  re- 
peated aloud  the  venes  which  had  become  connected  in  my 
memoi;  by  their  pertinency  to  the  conveisation,  to  which  I  had 
been  so  lately  attending:  namely,  the  11th,  15th,  20th,  and 
22d. 

They  have  healed  the  hurl  of  the  daughter  <^  my  jieofi* 
fiigktly,  taying,  Peace,  Peace,  when  there  ii  no  peace.  We 
looked  for  peace,  but  no  good  came  :  for  a  time  efheaitk,  and 
behold,  troudle.'  The  harvest  it  past,  the  summer  it  emded: 
and  tee  are  not  saved.  Is  there  no  balm  in  GHead  ?  Is  therm 
no  physician  ?  Why  then  is  not  the  health  of  the  daughter  of 
my  people  recovered  ? 

Thete  impaationed  remonitrancea,  theee  heut-pnibii^  iatanof- 
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atoriet,  of  the  lamenting  Prophet  do  indeed  anticipate  a  iiill  and 
alaa !  a  too  iaithiul  statement  of  the  case,  to  the  public  consider- 
ation of  which  we  hare  all  of  late  been  so  often  and  so  ui|renily 
inTited,  and  the  inward  thought  of  which  our  Tery  countenances 
betray  as  by  a  oommnnion  of  alarm.  In  the  bold  paintinir  of 
Scripture  language,  aZ/ /aces  gather  blackness, — ^the  many  ai  the 
■opposed  magnitude  of  the  national  embarrassment,  the  wise  at 
the  more  certain  and  far  more  alarming  evil  of  its  moral  accom- 
paniments. Peace  has  come  without  the  advantages  expected 
from  peace,  and  on  the  contrary  with  many  of  the  severest  incon- 
Teniences  usually  attributed  to  war.  JVe  looked  /or  peace,  but 
no  good  came ;  for  a  time  of  health,  and  behold,  trouble  /  The. 
harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  ire  are  not  saved. 
The  inference  therefore  contained  in  the  preceding  verse  is  un- 
avoidable. \Miere  war  has  produced  no  repentance,  and  the  ces- 
sation of  war  has  brought  neither  concord  nor  tranquillity,  we 
may  safely  cry  aloud  with  the  Prophet  :  Theij  luive  healed  tlie 
hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  slightly,  saying.  Peace,  Peace, 
tchen  there  is  no  peace  :  and  proceed  to  answer  the  three  ques- 
tions in  the  answers  to  which  the  Prophet  instructs  us  to  sock 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  First,  who  are  they  who  have 
hitherto  prescribed  for  the  case,  aud  arc  still  tampering  with  it  ? 
What  are  their  qualifications  ?  What  has  been  their  conduct  f 
Second,  what  is  the  true  seat  and  source  of  the  complaint, — the 
ultimate  causes  as  well  as  the  immediate  occasions  ?  Aud  lastly, 
what  are  the  appropriate  medicines  ?  Who  aud  whero  are  the 
true  physicians  ? 

First,  who  are  those  that  have  been  ever  loud  and  foremost  in 
their  pretensions  to  a  knowledge  both  of  the  disease  and  the  rem- 
edy .'  The  answer  to  this  question  is  contained  in  a  preceding 
part  of  the  chapter  from  which  I  extracted  tho  text,  where  the 
Prophet  Isaiah  enumerates  the  conditions  of  a  nation's  recovery 
from  a  state  of  depression  and  peril.  Tfic  vile  person,  he  telU 
us,  must  no  more  be  called  liberal,  nor  tho  churl  be  said,  to  l/r 
bountiftd.  For  the  vile  person  will  speak  villany,  and  his 
heart  trill  teork  iniquity  to  practise  hypocrisy  and  to  fitter  nrnr 
against  the  Lord;  to  make  empty  the  soid  of  t fie  newly,  and  hr 
trill  cause  tlie  drink  of  tlie  thirsty  to  fail.  Tlie  instrummin  alw 
of  the  churl  are  eril ;  he  deviseth  wicked  devices  to  dcstn/y  tlie 
poor  with  lying  wards,  even  when  the  needy  speaketh  aright. 


IM 


IN   ALL   AOB8   A    mtOCtVCS, 


BMt  the  Ittgfoi  dtviutk  UUrat  thinsi.  amd  b^  lUtnl  limp  ] 
AaUkgOaiuL     (xnii.  i.  ».  7.  B.) 

Surh  arp  the  potiticfll  empiiic^  miachienxu  in  j 
theiT  aflkunlwy  and  ignonnt  is  |mfiMie»  to  tt«r  pM 
the  detaetioD  aad  «xpo«ai«  of  «' 


■■■ 


flUtemMo  uidpatiiot  rapteMBtoM  iattipaMUBtottBlMMlAt 
liEhmeat  vS  the  geoenl  wel&n^  wUl«  ^  owm  fHtaril  if-tti^ 
impoaton  whom  in  a  ibnner  cbaptar  (is.  U)  ha  oailib  MrlliSlf 
the  natum,  ud  in  the  iUlowing  nna,  ifatiigngirtnf  «■■  A* 
feopU  to  err,  afibrd*  to  the  intWli||Mt  ialitmm  of  all  ■(■  ai 
oonntriM  the  mouu  of  deteeting  than,  wd  of  n 
whofle  own  malignant  p  ~ 

deaf  and  bnittih.   For  thaae  noiay  ami  whimnin—  — hl^  ^ 
(with  an  eqMeial  iriannoe  indeed  to  tta  ftaliana  Imima  of  At 

in  Jenualraa,  at  once  a  ngn  andaeaniaof  itaa^tpnadm^  dM>» 
fall),  St.  John  beheld  in  the  Apocalyptie  vinan*  aa  a  iiiaii|inBrf 
of  locust  and  aooipion,  are  not  of  one  place  or  of  one  aeaMn. 
They  aie  the  pereoniais  of  history  :  and  thongh  they  maj  dkap- 
peai  for  a  time,  they  exist  always  in  the  tfg  and  need  mly  a 
dictempered  atmm|Aere  and  an  accidental  feiment  to  stait  np 
ioto  life  and  acbTity. 

It  is  worth  OUT  while,  therefore,  or  rather  it  is  onr  duty  to  ex- 
amine with  a  more  attentive  eye  this  representatiTe  poitiait 
drawn  for  us  by  an  infallible  matter,  and  to  distinguish  ita  eom- 
ponent  parts  each  by  itself  bo  that  we  may  oombiDe  withovt  eeo- 
fusing  them  in  our  memory  ;  till  they  blend  at  length  into  oaa 
phjiiognomie  espresiion,  which  wheoever  the  counterpart  ia  ob- 


*  My  OWD  raOMptioo  of  this  ouKnial  book  ii,  tlwt  it  Darratca  ia  tks 
bruad  and  incliuirc  form  of  the  uiciait  Proplwb  (tbal  i«,  In  tba  prophatis 
power  of  fkith  and  moral  ioiigfat  irradiated  bjr  iiupiratioD]  the  mm  iiwiii 
■Iruggles  and  final  triumph  of  Chriatiaail j  ortr  the  Pigaiiiim  and  Jndaum 
of  the  then  Ronuui  Empire,  tjpified  in  the  &tU  of  Ramc  the  dcati  iwliaa  of 
the  Old  Hid  the  gymbolical  daeaot  of  the  Kiw  Jtt-OMlem.  Kor  do  1  tktnk 
its  interpretation  even  in  detail  attended  wiEb  any  iampeiable  rtiffimlliw 

It  Tu  once  my  iuteatioo  to  have  tramlatad  the  Apocalypse  into  tctm^ 
ai  k  poem,  holding  a  niiJ  place  betireea  the  epic  narratire  aad  the  choral 
drama :  and  to  have  BDDCied  a  commentary  in  prose : — in  intcotioD  loog  and 
fondly  chembed.  but  during  muy  yean  deferred  (nan  an  nafcigiMd  soo* 
of  my  dcfioiBK^ ;  aod  aow  thera  rnnaiBS  mly  tha  hopa  and  tka  *ii^  cr 
rather  a  feeling  betwMa  both. 
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traded  on  oor  notice  in  tbe  sphere  of  our  own  experience,  may  be 
at  once  recognized,  and  enable  ns  to  convince  ourselves  of  the 
identity  by  a  companson  of  feature  with  feature. 

The  passage  commences  with  a  fact  which  to  the  inexperienced 
might  well  seem  strange  and  improbable ;  but  which  being  a 
truth  neyertheless  of  our  own  knowledge,  is  the  more  striking 
and  characteristic.  Worthless  persons  of  little  or  no  estimation 
for  rank,  learning,  or  integrity,  not  seldom  profligates,  with  whom 
debauchery  has  outwrestled  rapacity,  easy  because  unprincipled, 
and  generous  because  dishonest,  are  suddenly  cried  up  as  men  of 
enlarged  views  and  liberal  sentiments,  our  only  genuine  patriots 
and  philanthropists :  and  churls,  that  is,  men  of  sullen  tempers 
and  surly  demeanor ;  men  tyrannical  in  their  families,  oppressive 
and  troublesome  to  their  dependents  and  neighbors,  and  hard  in 
their  private  dealings  between  man  and  man  ;  men  who  clench 
with  one  hand  what  they  have  grasped  with  the  other ;  these 
are  extolled  as  public  benefactors,  the  friends,  guardians,  and 
advocates  of  the  poor !  Here  and  there  indeed  we  may  notice 
an  individual  of  birth  and  fortune, 

(For  great  estates  enlarge  not  narrow  niiiids) 

who  has  been  duped  into  the  ranks  of  incendiaries  and  mob-syoo- 
phants  by  an  insane  recklessness,  and  the  wretched  ambition  of 
figaring  as  the  Triton  of  the  minnows.  Or  we  may  And,  perhaps, 
a  professional  man  of  showy  accomplishments  but  of  a  vulgar 
taste,  and  shallow  acquirements,  who  in  part  from  vanity,  and  in 
part  as  means  of  introduction  to  practice,  will  seek  notoriety  by 
an  eloquence  well  calculated  to  set  the  multitude  agape,  and 
excite  grcUis  to  over-acts  of  sedition  or  treason  which  he  may 
aflen^'ards  be  retained  to  defend.  These  however  are  but  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule.  Such  as  the  Prophet  has  described, 
such  is  the  sort  of  men  ;  and  in  point  of  historic  fact  it  has  been 
from  men  of  this  sort,  that  profaneness  is  gone  forth  into  all  the 
/a m/.^-( Jeremiah  xxiii.  15.) 

In  harmony  with  the  general  character  of  these  false  prophets 
are  the  particular  qualities  assigned  to  them.  First,  a  passion 
for  vague  and  violent  invective,  an  habitual  and  inveterate  predi- 
lection for  the  language  of  hate,  and  rage,  and  contumely,  an 
nngovemed  appetite  for  abuse  and  defamation.  The  vile  will 
talk  villany. 
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Bnt  th«  fetid  flower  will  ripen  iuto  tbo  poiMDooa  btirtj,  aai 
the  fruits  of  the  hand  follow  the  bloKoms  of  the  el&ndemiu  lip. 
^15  heart  v^ill  teork  iniquUti.  That  is,  he  will  ^lan  evil,  ai 
do  his  utmost  to  cany  his  plajia  into  execution.  Tbo  guilt  «u 
already;  and  there  wants  Dothing  but  power  and  opporluuitT 
condense  it  info  crime  and  overt  act.  He  tliat  Italeth  his  bnthtr 
is  a  mKfderer,  Bays  St.  John  :  and  of  many  and  va 
the  brother-haters,  in  whom  Ihia  truth  may  be  exempliGeil.  MMti 
appropriately  for  our  purpose,  Isaiah  has  selected  the  iratncide  rf 
•edition,  and  with  tho  eagle  eye  and  practiBed  touch  of 
tive  demonstrator  he  unfolda  the  composition  of  the  characta 
part  by  part,  in  the  secret  history  of  the  agent's  wishes, 
and  attempts,  of  hia  ways,  his  means,  and  his  ends.  The  a|>ait 
himself,  the  incendiary  and  his  kindling  eambustibles,  had 
already  sketched  by  Solomon  in  the  rapid  yet  ikithfol  oudin*  (C 
a  master  in  the  art ;  Tks  beginning  of  the  leords  of  his  mtnUk 
isfoolis/mess  and  the  end  of  his  talk  mischievous  madnest,— 
[Eccles.  X.  13.)  If  in  Ihe  spirit  ofprophecy,*  the  wise  ruler  hail 
been  present  to  cur  own  limes,  and  their  procedures  ;  if  while  be 
Kojoiiriiiil  '/;  '/;■  '■  :'''  n  7"  riiion  lie  IiaJ  acluaOy  liL^anl  the  vsrv 
haruiiLMi'  -111  ■■  ,j;..i..i  l^.'[ll:lL'|'ffu^'s  In  tin.-  (.■oovoiioii  fiopulace; 
could  he  have  more  taithluliy  characterized  either  the 
or  the  speeches  ?  Whether  in  spoken  or  in  printed 
whether  in  periodical  joiunals  or  in  yet  cheaper  implanwti  of 
irritation,  the  ends  are  the  same,  the  process  is  the  aame,  and  tlie 
same  is  their  general  line  of  conduct.  On  all  oecasiww, — bat 
most  of  all  and  with  a  more  bustling  malignity  whenever  uj 
public  aittresB  inclines  the  lower  claues  to  torbulence,  and  ran- 
dere  them  most  apt  to  be  alienated  from  the  govemmant  of  theii 
country; — in  all  places  and  at  every  opportunity  pleading  to  the 
poor  and  ignorant, — nowhere  and  at  no  time  are  they  fimnd 

*  Solomon  hu  himgelf  ioToraied  us  th&t  beyond  Health  aad  osoqiMit, 
and  M  of  Eu>  greater  importance  to  him,  in  his  arduous  ofltcs  of  km^  and 
magistrate,  he  hod  taught  thnrugh  ImntUdgt  of  mtdimt  tv  fiqr  AoU  n/oUjr; 
— that  is,  by  the  stud;  of  man  to  arrive  at  a  grounded  knowledge  of  awn, 
and  through  a  previous  inaig-ht  into  the  nature  and  oonditioDi  of  good  to 
acquire  by  inference  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  evil  Uiat  arisea  from 
its  deSciencj  or  perveraioo.  And  truly  in  all  points  of  pmdeno^  poItiB 
and  private,  we  may  accommodate  to  the  royal  Preacher  hli  oiwn  voiA : 
(Eoolet.  ii.  IS.)  What  «n  Oit  num  My  Mat  cemtth  ifirr  tl^  Ximgt  Am 
that  wMdi  Hali  bten  laid  alreaJy. 
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ictnally  pleading  for  them.  Nor  is  tlib  the  worst.  They  eveu 
plead  agaimt  them.  Yes! — Bycophants  to  the  crowd,  enemies 
of  the  indiyiduals,  and  well-wishers  only  to  the  continuance  of 
their  miaeriei,  they  plead  against  the  poor  and  afflicted,  under 
the  weak  and  wicked  pretence  that  we  are  to  do  nothing  of  what 
we  can,  beeause  we  can  not  do  all  that  we  would  wish.  Or  if 
this  ■ophistry  of  sloth  {wphisma  pigri)  should  fail  to  check  the 
bounty  of  the  rich,  there  is  still  the  sophistry  of  slander  in  reserve 
to  chill  the  gratitude  of  the  poor.  If  they  can  not  dissuade  the 
liberal  from,  devising  liberal  things,  they  will  at  least  blacken 
the  motiyes  of  his  beneficence.  If  they  can  not  close  the  hand 
of  the  giyer,  they  will  at  least  embitter  the  gifl  in  the  mouth  of 
the  receivers.  Is  it  not  as  if  they  had  said  within  their  hearts  : — 
^*  The  sacritice  of  charity  has  been  ofiered  indeed  in  spite  of  us  ; 
6uf  with  bitter  herbs  sJuill  it  be  eaten  ! — (Exod.  xii.  8.)  Imagined 
wrongs  shall  make  it  distasteful.  We  will  infuse  vindictive  and 
discontented  fancies  into  minds,  already  irritable  and  Buspicious 
from  distress :  till  the  fever  of  the  heart  shall  coat  the  tongue 
with  gall  and  spread  wormwood  on  the  palate  ?" 

However  angrily  our  demagogues  may  disclaim  all  intentions 
of  this  kind,  such  has  been  their  procedure,  and  it  is  susceptible 
of  no  other  interpretation.  We  all  know  that  the  shares  must 
be  scanty,  where  the  thing  to  be  divided  bears  no  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  claimants.  Yet  He,  who  satisfied  a  multi- 
tude in  the  wilderness  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  is  still  pre.H- 
ent  to  his  Church.  Small  as  the  portions  arc,  if  they  are  both 
given  and  taken  in  the  spirit  of  his  commands,  a  blessing  will  go 
with  each ;  and  tlie  Jiayidful  of  meal  shall  not  fail,  until  the 
day  urhen  tlie  Lord  brijigeth  back  plenty  on  t/te  land.  But  no 
blessing  can  enter  where  envy  and  hatred  are  already  in  posses- 
sion ;  and  small  good  will  the  poor  man  have  of  the  food  prepared 
for  him  by  his  more  favored  brother,  if  he  have  been  previously 
taught  to  regard  it  as  a  mess  of  pottage  given  to  defraud  him  of 
Ills  birthright. 

If  then  to  promise  medicine  and  to  administer  poison ;  if  to 
liatter  in  order  to  deprave ;  if  to  affect  love  to  all  and  show  pity 
to  none ;  if  to  exaggerate  and  misderive  the  distress  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  in  order  to  make  them  turbulent,  and  to  discourage 
every  plan  for  their  relief  in  order  to  keep  them  so ;  if  to  skulk 
from  private  infamy  in  the  mask  of  public  spirit,  and  make  the 
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flaming  patiiol  privilege  the  gameeter.  the  swindler,  or  (be  aial- 
terer;  if  to  seek  aimieaty  for  a  continued  violatjoD  of  Ihe  l*w«  «f 
God  by  an  equal  fierlicacity  in  outraging  Ihc  laws  of  lIm  iand: 
if  UMM  eiuknctmue  ttta  taypomni  '«»»••€  WKlMfe'ttvk 
far  Toond  fiw  &oea,  wh«a!mn  to* 
of  this  prophotic  portnit.  W 
pr^M  upon  ua  in  real  life ;  wbea  'wv  him  f  wmm,  UM  QMnftf 
whoae  will  ia  the  toAj  law  in  tbrir-fiuBfliai,  4«H^Mfag  all  IM  ' 
M  tyraimjin  pnblio; — pcnrau,  wfaonliatiidaf  pMnriB-«ttM 
ia  inexact  pn^nrtian  to  tbeirl<n»  of  ttftrttMMriTCB;iAM«* 
behold  men  ef  rank  BiidiintriawmltoahuMlan,toiiiAM>a»aiA 
would  intnut  hU  wile,  hia  aater,  as  Ui  puM,  haviay  4»'^faa» 
tery  to  pnpoM  that  we  ahoald  iainnt  te  them  oar  TnligJM  Mi 
ouc  countiy ;  when  we  meet  widt  palriab,  iriw  afan  at  ■■  aAog^ 
ment  of  the  righta  and  Ubertiee  of  the  jieople  bf  i»»ll«i^i^  Aa  . 
populace  to  acta  of  madneee  that  neoeantate  firtten ; — pielenM 
heralda  of  freedom  and  actual  pioneen  of  militarf  deapottam;  wa 
will  call  to  mind  the  words  of  the  prajAet  Isaiah,  and  any  to  oof- 
gelves  :  7%is  is  no  new  thing  under  the  mn .'  We  haTe  hoaid 
it  with  our  own  ean,  and  it  was  declared  to  oui  latheta,  and  in 
the  old  time  betbre  them,  that  one  of  the  main  charaetecistiea  <f 
demagogues  in  all  ages  is,  lo  practise  hypoeriai/. 

Such,  I  aasert,  bu  been  the  general  line  of  emidiict  p 
by  the  political  empirics  of  the  day  :  and  your  own  reoe 
perienoe  will  attest  the  truth  of  the  anertion.  It  waa 
likewise  at  the  same  time,  that  as  the  conduct,  such  was  the  pn»- 
ceaa :  and  1  will  seek  no  other  support  of  this  ehatge,  I  need 
no  better  test  both  of  the  men  and  their  works,  than  the  plain 
question  :  b  there  one  good  feeling  to  which  they  do — is  then  a 
single  bad  passion  to  which  they  do  not — appeal  ?  If  they  aie 
the  enemies  of  liberty  in  general,  inaamnch  as  they  tend  to  make 
it  appear  incompatible  with  pubUc  qniet  and  petaonal  aafety, 
still  more  emphatically  are  they  the  enemies  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  in  particular  ;  and  therein  of  all  the  truths  human  and  di- 
vine which  a  firee  press  is  the  most  efficient  and  only  oommeosn- 
rate  means  of  protecting,  extending,  and  perpetnattng.  The 
strongest,  indeed,  the  only  plausible,  argimients  against  the  edu- 
cation of  the  lower  classes  are  derived  from  the  writings  rf  these 
incendiaries  ;  and  if  for  our  neglect  of  the  light  that  hath  been 
▼ounhsafed  to  us  beyond  measure,  the  land  sbonld  be  visited  with' 
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a  qiirituAl  dearth,  it  will  have  been  in  no  small  degree  occasioned 
by  the  erroneous  and  wicked  principles  which  it  is  the  trade  of 
these  men  to  propagate.  Well  therefore  has  the  Prophet  made 
it  the  fourth  mark  of  these  misleaders  of  the  multitude,  not  aloue 
to  utter  error ^  but  to  utter  error  against  the  Lard,  to  make  empty 
the  soui  of  the  hungry.  Alas  !  it  is  a  hard  and  a  mournful  thing 
that  the  press  should  be  constrained  to  call  out  for  the  harsh  curb 
of  the  law  against  the  press.  For  how  shall  the  law  pre-distiu- 
guish  the  ominous  scritch  owl  from  the  sacred  notes  of  augur}', 
from  the  auspicious  and  friendly  birds  of  warning  ?  And  yet 
will  we  avoid  this  seeming  injustice,  we  throw  down  all  fence 
and  bulwark  of  public  decency  and  public  opinion.  Already  has 
political  calumny  joined  hands  with  private  slander,  and  every 
principle,  every  feeling,  that  binds  the  citizen  to  his  country, 
the  spirit  to  its  Creator,  is  in  danger  of  being  undermined.  Not 
by  reasoning, — for  jrom  that  there  is  no  danger  ;  but  by  the  mere 
habit  of  hearing  them  reviled  and  scofied  at  with  impunity. 
Were  we  to  contemplate  the  evils  of  a  rank  and  unweeded  press 
only  in  its  eilects  on  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  on  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  thought  and  conversation,  the  greater  love  we  bore 
to  literature,  and  to  all  the  means  and  instruments  of  human 
improvement,  the  more  anxiously  should  we  wish  for  some  1th u- 
riel  spear  that  might  remove  from  the  ear  of  the  ignorant  and 
halt-learned,  and  expose  in  their  own  fiendish  shape,  those  rep- 
tiles,  which  inspiring  venom  and  forging  illusions  as  they  list, 

thence  raise, 


At  least  dlBtemper'd  discontented  thoughts. 
Vain  hopes,  vain  aims,  inordinate  desires. 

I  feel,  my  friends !  that  even  the  strong  and  painful  interest 
which  the  peculiar  state  of  the  times,  and  almost  the  occurrences 
of  the  hour  create,  can  scarcely  counterbalance  the  wearisome 
aversion  inspired  by  the  deformity  and  palpableness  of  the  sub- 
ject itself.  As  the  plan  originates  in  the  malignant  restlessness 
of  desperate  ambition  or  desperate  circumstances,  so  are  its  means 
and  engines  a  drag-net  of  fraud  and  delusion.  The  instruments 
also  of  the  churl  are  evU,  he  deviseth  wicked  devices  with  lijing 
fcords.  He  employs  a  compound  poison,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  main  ingredients,  the  proportions  varying  as  the  case  re- 
quires, or  the  wit  of  the  poisoner  suggests.     It  will  be  enough 

VOL.  VT.  H 
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npidly  to  nanw  ud  nomber  the  nmnpataH,  m  m  ft  mtliagmi 
I.  Bold,  vrarm,  and  e&mwt  unrtiMM.  it  matt«a  Mt  wkriMt 
supported  by  foots  or  not.  nBf,  tboi^  Aey-diaMU  tonlMfekilvi. 
ditiei  Knd  demonatniblc  impoautnlitiai  ;  aa  liar  inrawipla,  dattka 
amount  of  the  imecure  ptaoea  given  hf  tiw  onoattwa  paw 
would  nSca  to  remove  all  diatreM  tnm  tho  land.  Ha  »  a 
bungler  in  the  trade,  and  has  bean  aa  indodk  aalwlar  <f  !■ 
dark  master,  the  father  of  liea,  who  ean  not  maks  an  naartiaa 
paiia  for  a  fact  with  an  ignorant  mnltitnda.  The  natoial  fifr 
erosity  of  the  haman  h^rt  whieh  makea  it  an  afibrt  tv  ilmAt, 
the  confidence  which  apparent  cotuage  inqona,  and  tho  ennt^ii^ 
of  animal  enthusJaBm,  will  insare  the  belief.  Svaa  in  larga  10- 
Bembliea  of  men  highly  educated,  it  is  too  often  snfficintt  to  plan 
impreanve  images  in  jtuctaporition ;  and  the  Douatitutiva  fi^H 
of  the  mind  itself  aided  by  the  power  of  haUt  will  snpiriy  tba  n*: 
For  we  all  think  by  cauBiiI  conneetiona.  2.  Startling  partioolar 
facts,  which,  dissevered  from  their  context,  enable  a  nian  to  am- 
vey  falsehood  while  hesays  truth.  3.  Arguments  built  on  pac- 
ing events  and  deriving  an  undue  importance  from  the  feelings  j 
of  the  moment.  The  mere  appeal,  however,  to  the  andiUii  ] 
whether  the  arguments  are  not  such  that  none  but  an  idiot  <t 
a  hireling  could  resist,  is  an  cflective  substitute  for  any  aigntDeat  i 
at  all.  For  mobs  have  no  memories.  They  are  in  nearly  the 
same  state  as  that  of  an  individual  when  he  makea  (what  ii 
termed)  a  bull.  The  passions,  like  a  fused  metal,  fill  up  the  wids 
interstices  of  thought,  and  supply  the  defective  links  :  and  thai 
incompatible  assertioQa  are  harmonized  by  the  sensation,  without 
the  sense,  of  connection.  4.  The  display  of  defects,  without  tin 
accompanying  advantages,  or  vice  versa.  5.  Concealment  of 
the  general  «ud  ultimate  result  behind  the,  scenery  of  loeal  and 
particular  consequences.  G.  Statement  of  positions  that  am  tma 
only  under  particular  conditions,  to  men  whose  ignorance  or  fiiiy, 
make  them  forget  that  these  conditions  are  not  present,  tn  lead 
them  to  take  for  granted  that  they  are.  7.  Chains  of  questions, 
especially  of  such  questions  as  the  peisons  best  authorized  to 
propose  are  ever  the  slowest  in  proposing  ;  and  objecticHis.  inlel- 
hgible  of  themselves,  the  answers  to  which  require  the  compte- 
hensionof  a  system,  8.  Vagne  and  oommon-place  aatire,  stale 
aa  the  wine  in  which  fliea  wete  drowned  last  BDmmer,  a 
by  the  ily  tale  and  important  anecdote  of  yesterday,  that  c 
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tin  the  speaker's  own  knowledge  !  9.  Transitions  from  the 
icious  charge,  not  seldom  of  as  signal  impudence  **  as  any 
g  was  ever  carted  finr,"  to  the  lie  pregnant  and  interpretative ; 
former  to  prove  the  orator's  courage,  and  that  he  is  neither 
e  bought,  nor  frightened  ;  the  latter  to  flatter  the  sagacity  of 
audience. 


*Ev  iravovpyi^  re  koI  "dpaaei  koI  Ko^dkiKtvfiaaiv, 

).  Jerks  of  style,  from  the  lunatic  trope,  ^ij/ia^'  tnnoSdfioya^ 
d;  J8  dXird^figag  iniay,  to  the  bufibonery  and  **  red-lattice 
uea"  of  the  cafiaglia,  ax(b(f  avaxsdibr  ^dg^oi^f  te  ndXvp  nai 
mg  uai  ovMOifaPTlag ;  the  one  in  ostentation  of  superior  rank 
acquirements  (for  where  env}'  does  not  interfere,  man  loves 
6k  up)  ;  the  other  in  pledge  of  heartiness  and  good  fellow- 
.  1 1 .  Lastly,  and  throughout  all,  to  leave  a  general  impres- 
of  something  striking,  something  that  is  to  come  of  it,  and 
sly  on  the  indolence  of  men's  understandings  and  the  activity 
heir  passions  for  their  resting  in  this  state,  as  the  brood- 
mth  fittest  to  hatch  whatever  serpents'  egg  opportunity  may 
lAe  the  deceiver  to  place  under  it.  Let  but  mysterious  ex- 
sions*  be  aided  by  significant  looks  and  tones,  and  you  may 
le  a  hot  and  ignorant  audience  to  believe  any  thing  by  saying 
liog,  and  finally  to  act  on  the  lie  which  they  themselves  have 
I  drawn  in  to  make.  This  is  the  pJuirmacopaia  of  political 
iiics,  here  and  everywhere,  now  and  at  all  times.  These 
the  drugs  administered,  and  the  tricks  played  off  by  the  moun- 
iaks  and  zanies  of  patriotism  ;  drugs  that  will  continue  to 
on  as  long  as  irreligion  secures  a  predisposition  to  their  influ- 
s ;  and  artifices  that,  like  stratagems  in  war,  are  never  the- 
iQOoesfiful  for  having  succeeded  a  hundred  times  before.  They 
i  their  tongues  as  a  bow :  tliey  shoot  out  deceits  as  arrows  : 
f  are  propfiets  of  the  deceit  of  tlieir  otcn  J^earts  :  Uiey  cause 

Vide  North's  Examm,  p.  20 ;  and  Tlic  Knights  of  Aristophanes.  A 
■3Q  of  this  or>m(Hly.  abridi^ed  and  niodemize<l,  would  be  a  ni<iet  season- 
present  to  the  public.  The  words  quoted  above  fr<»m  this  play  and 
FkogB^  may  be  rendered  freely  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur :  thus. 
Thence  he  is  illustrious,  as  a  man  of  all  waters,  a  bold  fellow,  and  ooe 
knows  how  to  tickle  the  populace. 
P1iras4^  tm  horseliack,  curvetting  and  careering  words. 
Scattering  filth  and  dirt,  malice  and  sycophantic  tales. 


Vn  KFKKC-r  OF  TAXATIOS. 

the  people  to  err  bif  their  dreami  and  tJteir  Ugktntts :  tMmfmahg 
the  ptofpU  vain,  they  feed  them  with  vonmeood,  thvy  gin  thtm 
the  water  ofgaUfor  drink  ;  and  the  peofU  knx  to  hawe  it  mu 
And  what  is  the  end  thereof?     (JbkbM.  |liItmM.) 

kai&h  uiswers  for  me  la  the  ocnHitudiae  votiis  of  Om  dcaeh^ 
tion  ; — To  dettroy  the  poor  even  when  the  needy  tpnlak 
uriglU  ; — ibat  is.  to  impel  them  to  ocU  that  must  end  in  tkat 
ruin  by  inflajDmatory  falsehoods,  and  by  vrorkin};  on  tbcir  p«» 
eions  till  they  lead  them  to  reject  the  prior  eniivictious  eS  tUf 
own  BoIxT  and  uii«ophisiicate<l  imderstandings.  As  in  all  iha 
preceding  features  »i  in  this,  nitb  whieh  tho  pmphelir  poitiait  ii 
completed,  our  own  experience  supplies  botb  proof  and  esatngiia. 
The  ultimate  causes  of  the  present  dittreu  and  sta^ation  an  in 
my  opinion  nimples  and  deeply  seated ;  but  the  imtOMiulc  ocra- 
aion  is  too  obvions  to  be  overliwked  but  by  eyes  at  once  nA  ani 
dim  through  the  iuloxicotkm  .if  factious  prejuihee,  that  tnaiiiifB- 
itip-  spirit  which  prt'-cnijni'iilly  ilcf-ervcs  ihc  title  ii(  vhiiiin  li/nnif- 
num  applied  by  an  ancient  father  of  the  Uhnrah  to  %,  ftr  men 
innocent  phrenzy.  It  is  demonstrable  that  taxea,  the  prodnet  of 
which  is  circulated  in  the  country  from  whieh  thej  ua  twiaak, 
can  never  injure  a  country  directly  by  the  mere  unoiiBt ;  hot 
either  from  the  time  or  circumstaneei  under  which  the;  an 
raised,  or  from  the  injudicious  mode  in  whieh  tbey  are  leriod,  at 
from  the  improper  objects  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  ioa 
may  draw  up  the  moisture  from  the  river,  the  morsaa,  and  the 
ocean,  to  be  given  back  in  genial  showen  to  the  garden,  the  paa- 
ture  and  the  cornfield  \  but  it  may  likewise  ffoce  npwmid  the 
moisture  from  the  fields  of  industry  to  drop  it  on  the  ategnaat 
pool,  the  saturated  iwamp,  or  the  unprofitable  landwaatQ-     The 

(I  comiptionB  of  a  system  can  be  duly  appreciated  by  thoM  only 
I  who  have  contemplated  the  system  in  that  ideal  atate  of  perfee- 
'tion  exhibited  by  the  reason  ;  the  nearest  poanbla  af^iroxunatioa 
to  which  under  existing  circomstancea  it  ii  the  bnaineM  of  the 
prudential  understanding  to  realize.  Those,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  ccnnmence  the  examination  of  a  system  by  identiijinf  it 
,  with  its  abuses  or  imperfections,  degrade  their  understanding  into 
the  pander  of  their  passions,  and  are  sure  to  preacribe  remediei 
more  dangerous  than  the  disease.  Alas  1  there  are  so  many  real 
evils,  so  many  just  causes  of  complaint  in  the  OMUtitntioBI  fad 
administration  of  all  goTemisents,  ont  own  aot  WMiptad.  that  it 
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bpcomes  the  imperious  duty  of  the  true  patriot  to  prevent,  as 
much  as  in  him  lies,  the  feelings  and  efforts  of  his  fellow-coun- 
tr}'meu  from  losing  themselves  on  a  wrong  scent. 

'  If  then  we  are  to  master,  the  ideal  of  a  beneficent  and  judicious 
fvstem  of  finance  as  the  preliminary  to  all  profitable  insight  into 
the  defects  of  any  particular  system  in  actual  existence,  we  could 
not  perhaps  find  an  apter  illustration  than  the  gardens  of  southern 
Europe  would  supply.  The  tanks  or  reservoirs  would  represent 
the  capital  of  a  nation  ;  while  the  hundred  rills  hourly  varying 
their  channels  and  directions  under  the  gardener's  spade  would 
give  a  pleasing  image  of  the  dispersion  of  that  capital  through 
the  whole  population  by  the  joint  effect  of  taxation  and  trade. 
For  taxation  itself  is  a  part  of  commerce,  and  the  Government 
may  be  fairly  considered  as  a  great  manufacturing-house,  carry- 
ing on  in  different  places,  by  means  of  its  partners  and  overseers, 
the  trades  of  the  ship-builder,  the  clothier,  the  iron-founder,  and 
the  like.  As  long  as  a  balance  is  preserved  between  the  receipts 
and  the  returns  of  Government  in  their  amount,  quickness,  and 
degree  of  dispersion  ;  as  long  as  the  due  proportion  obtains  in 
the  sums  levied  to  the  mass  in  productive  circulation,  so  long 
does  the  wealth  and  circumstantial  prosperity  of  the  nation, — (its 
wealth,  1  say,  not  its  real  welfare  ;  its  outward  prosperity,  but  not 
necessarily  its  happiness) — remain  unaffected,  or  rather  they  will 
appear  to  increase  in  consequence  of  the  additional  stimulus 
given  to  the  circulation  itself  by  the  reproductive  action  of  all 
large  capitals,  and  through  the  check  which  taxation,  in  its  own 
nature,  gives  to  the  indolence  of  the  wealthy  in  its  continual 
transfer  of  property  to  the  industrious  and  enterprising.  ^  If  differ- 
ent periods  be  taken,  and  if  the  comparative  weight  of  the  taxes 
at  each  be  calculated,  as  it  ought  to  be,  not  by  the  sum  levied  on 
each  individual,  but  by  the  sum  lefl  in  his  possession,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  account  ^nll  be  in  favor  of  the  national  wealth,  to 
the  amount  of  all  the  additional  productive  labor  sustained  or  ex- 
cited by  the  taxes  during  the  intervals  between  their  efflux  and 
their  re-absorption. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  direct  ratio  to  this  increase  will  be 
the  distress  produced  by  the  disturbance  of  this  balance,  by  the 
loM  of  this  proportion  ;  and  the  o]>eration  of  the  distress  will  be 
at  least  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  the  dijQcrence  between  the 
taxes  still  levied,  and  the  quantum  of  aid  withdrawn  from  indi- 
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vidakls  by  tlM  mbandomneiit  of  i 
taxes,  that  still  lemain,  bars  oa 
of  their  t^nlupeTaoiL     But  to 
peraoni  raised  and  reaied  in  c        i   bum  of  tkm  d 
by  the  pteeeding  state  of  thi       ,  i 

occapatioui  :  whether  t  1       ng  oiotnnTt^  to  ikt  mtm- 

tire  power,  as  that  of     i      ii  like^ft  Ihxa  Aoatin^irtHfc 

the  laborers  fi>r  the  nat  la  f  il  ■»  alreadf  aaffiaJM^  ■»  . 
metoui.  Both  these  elsa  ue  tiu  wb  batk  on  the  fBUi>i  •■' 
sent  to  a  table  where  every  Mat  is  pn-oooupied.  The  wi^ik^ 
ment  lessens  as  the  number  of  i  to  be  employed  U  'titu'H  ; 
and  not  merely  in  the  same,  but  tr  i  addttiona]  causes  aad  fram 
the  inditvot  consequences  of  tfa  U  eady  fUtad,  in  ■  fas  giiiiii 
ratio.  For  it  may  easily  hap]  h&t  ths  veiy  mns  «h■■g^ 
which  had  produced  this  dep  at  home,  may  fiom  equiTfr 

lent  causes  have  embarrassed  tbe  omintnea  in  oonunereial  eso- 
nection  with  us.  At  one  and  the  same  time  the  great  cnstooMr 
at  home  wants  less,  and  our  eustomen  abroad  arc  able  to  bnj 
less.  The  conjoint  action  of  these  circumstances  will  furnish,  bt 
a  mind  capable  of  combining  them,  a  sufficient  solution  i^  tbe 
melancholy  fact.  They  can  not  but  oocssiim  mucli  distrew,  much 
obstruction,  and  these  again  in  their  reaction  are  sure  to  be  rooR 
than  doubled  by  the  etill  greater  and-universal  alarm,  and  by  the 
consequent  check  of  conAdence  and  enterprise,  which  they  never 
fail  to  produce. 

Now  it  is  a  notorioiu  fact,  that  these  causes  did  all  exist  to  a 
very  extraxirdinary  degree,  and  that  they  all  worked  with  united 
strength,  in  the  late  sudden  tnuuition  from  war  to  peace.  It 
was  one  among  the  many  anomahes  of  the  late  war,  that  it 
acted,  a(^r  a  few  years,  as  a  universal  stimulant.  We  almost 
monopolized  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  high  wages  of  onr 
artisans  and  the  high  prices  of  agricultural  produce  intenareo- 
lated.  Leases  of  no  unusual  length  not  seldom  enabled  the  prov- 
ident and  thrifiy  fanner  to  purchase  the  estate  he  had  rentol. 
Everywhere  might  be  Been  roads,  railways,  docks,  canals,  madi* 
making,  and  projected ;  villages  swelling  into  towns,  while  llie 
metropolis  surrounded  itself,  and  became  (as  it  ware)  set  witli 
new  citius.  Finally,  in  spite  of  all  the  waste  and  havoc  of  a 
twenty  years'  war  the  population  of  the  empire  was  inoreaaed  by 
more  than  two  millions.     Tbe  eflbrts  and  war-ezpandhnre  of  lbs 
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ufttioD,  and  the  yearly  revenue,  were  augmented  in  the  same 
proportion  :  and  to  all  this  we  must  add  a  fact  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  the  present  question,  that  the  war  did  not,  as  was 
usually  the  case  in  former  wars,  die  away  into  a  long-expected 
peare  by  gradual  exhaustion  and  weariness  on  both  sides,  but 
plunged  to  its  conclusion  by  a  concentration,  we  might  almost 
say.  by  a  spasm  of  energy,  and  consequently  by  an  anticipation 
'  of  our  resources.  We  conquered  by  compelling  reversionary 
power  into  alliance  ^ith  our  existing  and  natural  strength.  The 
first  intoxication  of  triumph  having  passed  over,  this  our  agony 
of  glory  was  succeeded  of  course  by  a  general  stifihess,  and 
relaxation.  The  antagonist  passions  came  into  play  ;  financial 
mtlicitude  was  blended  with  constitutional  and  political  jealousies, 
and  both,  alas  !  were  exacerbated  by  personal  imprudences,  the 
chief  injury  of  which  consisted  in  their  own  tendency  to  disgust 
and  alienate  the  public  feeling.  And  with  all  this,  the  financial 
errors  and  prejudices  even  of  the  more  educated  classes,  in  short, 
the  general  want  or  imperfection  of  clear  vic^%'s  and  a  scientific 
injiight  into  the  true  effects  and  influences  of  taxation,  and  the 
mu<lc  o(  its  o|)eration,  became  now  a  real  misfortune,  and  opened 
an  additional  source  of  temporary  enibarra-ssment.  Retrench- 
ineut  could  no  longer  proceed  by  cautious  and  calculated  steps ; 
l»iit  was  compelled  to  hiirr}'  forward,  like  one  who  crossing  the 
sands  at  too  late  an  hour  finds  himself  threatened  by  the  inrush 
«jf  the  tide.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  truth  susceptible  of  little 
leB8  than  mathematical  demonstration,  that  the  more,  and  the 
more  suddenly,  the  revenue  was  diminished  by  the  abandonment 
of  the  war- taxes,  the  greater  would  be  the  disturbance  of  the 
balance  :*  so  that  the  agriculturalist,  the  manufacturer,  or  the 

•  Tlie  di»turl)once  of  thifl  IxiUmco  may  be  illiistnitod  thus : — Suppoeo  a 
:;reat  capibdiflt  to  have  fountled  io  a  large  market -town  a  factory  tlint 
irraduallT  incroaAiui^  employed  at  length  from  five  to  six  hundred  workmen ; 
and  that' he  had  likewise  a  second  factory  at  a  didtauee  from  the  former  (in 
th«  kle  of  Man  for  indtouce)  employing  Iialf  that  number,  all  of  the  latter 
havinkC  been  drafted  from  and  »till  belonging  to  the  first  parish.  After  »onie 
Tenr4  we  may  further  suppose,  that  a  large  proportion  o(  the  housekeepers 
and  tradearaen  mijjht  have  a  running  acc<mnt  with  the  capitalist,  many 
with  him,  as  beintf  their  hintll<»rd,  and  still  m«>re  for  their  st^wk.  llie 
w»»ikmen  wouhl  in  like  manner  W  for  the  greater  part  on  the  )>M»ks  of  the 
trailtffolks.  As  long  as  this  stale  of  things  e»>ntinued,  all  would  go  on 
^^ imv,  the  town  would  }»  more  prosperous  with  ever\-  increase  of  the 
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tradeuomn, — (all  in  ahort  bat  uuidtuta  ui  fixaA  BUpcaibuia) 
— who  during  tbe  war  hftrisg  paid  u  fiv«  had  fiftaau.  U£t.  iMknd, 
would  shortly  haTo  len  than  tan  aAei  having  paid  b«t  t«v  aad 
&  half.  What  then  the  prsMuia  on  tha  eountij  moat  ha^  iA« 
we  add  to  the  above  the  opeiatiaa  of  the  raton  ts  OMh  pi^ 
iiiuuts,  without  an;  change  made  in  tho  iatiinM  valns  of  dn 
cuiii,  and  to  aa  in  effect  to  leimpoae  tba  anooBt  «f  taaaa,  ■>» 
iialiy  remitted,  may  be  easily  ondentood. 

But  there  i>  yet  another  droniiutaiioa,  which  I  mart  bbI  paa 
by  unnoticed.  In  the  beet  of  timet— or  what  tha  woail  ealb 
Buch — the  ipirit  of  oommerce  will  oeeaaton  giMt  flaetoi^ifla^ 
tome  falling  while  othen  rite,  and  th«refi»ie  is  all  timea  than 
will  be  a  Urge  turn  of  individual  diitrew  Tradea  likawiarhaio 
their  teatont,  and  at  all  timea  there  ia  a  ray  caoMdefafala  ai^n- 
her  of  artificen  who  are  not  employed  on  tha  avaraga  mm  than 
teven  or  eight  niontha  in  the  year :  and  the  dittrea  from  lUt 
cause  is  great  or  tmall  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  laM  degree 
of  dissipation  and  improvidence  prevailing  among  them.  Bat 
besides  this,  that  arliticiai  life  and  vigor  of  trade  aad  agricultoie, 
which  wta  produced  or  occasioned  by  the  direct  or  indirect  infin- 
ences  of  the  late  war,  proved  by  no  meant  innoxious  ia  its  ef' 
tects.     Habit   and   the   familiarity   with   outward    advantage!) 

factory.  The  lelui«  ii  prcBcrved  Tbe  eircuUtiou*  oouaterpoiM  od 
otlier,  or  rather  lliey  art  aeutraliied  by  interflueiice.  But  totat  luddce 
eveut  leads  or  <N>mpelB  Ihe  capitalist  to  put  dowu  bolb  facturia  at  ooec  and 
vith  littU  or  do  WBrniag ;  and  to  cult  in  all  the  monej*  owing  to  him.  and 
wliich  by  law  bud  tbe  preference  to  all  other  debla  What  would  be  tbe 
consequence  I  The  worhnien  ore  no  longer  employed,  and  can  not  al  ouce 
pay  up  their  arrears  to  Ihv  tradeimeD;  and  though  tbe  npitalut  ibould 
furnish  the  latter  vith  goods  at  half-price,  and  loake  the  Hune  abatement 
in  their  rent,  these  deductioiis  would  afford  little  preaeM  relief:  wUle.  in 
the  iDewtime  the  diecluu-giHl  workmen  from  the  distant  faetory  would  bll 
baclf  on  tbe  pBriah.  and  iucrcaw  (he  geueral  distreaa  The  baLuwe  it  dtt- 
turbed  Put  the  country  at  large  for  the  parishiouera,  and  tbe  gnreni- 
nient  in  all  departments  of  eipeuditurc  for  the  capitalist  and  hia  hetoric*: 
and  nearly  such  ia  tbe  situalion  in  which  we  are  phued  by  the  (raniitioo 
from  the  late  war  to  the  present  peaee.  But  the  difference  i«  tliii.  Aa 
town  may  never  rcCiiTcr  its  temporary  prosperity,  and  the  eajMtaliit  may 
spend  his  remaining  fortune  in  another  counlrv  ;  tmt  a  nation,  of  vbidl  tbe 
UnTernment  is  on  orgnnie  part  with  perfect  iotcrdependetwe  of  interests. 
eau  DCTcr  remain  in  a  slate  of  depression  thus  produced,  bat  by  ita  own 
limit :  that  >b  from  moral  causes. 
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vhich  takes  off  their  dazzle  ;  sense  of  character  ;  and  ahove  all, 
the  counterpoise  of  intellectual  pursuits  and  resources ;  are  all 
necessary  preventives  and  antidotes  to  the  dangerous  properties 
*of  wealth  and  power  with  the  great  majority  of  mankind.  It  is 
a  painful  subject :  and  I  leave  to  your  own  experience  and  recol- 
lection the  assemblage  of  folly,  presumption,  and  extravagance, 
that  followed  in  the  procession  of  our  late  unprecedented  pros- 
perity ;  the  blind  practices  and  blending  passions  of  speculation 
in  the  commercial  world,  with  the  shoal  of  ostentatious  fooleries 
and  sensual  vices  which  the  sudden  influx  of  wealth  let  in  on  our 
farmers  and  yeomanry.  Now  though  the  whole  mass  of  calam- 
ity consequent  on  these  aberrations  from  prudence  should  in  all 
fairness  be  attributed  to  the  suflerer's  own  conduct ;  yet  when 
there  suffervenes  some  one  conunon  cause  or  occasion  of  distress 
which  pressing  hard  on  many  furnishes  a  pretext  to  all,  this  too 
will  pass  muster  among  its  actual  effects,  and  assume  the  sem- 
blance and  dignity  of  national  calamity.  Each  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual shares  during  the  hard  times  in  the  immunities  of  a  priv- 
ileged order,  as  the  most  tottering  and  ruinous  houses  equally 
with  those  in  best  repair  are  included  in  the  same  brief  af\er  an 
extensive  fire.  The  change  of  the  moon  ^nll  not  produce  a 
change  of  weather,  except  in  places  where  the  atmosphere  has 
from  local  and  particular  causes  been  predisposed  to  its  influence. 
But  the  former  is  one,  placed  aloR  and  conspicuous  to  all  men  ; 
the  latter  are  many  and  intricate,  and  known  to  few.  Of  course 
it  is  the  moon  that  must  bear  the  entire  blame  of  wet  summers 
and  scanty  crops.  All  these,  however,  w^hether  they  are  dis- 
tresses common  to  all  times  alike,  or  though  occasioned  by  the 
general  revolution  and  stagnation,  yet  really  caused  by  personal 
improvidence  or  misconduct,  combine  with  its  peculiar  and  inevi- 
table efiecta  in  making  the  cup  overflow.  The  latter  class  es- 
pecially, as  being  in  such  cases  always  the  most  clamorous  suf- 
ferers, increase  the  evil  by  swelling  the  alarm. 

The  main  causes  of  the  present  exigencies  are  so  obvious,  and 
lie  so  open  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  that  the  laboring 
classes  saw  the  connection  of  the  change  in  the  times  with  the 
suddenness  of  the  peace,  as  clearly  as  their  superiors,  and  being 
less  heated  with  speculation,  were  in  the  flrst  instance  less  sur- 
prised at  the  results.  To  a  public  event  of  universal  concern 
there  will  often  be  more  attributed  than  belongs  to  it ;  but  never 
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in  the  luUnrKl  ccntne  of  bamui  feeling  trio  dieifl  1m  Icb.  -Ihtt, 
the  depreanon  began  with  th«  peaoe  wonld  have  bees  ot  itmM  k 
•ufficient  proof  with  the  miny  that  it  atoie  from  tka  pcM*.  llC 
thi»  opinion  «nited  ill  with  the  paipom  rf  wdhifla. -  IhalMl^ 
that  could  not  be  preoloded,  moat  fan  lUMved :  and  wktm  rtl 
fuxt/y  tpeaketh  aright,  the  mon  mgeat  ooeaaiBM  ia  4fla  fevtti 
tncirtNi  <lmos  and  (be  lying  worda.  Wkai*  tolw  ia  ftH  <lln 
ol' wrong  and  opprewion  are  readily  belia^ad,  to  thcMSnA^H 
diiquiet-  Rage  and  revenge  make  the  cbaak  pak  taA  Iha  tmi 
tremble  wotse  than  eTcn  want  itaelf :  and  tin  Mpof  MMVaMT 
flows  by  being  bold  nnsteadily.  On  the 
the  mind  in  the  hour  of  biltemeaa  ao 
tion  that  it  wu  not  within  the  tneana  i 
tu,  to  have  prevented  it. 

lion,  dwell*  in  the  stem  eye  of  neoeaai^,  whMiit  Vi 
on  a  m&n ;  for  together  with  the  power  of  renatUKO  it  talM 
away  ita  agitations  likewise.  This  U  one  merey  that  alwaja  a» 
oompaniee  the  visitatione  of  the  Almighty  when  they  are  reeeived. 
as  such.  If  therefore  the  sufferings  of  the  lower  clane*  are  to 
supply  air  and  fuel  to  their  passions,  and  ai«  to  be  pemrted  into 
inttnunentH  of  mischief,  they  must  be  attributed  to  eansea  that 
can  be  represented  as  removable  ;  either  to  individuals  wbo  have 
been  previously  rendered  unpopular,  or  to  whole  classea  of  TOen, 
accordingly  as  the  immediate  object  of  their  seduceia  may  reqnin. 
What,  though  nothing  should  be  more  remote  from  the  tnw 
cause  ?  What,  though  the  invidious  chai^  should  be  not  tnly 
without  proof,  but  in  the  face  of  strong  proof  to  the  eeatraiyT 
What,  though  the  pretended  remedy  should  have  no  poaaihle  ^A 
but  that  of  exasperating  the  disease  ?  All  will  be  ot  little  or  ao 
avail  if  these  truths  have  not  been  administered  befcrehand. 
Vrlien  the  wrath  is  gone  forth,  (lie  ptagve  u  already  begfM. 
Wrath  is  cruel,  and  where  is  there  a  deaHtess  Uko  that  «€  aa 
outrageous  multitude  ?  For  as  the  matter  of  fire  at,  so  at  ter*- 
eth.  Let  the  demagogue  but  succeed  in  maddening  the  en>iFd, 
he  may  bid  deSance  to  demonstration,  and  direct  the  madnoH 
against  whom  it  pleaseth  him.  A  atanderous  tongue  hat  dit- 
quieted  many,  and  driven  t/temfrtmt  nation  to  nation;  ttnng 
cities  liath  it  pulled  doten  and  overthroum  the  hotae9  of  gnat 
men.     (EccluB.  sxviii.  14.) 

We  see  in  every  promisouoni  public  meeting  the  oflactpndMed 
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by  the  bold  uaertion  that  the  present  hard!<iiijis  ol*  all  classes  are 
owing  to  the  number  and  amount  of  peubions  and  sinecures. 
Yet  from  the  unprecedented  zeal  and  activity  in  the  education* 
v\  I  he  poor,  of  the  thousands  that  are  inflamed  by,  and  therefore 
LMve  credit  to,  these  statements,  there  arc  few  without  a  child  at 

*  With  all  due  humility  we  contended  that  the  war  in  question  had  like- 
vi^  its  golden  side.    The  anomalous  occasions  and  stupendous  events  o( 
th<<-  ctfltest  had  roused  us,  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  from  the  clouds ;  and 
ae  many  as  were  capable  of  thinking  were  roused  to  thought.     It  had  foi-ced 
tKi   the  higher  and  middle  classes — say,  rather  on  the  people  at  large,  as 
uistinj^uished  Iroui  the  mere  populaci' — the  homo  truth,  that  national  hun- 
gry and  individual  eaftrty,  private  morals  aurl  public  security,  mutually 
p^^undi.'d  each  other, that  thvv  were  tTviiio^l  at  tbe  very  root,  and  could  not 
grow  or   thrive  but  in  intertwine :  ami  we  of  Great  Britain  had  acc]uired 
this  instruction  without  the  stupefying;  intlutfueos  of  terror  or  actual  calam- 
ity.    Vet  that  it  had  o]>erated  praclically.  and  in  a  scale  proportional  to 
the  ooagnitude  of  the  occasion,  the  late  and  present  condition  of  manners 
a&J  intellect  among  the  young  men  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  manly 
s-brietv  of  demeanor,  the  submission  to  tlie  routine  of  studv  in  almost  all, 
iDil  the  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  academic  distinction  in  a  large 
so4  increasing  numher.  afford  a  cheering  testimony  to  such  as  were  famil- 
iar with  tlic  state  of  the  two  Universities  forty  or  even  thirty  years  ago, 
vi:)i  the  ini»ral  contrast  which  thvy  presented,  at  the  close  of  the  last,  and 
J'irii.i:  the  forniiT  half  of  the  present  reign;  while  a  pr(»<.»f  of  still  greater 
r*'tr.ir.  and  opm  to  the  observation  of  all  men,  is  supplied  by  the  predomi- 
ront  anxiety  et»noerning  the  education  and  principles  of  their  children  in  all 
'.r.-  r*^i>i-ctable  cla^'Sf's  of  the  community,  and  the  unexam]>led  scale,  in  con- 
i*.quriice.  of  the  very  numerous  large  and  small  volumes  composed  or  ci>m- 
\  iiv^l  fir  the  Use  of  ]mreut&.     Nor  here  did  the  salutary  influence  stop.    We 
..jyl  brron  Ci  inipilh-d  to  know  and  feel  that  the  times  in  which  we  had  to  act 
■  r  f.:fffr  w«:r«*  the  Saturnafia  of  revuluti«in;  and  fe:*rful  evidence  had  been 
jirrin  u*  at  the  i.^-«t  of  our  unfortunate  nt-ii^hbcrs.  that  a  vicious  and  igno- 
re! p<'>puIaTii*n  was  a  magazine  of  combust i Lies  left  ri.»ofloss,  while  madmen 
ui'i  ineendiaries  were  letting  off  their  new  invented  blue  lights  and  fire- 
r  -:k*:«   in  every  direction.     The  wish  sj»rang  up  ainl  spread  throughout 
Tz.j:'.SLDd  that  every  Englishman  should  Ik*  able  to  rea<I  his  Bible,  and  have 
1  B:*.'.<:  of  his  own  to  read.     The  general  wi.sh  organized  itself  into  act  and 
'  '.ill :  a  disc*.iverv,  the  livin;^  eduet  <»f  one  man's  irenius  and  Wnevulence,  ren- 
.-r^i  the  execution  practicable  and  even  easy  :  and  the  god-like  idea  begjm 
LZi-l  :■  prciceeding  to  realize  itself  with  a  rapidity  yet  steadfastness,  whicli 
~i  •thin:;  c«-»nld  make  possible  or  crf-«iible.  Viut  such  a  e«'nviction  effect€<l  by 
'.n  «rxprri«'noe  so  strange  and  awful,  and  acting  on  lliat  volunteer  spirit, 
''■>.::*,  ir-«tinct  of  fervid  yet  oril'-rly  oi»-<»peration.  which  iiio>t  nf  all  our  h'.si- 
•.■r:.M.*  Miaracteristicf  distiiii:ni:«hcs.  -ociiri*.  enricli"?,  stn-rigthen?  and  ele- 
T^r^rs  the  pe«»ple  of  Great  Britain. — [From  an  A'^uy  puhli*h<d  in  the  Cou- 
rfr.Julv.  1816.1 
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hoiii«,  wbo  mold  piorc  ti  libilit;  by  the  fint  and  uin- 

pleat  rules  of  uitlmutic ;  tl  <  lot  one,  prrhapa,  who  taken 
hj  himwlf  uid  in  a  «m>  at,  i.-oiild  aland  oiil  agtumt  iht 

nni[de  qnettioD, — whothcr  nt  Iblly  to  Buppoiw  ihrnX  Iht 

lownoB  of  hii  wages  or  hi*  i  J  ompluymeat  could  b«  nnsa- 
sioned  by  the  ciKiunituice,  that  ■  um  (the  whole  of  which,  m 
far  u  it  is  raised  by  taxati       •  ot  take  a  yearly  penny  fioni 

him)  was  ditpened  and  iMn  ■  o  the  geueral  circulation  hf 
annuitants  of  the  Treasoiy  a  of  nnnuitaulfi  o(  the  Bank,  by 

John  instead  of  Poter ;  howe^  1  ntable  the  regulntion  miehi 
he  in  other  respect!  !  What  tl  T  tha  kf/patkKii  ■M»Mrf> 
continual  refeienoe  to  pcmoos,  a  to  all  the  mwuj  aad  naSg 
nant  pasnons  which  penonali  i  of  all  nwaos  tha  kat  fitlrf 
to  awaken.  The  giief  itself  bows'  a  fiindiBg  it  m^  haw  ia  rf 
no  avail  to  thii  end ;  it  mast  fint  lia  eoBrcatad  into  a  gnntam. 
Were  the  audience  compoeed  chieftr  of  the  lower  biman  aad  tha 
peasantry,  the  same  circumstanoe  would  for  the  same  reaaon  lia*e 
been  attributed  wholly  to  the  Clergy  and  the  systeni  of  titbea ;  u 
if  the  corn  would  be  more  plentiful  if  the  farmers  paid  their 
whole  rent  to  one  man,  instead  of  paying  nine  parts  to  th«  land- 
lords  and  the  tenth  to  the  tithe-owners  !  But  let  the  meeting  be 
composed  of  the  manufacturiag  poor,  and  then  it  is  the  machinery 
of  their  employers  that  is  devoted  to  destruction  :  though  it  would 
not  exceed  the  truth  if  I  a£Bnned,  that  to  the  use  and  perfection 
of  this  very  machinery  the  majority  of  the  poor  deluded  destroyen 
owe  their  very  exiatence,  owe  to  it  that  they  ever  beheld  the  light 
of  heaven  I 

Even  so  it  is  with  the  capitalists  and  etore-keepeta,  who  by 
spreading  the  deamess  of  pTovisiont  over  a  larger  space  and  time 
prevent  scarcity  from  becoming  real  famine,  the  frightful  lot  at 
certain  and  not  distant  intervals  of  our  lees  commercial  forefa- 
thers. These  men  by  the  mere  instinct  of  self-interest  are  not 
alone  birds  of  warning,  that  prevent  waste  ;  but  as  the  raven  of 
Elijah,  they  bring  supplies  from  afar.  But  let  the  incendiary 
spirit  have  rendered  them  birds  of  ill  omen  '..and  it  is  well  if  the 
deluded  malecontents  can  be  restrained  from  levelling  at  them 
missiles  more  alarming  than  the  curse  of  the  unwise  that  alight- 
eth  not  T?tere  be  three  things  (says  the  wise  son  of  Sirach) 
t/uit  mine  heart  foareth,  the  slander  of  a  dly,  the  gathering  to- 
gether nf  an  unruly  multitude,  and  a  foist  o^cwioImk  ;  otf  tAaw 
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are  ttorse  than  deafk.  Bo?  all  '^t^^  ir?  *^f  -:^.'*?'^d.  .u»f  itus 
ehoeen  weapons  of  deGxi£*?^'»  'TTri'TTii.-?  -'za^  'r'nil«£  •w-.'Lr- 
oat  leiDone  detract  the  fe^pe  w^-rc.  _«  •Ji-*  «:-'''' —  "■•r  n**  -fipajni- 
ing  warmth  of  pablic  ereiii?.  iacrrT  li**  ;c':t-.r  ir^iL:  Triijri  i* 
the  Tital  air  of  national  iitisscrr  ?ciiT*r:  :ciF:rD!-3:c.  .z.:.:  *?ax- 
nation,  and  make  sras  grow  iz.  r^  *i^*  ir-r*  inii  -Ji»*  zu-rk**- 
place  ;  if  so  they  might  bat  rroif  ixz-rnz??**  lz:.:  r^rs.  laii  iizo.::- 
cism  into  rebellion  '  Tfler  wr:il.i  aii:: ji  rzrf  lis:  =:i:c*?l  jtc  :z* 
poor  man's  Hps  to  make  him  freirsm  •^•*  •j : T^nzj-t:  iz.  zj*  z-iort 
— alas !  to  &il  at  Uogth.  ei'iier  Lgnor*  -Ficg-lT  '>*Zf»a-±  tz?*  srr^ci'.ii 
of  the  oatraged  law.  or  »ti  •>:*£  li  zi*  .i.-.r^r  iz.*i  >:r  ".!■»  zcajiz.- 
ment  of  general  depravirr.  §aoal'i  rfc^Lz*  m  «i*T.*r*r  icd  so:  re  *x- 
tenmre  retribution )  to  perish  stLl  sz-ire  lirz-eztablj  acKoz  :ie 
Tictimt  of  its  weakness. 

Thns,  then.  I  have  answered  a:  Iatz?  ^.q  •::*  are*  cf  the  three 
qnestions  proposed  as  the  heads  is-i  iiTixircj  cf  this  ad>fi««  I 
am  ireU  aware  that  onr  *ier:i2r^2T:«  »re  ot  the  cci!t  «iiC'Lrl« 
who  haTe  tampered  wi:a  th^  -aA*  5^:  I  :*•*>.  uinriJzc.?  :•:■  ^nt 
the  mistakes  of  scioli*m.  cr  ^rve::  '.h;*e  ■:;  vm::"  ani  ?*?L!'-Ji"er»e5:, 
in  the  same  section  with  crime  and  g:  ::':•.  Wha:  :*  crr.:::e^i  k<?re 
will  find  its  place  elsewhere  :  the  ni-'re  r»*a«r.iy.  iha:  haTinsr  been 
tempted  by  the  foulness  of  the  way*  *.  :■  :um  ior  a  *hort  space  out 
of  my  direct  path.  1  have  encroaohe^i  already  on  the  ««rcond  ques- 
tion ;  that,  namely,  which  respects  the  ultimate  causes  and  im- 
mediate occasions  of  the  complaint. 

The  latter  part  of  this  prc-blem  I  appear  to  my«elf  to  hare 

solved  fully  and  satisfactorily.     To  those  who  deem  any  further 

•  •  • 

or  deeper  research  superfluous.  1  must  content  myself  with  ob- 
serring,  that  I  have  never  heard  it  denied  that  there  is  more 
than  a  sufficiency  of  food  in  existence.     I  have,  at  least,  met 

m 

with  no  proof  that  there  is  or  has  beeu  any  scarcity,  either  in  "the 
materials  of  all  necessary  comforts,  or  any  lack  of  strength,  skill, 
and  industry  to  prepare  them.  If  we  saw  a  man  in  health  pin- 
ing at  a  full  table  because  thers  was  not  the  uivonj  meat  there 
frhich  he  loved,  and  had  expected,  the  wanton  delay  or  negli- 
gence of  the  messenger  would  be  a  complete  answer  to  our  in- 
quiries after  the  occasion  of  this  suUenness  or  inap{H'tenoe  ;  but 
the  cause  of  it  we  should  be  tempted  to  seek  in  the  man's  own 
ondisciplined  temper,  or  habits  of  self-indulgence.  So  lar  fnnn 
agreeing  therefore  with  those  who  find  the  causes  in  (he  occa- 
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sioiu,  I  tiunk  the  half  of  t&s  ion  already  solved  of  raj 

unequal  importance  with  that  wBi      yet  remains  jbr  tolation. 

The  imiiMdiata  oocauMU  of  t       Kustiiig  distress  may  bo  tet- 
Tectly  giTflti  with  no  greater  ty  than  would  attend  uy 

other  Mriea  of  known  hiitoris  but  towutd  the  duooreiy  gf 

its  true  leat  and  aooioei,  I  can  tiSei  a  humble  contributioo. 
They  appear  to  me,  howevBr,  i  :ile  uito  the  oeerlxtiana^  ^ 

the  amtntercial  tpirii  iM  atmei  of  0tt  alsence  or  ieeabtat 

,lof  theamttter-weigJUi;  thiaori  ice  considered  hb  displaying 

itself,  1,  in  the  commenoal  w  i  sif :  2.  in  the  agricattnnl ; 
3,  in  the  Goremment :  and,  4,  t  ;  combined  infltwace  of  aU 
three  on  the  more  munerom  and  labsoiiw  hIimm 

Of  the  natural  oounter-fiureoa  to  t  >  I'lWfWfttl  at  tni»,  ^tf$ 
that  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  the  aDBunt  ftaUng  ri^ga^ 
and  ancestry,  compared  with  ou  ]  nt  ttit«aa^lntti  to)**!^ 
oTcr  these  Bappoaed  prejudioea.  Hot  that  MUm  and  die  nihlf 
of  precedence  are  pursued  with  1  lageman  by  na  tiian  I7  tm 
forefathers.  The  contrary  is  the  case  ;  and  for  this  tuj  eaia^ 
because  they  inspire  less  reverence.  In  the  old  times  thej 
valued  by  the  possessora  and  revered  by  the  people  aa 
of  nature,  which  the  Crown  itself  could  only  ornament,  bat  sat 
give-  Like  the  stars  in  heaven,  their  influence  waa  wider  and 
more  general,  because  lor  the  mass  of  mankind  there  was  ae 
hope  of  reaching,  and  therefore  no  desire  lo  appropriate  them. 
That  many  evils  as  well  ae  advantages  accompanied  this  state 
of  things  I  am  well  aware  :  and  likewise  that  many  of  the  lat- 
ter have  become  incompatible  with  far  more  important  bleniiiga 
It  would  therefore  be  sickly  affectation  lo  Buiq>end  the  thaakfnl- 


o  the  vord,  over-baluiee.  My  opinioos  would  faa 
greatly  misinteppreted  it  I  were  suppoged  to  thiiit  hostilelj  of  the  spirit 
of  coiDiD^rce  to  which  I  attribute  the  IsTgcnt  proportioa  of  oar  aotosl  free- 
dom, sud  at  leaat  bb  hirge  a.  share  of  our  virtues  as  of  onr  viota.  Still 
more  uiiiouBly  vould  I  guard  K^oat  [be  BUBpidon  of  a  design  to  iiMal[*te 
unj  number  or  dua  of  individuala.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  mtnirter  or 
of  a  fstrinet  to  sa j  lo  the  curreot  of  natioDal  tendincy.  Stay  here  I  or,  Fkni 
thore !  The  eiceas  ean  only  be  remedied  by  tbe  «1aw  progress  of  intellect, 
the  iafluences  of  religion,  and  irresistible  eTGuCa  guided  by  ProvideDco.  Id 
the  poiuta,  even,  which  I  hare  presumed  to  blame,  by  the  word  Oorem- 
ment  I  inleod  all  the  directors  of  polities]  power,  tbat  is.  the  p 
of  tlie  realm,  temporal  and  spiritual,  and  not  only  the  P 
the  elcDioits  of  Parliament. 


,* 


^ 
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due  ibr  car  imcao-'T  i-;cL  "i»?  :ii»;  _i  i-i  .iL^f  .'^fjr;-:  xx  ire 
loss  of  thtf  ociier  B»i"  ^':'v*t-*j'  -7-:ii  •.;  i  x-i*  re*  iac  ~v-i»i'Litfc 
ihe  zood  cr  ihe  evil  pfr-t: a: :.-!":•:  t'^.  " • -"^  riTjr::ic*e  .^.z  i_i- 
cienirr  in  tazi:li«i  i^'Cni  u  i  .••.';_Lrr-:i;i.>i  :.  'im  rr.issyr  siTciT^Ki- 
tioa  of  wealth.  <JH'  ^iie  i:£:i'i:::7  :•:'  -Jlj*  :!;*Lj."^r-_i:£ ;ea«:e  I  :u..i 
oner  neratire  prc<f 'JeLj  jji'I  J.:  ..:--?  ■*■;  iri^«i  .cy  .'xi.  la-.-i 
oa  ihe  deplorable  *ca:e  •::  H:-j.-'i  :_i  _"zS|:e::  .c  7 iijTi -_>;:;  Aiui 
public  spirit  at  and  oei-K  *Ji-*  -•< — h«  -.'t^-  ->^r-  .c"  -J:,-  Jrcc:!! 
Bevolatioa. 

The  limits  and  prcpcrdoci  ■:£  :i_^  xiirfss  lL.tp  _-.il.f  z:-.\rf  -Vi-' 
a  bare  reference  lo  tii;*  pcm:.  Tli:  *azi-e  rrsin^:  1  ~  i:?.-  -juge 
on  myiell  in  the  tollowjij  r:c  .Liiir  \z^  i:ii  I  -i:.-iie  'Ji'; 
general  neclect  of  all  the  izLKcrsr  inL-f*  ".!if  l-:*::^  Aii  .v  -■.-■^ 
cclipce cf  ^lilocophy :  rie  aiurrau.i  ::'  u.i:  Tr-ieri.irL'e  "f^tf  ;t 
pbvaical  and  pgyehoaJgical  ■*r';'"^-'  ■^="^  ml  ii-e  z.':~^x.sCdii<.-e  :f 
a  learned  and  p.hiloeophii:  pc'cl::.  wb.::]i  li  rtertLir^  :Iif  rcLj  in- 
noxious £>nn  cf  an  iriprait/i  ss  j "srif -j, .  ':.::  1:  -.^^  sazii  uzi; 
the  onlv  form  which  is  nc;  d:r«i::lv  ::  -z.i:re*:-lv  -i^ixiriirid  ^c 
great  a  risk  do  I  incur  cf  nxAly.  i-^:  ':ir.zzz:^\x'^:z.  mi  :he  1^ 
lertion  itself  is  so  likely  to  appear  j;»ir-j.I:x::Al  zt^z  :■:  zi-es  ::* 
candid  minds,  tha;  I  should  hive  poajscd  :Trr  :'-:*  7*:':zr..  cu**:  im- 
portant as  I  know  it  to  be  :  bu:  thi:  ::  will  be  i.uii  sid'-e-i  a:ore 
at  large,  with  all  its  prooti.  in  a  M\:rk  en  :he  ^v::::  cf  pi:bl:ca:;s:a. 
The  fact  is  simply  this.  We  have — Ivvers.  shall  I  ea:i:le  :hem  * 
^-or  must  I  not  rather  hazard  the  iiitrcduotica  cf  :h-j:r  own 
phrases,  and  say.  amateurs  cr  du':uin:i.  as  c:u«;oians.  bA::aui«:s. 
tiorists,  mineralogists,  and  antiquarians  ?  Nor  is  it  denied  that 
these  are  ingenuous  pursuits,  and  such  as  become  men  of  rank 
and  fortune.  Neither  in  these  or  iu  other  points  do  I  cc^n plain 
of  any  excess  in  the  pursuits  themselves :  but  of  that  which 
arises  from  the  deficiency  of  the  counterpoise.  The  etUnrt  is  the 
same.  Every  work,  which  can  be  made  use  of  either  to  imme- 
diate profit  or  immediate  pleasure,  ever)-  work  which  falls  iu  witli 
the  desire  of  acquiring  wealth  suddenly,  or  which  can  gratify  the 
senses,  or  pamper  the  still  more  deiiTadiug  appetite  for  scamlal 
and  personal  defamation,  is  sure  of  an  appmpriate  circulation. 
But  neither  philomphy  or  theologj-  in  the  strictest  scum*  of  tho 
words,  can  be  said  to  have  even  a  public  existence  Jiuu»nji  um.  I 
feel  assured  that  if  Plato  himself  wore  to  n'tuni  and  rcuow  his 
snblime  lucubmtions  in  the  metropolis  of  (ircnt  Brit  11  in.  11  haudi- 
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(TafiamBii  ftom  a  laboratoty,  who  had  just  aaoceeded  in , 

dating  an  earth, — stifx,  or  lime,  for  JriEtaucc, — would  be  UwDfU 
the  more  respectable,  tiay,  the  more  illuelriouB  pereoD  oif  tb«  IMC 
Ifor  will  it  be  the  least  drawback  from  his  bouore,  that  he  hil 
never  even  asked  himself,  what  law  of  universal  bans  nattnt 
uttered  in  this  pfurnomenan  :  while  the  eharacier  of  a  rittoutf 
would  be  the  sole  remuneration  of  the  man,  who  jrom  the 
into  that  law  had  previously  demonMrated  the  Deceeeily  of  Ikf 
ikct.  As  to  that  which  passes  with  ua  under  the  i 
physics,  philosophic  elements,  and  the  like,  I  refer  eveiy  niaa  rf 
reflection  1o  the  contrast  between  the  present  tiniec  mod  iIm 
shortly  afier  the  restoration  of  ancicDt  literature,  la  the  1*11 
we  find  the  greatest  men  of  the  age.  ftalf^nien.  warriiir*.,  matt- 
archs.  archileels  in  closest  iiitercoxir-^.'  v.  ,■■'■'.  i'l .'.- ■ii'!\ 
only  mention  the  names  of  Lorennd  ')!■!■..  : 

doia,  FicinUB  and  Politian  ;  the  nbatruBe  su^ects  ot  tbtur  di 
oion,  and  the  importance  attached  to  them,  aa  the  reqiuiil« 
ilicationa  of  men  placed  hy  Providence  u  guides  and 
of  their  fellow-creatures.  If  this  be  undeniable,  equally 
ia  it  that  at  present  the  more  efiective  a  man's  talents  are,  mi 
the  more  likely  he  is  to  be  useful  and  distinguished  in  the  lui;bMt 
situations  of  public  life,  the  earlier  does  he  show  his  aTersko  to 
the  metaphysics  and  the  books  of  metaphysical  speculatioii,  whick 
are  placed  before  him  :  though  they  come  with  the  TecommcBda- 
tion  of  being  so  many  triumphs  of  modem  good  sense  om  the 
schools  of  ancient  philosophy.  Dante,  Petrarch,  Speiuer,  Philip 
and  Algernon  Sidney,  Milton  and  Barrow  were  Platonista.  Bat 
all  the  men  of  genius,  with  whom  it  haa  been  my  fortune  to 
converse,  either  profess  to  know  nothing  of  the  present  systemt, 
or  lo  despise  them.  It  would  be  equally  unjust  and  irratioaal  to 
seek  the  solution  of  this  difference  in  the  men  ;  and  if  not,  it  can 
be  found  only  in  the  philosophic  systems  themaelvea.  And  n  in 
truth  it  is.  The  living  of  former  ages  communed  gladly  with  a 
life -breathing  philosophy  :  the  living  of  the  present  age  wiie^ 
leave  the  dead  to  take  care  of  the  dead. 

But  whatever  the  causes  may  be,  the  result  ia  before  our  eye*. 
An  excess  in  our  attachment  to  temporal  and  pen^a]_qt))jKta  can 
be  counteracted  only  by  a  pre-occupation  of  the  intellect  and  tbe 
aflections  with  permanent,  universal,  and  eternal  tmtha.  Let  no 
man  enter,  said  Plato,  who  haa  not  previotuly  diaeipUaed  \a» 
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mind  by  geometry.*     He  considered  this  science  as  tlie  first  puri- 
fication of  the  soulj  by  abstracting  the  attention  from  the  acci- 
dents of  the  senses.     We  too  teach  geometry :  but  that  ihere 
may  be  no  danger  of  the  pupil's  becoming  too  abstract  iu  his  eou- 
ceptions*  it  has  been  not  only  proposed,  but  the  proposal  has  been 
adopted,  that  it  should  be  taught  by  wooden  diagrams.     It  pains 
me  to  remember  with  what  applause  a  work,  that  placed  the  in- 
ductions of  modem  chemistry  in  the  same  rank  with  the  demon- 
«t rations  of  mathematical  science,  was  received  even  iu  a  mathe- 
niaTical   University.     I  must  not  permit  myself  to  say  more  on 
!hi$  subject,  desirous  as  I  am  of  showing  the  importance  of  a 
philosophic  class,  and  of  evincing  that  it  is  of  vital  utility,  and 
even  an  essential  element  in  the  composition  of  a  civilized  com- 
munity.    It  must  suffice,  that  it  has  been  explained  in  what  re- 
fpert  the  pursuit  of  tmth  for  its  omti  sake,  and  the  reverence 
}'iJded  to  its  professors,  has  a  tendency  to  calm  or  counteract  the 
pursuit  of  wealth  ;  and  that  therefore  a  counterforce  is  wanting 
wherever  philosophy  is  degraded   in  the  estimation  of  society. 
"  What  are  you"  (a  philosopher  was  once  asked)  **  in  ci^iisequence 
ff  your   admiration  of  those  abstnise  speculations  ?""     He  an- 
swered :  "  What  1  am,  it  does  not  become  me  to  *av  :  but  what 
thousands  are,  who  despise  them,  and  even  pride  themselves  on 
their  ignorance,  I  see — and  tremble  !"' 

There  is  a  third  influence,  alternately  our  spur  and  our  curb, 
without  which  all  the  pursuits  and  desires  of  man  nmst  either 
exceed  or  fall  short  of  their  just  measure.  Need  I  add.  that  I 
mean  the  influence  of  religion  ?  I  speak  of  that  sincere,  that 
entire  interest,  in  the  undivided  faith  of  Christ  which  de- 
mands the  first-fruits  of  the  whole  man.  liis  af lections  no  less 
than  his  outward  acts,  his  imderstanding  equally  with  his  feel- 
in  irs.  For  be  assured,  never  vet  did  there  exist  a  full  faith  in  the 
■iivine  Word  (by  whom  not  immortality  alone,  but  light  and  im- 
lii'Ttality  were  brought  into  the  wprld).  which  did  not  expand 
•  'le  intellect  while  it  puritied  the  heart :  which  did  not  multiply 
:'i}e  aims  and  objects  of  the  mind,  while  it  iixed  and  simplified 
'hoie  of  the  desires  and  passions.  If  acquiescence  without  in- 
tight  ;  if  warmth  without  light  :  \l  an  inuuunitv  from  doubt 
given  and  guaranteed  by  a  resolute  ifrnorance  :  if  the  habit  of 
taking  for  granted  the  words  of  a  catechism,  remembered  or  for- 
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gotten  ;  if  a  sensation  of  poBiliveaess  eutetituted — I  will  not  H^. 
for  certainty,  but — for  that  calm  assurance,  the  Teiy  n 
c^oiiditioiu  of  which  it  superseitcta  ;  if  a  belief  that  sc«ka  tbe  daA-  ] 
nesi.  and  yet  strikes  no  root,  immoTable  as  tbo  limpet  fniB  iM  ' 
rock,  and  like  the  limpet  fixed  there  by  tho  mei«  fores  of  »Ote-  \ 
sion  ; — if  these  ButKce  to  make  lis  ChrislianB,  in  what  inteUigtbic 
sciiee  could  our  Lord  have  announced  it  as  the  height  and  oantain- 
ination  of  the  signs  and  miraolea  which  attested  his  Dirinity.  that 
the  Oosptl  was  jneached  to  the  poor  ?  lu  what  sense  could  ihf 
Apoatle  affirm  that  believers  have  received,  not  indeed  tha  wi» 
dom  of  this  world  that  cornea  to  naught,  but  the  wisdom  i>f  GoL 
that  wo  might  know  and  comprehend  the  things  that  aro  fr««lj 
given  to  us  of  God  !  or  that  every  Christian,  in  proportion  aM  be 
is  indeed  a  Christian,  has  recerred  the  Spirit  that  se&rchalh  dl 
things,  yea,  the  deep  Ihinys  of  God  hinuelf?  On  what  grmmdi 
could  the  Apostle  denomipe  even  the  sincerest  fervor  of  spirit  u 
defective,  where  it  does  not  bring  forth  fruits  in  th«  nndantiai- 
ing  !*  Or  again  :  if  to  believe  wer«  enongh,  y/bj  are  we  eom- 
munded  by  another  Apostle,  that,  besida  thit,  giving  aO  dili- 
gence Ke  should  add  to  out  faith  manly  energy  and  to  mmdif 
energy  knowledge  ?  (2  Pet.  i.  5.)  Is  it  not  especially  aignifieaiil, 
that  in  the  divine  economy,  aa  revealed  tn  us  in  the  New  Tttttr 
mcnl,  the  peculiar  office  of  Redemption  in  attributed  to  the  Wad, 
that  is,  to  the  inlelligential  wisdom  which  from  all  eternity  is 
with  God,  and  is  God  ;  that  in  Him  is  life,  and  the  life  is  Ik 
light  of  men  ? 

In  the  present  day  we  hear  much,  and  from  men  of  vaiioa 
creeds,  of  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  Chriitiaa  religioB : 
and  a  strange  abuse  has  been  made  of  these  words,  often  indeed 
with  no  ill  intention,  but  still  oflener  by  men  who  vronld  bin 
transform  the  necessity  of  believing  in  Christ  into  a  recommenda- 
tion to  believe  him.  The  advocates  of  the  latter  scheme  grew  out 
of  a  sect  that  were  called  Stwinians,  but  having  succeeded  in  diS' 
believing  far  beyond  the  last  foot-marks  of  the  Sociui,  have  cboaeti 
to  designate  themselves  by  the  name  of  Unitarians.  But  this 
is  a  name,  which,  in  its  proper  sense,  can  belong  only  to  their  an- 
tagonists :  for  unity  or  unilion,  and  indistinguishable  nnieity  or 
oneness,  are  incompatible  terms  :  while,  in  the  axclusive  aenae  in 
'  Brethren !  be  not  ohildren  in  understanding :  hovbett,  in  malioa  ba  je 
cliildren,  but  id  uudHltudJog  be  men. 
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which  they  mean  the  name  to  be  understood,  it  is  a  presumptu- 
ous bout,  and  an  uncharitable  calumny.  Their  tnio  designation, 
which  limply  expresses  a  fact  admitted  on  all  sides",  would  be  that 
of  Philanthropists,*  or  assertors  of  the  mere  humanity  of  Christ. 
It  is  the  interest  of  these  to  speak  of  the  Christian  religion  as 
compriaed  in  a  few  plain  doctrines,  and  containing  nothing  not 
intelligible,  at  the  first  hearing,  to  men  of  the  narrowest  capaci- 
ties. /Well  then  (it  might  be  replied),  we  are  disposed  to  place  a 
full  reliance  on  the  veracity  of  the  great  Founder  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  likewise,  which  is  more  than  you  yourselves  are  on 
all  occasions  willing  to  admit — on  the  accuracy  and  competence 
of  the  writers,  who  first  recorded  his  acts  and  sayings.  We  have 
learned  from  you,  whom, — and  we  now  wish  to  hear  from  you 
— ^what  we  are  to  believe.  In  answer  to  this  request  we  are  re- 
ferred to  a  particular  fact  or  incident,  recorded  of  Jesus,  by  his 
biographers,  the  object  and  purpose  of  which  was,  we  are  told,  to 
produce  belief  of  certain  doctrines.  And  what  are  these  ?  Those 
without  the  previous  belief  of  which,  no  man  would,  or  rather, 
according  to  St.  Paul's  declaraiion,  could  become  a  convert  to 
Christianity  ;  doctrines,  which  it  is  certain  that  Christ's  immedi- 
ate disciples  believed,  not  less  confidently,  before  they  had  ac- 
knowledged his  mission,  than  they  did  afterwards.  Religion  and 
politics,  they  tell  us,  require  but  the  application  of  a  common 
sense,  which  every  man  possesses,  to  a  subject  in  which  every 
man  is  concerned.  To  be  a  musician,  an  orator,  a  painter,  or 
even  a  good  mechanician,  presupposes  genius  :  to  be  an  excellent 
artisan  pr  mechanic  requires  more  than  an  average  degree  of 
talent ;  but  to  be  a  legislator  or  a  theologian,  or  both  at  once, 
demands  nothing  but  common  sense  !  Now,  I  willingly  admit 
that  nothing  can  be  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  a  Christian 
which  is  not  in  his  power.  For  such,  therefore,  as  have  neither 
the  opportunity  nor  the  capacity  of  learning  more,  suiiicient, 

*  New  things  justify  new  term?.  yovU  in  rebus  licet  nova  nobis  verba 
confingere. — We  never  speak  of  the  unity  of  attractioD,  or  of  the  unity  of 
repulsion ;  but  of  the  unity  of  attraction  and  repulsion  in  each  one  cor])ii8cle. 
The  eMential  diversity  of  the  ideas,  unity  and  sameness,  was  oinong  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  old  logiciims ;  and  the  sophisms  grounded  on 
the  confusion  of  these  terms  have  been  ubly  exposed  by  Leibnitz,  in  his 
critique  on  Wissowatius,  the  acutest,  perhup.s,  of  all  the  learned  Socinion 
divines,  when  Sociniau  divines  were  uudeuiably  men  (^f  learning. 
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doubtleM,  vrill  be  the  belief  oT  t  plain  tratbt,  uvd  the  &1S* 
ment  of  tboae  ^mnuuida,  whii  n  M  iucapitble  of  undrnbinrjiigi 
is  to  be  a  m&n  in  kppean  y.     Biit  eren  to  tbi*  tttaSf 

creed  the  dwpoaition  of  ftith  se  added  .  and  M  it  m^  bft 

forgotten  that  though  nothing'  eui'be  ea^cr  than  to  nndonttnd  a. 
code  of  belief,  four  fiftiu  of  wlaxib  t  nsist  in  avowals  of  dicMieC. 
and  the  remainder  in  truths,  oonee  ng  which  (in  thia  montiT  ll 
leaat)  a  man  mnrt  hare  taken  ptina  lo  learn  to  have  any  dot^ 
yet  it  is  by  no  meana  caajr  to  no  i  ihii  code  of  negaliToi 
the  declarations  of  the  Ch  ptuirs.     On  the  <«iilTaiy.  )t 

requires  all  the  rceoiirces  ol  ■>  enticism.  aiid  all  the  penrot 

subtlety  of  special  pleading,  to  ir  :  but  a  pkunble  somblaJKe  it 
correspondency  between  them.'  It  nust,  however,  b«  ceoeedrf 
that  a  man  may  connstcntly  spars  himEelf  the  Ironble  of  tiir  sIf 
tonipt,  and  leave  the  New  Teatamem  unread,  arier  he  bac 
thoroughly  persuaded  himself  that  it  can  teach  him  nothict;  of 
any  reel  importance  that  he  does  not  already  know.  St.  Pan), 
indeed,  thought  otherwise.  For  though  he  loo  teaches  iih.  thitm 
the  religion  of  Christ  there  is  milk  far  babes  :  yet  he  infonna  at 
at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  metUfir  s'roiig  men  :  and  lo  the 
hke  purpose  one  of  the  Fathers  has  ob?tTved  thai  in  the  New 
Testament  there  are  eballows  where  the  lamb  may  find,  and 
depths  where  the  elephant  may  swim.  The  Apostle  exboHi  the 
followers  of  Christ  to  the  continual  study  of  the  new  religion.  « 
the  ground  that  in  the  mystery  of  Christ,  which  in  other  igv 
was  not  made  knonTi  to  the  sons  of  men.  and  in  the  riches  of 
Christ  which  no  research  could  exhaust,  there  were  contained  all 
the  treasures  of  knowledge  and  wisdom.  Accordingly  in  that 
earnestness  of  spirit,  which  his  own  personal  experience  of  the 
truth  inspired,  he  prays  with  a  solemn  and  a  ccremonirms  lemr. 
that  being  strengthened  tcitk  might  in  the  inner  man,  they  mail 
be  abte  to  comprehend  icith  all  saints  ic/tat  is  t/te  breadth  and 
length  anddepth  and  lieight,  of  that  living  principle  at  once  the 
giver  and  the  gif\  of  that  anointing  faith,  which  in  endless  eroln- 
lion  teaches  us  of  all  things.and  is  truth.'  For  all  things  are 
but  parts  and  forms  of  its  progressive  manifestation,  and  every  new 
knowledge  but  a  new  organ  of  sense  and  insight  into  this  one  alt 
incluBive  verity,  which,  still  filling  the  vessel  of  the  undeiatandil^, 
still  dilates  it  to  a  capacity  of  yet  other  and  yet  greater  tnttha,  a^ 
ihns  makes  the  soul  feel  its  poverty  by  the  very  ampUtnde  of 
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its  pment,  and  the  immensity  of  its  reversionary  wealth.  All 
tnitk  indeed  is  simple,  and  needs  no  extrinsic  ornament.  And 
the  more  profound  the  truth  is,  the  more  simple  :  for  the  whole 
labor  and  building  up  knowledge  is  but  one  continued  process  of 
iimplifieation.  But  I  can  not  comprehend,  in  what  ordinary 
sense  of  the  words  the  properties  of  plainness  and  simplicity  can 
be  applied  to  the  Prophets,  or  to  the  writings  of  St.  John,  or  to 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  or  what  can  have  so  marvellously  im- 
proved the  capacity  of  our  laity  beyond  the  same  class  of  persons 
among  the  primitive  Christians  ;  who,  as  we  are  told  by  a  fellow- 
Apostle,  found  in  the  writings  last  mentioned  many  passages  hard 
to  be  understood,  which  the  unlearned  as  well  as  the  unstable, 
were  in  danger  of  wresting  and  misinterpreting.  I  can  well  un- 
derstand, however,  what  is  and  has  been  the  practical  conse- 
quence of  this  notion.  It  is  this  ver}'  consequence,  indeed,  that 
occasioned  the  preceding  remarks,  makes  them  pertinent  to  my 
present  subject,  and  gives  them  a  place  in  the  train  of  argument 
requisite  for  its  illustration.  For  what  need  of  any  after-recur- 
rence to  the  sources  of  information  concerning  a  religion,  the 
whole  contents  of  which  can  be  thoroughly  acquired  at  once,  and 
in  a  few  hours  ?  An  occasional  rcmembrancing  may.  perhaps, 
be  expedient ;  but  what  object  of  study  can  a  man  propose  to 
himself  in  a  matter  of  which  he  knows  all  that  can  be  known, 
all  at  least,  that  it  is  oi  use  to  know  ?  Like  the  first  rules  of 
arithmetic,  its  few  plain  and  obvious  truths  may  hourly  scn'e  the 
man's  purposes,  yet  never  once  occupy  his  thoughts.  But  it  is 
impossible  that  the  afiections  should  be  kept  constant  to  an  object 
which  gives  no  employment  to  the  understanding.  The  energies 
of  the  intellect,  increase  of  insight,  and  enlarging  views,  are 
necessary  to  keep  alive  the  substantial  faith  in  the  heart.  They 
are  the  appointed  fuel  to  the  sacred  fire.  In  the  state  of  perl'ec- 
tion  all  other  faculties  may,  perhaps,  be  swallowed  up  in  love  : 
but  it  is  on  the  wings  of  the  Cherubim,  which  the  ancient  He- 
brew doctors  interpreted  as  meaning  the  powers  and  elTorts  of  the 
intellect,  that  we  must  first  be  borne  up  to  the  pure  empyrean  : 
and  it  must  be  Seraphs  aAd  not  the  hearts  of  poor  mortals,  that 
can  bom  unfuelled  and  self-fed.  Give  mc  understanding  (ex- 
claimed the  royal  Psalmist)  and  I  shall  observe  thy  laic  icith 
my  whole  heart.  Teach  me  knowledge  and  good  judgment. 
Thy  commandment  is  exceeding  broad :  0  iww  I  love  thy 
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taw.''it  is  my  meiUtation  all  Ou  day.  Tltr  eatrarta  tfU 
wortU  giveth  light,  it  givelh  underatanding  to  tJu  simple. 
prevenud  the  daiening  of  the  mortting :  mine  tyes  jsemu  ti 
night-vxUdiei,  that  I  might  wuditate  upon  thy  vwtL  X< 
where  tho  very  conirary  of  this  ie  the  opiiiioa  of  many,  uid  ll 
practice  of  most,  what  results  c&a  be  cxpcctcil  but  tbcae  wbii 
an;  actually  proeentcd  to  us  in  our  daily  «Xpffln(tne«  ? 

There  is  one  class  of  men*  who  read  the  t$criptiir«s,  wliMilb 

*  Wlielher  i[  b«  on  tlie  bcceasn,  u  K  Met.  U  doubtful.     But  it  M  I 
miLlAl  bj  all — n>y.  straogE  as  it  tnay  wem,  miulu  a  nutter  of  bnaal,    ll 
the  Dumber  o{  lt>  secret  adberoQlJ.  outvnnU;  ot  olbvr  dgnominalwifc 
tenfold  greater  thau  that  uf  ita  avow«l  and  InforporBlcd  faDoweK.    A 
tnilir  in  our  oitiva  and  great  manufiuturiag  ao<]  onnimprdid  townA  ana 
lawyers  and  suck  of  tbe  tradesfolk  as  are  tbe  raliog  Eousbma  in  haWd 
I  am  iudiocd  to  fear  that  thia  baa  doI  bmi  anerted  without  gDod  gxaM 
For,  Socinianiiiii  io  ile  prosent  form.  Rinoistiuf;  klmost  vbolly  iu  allaiA  a 
ioii^od  detMtioo,  baa  a  particular  ubarm  lor  what  are  ciiUvd 
bnowing  tava.    Beaidea,  tbe  rain  and  hatf-«lueat«d.  wboae  Cbriataan 
eorDamea  in  the  title-psgea  of  our  cnsgiuinM.  lady's  diarJei,  and  Om 
are  Ihe  aaeoeaiara  of  lii«  sbanie-CKtHj  Critoa,  Pbil^leDlberoaea,  and 
ttieaea  id  tbe  tluia  of  otir  graodlatliera,  will  ba  aomelliiii^:  and  oavt 
Deism  has  goae  out  of  hsbioo.  Sociuisniam  has  swept  up  ita  rafuia.    A* 
inoiu  Bueceaa  of  tbla  ttcl  la  owing  to  tbe  iitiall  profwrlioo  wbidi  the  aSn 
live  arlieltra  of  tbeir  loilh  (rnri  natilf  in  gurgiti  naiti)  bear  to 
(that  is  Ujiur  belief  to  their  disbelief),  it  will  be  ao  aet  of  kiudoi 
wary  to  bring  together  tbe  furmer  under  one  point  of  riew.     TTiit  ia  taf 
iu  tbe  followiag  eolalogao.  tba  greater  part  if  not  tfaif  wfaohi  of 
be  authenticated  (toot  the  writings  of  Ur.  Bvlsham. 

1.  'ITmy  believe  in  one  God,  prafeaaing  t«  differ  from  other 
only  in  holdiug  tho  Deity  to  be  uoiperaonal.  the  Father  altne  being  On 
tbe  Sod  a  mera,  thoogh  an  inapirfd  and  highly  gifted.  maD,  and  th*  Sil 
Spirit  Mther  a  synonym*  of  0<>d.  or  of  the  divine  ag«ney,  or  of  ita  *Ki ' 

S.  lliey  believe  meD's  aetiooa  necessitated,  Rnd  ooDiistoitly  with 
affirm  that  tha  ChristioD  religion  {that  is,  their  Ti«w  of  it)  preolodt*  aU  nr 
inorae  for  our  sioa.  they  beiag  a  present  caLunitj,  but  not  guilL 

a.  TTiey  believe  Uie  Orapeli  though  not  written  by  iuspiratiou.  to  be  i 
thmtie  histories  on  the  whole:  though  wiih  «ome  adibtioD)  and  intarpc 
tiona.     And  od  the  authority  of  tbeae  writings  ronSnned  by  othpr  rtjdaaC 
they  beUera  in  the  reanrreetim  of  the  man  JeauB  Christ,  froni  the  i^A. 

i.  Od  the  histarie  (redibility  of  thia  errat  they  believe  in  the 
tion  of  tbe  body,  which  in  their  opinion  ia  tho  whole  nuuj,  at  tb'>  laat  ctiyf 
lUid  differ  froni  other  Churches  in  thia  only,  thai  while  other  C^iatiKDi  ' 
liere,  that  all  men  will  arise  in  tbe  body,  they  bold  that  all  the  bi>di« 
had  been  meo  will  ariae. 

fi.  A  Pertain  indoAnite  number  of  mankJDd  thus  renewed  to  life  and  a» 
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,  ia  Older  to -pick  and  choose  their  faith  :  or  (to  speak 
bely)  ibr  the  purpose  of  plucking  away  live-asunder, 
om  the  divine  organism  of  the  Bible,  textuary  mor- 

I  the  oommoii  belief  of  them  all,  will  be  placed  in  a  state  of 
immortality.    But  with  respect  to  those  who  have  died  ia 
oondition  of  imreformed  sinfulDesB  (to  what  extent  it  is  for 
jdg9  to  decide)  they  are  divided  among  themselves.    The  one 
Mit  iuch  unhappy  persons  will  be  raised  only  to  be  re-anni- 
ther  party  contend,  that  there  will  be  a  final  restoration  of  all 
purgatory  or  state  of  remedial  discipline,  the  severity  and 
lich  will  be  proportioned  to  the  kind,  degree,  and  obstinacy 
and  of  which  therefore  every  man  is  left  to  his  own  conjec- 
d  fears :  with  this  comfort  however  to  the  very  worst  (that 
;imate  and  erroneous  of  mankind)  that  it  will  be  all  well  with 
In  this  article  they  differ  from  the  Papists  in  having  no  heU, 
their  purgatory  after,  instead  of  before,  the  day  of  judgment, 
they  hold  only  au  intellectual  and  physical,  and  not  a  moral, 
le  actions  and  characters  of  men,  they  not  being  free  agents, 
not  more  responsible  beings  than  the  true  beasts,  although 
wwers  of  memory  and  comparison  render  them  more  suscep- 
icted  on  by  prospective  motives — (and  in  this  sense  they  re- 
responsibility,  after  having  purified  it  by  the  ex-inanition  of 
le  transfusion  of  a  new,  meaning) — and  as  they  with  strict 
uerge  all  the  attributes  of  Deity  in  power,  intelligence,  and 
Qercy  and  justice  being  mode?,  or  rather  perspective  views, 
er :  the  holiness  of  God  meaning  the  same  or  nothing  at  all ;  and 
!Dce,  and  hatred  of  moral  evil,  being  mere  metaphors  and 
leb  addressed  to  a  rude  and  barbarous  people)  they  profess  to 
iption — not  however  by  the  Cross  of  Christ,  except  as  his 
ivideuce  of  his  sincerity,  and  the  necessary  preliminary  to  his 
but — by  the  effects  which  this  fact  of  his  Resurrection,  to- 
his  example,  and  his  re-publication  of  the  moral  precepts 
long  before,  but  as  they  think,  not  so  clearly,  by  Moses  and 
were  calculated  to  produce  on  the  human  mind.     So  that  if  it 
«d,  that  a  man  had  been  influenced  to  an  innocent  and  useful 
ample,  precepts,  and  martyrdom  of  Socrates,  Socrates,  and 
Olid  have  been  his  Redeemer. 

U  the  positives  of  the  modern  Socinian  Creed,  and  even  these 
sible  to  extricate  wholly  from  the  points  of  disbelief.  But  if 
iked,  why  this  resurrection,  or  re-creation  is  confined  to  the 
,  the  answer  mu^t  be, — that  more  than  this  has  not  been  re- 
io  far  all  Christians  will  join  assent  But  some  have  ad<led. 
lioQ  much  to  their  credit,  that  they  hope  it  may  be  the  case 
M  likewise,  as  they  see  no  sufficient  reason  to  the  contrary. 
on  their  scheme,  I  agree  with  them.  For  if  man  be  no  other 
bare  essentially,  than  he  is  represented  in  their  Kyftt«n\«  U\« 
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seU  and  fi&gmenla  for  the  Hupport  of  iloclriDcs  which  th«y  had 
learned  befoTeh&nd  from  the  higher  oracle  of  theii  own  uto- 
ral  conuaon-aeiiM.  Sanctas  Scripturas  frustant  ut  fnutrtnt^ 
Through  the  gracioos  dispens&tioiu  of  Providence  &  complciiiy  of 
cin^uniBtances  may  oo-operate  as  antidolca  to  a  Qoxtotw  piiiiciplr. 
and  realize  the  parsdox  of  a  very  good  maji  under  a  TotJ  B»il 
faith.  It  is  not  denied  that  a  Socinian  may  be  as  honwi.  wctul. 
and  benevolent  a  character  as  any  of  his  neighbora  ;  and  il'  be 
thinks  laore  and  derivBt  a  larger  portion  of  his  pleasure*  frmn  in- 
tellectual sources,  he  is  likely  to  be  more  ao.  But  in  snehintUa- 
ces  (and  that  they  are  not  infreqitent,  I  am,  irom  my  own  et|i» 
nence,  most  wiUiiig  to  bear  witnew),  the  fruit  is  frotn  tho  grafu. 
not  front  the  tree.  The  native  produoe  is,  or  would  he.  aa  id- 
triguiog,  overbearing,  toomful  and  woridly  dispoutioa ;  and  it' 
point  of  fact,  it  is  the  only  aoheme  of  religion  that  iospirM  in  iH 

roeaaeit  reptile,  that  m&pi  out  ita  path  oa  t]ie  earth  by  lines  of  alim^  aotf 
be  of  equal  worth  sod  reapecCabllity.  act  mly  in  tbe  li^t  o(  tb«  Botf  da 
buL  by  a  strange  eontradiction  even  before  maa'a  own  reason.  Fbr  raai*t 
<lU  the  sources  of  esteem  and  the  lore  faunded  on  e«te«ni,  and  what«*«r  dw 
pre-supposes  a  irlll  and  Ibereiu  a  possible  trsascendeace  to  Um  nalaU 
world ;  mankind,  as  br  a<  my  eiperience  has  exteaded  (and  I  am  Isa  tk* 
the  least  of  maoy  irhom  1  euuld  cile  as  having  formed  llie  very  saaM  jftif 
ment),  are  on  the  whole  distiogutabed  from  the  other  beasts  ineoaipsraUjr 
more  to  tbeir  diasdvanta^  by  Ijiog,  trearbery.  icgratitode^  mailsyi, 
thirst  of  blood,  and  by  eeusualiliea  which  botb  in  sort  and  clsgrve  jl  wooU 
be  libelliog  thmr  brother-besstg  to  call  bestial,  thso  to  thor  advaiitsg*  bf  a 
greater  extent  of  btellect.  And  what  indeed,  abstracted  &om  the  free-win, 
wiild  this  iDt«Uect  be  but  n  rnnrc  sboirj  iastin'it  of  more  Tariont  spptiea- 
tioD  indeed,  but  far  less  secure,  useful,  or  adapted  to  its  purpoaes,  IImb  tbs 
instinct  of  birds,  insects,  and  the  like.  In  diort,  as  I  bsTs  alaawhsrs  ob- 
served, compared  with  the  wiles  and  &ch>ries  of  the  spider,  or  with  tt* 
cuoning  of  the  fox,  it  would  be  but  a  more  effloresoeot,  and  for  (bat  nsj 
cause  B  leas  effideat,  salt  to  preserve  the  bog  from  patrefyi^  befor*  its  da- 
lined  Hour. 

Well  may  the  words  of  Isaisb  be  applied  sad  addressed  to  (he  lianhai 
and  followers  of  this  sect,  or  rather,  I  would  >sy,  to  their  tenets  as  personi- 
fied— Tht  uord  oftht  Lard  wat  imio  Ikmi,  prtapt  npon  pnetpt,  limi  i^oa 
lmt,}unaliltUandtfM'6aliUh.UuaHifymighlgomd/aUhaetvmr^mid 
il  broktn  and  tpartd.  Wheri/on,  Asar  tit  word  o/tAs  LerJ,  yt  lamfiil 
mm  that  ruU  thit  peoplt  I  Btcauu  yt  bavt  taid.  We  Imp4  mods  a  riismssl 
with  draih.  and  aith  heU  art  tss  at  agntment  I  T<mr  (wmmiU  wilk  dtttk 
ihall  be  onnuf'nt  and  your  agrttmnU  mth  htll  Utall  not  tamd.  fbr  ysar 
btd  it  tkoTler  than  that  a  man  can  trMeh  hiinadf  t^at  it,  mtd  A* 
namnttr  tha»  (Aot  lu  can  itrm  him**,' "     ' 
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adheients  a  contempt  for  the  underataodingB  of  all  who  difier 
from  them.*  But  be  this  as  it  may,  and  whatever  be  it«  efiects, 
it  is  not  probable  that  Christianity  will  have  any  direct  influence 
on  men  who  pay  it  no  other  compliment  than  that  of  calling  by 
its  name  tlie  previous  dictates  and  decisions  of  their  own  mother- 
wit. 

Still,  however,  the  more  numerous  class  is  of  those  who  do  not 
tronhle  themselves  at  all  with  religious  matters,  which  they  resign 
to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  But  whilst  not  a  few  among 
these  men  consent  to  pray  and  hear  by  proxy ;  and  whilst  others, 
more  attentive  to  the  prudential  advantages  of  a  decorous  charac- 
ter, yield  the  customary  evidence  of  their  Church-membership ; 
bat,  this  performed,  are  at  peace  with  themselves,  and 

thiiik  tUeir  Suodaj's  taek 


As  much  as  God  or  man  can  fairly  ask ; — 

there  exists  amongst  the  most  respectable  laity  of  our  cities  and 
great  towns,  an  active,  powerful,  and  enlarging  minority,  whose 
industry,  while  it  enriches  their  families,  is  at  the  same  time  a 
support  to  the  revenue,  and  not  seldom  enlivens  their  whole 
neighborhood :  men  whose  lives  are  free  from  all  disreputable 
infirmities,  and  of  whose  activit}-  in  the  origination,  patronage, 
and  management  both  of  charitable  and  of  religious  associations, 
who  must  not  have  read  or  heard  ?  and  which  who  that  has, 
will  dare  deny  to  be  most  exemplary  ?  After  the  custom  of  our 
fiireiathers,  and  their  pure  household  religion,  these,  in  so  many 
lesperts  estimable  persons,  are  for  the  greater  part  in  the  habit 
of  having  family-prayer,  and  a  portion  of  Scripture  read  every 
morning  and  evening.  In  this  class,  with  such  changes  or  sub- 
•titntions  ss  the  peculiar  tenets  o(  the  sect  require,  we  must 
include  the  sensible,  orderly  and  beneficent  Society  of  the  Friends. 
Here  then,  if  anywhere  (that  is,  in  any  class  of  men ;  for  the 
present  argument  is  not  concerned  with  individuals),  we  may 
expect  to  find  Christianity  tempering  commercial  avidity  and 
sprinkling  its  holy  damps  on  the  passion  of  accumulation.  This, 
I  say,  we  might  expect  to  find,  if  an  undoubting  belief  in  the 

•  A  CalvinistyOr  MoraTian,  for  instance,  would  lament  oTcr  a  disbeliever 
in  their  pceoliar  teoeta,  as  over  one  from  whom  the  gift  of  faith  had  been 
hitherto  witliholdm ;  but  would  readily  join  in  attestation  of  his  taknts, 
UanoDg,  good  morals,  and  all  natural  giffcs.^1827. 
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threata  sad  proiniH*  of  B«n 
of  peTBODsl,  domestie,  and  n 
that  ChiiBtwnity,  the  power  :     t 
and  irradiate  the  whole  inteU 
to  overoome  the  ipirit  of  the       rt 
were  tbuud  wantiiig,  ahoold  we 
I  we  not   compelled   to  ii 


itnd  a  conMqnent  repdani; 

eanor,  sufficed  to  FoaatitnU 

ege  of  which  ia  go  to  rawv 

aad  moT&l  life  of  man.  aa 

I.     IT  this,  the  appointed  iMt, 

t  be  I'oiced  to  appreliend,  aa;, 

it  the  spirit  of  pmdenlial 


motive,  however  ennohled  ly  ths  I      ^itudc  aad  awfulneH  of  in 
objects*  and  thou^  m  the  tern         on  of  a  lower, — it  tatj  bt 

'  And  in  thii  alona,  Paley,  by  ■  oM  of  tc -mi  altogether  ftrbiLruT-.  ^M* 
the  disUudioa  bctvesn  prodcnoa  and  Tirttu?,  the  former  bda^  Mlf-Iort  is 
it>  >ppli«>tioo  to  tiM  inm  of  pun  md  ^aa  uri;  that  is  likdy  to  rMoH  t»  « 
■s  the  oonaequeiK*  of  onr  mUooi,  in  tk«  pvetnt  life  only ;  vbLle  1^  laUa 
ii  the  aame  tdf-lore,  that  logetb«r  with  tlio  pruoDl  ouuiequvacc*  ol  on 
actioiu,  takM  in  likewiie  the  tnor*  inpcrliuit  cnjojnneQta  in-  aaBettagt 
vhidi,  BMordiogl;  tu  we  obey  or  Saober  Hit  kziovu  oyninuuiib.  Gat  \tt 
promiud  to  beatov,  or  tbreateoed  to  iufliul,  en  u>  in  ihe  iifv  tjn  miH.' 
According  to  this  writer,  it  become*  tbe  iluly  .1'  :\  raii.iii.ii  i'l  ■  ,■  n^ml  til 
urould  be  more  pertinent  to  enj,  of  a  aentient  animal  capable  of  loreeaat)  M 
reduce  hia  will  to  an  habitual  coiaddeoee  with  his  raatm,  oo  do  olbc 
ground,  but  becauae  be  believea  that  God  it  able  and  determined  eitliB'  la 
gratify  or  to  tortnent  him.  Thiii,  tbe  great  principle  of  the  Qoapal,  tU 
we  are  bound  to  Inve  our  neigbbare  aa  ouraelrea  and  Ood  above  all,  nnat, 
if  tranelated  into  a  consieteucy  with  this  theory  of  enlighteaed  aetf-lora, 
run  thua :  On  tbe  grouad  of  our  fear  of  torment  and  onr  ezpeotatioa  of 
pleasure  from  an  infinitely  powerful  Being,  ve  are  muler  a  prudentia]  alfi- 
gatiun  of  acting  towards  our  neigbbore  oa  if  we  loTcd  thou  equally  with 
ourselves;  but  ultimately  and  in  very  truth  to  love  ouraelTca  only.  And 
this  ia  the  work,  this  the  aystem  of  moral  and  political  philosophy  cited  aa 
highest  authority  in  our  Senate  and  Courts  of  Judicature  I  And  {atil 
worse  I)  this  is  tbe  teit-booli  tor  the  moral  lectures  at  one  of  our  Unirer^ 
ties,  justly  the  most  celebrated  for  scientific  ardor  and  manly  't-i"*^-;^  It 
IS  not  without  a  pang  of  filial  sorrow  that  1  make  thia  fci*Vti*fc^lff^*^i*, 
which  nothing  could  have  cxturt«d  from  me  but  the  atrongeat  ooDTietioD  of 
tbe  mischievous  and  debasing  tendencies  of  that  wide-spread  ayatem,  ia 
which  the  Works  of  Paley  (his  Sermons  excepted)  act  not  the  IM*  poai- 

'  "  And  from  thii  accoont  of  obhgation  it  foUowa,  that  yrt  are  obliged  t» 
notbiog  bat  what  we  ourselves  are  to  gaio  or  lose  scmNthiog  bj ;  tbr  natk- 
ing  else  can  be  a  vioUnt  motive  to  us.  As  we  should  not  b«  oUiged  to  obc; 
the  lawa  or  the  ma^Btratc,  unless  rewards  or  punishment*,  pleeanra  or 
pun,  eomehow  or  other,  depended  upon  our  obedienea ;  so  neUha'  *biiald 
we,  without  the  aame  reason,  be  obliged  to  do  what  ia  right,  to  jiimIIii 
virtoe,  or  to  obey  tbe  command*  of  Ood"— Faley,  Monl  and  Mit  fU, 
h  ii.  ft  !,  «f  poMtim. 
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Um  eonamencement  (and  not  leldom  the  occasion)  of  a  higher 
lUte, — is  not,  even  in  respect  of  morality  itself,  that  ahiding  and 
continuous  principle  of  action,  which  is  either  one  with  the  faith 
ipoken  of  by  St.  Paul,  or  its  immediate  oilspring.  It  can  not  he 
that  spirit  of  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Christ,  by  which  the 
soul  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  it ;  and  which  our  Saviour  him- 
self announces  as  a  being  born  again.  And  this  indispensable 
act,  or  influence,  or  impregnation,  of  which,  as  of  a  divine  tradi- 
tion, the  eldest  philosophy  is  not  silent ;  which  Hashed  through 
the  darkness  of  the  pagan  mysteries ;  and  which  it  was  therefore 
a  reproach  to  a  master  in  Israel,  that  he  had  not  already  known ; 
this  is  elsewhere  explained,  as  a  seed  which,  though  of  gradual 
deTelopment,  did  yet  potentially  contain  the  essential  form  not 
merely  of  a  better,  but  of  another  life  ; — amidst  all  the  frailties 
and  transient  eclipses  of  mortality  making,  I  repeat,  the  subjects 
of  this  regeneration  not  so  properly  better  as  other  men,  whom 
therefore  the  world  could  not  but  hate,  as  aliens.  Its  own  native 
growth,  to  whatever  height  it  had  been  improved  by  cultivation 
(whether  through  the  agency  of  blind  sympathies,  or  of  an  intelli- 
gent self-interest,  the  two  best  guides  to  the  loftiest  points  to  which 
the  worldly  life  can  ascend),  the  world  has  always  been  ready 
and  willing  to  acknowledge  and  admire.  Theijareof  the  world: 
therefore  speak  th^ijout  of  the  heart  of  the  tvorld  {Ik  tov  xda/iov) 
ami  the  world  heareth  them. — ^1  John  iv.) 

To  abstain  from  acts  of  wrong  and  violence,  to  be  moreover  in- 
dustrious, useful,  and  of  seemly  bearing,  are  qualities  presupposed 
in  the  Gospel  code,  as  the  preliminary  conditions,  rather  than  the 
proper  and  peculiar  effects,  of  Christianity.  But  they  are  like- 
wise qualities  so  palpably  indispensable  to  the  temporal  interests 
of  mankind  that,  if  we  except  the  brief  iVenzies  of  revolutionary 
riot,  there  never  was  a  time,  in  which  the  world  did  not  profess 
to  reverence  them  :  nor  can  we  state  any  period,  in  which  a  more 
than  ordinary  character  for  assiduity,  regularity,  and  charitable- 
ness did  not  secure  the  world's  praise  and  favor,  and  were  not 
calculated  to  advance  the  individual's  own  worldly  interests  :  pro- 

ciouA  part,  because  the  most  decorous  and  plausible.  The  fallacious  sophis- 
try of  the  groundiug  principle  in  this  whole  system  has  been  detected  by 
Dea  Cartes,  and  Bishop  Butler ;  aud  of  late  years,  with  great  ability  and 
oriipnality.  by  Mr.  Hazlitt. 
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-vided  only,  that  tiii  mBnneTs  and  professed  tenflta  ynm  tbow  if 
■ome  known  and  allowed  bod)-  of  men. 

1  ask  then,  what  is  the  fact  ?  We  are — and,  till  its  good  par> 
poses,  which  are  many,  have  been  all  achiered.  and  ww  cti 
come  Bomething  better,  lon(r  may  we  rontinoe  suob  '. — k  Im^i 
entefprising,  and  eommeroial  nation.  The  habits  attadtrd  19' 
this  character  must,  if  there  exist  no  adequate  couBter; 
inevitably  lead  us,  under  the  specious  names  of  utility,  pradioal 
knowledge,  and  so  forth,  to  look  at  all  things  through  the  mn  ~ 
of  tho  market,  and  to  estimate  the  worth  of  all  piusuits  and  ala 
tainments  by  their  marketable  ralue.  In  this  does  the  ipirii  ot 
trade  consist.  Now  would  the  general  experience  bear  ub  o 
the  aasertioD,  that  amid  the  absence  or  declension  of  nil  otlut 
antagonist  forces,  there  is  found  in  the  very  oircls  of  the  tradiqf 
and  opulent  themaetves,  in  the  increase,  namely,  of  rdigimn  pf>< 
feesors  among  them,  a  eprinn  of  resistance  to  the  excess  of  tha 
commercial  impetus,  Irom  the  imprewive  exampto  »f  tknr  i» 
worldly  feelings  evidenced  by  their  moderation  in  winldlf  po^ 
suits  ?  I  fear,  that  we  may  anticipate  the  answer  TrbsrvTcr  the 
religious  zeal  of  such  professors  does  not  likewise  manifeat  JtHlf 
by  the  glad  devotion  of  as  large  a  portion  of  their  tinw  and  iv- 
dustry,  as  the  duty  of  providing  a  fair  competeuce  for  themwlm 
and  their  families  leaves  at  their  own  disposal,  to  the  oompn- 
hension  of  those  inspired  writings  and  the  evcdution  of  tboae  png- 
nant  truths,  which  are  proposed  for  our  earnest,  sednloua  laaeaich, 
in  order  that  by  occupying-  our  understandings  they  may  man  and 
more  assimilate  our  aSections.  I  fear,  that  the  inquiring  tiaTelkr 
would  more  often  hear  of  zealous  rehgionists  who  have  r«ad  (and 
as  a  duty  loo  and  with  all  dne  acquiescence)  the  prophetic,  Woe 
to  them  that  join  house  to  house  attd  lay  field  tofidd,  that  they 
may  be  alone  in  the  landf — and  yet  find  no  object  dsiimn  the 
beauty  of  the  prospect  from  their  window  or  even  from  their 
castle  turrets  so  annoyingly,  as  a  meadow  not  their  own,  or  a  field 
under  plowing  with  the  beam-end  of  the  plow  in  the  hands  of 
its  humble  owner!  I  fear  that  he  must  too  oftot  make  report 
of  men  lawful  in  their  dealings,  Scriptural  in  their  language, 
alms-givers,  and  patroEis  of  Sunday-schools,  who  are  yet  reaistlen 
and  overawing  bidders  at  all  land  auctions  in  their  neighborhood, 
who  live  in  the  centre  of  farms  without  leases,  and  tenants  with- 
out attachments  I     Or  if  his  way  should  lis  through  oar  great 
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towns  and  manufacturing  districts,  instances  would  grow  cheap 
with  him  of  wealthy  religious  practitioners,  who  never  travel  for 
orders  without  cards  of  edificatiou  in  prose  and  verse,  and  small 
tracts  of  admonition  and  instruction,  all  "  plain  and  easy,  and 
suited  to  the  meanest  capacities  ;'  who  pray  daily,  as  the  first 
act  of  the  morning  and  as  the  last  of  the  evening.  Lead  us  not 
into  temptation  ;  but  deliver  us  from  evil/  and  employ  all  the 
interval  with  an  edge  of  appetite  keen  as  the  scythe  of  death  in 
the  pursuit  of  yet  more  and  yet  more  of  a  temptation  so  perilous, 
that  (as  they  have  full  of\en  read,  and  heard  read  without  the 
least  questioning,  or  whisper  of  douht)  no  power  short  of  omnipo- 
tence could  make  their  deliverance  from  it  credible  or  conceivable. 
Of  all  denominations  of  Christians,  there  is  not  one  in  existence 
or  on  record  whose  whole  scheme  of  faith  and  worship  was  so 
expressly  framed  for  the  one  purpose  of  spiritualizing  the  mind 
and  of  abstracting  it  from  the  vanities  of  the  world,  as  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  not  one,  in  which  the  members  are  connected, 
and  their  professed  principles  enforced,  by  so  effective  and  won- 
derful a  form  of  discipline.  But  ia  the  zeal  of  their  founders  and 
first  proselytes  for  perfect  spirituality  they  excluded  from  their 
sjTstem  all  ministers  specially  trained  and  educated  for  the  minis- 
try, with  all  professional  theologians  :  and  they  omitted  to  provide 
£>r  the  raising  up  among  themselves  any  other  established  class 
of  learned  men,  as  teachers  and  schoolmasters  for  instance,  in  their 
stead.  Even  at  this  day,  though  the  duakers  are  in  general  re- 
markably shrewd  and  intelligent  in  all  worldly  concerns,  yet 
learning,  and  more  particularly  theological  learning,  is  more  rare 
among  them  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  and  rank  in  life,  and 
holden  in  less  value,  than  among  any  other  known  sect  of  Chris- 
tians. "VMiat  has  been  the  result  ?  K  the  occasion  permitted, 
I  could  dilate  with  pleasure  on  their  decent  manners  and  deco- 
rous morals,  as  individuals,  and  their  exemplary  and  truly  illus- 
trious philanthropic  eflbrts  as  a  Society.  From  all  the  gay  and 
tinsel  vanities  of  the  world  their  discipline  has  preserved  them, 
and  the  English  character  owes  to  their  example  some  part  of 
its  manly  plainness  in  externals.  But  my  argument  is  confined 
to  the  question,  whether  religion  in  its  present  state  and  under 
the  present  conceptions  of  its  demands  and  purposes  does,  even 
among  the  most  religious,  exert  any  efficient  force  of  control  over 
the  commercial  spirit,  the  excess  of  which  we  have  attributed  not 
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ta  the  wclent  and  mngnitude  of  the  commerce  itself,  bal  to  ife 
absunce  or  imperfection  of  its  appointed  checks  and  couitleruetdi. 
Now  &a  the  system  of  the  Frienda  in  ils  first  intention  i«  of  lU 
others  moBt  hostile  to  ivorWly-nundediieBS  on  the  one  band  ;  uii 
»f.  on  the  other,  the  adherents  of  this  system  both  in  confesnioDi 
practice  confine  Christianity  to  feelings  and  moticcs  ;  they  nnj 
be  selected  &h  representatives  of  the  strict,  hot  unstudied  aaS  Dtt- 
ini]Ukring,  religionists  of  every  denomiDalion.  Thdr  rhaiBdc^ 
istic  propenaties  -will  supply,  therefore,  no  vnfaiT  t«st  for  iht 
degree  of  resistance,  which  our  present  Christianity  18  capaUi  rf 
opposing  to  the  cupidity  of  a  trading  people.  That  spcdea  «f 
Christianity  I  mean,  which,  as  far  as  knowledge  and  tb«  fa^nlUB 
of  thought  are  concerned. — which,  as  far  a§  the  rr'tr-*'-  i-' 
grandeur  of  the  ijiielleptiial  man  is  in  question — i- 
ex  ti-nipore .'  A  ChriMiaiiity  poHred  in  on  th';  ■ 
and  all  at  once,  as  from  a  shower-bat}) :  and  which,  whatever  it 
may  be  in  the  heart,  yet  for  the  understanding  and  reaam  n  fon 
boyhood  onward  a  thing  past  and  perfected.  If  the  almost  om- 
versal  opinion  be  tolerably  correct,  the  question  is  answered. 
But  I  by  no  means  appropriate  the  remark  to  the  wealthy  Qjukoa, 
or  even  apply  it  to  them  in  any  particular  or  eminent  sense,  when 
1  say,  that  often  as  the  motley  reflexes  of  my  experience  move  in 
long  procession  of  manifold  groups  before  me,  the  distiDgttiahed 
and  world-honored  company  of  Christian  Mammonista  appean 
to  the  eye  of  my  imagination  as  a  drove  of  camels  heavily  ladeo, 
yet  all  at  full  speed,  and  each  in  the  confident  expectation  of  pass- 
ing through  the  eye  of  the  needle,  without  stop  or  halt,  both  beast 
and  baggage. 

Not  without  an  uneasy  reluctance  have  I  ventured  to  tell  the 
truth  on  this  subject,  lest  I  should  be  charged  with  the  indulgence 
of  a  satirical  mood  and  an  uncharitable  spleen.  But  my  c<hi- 
science  bears  me  witness,  and  I  know  myself  too  near  the  grave 
to  trifle  with  its  name,  that  I  am  solely  actuated  hy  a  sense  of  the 
exceeding  importance  of  the  subject  at  the  present  moment.  I 
feel  it  an  awful  duty  to  exercise  the  honest  liberty  of  free  utter 
ance  in  so  dear  a  concernment  as  that  of  preparing  my  conntiy 
for  a  change  in  its  external  relations,  which  must  come  sooner  or 
later  ;  which  I  believe  to  have  already  commenced  ;  and  that  it 
will  depend  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  mind  of  the  nation,  and  above  all  in  the  kims  and  mling 
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opinions  of  our  gentry  and  moneyed  men,  whether  it  is  to  cast  down 
our  strength  and  prosperity,  or  to  fix  them  on  a  firmer  and  more 
angnst  hasis.  **  Surely  to  every  good  and  peaceahle  man  it  must 
in  nature  needs  be  a  hateful  thing  to  be  the  displeaser  and  mo- 
lester of  thousands ;  *  *  *  but  when  God  commands  to  take  the 
trumpet  and  blow  a  dolorous  or  a  jarring  blast,  it  lies  not  in  man's 
will  what  he  shall  say  and  what  he  shall  conceal."* 

That  my  complaints,  both  in  this  and  in  my  former  Lay  Ser- 
mon, concerning  the  same  errors,  are  not  grounded  on  any  pecu- 
liar notions  of  mine,  the  following  remarks  of  a  great  and  good 
man,  not  less  illustrious  for  his  piety  and  fervent  zeal  as  a  Chris- 
tian, than  for  his  acuteness  and  profundity  as  a  philosopher,  may, 
perhaps,  be  accepted  as  proof 

"  Prevailing  studies,"  he  observes,  "  are  of  no  small  consequence 
to  a  state,  the  religion,  manners,  and  civil  government  of  a  coun- 
try ever  taking  some  bias  from  its  philosophy,  which  afiects  not 
only  the  minds  of  its  professors  and  students,  but  also  the  opin- 
ions of  all  the  better  sort,  and  the  practice  of  the  whole  people, 
remotely  and  consequentially  indeed,  though  not  inconsiderably. 
Have  not  the  doctrines  of  necessity  and  materialism,  with  the 
consequent  denial  of  man's  responsibility,  of  his  corrupt  and  fal- 
len nature,  and  of  the  whole  scheme  of  Redemption  by  the  in- 
carnate Word  gained  ground  during  the  general  passion  for  the 
eorpuscularian  and  experimental  philosophy  which  hath  prevailed 
about  a  century  ?  This  indeed  might  usefully  enough  have  em- 
ployed some  share  of  the  leisure  and  curiosity  of  inquisitive  per- 
lons.  But  when  it  entered  the  seminaries  of  learning,  as  a  ne- 
cessary accomplishment  and  as  the  most  important  part  of  knowl- 
edge, by  engrossing  men's  thoughts  and  fixing  their  minds  so 
much  on  corporeal  objects,  it  hath,  however  undesignedly,  not  a 
little  indisposed  them  for  spiritual,  moral,  and  intellectual  mat- 
ters. Certainly,  had  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  and  Socrates 
prevailed  in  this  age,  we  should  not  have  seen  interest  take  so 
zeneral  and  fast  hold  on  the  minds  of  men.  But  while  the  em- 
ployment of  the  mind  on  things  purely  intellectual  is  to  most 
nen  irksome,  whereas  the  sensitive  powers  by  our  constant  use 
>f  them  acquire  strength,  the  objects  of  sense  are  too  oflen  count- 
ed the  chief  good.  For  these  things  men  fight,  cheat,  and  scram- 
ble. Therefore,  in  order  to  tamo  mankind  and  introduce  a  sense 
•  HUton.     Reason  of  Church  OoTernment,  B.  ii.  Introd. — Sd. 
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of  virtue,  the  best  human  meanc  b  io  «xerein  thdr  andnsUadia^ 
to  ^ive  them  a  glimpee  of  ft  world  enperier  Ut  th«  •unnble ;  (d. 
while  the^-  take  pains  to  cherish  and  matntkin  tfas  auimal  lili.  to 
teach  them  Bot  to  neglect  the  iutellectu&l 

"  It  might  very  well  be  thought  setioiu  triflins  to  t«U  my  lei^ 
•.•n  that  the  frreatest  men  had  ever  a.  high  MtMm  loi  FUta; 
tvhose  n-ritingB  are  the  louchslone  of  b  hiutly  and  ahallow  uindi 
whosn  philosophy,  the  admiration  of  ages,  eupplii.'d  pairioti,  mag- 
istrates, and  lawgiven  to  the  moat  Iloumhing  rtates,  aa  well  M 
Fathers  to  the  Church,  and  Doctors  to  the  Schoola. 
daje  the  depth*  of  that  old  learning  are  rarelj  ikl 
yet  it  were  happy  for  these  lamia,  if  our  yonog  nobililyi 
try  inetead  of  modem  maxims  would  imbibe  the  not' 
great  men  of  antiquity.  But  in  thia  free^lhinldng  lime,  ntaay 
empty  head  is  shook  at  Ariislotle  and  Plato :  uid  the  writings  tt' 
these  celebrated  ancients  are  by  most  men  treated  on  a  level 

the  dry  ami  bnrbarjus  liiiL-iibrations  cl"  ibt'  Schoolineu.  It  im|, 
however,  he  modestly  presumed  that  there  are  not  many  usumf 
lu,  even  of  those  that  are  called  the  better  sort,  who  have  aum 
sense,  virtue,  and  love  of  their  country  than  Cicero,  who  in  a 
letter  to  Attieus  could  not  forbear  exclaiming,  O  SocraUt  et  So- 
cratici  viri!  nunquam  nobis  gratiam  referam.  Would  to  God, 
many  of  our  countrymen  had  the  same  obligations  to  thoM  So- 
cratic  writers  1  Certainly,  where  the  people  are  well  educated, 
the  art  of  piloting  a  state  is  beat  learnt  from  the  wiitinga  of 
Plato.  But  among  a  people  void  of  discipline  and  a  gentry  de- 
voted to  vulgar  cares  and  views,  Plato,  Pythagoras,  at»d  Ariatotle 
themselves,  were  they  hving,  could  do  but  little  goed." 

Thua,  then,  of  the  three  most  approved  antagoiusti  to  the 
spirit  of  barter,  and  the  accompanying  disposition  to  overralDe 
riches  with  all  the  means  and  tokens  thereof— of  the  three  fittest 
and  moat  Ukely  checks  to  this  tendency,  namely,  the  feeling  of 
ancient  birth  and  the  respect  paid  to  it  by  the  community  at 
large ;  a  genuine  intellectual  philosophy  with  an  accredited, 
learned,  and  pbiloeophic  class  ;  and,  lastly,  religion ;  we  have 
Ibund  the  first  deolining.  the  second  not  existing,  and  the  thiid 
efficient,  indeed,  in  many  respects  and  to  many  excellent  pur- 
pose*, only  not  in  this  particular  direction  :  the  rdigion  ben 
spoken  of,  having  long  since  parted  company  with  that  inqnia- 
tive  and  bodcish  theology  which  tends  to  de&aud  the  ttudent  <i 
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hif  worldly  wiidom,  inanimcli  as  it  diverts  his  mind  firom  the  ac- 
eamalafion  of  wealth  hy  pre-occupying  his  thoughts  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge.  For  the  religion  of  hest  repute  among  us 
holds  all  the  truths  of  Scripture  and  all  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity so  Tery  transcendent,  or  so  very  easy,  as  to  make  study 
and  research  either  vain  or  needless.  It  professes,  therefore,  to 
hunger  and  thirit  after  righteousness  alone,  and  the  rewards  of 
the  righteous  ;  and  thus  habitually  taking  for  granted  all  truths 
of  spiritual  import  leaves  the  understanding  vacant  and  at  lei- 
sure for  a  thorough  insight  into  present  and  temporal  interests  : 
which,  doubtless,  ii  the  true  reason  why  its  followers  are  in  gen- 
eral such  shrewd,  knowing,  wary,  well-informed,  thrifty,  and 
thriving  men  of  business.  But  this  is  likewise  the  reason,  why 
it  neither  does  nor  can  check  or  circumscribe  the  spirit  of  barter ; 
and  to  the  consequent  monoply  which  this  commercial  spirit  pos- 
sesses, must  its  oiTvrbalance  be  attributed,  not  the  extent  or  mag- 
nitude of  the  commerce  itself 

Before  I  enter  on  the  result  assigned  by  me  as  the  chief  ulti- 
mmte  cause  of  the  present  state  of  the  country,  and  as  the  main 
ground  on  which  the  immediate  occasions  of  the  general  distress 
have  worked,  I  must  entreat  my  readers  to  reflect  that  the  spirit 
of  trade  has  been  a  thing  of  insensible  growth  ;  that  whether  it 
be  enough,  or  more  or  less  than  enough,  is  a  matter  of  relative, 
rather  than  of  positive,  determination ;  that  it  depends  on  the 
degree  in  which  it  is  aided  or  resisted  by  all  the  other  tendencies 
that  co-exist  with  it ;  and  that  in  the  best  of  times  this  spirit  may 
be  said  to  live  on  a  narrow  isthmus,  between  a  sterile  desert  and 
a  stormy  sea,  still  threatened  and  encroached  on  either  by  the 
too  much  or  the  too  little.  As  the  argument  does  not  depend  on 
any  precise  accuracy  in  the  dates,  I  shall  assume  it  to  have  com- 
menced as  an  influencing  part  of  the  national  character,  with  the 
institution  of  the  public  funds  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  and 
from  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  to  have  been  hurry- 
ing onward  to  its  maximum,  which  it  seems  to  have  attained 
during  the  late  war.  The  short  interruptions  may  be  well  rep- 
resented as  a  few  steps  backward,  that  it  might  leap  forward  with 
an  additional  momentum.  The  words,  old  and  modern,  then  and 
now  are  applied  by  me,  the  former  to  the  interval  between  the 
Heformation  and  the  Revolution ;  and  the  latter  to  the  whole  pe- 
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riod  Bince  Jhc  Revolution  :  the  one  from  UCO  10  1680.  thi:  othvt 
from  1680  to  the  present  time. 

Hanng  premised  this  explanation,  I  cao  now  relum  an  intelli- 
gible answer  to  a.  question,  that  u-ill  have  risen  ia  the  reiditr'* 
mind  during  his  perusal  of  the  last  three  or  four  pagee.  Bow.  it 
-will  be  objected,  does  all  this  apply  to  the  pre^nt  tiues  in  pu- 
tii^iilar  1  When  was  the  industrious  part  of  mankind  not  attacW 
to  the  pureuits  most  likely  to  reward  their  industry  ?  Ww  tla 
wish  to  make  a  fortune,  or,  if  yon  prefer  an  invidious  phiSM,  tb* 
li^Bt  of  lucre,  less  natural  to  our  forefathers  than  to  their  dooead- 
ants  ?  If  you  «ay  that  though  a  not  les  frequent,  nor  Icaa  pov- 
erfut  pusion  with  them  than  with  us,  it  yet  met  with  a  ran* 
frequent  and  more  powerful  check,  a  stivnger  and  more  advMUfd 
boundaiy-line  in  the  religion  of  old  times,  and  in  the  faith,  fuh- 
ion,  habits,  and  authority  of  the  religions  :  in  what  did  thiidii^r^ 
ence  consist ;  and  in  what  way  did  these  points  of  diflenoee  Mt! 
If  indeed  the  antidote  in  question  once  poasesMd  virtues  trhidi  it 
no  longer  posseues,  or  not  in  the  same  degree,  what  is  the  ingre- 
dient, cither  added,  omitted,  or  diminished  since  that  time,  wbici 
can  have  rendered  it  less  efficacious  now  than  then  ? 

Well !  (1  might  reply)  grant  all  this  :  and  let  both  the  pnrfec- 
sion  and  the  professors  of  a  spiritual  principle,  as  a  couiiterpoise 
to  the  worldly  weights  at  the  other  end  of  the  balance,  bo  iup 
posed  much  the  same  in  one  age  as  in  the  other.  Assume  for  a 
moment,  that  1  can  establish  neither  the  fact  of  its  present  lener 
efficiency,  nor  any  points  of  difference  capable  of  acconntiBg  for 
it.  Yet  it  might  still  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  objection,  that 
as  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  with  it  the  spirit  of  own- 
merce,  has  increased  fifly-fold  since  the  commencement  of  the 
latter  period,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  counterweight  should  he 
as  great  as  it  was  in  the  former  period  :  to  remain  (he  same  in 
its  eflect,  it  ought  to  have  become  very  much  greater.  Bnt 
though  this  be  a  consideration  not  less  important  than  it  is  obvi- 
ous, yet  1  do  not  purpose  to  rest  in  it.  I  affirm  that  a  difierence^ 
may  he  shown,  and  of  no  triOing  importance  as  to  that  one  point, 
to  which  my  present  argument  is  confined.  For  let  it  be  remem' 
hered  that  it  is  not  to  any  extraordinary  influences  of  the  religioai 
principle  that  1  am  referring,  not  to  voluntary  pover^,  or  wqnes- 
tration  from  social  and  active  life,  or  schemes  of  mottificatioii. 
/  speak  of  religion  merely  as  1  should  o(  awj  "trotldly  object,  which. 
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as  fkr  AS  it  employs  and  interests  a  man,  leaves  less  room  in  his 
mind  for  other  pursuits :  except  that  this  must  be  more  especially 
the  case  in  the  instance  of  religion,  because  beyond  all  other  in- 
terests it  is  calculated  to  occupy  the  whole  mind,  and  employ  suo- 
eessively  all  the  faculties  of  man  ;  and  because  the  objects  which 
it  presents  to  the  imagination  as  well  as  to  the  intellect  can  not 
be  actually  contemplated,  much  less  can  they  be  the  subject  of 
freqnent  meditation,  without  dimming  the  lustre  and  blunting 
the  rays  of  all  rival  attractions.  It  is  well  known,  and  has  been 
observed  of  old,  that  poetry  tends  to  render  its  devotees*  careless 
of  money  and  outward  appearances,  while  philosophy  inspires  a 
contempt  of  both  as  objects  of  desire  or  admiration.  But  religion 
is  the  poetry  and  philosophy  of  all  mankind  ;  unites  in  itself  what- 
ever is  most  excellent  in  either,  and  while  it  at  one  and  the  same 
time  calls  into  action  and  supplies  with  the  noblest  materials 
both  the  imaginative  and  the  intellective  faculties,  superadds  the 
interests  of  the  most  substantial  and  homc-fclt  reality  to  both,  to 
the  poetic  vision  and  the  philosophic  idea.  But  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  similar  effect  it  must  act  in  a  similar  way  ;  it  must  reign 
in  the  thoughts  of  a  man  and  in  the  powers  akin  to  thought,  as 
well  as  exercise  an  admitted  influence  over  his  hoj)es  and  fears, 
and  through  these  on  his  deliberate  and  individual  acts. 

Now  as  my  first  presumptive  proof  of  a  difference  (I  might  al- 
most have  said,  of  a  contrast)  between  the  religious  character  of 
the  period  since  the  Revolution,  and  that  of  the  period  from  the 
accession  of  Edward  VI.  to  the  abdication  of  James  II.,  I  refer  to 
the  sermons  and  to  the  theological  works  generally  of  the  latter 
period.  It  is  my  full  conviction  that  in  any  half-dozen  sermons 
of  Donne,  or  Taylor,  there  are  more  thoughts,  more  facts  and 
images,  more  excitements  to  inquiry  and  intellectual  effort,  than 
arc  presented  to  the  congregations  of  the  present  day  in  as  many 
churches  or  meetings  during  twice  as  many  months.     Yet  both 

*  Jlie  error  tamen  et  levi$  hac  insauia  quantat 

Virtutet  habeat^  sic  eoUige :  vati»  avarus 
yon  temere  est  animus  ;  versus  amat,  hoc  stucUt  unum  ; 
Detrimental  fuff as  tervorumj  incendia  ridet; 
Nonfraudem  socio^  puerove  incogitat  ullam 
Pupillo ;  vivit  siHguit  et  pane  seeundo : 
Militia  quanqu€nn  piger  et  mains,  utilis  urbi. 

HoRAT.  Epzbt.  u.  l  118. 
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these  were  the  moet  popular  pteacheia  of  their  lime^  «~«rc  Ivrtti  I 
with  enthusiasm  by  crowded  and  promiscuous  audience*,  and  tb*  1 
eficct  produced  by  tiieit  eloquence  was  bolden  iu  TeveteDtial  uul 
alTectionate  remembrance  by  many  allendonls  ou  iheir  nunuuy, 
who,  like  the  pioua  haac  Watton,  were  not  thenieelfos  men  i:f 
mucli  leanuDg  or  education.  Id  addition  to  this  laci,  think  like- 
wise ou  the  large  and  numerous  ediliona  of  massy,  closely  piuit«d 
folios:  the  impressioiiB  to  large  and  the  ediljoue  so  numetani^ 
that  all  the  industry  of  destruction  for  the  last  hundred  yean  bu 
but  of  iate  sufficed  lo  make  them  rare.  From  the  long  liM  ^ 
lect  thoM  works  alone,  which  we  know  to  have  been  Um  DM  | 
current  and  favorite  works  of  their  day  :  and  of  these  agkia  ■• 
more  than  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  had  »  pl«c«  ik  tW 
Ecanlieat  libraries,  or  perhaps  with  the  Bible  and  ComrooB  Pnyw 
Book  to  have  fonned  the  hbrary  of  their  owner.  Tet  on  the  tin- 
gle shelf  so  filled  wo  should  llud  almost  every  possible  quesUoo, 
that  could  interest  or  instruct  a  reader  whose  whole  heart  wu  in 
his  religion,  discussed  with  a  command  of  intellect  that  seems  lo 
exhaust  all  the  learning  and  logic,  ail  the  historical  and  moral 
relations,  of  each  several  subji-ct.  The  very  length  of  the  d3>- 
ccurses,  with  which  these  rich  Eouls  of  wit  and  knowledge  liied 
the  eyes,  ears,  and  liearlfi  of  their  crowded  oongregationa,  are  a 
source  of  wonder  now-a-daya,  and  (we  may  add)  of  Belf-ooognlD- 
lation,  to  many  a  sober  Christian,  who  forgets  with  wh&t  deli^ 
he  himself  has  listened  to  a  two  hours'  harangue  on  a  loui  or  tax, 
or  at  the  trial  of  some  remarkable  cause  or  culprit.  Tfa«  tnuln 
of  the  interest  makes  and  explains  the  whole  difierenoa.  Fa 
though  much  may  be  fairly  charged  on  the  revolution  in  tha 
mode  of  preaching  as  well  as  in  the  matter,  since  the  &m1i  mora- 
mg  .and  fervent  noon  of  the  Reformation,  when  there  wka  mi 
need  to  visit  the  conventicles  of  fanaticism  in  order  lo 

S«e  Qod*!  ambawador  b  pulpit  stand, 

Wliere  the/  oould  take  ootm  from  hia  Icnk  wad  hand ;  - 

And  from  his  spoddng  aotiou  bear  away  ' 

More  aermoQ  tluut  our  preaobera  use  to  say ; 

yet  this  too  must  be  referred  to  the  some  ahange  in  the  habits  of 
men's  minds,  a  change  that  involves  both  the  shepherd  and  the 
flock  :  though  like  many  other  eSects,  it  tends  to  rqaoduee  nti 
■trengthon  its  own  oanse. 
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The  lait  point  to  which  I  shall  appeal,  is  the  warmth  and  fre- 
qoency  of  the  religious  controversies  during  the  former  of  the  two 
periods ;  the  deep  interest  excited  by  them  among  all  but  the 
lowest  and  most  ignorant  classes ;  the  importance  attached  to 
them  by  the  very  highest ;  the  number,  and  in  many  instances 
the  transcendent   merit,  of  the    controversial   publications — in 
short,  the  rank  and  value  assigned  to  polemic  divinity.     The  sub- 
jects of  the  controversies  may  or  may  not  have  been  trifling ; 
the  warmth  with  which  they  were  conducted,  may  have  been 
di^iroportionate  and  indecorous  ;  and  we  may  have  reason  to  con- 
gimtnlate  ourselves  that  the  age  in  which  we  live,  is  grown  more 
indulgent  and  less  captious.      The  fact  is  introduced   not   for 
its  own  sake,  but  as  a  symptom  of  the  general  state  of  men's 
feelings,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  direction  and  main  channel, 
in  which  the  thoughts  and  interests  of  men  were  then  flowing. 
We  ail  know  that  lovers  are  apt  to  take  oflcnce  and  wrangle 
with  each  other  on  occasions  that  perhaps  are  but  trifles,  and 
whicb  assuredly  would  appear  such  to  those  who  had  never  been 
onder  the  influence  of  a  similar  passion.     These  quarrels  may  be 
no  proofs  of  wisdom  ;  but  still  in  the  imperfect  state  of  our  na- 
tore  the  entire  absence  of  the  same,  and  this  too  on  far  more 
serious  provocations,  would  excite  a  strong  suspicion  of  a  compar- 
ative indiflierence  in  the  feelings  of  the  parties  toward  each  other, 
who  can  love  so  coolly  where  they  profess  to  love  so  well.     I 
shall  believe  our  present  religious  tolerancy  to  proceed  from  the 
abondance  of  our  charity  and  good  seuse,  when  I  can  see  proofs 
that  we  are  equally  cool  and  forbearing  as  litigators  and  political 
partisans.     And  1  must  again  entreat  my  reader  to  recollect  that 
the  present  argument  is  exclusively  concerned  with  the  requisite 
correctives  of  the  commercial  spirit,  and  with  religion  therefore 
no  otherwise  than  as  a  counter-charm  to  the  sorcery  of  wealth  : 
and  my  main  position  is,  that  neither  by  reasons  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  nor  by  facts  of  actual  experience,  are 
we  justified  in  expecting  this  from  a  religion  which  does  not  em- 
ploy and  actuate  the  understandings  of  men,  and  combine  their 
tflections  with  it  as  a  system  of  truth  gradually  and  progres- 
sively manifesting  itself  to  the  intellect ;  no  less  than  as  a  system 
of  motives  and  moral  commands  learnt  as  soon  as  heard,  and 
containing  nothing  but  what  is  plain  and  easy  to  the  lowest  ca- 
pacities.    Hence  it  is  that  objects,   the  ostensible  ^uucv^U  oC 
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which  1  have  felt  it  my  diity  to  oppose,*  and  objecia,  which  ud 
the  measures  fur  the  atlaiament  of  which  possess  mj  gooi  yriiia* 
and  have  hod  the  hutnble  tribute  of  my  public  advocacy  anil  t|K 
pinuse — I  am  here  alluding  to  the  British  and  Pordga  Bible  So- 
ciety— may  yet  oonverge,  as  to  the  point  now  in  question.  Thcj 
may,  both  alike,  be  sjinptoms  of  the  same  predominaiit  di^o*- 
tioii  to  that  coablion-system  iu  Ohrietianity,  tor  the  expTOMOn  of 
which  theologians  have  invented  or  appropriated  (he  Una, 
Syiicretiun  :t  although  the  former  may  be  an  omiaoua,  ihe 
latter  an  auspicious  symptom  ;  though  tho  one  may  bo  wane 
from  bad,  while  the  otiier  is  an  iiiBlane«  of  good  educed  fran 
evil.  Kay,  I  will  dare  confess  that  I  know  not  how  to  think 
otherwise,  when  I  hear  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  publicly  esclaim. 
— {and  not  viewing  it  as  a  lesser  inconvenience  to  be  endured  (at 
the  Rtlainmeut  of  a  far  SJ^ater  eood.  but  as  a  thing  desirable  aoil 

to  be  preferred  for  its  own  sake)— No  note* !     No  iiwl' 

Distribute  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  only  among  the  poor  I— > 
declaration  which  from  any  lower  quarter  I  should  have  ben 
under  the  temptation  of  attributing  either  to  a  fanatical  notiiM 
of  immediate  illumination  supereeding  the  necesaity  of  hnman 
teaching,  or  to  an  ignorance  of  difficulties  which  (and  what  more 
worthy  ?)  have  successfnlly  employed  all  the  learning,  aagaei^, 
and  unwearied  labors  of  great  and  wise  men,  and  eminent  ht- 
vants  of  Christ,  during  all  the  a^es  of  Christianity,  and  will 
doubtless  continue  to  yield  new  fruits  of  knowledge  and  insgfat 
to  a  long  series  of  followers.  J 

•  Sen  Statesmans  Manual,  I.  p.  460. 

f  Clrmenlia  EvangtUca  (vrites  a  Germau  theologian  of  the  laat  outuTj) 
gwiti  maliona  habtnda  til,  puriorii  dBclrina  niiiot,  milii  gtudttm,  at  —AU* 
tumrn,  of  vigilant,  at  teduelonaa  impatient.  lite  tero  Syncrttitmia,  qmm 
Leu'dicetu  aptid  fuia  tantopiTe  eollaiidanl,  nuiguam  a  me  niii  meretrix  atuiul, 
fidri  vet  pigra  eel  ilnlm  tui  ignarit  ptolet,  ponha  auien  indolit  teadarit 
gtstlrix,  el  guanun  nee  tintera  Jidti.  nee  jmutnn  earitat  et)mmerari  ferrL 

The  true  Oogpel  spirit  of  toleralioD  we  ehotild  r^;ard  aa  a  matroo,  ■ 
kind  ami  gentle  guardian  indeed  of  the  pure  doctrine,  but  ii«dnlonB,  bat 
vigilant,  but  impatieot  of  eedueert.  Thin  Syncretism  oa  the  eontrarj, 
vhicb  the  Lnodieeaos  amoog  ns  joio  in  extolling  so  highly,  shall  ixiwhcr* 
hear  from  tne  other  or  better  name  than  that  of  harlot,  the  o&spritig  of  a 
belief  either  slutliful  or  ignorant  of  iU  own  oonditioo,  tai  then  the  paraot 
of  worldlj-mintledoess,  and  with  whom  therefore  neither  aiooere  laith  ttm 
genuioe  charity  will  endure  to  auodate. 
fj  am  well  aware  that  by  thMC  open  aicnrala,  that  with  moBli  to  kanor 
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Thoni^h  an  overbalance  of  the  commercial  spirit  is  involyed  in 
the  deficiency  of  its  counterweights  ;  yet  the  facts  that  exemplify 
the  mode  and  extent  of  its  operation  will  afford  a  more  direct 
and  satisfactory  kind  of  proof  And  first  I  am  to  speak  of  this 
overbalance  as  displayed  in  the  commercial  world  itself  But  as 
this  IB  the  first,  so  is  it  for  my  present  purpose  the  least  impor- 
tant point  of  view.  A  portion  of  the  facts  belonging  to  this 
division  of  the  subject  I  have  already  noticed  ;  and  for  the  re- 
mainder let  the  following  suffice  as  the  substitute  or  representa- 
tive. The  moral  of  the  tale  I  leave  to  the  reader's  own  reflec- 
tions. Within  the  last  sixty  years  or  perhaps  a  somewhat  larger 
period  (for  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  nicety  of  dates,  and  the  doc- 
uments are  of  easy  access),  there  have  occurred  at  intervals  of 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  each,  certain  periodical  revolutions 
of  credit.  Yet  revolution  is  not  the  precise  word.  To  state  the 
thing  as  it  is,  I  ought  to  have  said,  certain  gradual  expansions 
of  credit  ending  in  sudden  contractions,  or,  with  equal  propriety, 
ascensions  to  a  certain  utmost  possible  height,  which  has  been 
different  in  each  successive  instance  ;  but  in  cver\*  instance  the 
attainment  of  this  its  7ie  plus  ultra  has  been  instantly  announced 
by  a  rapid  series  of  explosions  (in  mercantile  language,  a  crash) 
and  a  consequent  precipitation  of  the  general  system.  For  a  short 
time  this  Icarian  credit,  or  rather  this  illegitimate  ofl'spring  of 
confidence,  to  which  it  stands  in  the  same  relation  as  Phaeton  to 
his  parent  god  in  the  old  fable,  seems  to  lie  stunned  by  the  fall ; 
bnt  soon  recovering,  again  it  strives  upward,  and  having  once 
more  regained  its  mid  region, 

tbenco  manv  a  leajnie. 

As  in  a  cloudy  chair,  ascending  rides 
Audacious ; — 

till  at  the  destined  zenith  of  its  vaporous  exaltation. 

All  unawares,  fluttering  its  pennons  vain, — 
Plurab  down  it  drops. — 


and  praise  in  many,  there  is  something  to  correct  in  all,  parties,  I  shall 
provoke  many  enemies  and  make  never  a  friend.  If  I  dared  abstain,  how 
gUdly  should  I  have  so  done  I  Would  that  the  candid  part  of  my  judges 
would  peruse,  or  re-peruse  the  affecting  ancl  most  eltKiuent  introductory  pages 
of  Milton  8  second  book  of  his  "  lU-ason  of  Church  Government  urged,  Ac,,** 
and  give  me  the  credit,  which  my  conscience  Wars  me  witness  I  am  entitled 
to  cL^irn.  for  all  the  moral  feelings  expressed  in  that  exquisite  passage. 
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Or  Uial  I  may  deEcend  myself  to  the  cool  eleotflnt  of  |irwe,— 
alarm  and  suspicion  gradually  diminish  into  a  judieioua  cites 
spectnoM ;  but  by  little  and  little  circuni9p««tion  giv«s  way 
the  desire  and  emidoiis  amhition  of  doing  busiiteea  ;  till ' 
and  incaution  on  the  one  side,  tempting  and  encouragiog 
adventure,  want  of  principle,  and  confederacies  of  IsIbo  cndh 
the  other,  the  movements  of  trade  becorae  yearly  gayer  wd  gi^ 
dier,  and  cad  at  length  in  a  vortex  of  hope*  and  hazuda,  tf 
blinding  pasaions  and   blind  practices,  which  should   hara  b«S 
lefl  where  alone  they  ought  ever  to  have  been  found,  4 
wicked  lunacies  of  the  gaming-table. 

I  am  not  ignorajit  that  the  power  and  circumatanlial 
of  the  nation  has  been  increasing  during  the  Miine  period, 
an  arcolerated  force  miprecedented  in  any  country,  the 
of  which  bears  the  same  proportion  to  il^  productive  Miil  ;  ibI 
partly,  perhaps,  even  in  conEequence  of  this  syKtera.  By  faciH- 
lating  the  means  of  enterprise,  it  must  hav«  called  into  activiij 
a  midtitude  of  enterprising  iiidividuak  and  a  variety  of  talrait 
that  would  otheru-ise  have  lain  dormant :  while  by  the  same 
ready  supply  of  excitements  to  labor,  together  with  its  matenals 
and  inatmmeuts,  even  an  unsound  credit  has  been  able  within  > 
short  time  to*  substantiate  itself  I  shall  perhaps  be  totd  too. 
that  the  very  evils  of  this  system,  even  the  periodical  craah  itself, 
arc  to  be  regarded  but  as  so  much  superfluous  steam  ejected  by 
the  escape  pipes,  and  sufely  vulves  of  a  self-regulating  machine  : 
and  lastly,  that  in  a  free  and  trading  country  all  things  find  their 

I  have  ae  little  disposilion  as  motive  to  recant  the  principle*, 
which  in  many  forms  and  through  various  channels  I  have  labored 

*  If  by  the  digpln;  of  forged  Bank  nutea  a  speeolitor  shonid  wHUwh 
the  belief  of  hia  being  a  men  of  Urf^e  fortoiie.  and  gun  a  tamponry  uafr 
dence  la  his  own  paper-money ;  and  if  by  largv  vagcs  so  paid  ha  ibooU 
■timubite  a  number  of  iodoleot  UIghlandera  to  brbg  a  tract  of  waat«  Uod 
into  profitable  cultivation,  tbe  promiuorj  notes  of  the  owiier,'wIii(]i  it- 
rired  (beir  Brat  value  from  a  delusion,  would  end  in  represoitillg  a  na) 
properly,  and  this  their  own  product,  A  moat  improbable  case  t  ta  iB 
accidental  features,  I  reply,  rather  thnn  in  its  enentiol*.  Eoir  mai^  tboo- 
»and  acres  have  been  redsimed  frcnn  otter  unproduetivaieas,  how  mtoy 
doubled  in  value,  by  the  agency  of  notei  issued  beyond  the  bmaJUt  vpital 
of  the  bank  or  firm  that  ciroulated  them,  or  at  b««t  on  capital  ■tfoatiod 
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to  profNigate  ;  but  there  is  surely  no  iucoDsistency  in  yielding  ail 
due  honor  to  the  spirit  of  trade,  and  yet  charging  sundry  evils 
which  weaken  or  reTerse  its  blessings  cm  the  over-balance  of  that 
spirit,  taken  as  the  paramoimt  principle  of  action  in  the  nation 
at  laige.     Much  I  still  concede  to  the  aignments  for  the  preseut 
scheme  of  things,  as  adduced  in  the  preceding  paragraph  :  but  I 
likewise  see,  and  always  have  seen,  much  that  needs  winnowing. 
Thus  instead  of  the  position,  that  all  things  find,  it  would  be  less 
eqniTocal  and  far  more  descriptive  of  the  fact  to  say,  that  things 
are  always  finding  their  level :  which  might  be  taken  as  the  para- 
phrase or  ironical  definition  of  a  storm.     But  persons  are  not 
things — ^bnt  man  does  not  find  his  level.     Neither  in  body  nor  in 
■ool  does  the  man  find  his  level.     Aflcr  a  hard  and  calamitous 
season,  during  which  the  thousand  wheels  of  some  vast  manu- 
lartor}'  had  remained  silent  as  a  frozen  waterfall,  be  it  that  plenty 
has  returned  and  that  trade  has  once  more  become  brisk  and  stir- 
ring :  go,  ask  the  overseer,  and  question  the  parish  doctor,  whether 
the  workman*s  health  and  temperance  with  the  staid  and  respect- 
ful manners  best  taught  by  the  inward  dignity  of  conscious  self- 
support,  have  found  their  level  again  !    Alas !    I  have  more  than 
once  seen  a  group  of  children  in  Dorsetshire,  during  the  heat  of 
the  dog-days,  each  with  its  little  shoulders  up  to  its  ears,  and  its 
chest  pinched  inward,  the  very  habit  and  fixtures,  as  it  were,  that 
had  been  impressed  on  their  frames  by  the  former  ill-fed,  ill- 
clothed,  and  unfuelled  winters.     But  as  with  the  body,  so  or  still 
wgiie  with  the  mind.     Nor  is  the  efiect  confined  to  the  laboring 
classes,  whom  by  an  ominous  but  too  appropriate  change  in  our 
phraseology  we  are  now  accustomed  to  call  the  laboring  poor.     I 
can  not  persuade  myself  that  the  firequency  of  failures  with  all 
the  disgraceful  secrets  of  fraud  and  folly,  of  unprincipled  vanity 
in  expending  and  desperate  speculation  in   retrieving,  can  be 
familiarized  to  the  thoughts  and  experience  of  men,  as  matters 
of  daily  occurrence,  without  serious  injur)'  to  the  moral  sense  : 
more  especially  in  times  when  bankruptcies  spread,  like  a  fever, 
It  once  contagious  and  epidemic ;  swiil  too  as  the  travel  of  an 
earthquake,  that  with  one  and  tho  same  chain  of  shocks  opens 
the  ruinous  chasm  in  cities  that  have  an  ocean  between  them  ! — 
in  times,  when  the  fate  flies  swifler  than  the  fear,  and  yet  the 
report,  that  follows  the  Hash,  has  a  ruin  of  its  own  and  arrives 
hot  to  multiply  the  blow ! — when  princely  capitals  are  often  but 
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tho  telegraphs  of  diitant  c&laiaity :  and  etill  wone,  wImd  m 
man's  treasure  is  safe  who  h&s  adopted  the  oidinaiy  nieau  ft 
safety,  neither  tho  high  nor  ths  humble  ;  when  the  lonl'*  Rtrti 
and  the  farmer's  alore,  intrualed  perhaps  but  oa  yeatercUj,  mn 
asked  after  at  closed  doora  I — but  worst  of  oU.  in  its  morml  bfb- 
enccs  as  well  as  in  the  cruelty  of  sulTenng,  when  the  old  labcv- 
er's  savings,  the  precious  robberies  of  self-denial  from  eTcrj  day't 
comfort ;  when  the  orphan's  funds  ;  the  widow'a  livelihood  ;  tlie 
fond  coafiiling  sister's  humble  fortune ;  are  found  among  tho  ne- 
tims  to  the  remorseIe£i  mania  of  dishonest  Bpeeulalion.  or  to  the 
desperate  cowardice  of  erDbarrasEmenl.  and  the  drunken  itajor 
of  a  usurious  selfishness  which  for  a  few  months'  respite  dan* 
incur  a  debt  of  guilt  and  infamy,  for  which  the  grave  itaeU  caa 
plead  no  statute  of  limitation.  Name  to  me  ajiy  reToltttku  re- 
corded in  history,  that  was  not  followed  by  a  depravation  of  (ht 
national  morals.  The  Roninn  character  during  the  Triumviraie, 
and  under  Tiberius :  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  Paris  at  the 
present  moment, — are  obvious  instances,  ^"hat  is  the  main 
cause?  The  sense  of  in^iceurity.  On  what  ground  then  dare  we 
hope  that  vriX\i  the  same  accompaniment,  commercial  revolutioiu 
should  not  produce  the  same  clTeet,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
their  sphere  ? 

But  these  blessings — with  all  the  specific  terms,  into  wfaiak 
this  most  comprehensive  phrase  is  to  bo  resolved  ?  Dan  «•  na- 
pack  the  bales  and  cases  so  marked,  and  look  at  the  artielet,  om 
by  one  ?  Increase  of  human  life  and  increase  of  the  meau  of 
life,  it  is  true,  reciprocally  cause  and  efiect :  and  the  geoini  of 
commerce  and  manufacture  has  been  the  cause  of  hoth  to  a  de- 
gree that  may  well  excite  our  wonder.  But  do  the  last  rwotta 
justify  our  exultation  likewise  ?  Human  life,  alas  !  je  bat  tbe 
malleable  metal,  out  of  which  the  thievish  picklock,  the  slave's 
collar,  and  the  assassin's  stiletto  are  formed  as  well  as  the  dealing 
axe,  the  feeding  plow-share,  the  defensive  sword,  and  the  me- 
chanic tool.  But  the  subject  is  a  painful  one  :  and  Ibrtiuiatdy 
the  labors  of  others,  with  the  communications  of  medical  men 
concerning  the  state  of  the  manufacturing  poor,  have  rendered  it 
unnecessary.  I  n'ill  rather  (though  in  a  strict  method  it  iboold, 
perha|)S,  be  reserved  for  the  following  head)  relate  a  speeoh  mads 
to  me  near  Fort  Augustus,  as  I  was  travelling  on  foot  thnM^^ 
Ibe  Highlands  of  Scotland.     The  speaker  was  an  eld«riy  sad  i» 
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ipeetable  widow,  who  expressed  herself  with  that  simple  elo- 
quence, which  strong  foeliDg  seldom  fails  to  call  forth  in  humhle 
IHe,  but  especially  in  women.  She  spoke  English,  as  indeed 
most  Highlanders  do  who  speak  it  at  all,  with  a  propriety  of 
phraie  and  a  discrimination  of  tone  and  emphasis  that  more  than 
compensated  for  the  scantiness  of  her  vocabulary.  Afler  an  af- 
fecting account  of  her  own  wrongs  and  ejectment  (which  how- 
ever, she  said,  bore  with  comparative  lightness  on  her,  who  had 
saved  up  a  wherewithal  to  live,  and  was  blessed  with  a  son  well 
to  do  in  the  world),  she  made  a  movement  with  her  hand  in  a 
circle,  directing  my  eye  meanwhile  to  various  objects  as  msCfking 
its  ontline :  and  then  obser>'ed,  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  a  sup- 
pressed and  slow  voice  which  she  suddenly  raised  and  quickened 
after  the  first  drop  or  cadence  : — "  "Within  this  space — how  short 
a  time  back !  there  lived  a  hundred  and  seventy-three  persons : 
and  now  there  is  only  a  shepherd,  and  an  underling  or  two. 
Yes,  Sir  I  One  hundred  and  seventy-three  Christian  souls,  man, 
woman,  boy,  girl,  and  babe;  and  in  almost  every  home  an  old 
man  by  the  fireside,  who  m*ou!'1  tell  vou  of  the  troubles  before 
our  roads  were  made  ;  and  many  a  brave  youth  among  them  who 
loved  the  birth-place  of  his  forefathers,  yet  would  swing  about  his 
broad  s^'ord  and  want  but  a  word  to  march  off'  to  the  battles 
over  sea :  aye,  Sir,  and  many  a  good  lass,  who  had  a  respect  for 
herself!  Well !  but  they  are  gone,  and  with  them  the  bristled 
bear,*  and  the  pink  haver,t  and  the  potato  plot  that  looked  as 
gay  as  any  flower-garden  with  its  blossoms  !  I  sometimes  fancy 
that  the  very  birds  are  gone,  all  but  the  crows  and  the  gleads  I 
Well,  and  what  then  ?  Instead  of  us  all,  there  is  one  shepherd 
man,  and  it  may  be  a  pair  of  small  lads — and  a  many,  many 
sheep  !  And  do  you  think,  Sir  I  that  God  allows  of  such  pro- 
ceedings?" 

Some  days  before  this  conversation,  and  while  I  was  on  the 
shores  of  Loch  Katrine,*  I  had  heard  of  a  sad  counterpart  to  the 

•  A  spedes  of  barley.  t  ^  species  of  oat». 

♦  The  lake  eo  widely  celebrated  since  then  by  a  poet,  to  whose  writings 
a  larg«r  nnmber  of  persons  have  owed  a  larger  portion  of  innocent,  refined, 
an«l  heart-bettering  amusement-,  than  porhap*  to  any  favorite  of  the  Muses 
recorded  in  English  literature:  while  the  most  learned  of  his  readers  must 
feel  grateful  for  the  mass  of  interesting  and  highly  instructive  information 
•eatt«red  throughout  his  works,  in  which  respect  Southey  is  his  only  rival 
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widow's  tale,  and  toLd  with  n  far  fiercer  indignatjon,  of  ft  " 
who  had  raised  a.  company  from  the  country  round  about,  fi 
love  that  was  boniQ  to  his  name,  and  wlio  gained  high  |i 
ment  in  consequence  :  aud  that  it  was  but  a  Email  pan  of  1] 
that  he  took  away  whom  be  brought  hnck  ngnin.  £ 
were  the  thanks  which  the  folks  bad  both  lor  ihoso  ti 
back  with  him.  Boaie  btitul,  and  more  in  daiigur  of  blu 
for  those  that  had  perished  iu  the  hospital*,  aud  fur  ll 
in  battle,  lighting  lor  or  beside  him  1  'Why  that  t 
were  all  turned  out  of  their  lanns  before  tho  year  w«»  i 
sent  to  wander  like  so  many  gipsies,  unless  they  xviiuld  c 
shed  thoir  gray  hairs,  at  ten  penee  a  day,  over  the  ne^ 
Had  there  be«n  a  price  set  upon  his  head,  and  his  e 
been  coming  upon  him,  he  needed  but  have  whistled,  and  a  1 
dred  brave  lads  would  have  made  a  wall  of  flame  round  al 
him  with  the  flash  of  their  broad-swords  '.  Now  if  the  Freneh  ^ 
should  come  among  us,  as  (it  is  said)  they  will,  let  him  whittl« 
to  his  sheep  and  see  if  they  will  fight  for  him  1"  The  frequencv 
with  which  1  heard,  during  tny  solitary  walk  from  the  end  of 
Looh-Lomond  to  Inverness,  confident  expectations  of  the  kind  ei- 
pressed  in  his  concluding  words — nay,  far  too  oAen  eager  hope* 
mingled  with  vindictive  resolves — I  spoke  of  with  complaint  and 
regret  to  an  elderly  man,  whom  by  his  dresa  and  way  of  epeaJdiig 
[  took  to  be  a  schoolmaster.  Long  shall  I  recollect  his  reply  : 
"  0,  Sir,  it  kills  a  man's  love  for  his  countrj',  the  hardshipi  of 
life  coming  by  change  and  with  injustice !"  I  was  sometinM 
afterwards  told  by  a  verj-  sensible  person  who  had  studied  tha 
mysteries  of  political  economy,  and  was  therefore  ootitled  lo  bv 
listened  to,  '  that  more  fooil  was  produced  iu  consequence  of  thit 
revolution,  that  the  mutton  must  be  eaten  eomewhero.  and  what 
differeuco  where  ?  If  three  were  fed  at  Manchester  instead  of 
two  at  Ulencoe  or  the  Trosachs,  the  balance  of  human  enjuymeot 
was  in  favor  of  the  former.'  I  have  passed  through  many  a 
manufacturing  town  since  then,  and  have  watched  many  a  group 
of  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  going  to,  or  reluming  Iran, 
many  a  factory,  but  I  could  never  yet  persuade  myself  to  be  of 
bis  opinion.  Men.  I  still  think,  ought  to  be  weighed  not  twantcd. 
Their  worth  ought  to  be  the  final  estimate  of  their  value. 

Among  the  occasions  and  minor  causes  of  this  change  in  tbc 
ur  land-owners,  and  as  being  itself  a  can- 
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■eqnent  on  that  fystem  of  credit,  the  outline  of  which  was  given 
in  a  preceding  page,  the  universal  practice  of  enhancing  the  sale 
price  of  every  article  on  the  presumption  of  had  dehts,  is  not  the 
least  noticeable.  Nor,  if  we  reflect  that  this  additional  per  cent- 
age  18  repeated  at  each  intermediate  stage  of  its  elaboration  and 
distribution  from  the  grower  or  importer  to  the  last  retailer  in- 
cIuaiTely,  will  it  appear  the  least  operative.  Necessar}',  and 
therefore  justifiable,  as  this  plan  of  reprisal  by  anticipation  may 
be  in  the  case  of  each  individual  dealer,  yet  taken  collectively 
and  without  reference  to  persons,  the  plan  itself  would,  I  suspect, 
startle  an  unfamiliarized  conscience,  as  a  sort  of  nondescript 
piracy,  not  promiscuous  in  its  exactions  ouly  because  by  a  curious 
anomaly  it  grants  a  free  pass  to  the  oHending  party.  Or  if  the 
la'w  maxim,  volentidus  non  Jit  injuria,  is  applicable  in  this  case, 
it  may  perhaps  be  described  more  courteously  as  a  Benefit  Society 
of  all  the  careful  and  honest  men  in  the  kingdom  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  dishonest  or  improvident.  It  is  mentioned  here, 
however,  as  one  of  the  appendages  to  the  twin  paramount  causes, 
the  paper  currency  and  the  national  dobt.  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
eonjoint  results.  Would  we  learn  what  these  results  are  ; — 
what  they  have  been  in  the  higher,  and  what  in  the  most  nu- 
merous, class  of  society  ?  Alas  !  that  some  of  the  intermediate 
Toands  in  the  social  ladder  have  been  broken  and  not  replaced, 
is  itself  one  of  these  results.  Retrace  the  progress  of  things  from 
1792  to  1813,  when  the  tide  was  at  its  height,  and  then  as  far  as 
its  rapidity  will  permit,  the  ebb  from  its  first  turn  to  the  dead  low- 
water  mark  of  the  last  quarter.  Then  see  whether  the  remain- 
der may  not  be  generalized  under  the  following  heads,  p'luctua- 
tion  in  the  wages  of  labor,  alternate  privation  and  excess  (not 
in  all  at  the  same  time,  but  successively  in  each)  consequent  im- 
providence, and  over  all  discontent  and  a  system  of  factious  con- 
federacy : — these  form  the  history  of  the  mechanics  and  lower 
ranks  of  our  cities  and  towns.  In  the  countr}'  a  pcasantr)'  sink- 
ing into  pauperism,  step  for  step  with  the  rise  of  the  farmer's 
profits  and  indulgences.  On  the  side  of  the  landlord  and  his 
compeers,  we  shall  find  the  presence  of  the  same  causes  attested 
by  answerable  effects.     Great  as  their  almost  magical  eflcots* 

*  Daring  the  composition  of  this  shoct  I  have  had  and  availed  mysolf  of 
the  opportunity  of  peniung  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the 
year   1816.     The  numerooB  reflections,  which  this  mott  ecrtraordiDsry 
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were  on  the  increoae  orpric«e  in  tlie  neuessiuiee  of  life,  thej  wnt 
elill  greater.  dlEpTDportionolly  gresli;t.  in  all  particles  o(  show  a^ 
luxury.  With  few  exceptions,  it  toon  became  dil£cult,  and  il 
length  impracticable,  for  ihe  gentry  of  the  land,  for  the  pcNHHcn 
of  fixed  property  to  retain  tho  runic  of  their  ancestors,  or  ihfir  owa 
former  establishniOQU,  without  Joining  in  the  gaaeral  oompetitigK 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  trading  spirit.  Their  dcpamhia 
n-ere  of  courBe  either  ftcleoted  from  or  driven  into  the  saout  adtly ; 
while  the  temptation  of  obtaining  more  than  the  legal  inl«rert  fat 
their  principot  became  more  and  more  etrong  with  all  penon 
who,  neither  trading  nor  farming,  had  lived  on  th«  inteml  tf 
their  fortunes.  It  was  in  this  latter  ciaM  that  the  rash,  and  laa 
frequently,  ibc  unprincipled  projector  foitud  Ui*  readiest  dnfM. 
Had  we  but  the  secret  history  of  the  building  speculatioaa  onlyii 
the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  too  many  of  its  pages  \roald  mpp!} 
an  affiicting  but  inslruclive  comment.  That  both  here,  and  ia 
all  other  departments,  this  increased  mmntntum  in  the  sptril  «1 
trade  has  been  followed  by  results  of  the  most  desirable  uatun.  I 
have  mj-self,*  exerted  my  best  powers  to  evince,  at  a  period  whsB 
la  present  the  fairest  and  most  animating  features  of  the  system, 
and  to  prove  their  vast  and  chaim-like  influence  on  the  powv 
and  resources  of  the  nation  appeared  it  duly  of  patriotism.  Nothr 
ing.  however,  was  advanced  incompatible  with  the  position,  which 
even  then  I  did  not  conceal,  and  which  from  the  eamo  sense  rf 

volume  excited  in  nij  rolod.  I  can  not  evrn  touch  on  in  tbia  cluing  tbect  li 
a  Work  that  lin«  Already  cxtenilfd  br  beyond  my  origiiul  purpOM;  T  ' 
bad  I  peraecd  it  nt  Ibc  eonunenmneDt.  I  shoold  alUl  haT«  felt  it  B 
to  direct  the  nnua  force  of  my  snimadTeniiniB  s^iosl  the  dnngM 
ot  State-empirioa.  1  wn  not,  iack'ed,  ignorint  of  the  aiii,  which  tiM^4l  _ 
from  oilier  quarter* :— nor  am  1  nov  Bslumad  of  twt  having  antiMpalMt  II 
extent  Iliere  ia.  buwevor,  ODC  commuDication  (p.  208  to  Ht)  ti 
M-wely,  from  vbieb,  with  tbi^  alatement  only  of  Ibe  pusag*  on  titho,  I  (■ 
not  vitbhold  my  eotire  admiratiaD.  It  almost  rcdMiiiB  the  reroaiDdor  of  tb* 
Report. 

■  In  a  variety  of  articles  pnbliaLed  at  diBorcat  periods  in  tho  Uctniaf 
Post  and  Oourier:  but  villi  mnat  sa«xt»  in  tlie  Euay,  befijrre  eitad,  a 
Vulf^  Errors  on  Taxalion.  which  bnJ  llie  sdvimlsgK  of  being  transftmiJ 
almust  entire  to  tbe  iwluiaus  of  u  daily  paptir,  ofLlie  largest,  oirculAlMB,  aol 
from  thenee.  in  larger  or  smaller  extracts,  to  several  of  our  prnTiarisl 
Joumsls.  It  vu  Ukeirise  reprinted  in  two  of  the  Amerieaa  Fedsralist 
papers :  and  a  translatioa  appeared,  1  have  been  told,  in  tha  F 
CorrrtfrndtiiUn. 
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intj  I  am  now  attempting  to  display  ;  namely,  that  the  extcn- 
mua  of  the  ooimnercial  spirit  into  our  agricultural  system,  added 
to  the  orer-balance  of  the  same  spirit,  even  within  its  own 
^here  ;  aggravated  by  the  operation  of  our  revenue  laws  ;  and 
finally  reflected  in  the  habits,  and  tendencies  of  the  laboring 
;  is  the  groundwork  of  our  calamity,  and  the  main  predis- 
canae,  without  which  the  late  occasions  would  some  of 
them  not  have  existed,  and  the  remainder  not  have  produced  the 
preaent  distresses. 

That  agriculture  requires  principles  essentially  different  from 
thoae  of  trade  ;  that  a  gentleman  ought  not  to  regard  his  estate 
as  a  merchant  his  cargo,  or  a  shopkeeper  his  stock, — admits  of 
an  easy  proof  from  the  dificrcnt  tenure  of  landed  property,*  and 
Irom  the  pniposcs  of  agriculture  itself,  which  ultimately  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  State  oi'  which  it  is  the  oflspring.  For  I 
do  not  include  in  the  name  of  agriculture  the  cultivation  of  a 
few  vegetables  by  the  women  of  the  less  savage  hunter  tribes. 
If  the  continuance  and  independence  of  the  State  be  its  object, 
the  final  causes  of  the  State  must  be  its  final  causes.  Let  us 
suppose  the  negative  ends  of  a  State  already  attained,  namely, 

•  The  very  idea  of  individual  or  private  property  in  our  present  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  and  according  to  the  current  notion  of  the  right  to  it, 
«M  originally  confined  to  movable  things :  and  the  more  movable,  the  more 
naeepCihle  of  the  nature  of  property.  IVoceeding  from  the  more  to  the 
IcH  perfect  right ;  we  may  l»'ing  all  the  objects  of  an  independent  owner- 
ifaip  wider  five  heads : — namely,  1,  precious  stones,  and  other  jewels  of  as 
ttST  transfer : — '2,  precious  metals,  and  foreign  coin  taken  as  weight  of 
BwUl : — 3.  merchandise,  by  virtue  of  the  contract  between  the  importer 
ad  the  sovereign  in  whose  person  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  common- 
wealth were  represented ;  that  is,  after  the  settled  price  had  been  paid  by 
the  former  for  the  permission  to  import,  and  received  by  the  latter  under 
the  farther  obligation  of  protecting  the  same : — 4,  the  ci>iu  of  the  country 
in  the  possession  of  the  natural  subjoct ;  and  last  of  all,  and  in  certain  cases, 
the  live  stock,  the  peculiuin  a  pecude.  Hence,  the  minds  of  men  were  most 
fiiml'sr  with  the  term  in  the  case  of  Jews  and  aliens :  till,  gradually,  the 
privileges  attached  to  the  vicinity  of  the  bishops  and  mitred  abbots  pre- 
pared an  asylum  for  the  fugitive  vassal  and  the  oppressed  franklin,  and 
thos  laid  the  first  foundations  of  a  fourth  class  of  freemen,  that  of  citizens 
and  burghers.  To  the  feudal  system  we  owe  the  forms,  to  the  Church  the 
sabataoee  of  our  liberty.  As  comment  take,  first,  the  origin  of  towns  and 
cities ;  next,  the  holy  war  waged  against  slavery  and  villenage.  and  with 
sadi  sueoess  that  the  law  Had  barely  to  sanction  opitajam  contummatum  at 
the  Restoration. 
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its  own  safety  by  me^ns  of  its  own  strength.  *4ul  tha  ptvlMbaa 
oi'  pereou  am!  properly  Ibi  all  its  mttnibere.  there  will  Um  t*- 
main  its  positive  cnda  : — 1,  lo  make  the  means  of  HibaiateaM 
more  easy  to  each  imlividual : — 2,  to  «ecure  to  each  of  ila  nan- 
bars  tlu:  hope'  of  bettering  hie  own  condition  or  that  of  hii  AA- 
diea  : — 3,  the  deTclopmeut  of  thoso  Cioultiea  which  mre  t— iliil 
to  his  humanity,  that  ia,  to  his  rational  and  mDral  being,  tio- 
der  the  last  head  I  do  not  mean  those  decrees  of  iatellectual  eal- 
tivation  which  distinguish  man  from  uiau  iu  the  uinM  anlbtd 
society,  but  those  only  that  raise  the  civilized  man  abora  A« 
barbarian,  the  Mvage,  and  the  brute.  I  reqture,  bow«m  ik 
the  part  of  the  Stale,  in  boh^tf  of  all  iia  members,  not  odf  ti^ 
outward  means  of  knowing  IJieir  essential  duties  and  di^liat  a 
men  and  free  men,  but  lihewise,  and  more  oEpc«iiilly,  the  diMOK- 
agement  of  all  such  tenures  and  relations  as  must  in  the  mr 
nature  of  ihiuga  render  this  knowledge  inert,  and  cause  tb«  fx^ 
seed  to  perish  as  it  fails,  t^uch  at  least  is  the  appointed  aim  0I 
a  State  :  and  at  whatever  dJBtance  from  the  ideal  mark  the  k- 
isling  eir(^umBtances  of  a  nation  may  unhappily  place  the  aeiui 
statesman,  sliil  every  movement  ou^ht  to  be  in  this  dircctioB. 
But  the  negative  merit  of  not  forwarding — the  exemption  from 
the  crime  of  neccaeitating — the  debasement  and  virtual  di«fmi- 
chiscment  of  any  class  of  the  community,  may  be  demanded  cf 
every  State  under  all  circumstances  :  and  the  Govemmeat  that 
pleads  difficulties  in  repulse  or  demur  of  this  claim  impeaebci  M 
own  wisdom  and  fortitude.  But  as  the  specific  ends  of  agrirol- 
lure  are  the  maintenance,  strength,  and  security  of  the  State,  m 
(I  repeat)  must  its  ultimate  ends  bo  the  same  as  those  of  tie 
Stale  :  even  as  the  ultimate  ends  of  Ihe  spring  and  wheels  of  a 
watch  must  be  the  same  39  that  of  l)ie  watch.  Vet  leaat  of  ail 
things  must  we  overlook  or  conceal,  that  morally  and  with  re- 
spect to   the  character  and   conscience  of  the   individuals,  ibe 

*  He  civiliipd  Dion  givti  up  those  •timiiLtDU  of  hop«  and  f«tr,  (bt  Imx- 
ture  or  altcrnstioa  of  which  oiiutituUa  the  chief  disrni  of  the  sarag*  lift: 
and  jtt  hia  Maker  has  distinguiabnl  him  from  the  brat«  that  peri^x*.  hf 
mokiog  hope  an  inatind  of  hia  aaliire  utd  on  iadJapeouiUD  oooditioa  of  kia 
Dioral  and  iotellectual  progresaion.  But  a  nMural  ioatiact  MxutituUa  a 
nataral  right,  aa  far  u  iU  gratitieatiaa  ■■  wnipaUble  nith  ibe  «qusl  ri^ 
of  olhera.  Q^im  oar  uiceatars  cUsied  tboae  wbo  vrre  incspaU*  of  littC' 
iog  their  oooditioD  from  that  of  their  pireata,  a*  bomjimen  or  viUtaft  t*^ 
ever  Bdvantsfeoasly  thaj  might  otharwite  be  titoated. 
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blmme  of  unfaithful  stewardship  is  aggravated  in  proportion  as 
the  difficaities  are  leas,  and  the  consequences,  lying  within  a  nar- 
row field  of  visioiki,  are  more  evident  and  afiecting.  An  injuri- 
oufl  syitem,  the  connivance  at  which  we  scarcely  dare  more  than 
Rgret  in  the  Cabinet  or  Senate  of  an  Empire,  may  justify  an 
earnest  reprobation  in  the  management  of  private  estates  :  pro- 
vided always,  that  the  system  only  be  denounced,  and  the  plead- 
ings confined  to  the  court  of  conscience.  For  from  this  court 
only  can  the  redress  be  awarded.  All  reform  or  innovation,  not 
won  firom  the  free  agent  by  the  presentation  of  juster  views  and 
nobler  interests,  and  which  does  not  leave  the  merit  of  having 
efiected  it  sacred  to  the  individual  proprietor,  it  were  folly  to  pro- 
pose, and  worse  than  folly  to  attempt.  Madmen  only  would 
dream  of  digging  or  blowing  up  the  foundation  of  a  house  in 
order  to  employ  the  materials  in  repairing  the  walls.  Nothing 
more  can  be  asked  oi*  the  8tate,  no  other  duty  is  imposed  on  it, 
than  to  withhold  or  retract  all  extrinsic  or  artificial  aids  to  an  in- 
jurious system  ;  or  at  the  utmost  to  invalidate  in  extreme  cases 
such  claims  as  have  arisen  indirectly  from  the  letter  or  unfore- 
seen operations  of  particular  statutes  :  claims  that  instead  of  be- 
ing contained  in  the  rights  of  its  proprietary  trustees  arc  encroach- 
ments on  its  own  rights,  and  a  destructive  trespass  on  a  part  of 
its  own  inalienable  and  untransferable  property — I  mean  the 
health,  strength,  honesty,  and  filial  love  of  its  children. 

It  would  border  on  an  afiiront  to  the  understandings  of  the 
members  of  our  Landed  Interest,  were  I  to  explain  in  detail 
what  the  plan  and  conduct  would  be  of  a  gentleman  ;*  if,  as  the 
result  of  his  own  free  conviction  the  marketable  produce  of  his 
estates  .were  made  a  subordinate  consideration  to  the  living  and 
moral  growth  that  is  to  remain  on  the  land — ^I  mean  a  healthful, 
ealloua-handed  but  high-and -warm-hearted  tenantry,  twice  the 
number  of  the  present  landless,  parish-paid  laborers,  and  ready  to 
march  off  at  the  first  call  of  their  country  with  a  Son  of  the 

•  Or  (to  put  the  question  more  justly  ns  well  as  more  candidly),  of  the 
Uod-owners  collectively : — for  who  is  not  aware  of  the  facilities  that  accom- 
pany a  ooaformity  with  the  general  priioticis  or  of  the  numerous  liindrauces 
that  retard,  and  the  final  imperfection  that  conmiouly  awaits,  a  deviation 
from  it  ?  On  the  distinction  between  things  and  persons  all  law  human  and 
diTine  10  grounded.  It  consists  in  this :  that  the  former  may  be  used  as 
mere  means ;  but  the  hitter  must  not  be  employed  as  the  means  to  an  end 
withoat  directly  or  indireetly  sharing  in  that  end. 

VOL.  VI  K 
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Home  »t  their  head,  because  under  no  appreheiniMj  of  btinf ' 
(forgiTB  the  lownes«of  the  eipreissioii)  nuircbe<l  off  at  thwfaiipa- 
of  a  land-tagter  i — if  the  admiltal  rule,  the  p&nuvtonnc  Mlf^oo*- 
mnndmenl,  were  compriacd  in  the  fued  resolve^I  will  iiti|W 
my  estate  lo  the  utmost ;  nnd  my  teul-rol!  !  will  rvM  w  on 
as,  but  no  more  ihau,  is  compatible  with  the  threw  gTMt  « 
(before  enumerated)  which  being  thow  of  my  Muntiy^ 
mine  indusively ; — this,  I  repast,  it  would  be  more  thr^ 
fluous  to  particularize.  It  is  a  pmblvm,  the  eolation  I 
may  be  eal'ely  iulruBtcd  to  the  comiDon  sense  of  every  01 
has  the  hardihood  to  a^k  himself  the  qnestiou.  But  how  « 
aging  even  the  approximatious  1«  each  a  cyKlem.  of  what  fi 
promise  the  few  trapncntary  uiuplea  are,  may  be  seen  in  I 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ior  1616,  p-  1 1 .  f rom  lh«  Eail  I 
of  Winehelaea's  comraunicalioii.  Ui  every  p^rapraph  of  wlu<i  ^ 
wisdom  aeems  lo  address  ub  in  behalf  of  goodiiesa. 

But  the  plan  of  my  argument  requires  the  reverse  of  ihi«  p»- 
ture.  1  am  to  ask  what  tlic  results  would  be,  on  the  tuppoiiiiMi 
that  agriculture  ia  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  trade  :  and  if  Uie 
necessary  answer  coincide  with  the  known  general  prmctJM,  ta 
show  the  connection  of  the  conse<]uenceE  with  the  present  stal* 
of  dietresB  and  uneasiness.  In  trade,  from  its  moat  innocent  iona 
to  the  abomination  of  the  African  commerce  nominally  abohihsd 
ailer  a  hard'fought  battle  of  twenty  years,  no  distinction  is  or  can 
be  acknowledged  between  tilings  and  persons.  If  the  latter  tir 
part  of  the  concern,  they  come  under  the  denomination  of  ih* 
former.  Two  objects  only  can  be  proposed  in  the  inanageincnt 
of  an  estate  considered  as  stock  in  trade — first,  tha.t  the  niiiuui 
shall  be  the  largest,  i]uickcs1.  and  securest  possible  ;  and  aecondl}, 
with  the  least  out-goings  in  the  providinir,  overlooking  and  eol- 
lecting  the  same, — whether  it  be  expenditure  of  money  paid  fin 
other  men's  time  and  attention,  or  of  the  tradesman's  own,  whicl 
are  to  him  money's  worth,  makes  no  diiierence  in  the  fcrgniomt 
Am  I  disposing  of  a  bale  ol'  goods  ?  The  man  whom  I  moat  lim 
and  esteem  must  yield  to  the  stranger  that  outbids  him;  or  if  it 
be  sold  on  credit,  the  highest  price,  with  equal  eecnnty,  mort 
have  the  preference.  I  may  fill  up  the  deficiency  of  my  ftiaad'! 
ofler  by  a.  private  giA,  or  loan ;  but  as  a  tradesman,  I  am  bonnd 
to  regard  honesty  and  established  character  themaelTea,  u  thing*, 
as  ■eoniitiM,  for  which  the  known  unprincipled  dealar  nuj  <At 
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unexceptionable  substitute.  Add  to  this,  that  the  security 
ing  equal,  I  shall  prefer,  eyen  at  a  considerable  abatement  of 
ice,  the  man  who  will  take  a  thousand  chests  or  bales  at  once, 
twenty  who  can  pledge  themselves  only  for  fifty  each.  For  1 
not  seek  trouble  for  its  own  sake ;  but  among  other  advantages 
•eek  wealth  for  the  sake  of  freeing  myself  more  and  more  from 
B  necessity  of  taking  trouble  in  order  to  attain  it.  The  personal 
irth  of  those,  whom  I  benefit  in  the  course  of  the  process,  or 
lether  the  persons  are  really  benefited  or  no,  is  no  concern  of 
ne.  The  market  and  the  shop  are  open  to  all.  To  introduce 
y  other  principle  in  trade,  but  that  of  obtaining  the  highest 
ice  with  adequate  security  for  articles  fairly  described,  would 

tantamount  to  the  position  that  trade  ought  not  to  exist.  If 
is  be  admitted,  then  what  as  a  tradesman  I  can  not  do,  it  can 
t  be  my  duty,  as  a  tradesman,  to  attempt :  and  the  only 
naining  question  in  reason  or  morality  is-^what  are  the 
>per  objects  of  trade.  If  my  estate  be  such,  my  plan  must  be 
make  the  most  of  it,  as  1  would  of  any  other  mode  of  capital. 

my  rents  will  ultimately  depend  on  the  quantity  and  value 
the  produce  raised  and  brou^^ht  into  the  best  market  from  my 
td,  I  will  intrust  the  latter  to  those  who  bidding  the  most  have 
)  largest  capital  to  employ  on  it :  and  this  1  can  not  efiect  but 
dividing  it  into  the  fewest  tenures,  as  none  but  extensive  farms 
II  be  an  object  to  men  of  extensive  capital  and  enterprising 
nds.  I  must  ])reier  this  system  likewise  for  my  own  ease  and 
:unty.  The  farmer  is  of  course  actuated  by  the  same  motives 
the  landlord :  and,  provided  they  are  both  faithful  to  their 
jagemcnts,  the  object  of  both  will  be :  1,  the  utmost  produce 
It  can  be  raised  without  injuring  the  estate  ;  2,  with  the  least 
■ible  consumption  of  the  produce  on  the  estate  itself;  3,  at 
i  lowest  wages  ;  and  4,  with  the  substitution  of  machinery  for 
man  labor  wherever  the  ibmier  will  cost  less  and  do  the  same 
irk.  What  are  the  modest  remedies  proposed  by  the  majority 
correspondents  in  the  last  Report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ? 
et  measures  be  taken  that  rents,  taxes,  and  wages  be  lowered, 
d  the  markets  raised  I  A  great  calamity  has  befallen  us  from 
portation,  the  lessened  purchases  of  Government,  and,  "the 
il  of  a  superabundant  harvest"  of  which  we  deem  ourselves 
5  more  entitled  to  complain,  because  "  we  had  been  long  mak- 
|r  112  shillings  per  quarter  of  our  corn,'*  and  of  all  other  arti- 
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oIm  in  proportion.  As  the  best  remedies  for  this  eal&nutjr. 
propom  that  we  should  p&y  less  to  oor  landloids,  Its  to 
Iftborors,  nothing  to  our  clersyman.  and  either  nothing  or  vaf 
little  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Goremnient  and  of  the  poor ;  htt 
that  we  should  sell  at  our  former  prices  to  the  consumer  " — la 
almost  every  page  we  find  deprecations  of  the  Poor  Laws  ;  ud  ' 
bold  it  impossible  to  exaggerate  their  pemicioua  tendency  u 
eonsequenees  as  at  present  generally  worked  But  let  it  not  tt 
forgotten,  that  in  agricvdtural  districts  three  fourthi  of  tbo  ~ 
Rales  are  paid  to  healthy,  robust,  and  (0  sorrow  and  shams!) 
iudiistrionB,  hard-working  panpers  in  lien  of  wages — (fortne 
not  at  once  work  and  starve) :  and  therefore  if  there  are  li 
housekeepers  in  the  parish,  who  are  not  holders  of  land, 
contributions  are  so  much  bounty  money  to  the  latter.  Be 
Poor  Laws  form  a  subject,  which  I  should  not  undertake  witfaetf 
trembling,  had  I  the  space  of  a  whole  volume  to  allot  to 
fice  it  to  say  that  this  enormous  mischief  is  undeniably  the  oS 
spring  of  the  commercial  Bysiem,  In  the  oniy  plausible  work, 
that  I  have  soon,  in  favor  of  our  Poor  Laws  on  the  present  plao. 
the  defence  is  grounded  ;  first,  on  the  expediency  of  having  labor 
cheap,  and  estates  let  out  in  the  fewest  possible  portions — tn 
other  words,  of  large  farms  and  low  wages — each  as  inditpensaUe 
lo  the  oiher.  and  both  conjointly  as  the  only  means  of  drawiny 
capital  lo  i!ie  laud,  by  which  alone  the  largci't  surplus  is  atlib- 
able  tor  the  State  ;  that  ia,  fur  the  maikel,  or  in  order  thai  tkt 
smallest  possible  proportion  of  the  largest  possible  prodnoe  may 
be  consumed  by  the  raisers  and  their  families : — secondly,  en  the 
impossibility  of  supplying,  as  we  have  supplied,  all  the  eanntnN 
of  the  civilized  world  (India  perhaps  and  China  excepted),  and 
of  underselling  them  even  in  their  own  market  if  onr  woifciag 
manufacturers  were  not  secured  by  the  State  against  the  watt 
consequences  of  those  failures,  stagnations,  and  tnnsfera,  to  wbtek 
the  different  branches  of  trade  are  exposed,  in  a  greater  or  Its 
degree,  beyond  all  human  prevention  ;  or  if  the  master  mannbe- 
turera  were  compelled  to  give  previous  security  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  those  whom  they  had,  by  the  known  law  of  human 
increase,  virtually  called  into  existence. 

Let  m«  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  myself  admit  this  im- 
ponibiUty.  I  have  already  denied,  and  I  now  repeat  the  deaiti, 
that  these  are  necessary  consequences  of  our  extended  eommeree. 
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On  tho  contrary,  I  feel  assured  that  the  spirit  of  commerce  is 
itself  capable  of  being  at  once  counteracted  and  enlightened  by 
the  spirit  of  the  State,  to  the  advantage  of  both.  But  I  do  as- 
sert, tliat  they  are  necessary  consequences  of  the  commercial  spirit 
nn-coiuiteracted  and  nn-enlightened,  wherever  trade  has  been 
eanied  to  so  vast  an  extent  as  it  has  been  in  England.  I  assert 
too,  that,  historically  and  as  matter  of  fact,  they  have  been  the 
eonseqnenoe  of  our  commercial  system.  The  laws  of  Lycuigus, 
like  those  of  the  inspired  Hebrew  Legislator,  were  anti-commer- 
eisd :  those  of  Numa  and  Solon  were  at  least  imcommcrcial. 
Now  I  ask  myself,  what  the  impression  would  have  been  on  the 
Senate  of  the  Roman  or  the  Athenian  Republic,  if  the  following 
proposal  had  been  made  to  them  and  introduced  by  the  following 
preamble.  "  Conscript  Fathers  (or  Senators  of  Athens  !),  it  is 
well  known  to  you,  that  circumstances  being  the  same  and  the 
time  allowed  proportional,  the  human  animal  may  be  made  to 
multiply  as  easily,  and  at  as  small  an  expense,  as  your  sheep  or 
swine :  which  is  meant,  perhaps,  in  the  fiction  of  our  philosophers, 
that  souls  are  out  of  all  proportion  more  numerous  than  the  bo- 
dies, in  which  they  can  subsist  and  be  manifested.  It  is  likewise 
known  to  you.  Fathers !  that  though  in  various  States  various 
checks  have  been  ordained  to  prevent  this  increase  of  births  from 
becoming  such  as  should  frustrate  or  greatly  endanger  the  ends 
lor  which  freemen  are  bom  ;  yet  the  most  efficient  limit  must  be 
soDght  ibr  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  prerogatives  of  men,  in 
their  foresight,  in  their  habituation  to  the  comforts  and  decencies 
of  society,  in  the  pride  of  independence ;  but  above  all  in  the 
hope  that  enables  men  to  withstand  the  tyranny  of  the  present 
impnlse,  and  in  their  expectation  of  honor  or  discredit  from  the 
rank,  character,  and  condition  of  their  children.  Now  there  are 
proposed  to  us  the  speedy  means  of  at  once  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  the  rich,  the  wealth  of  those  that  are  already  such,  and  the 
revenues  of  the  State :  and  the  latter,  Fathers !  to  so  vast  an 
amount,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  pay  not  only  our  own  soldiers 
but  those  of  the  monarchs  whom  we  may  thus  induce  to  become 
oar  allies.  But  for  thiB  it  will  be  requisite  and  indispensable 
that  all  men  of  enterprise  and  sufficiency  among  us  should  be 
permitted,  without  restraint,  to  encourage,  and  virtually  to  occa- 
sion, the  birth  of  many  myriads  of  free  citizens,  who  from  their 
childhood  are  to  be  amassed  in  clusters  and  employed  as  parts  of 
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A  mighty  sygtem  of  machiaery.  Wbile  oil  iliinga  prove  aumPM- 
eble  to  the  Bohemet  and  wishes  ol'  tbeM  «nl«ipriiiMa,  Ibe  dti> 
zcus  thne  raised  and  thiu  emploj'cd  by  ihein  will  Gad  au  unjds 
mainlenance,  except  in  those  inslani^ea  where  the  indiridiutl  may 
have  rendered  hiioBe If  useless  by  the  efleels  of  hi»  own  rioe*.  U 
must  not,  however,  be  disguised  from  you.  that  the  iiatoic  of  iho 
GUI ployiD eats  and  Ihe  circumstaucos  to  which  these  citiie&f  will 
be  expoted,  wiU  oHen  greatly  lead  to  render  them  inteinfWKls, 
diseased,  and  restless.  Nor  has  il  been  yet  mode  a  put  of  tfa« 
proposal,  thst  the  cmployeTs  ehould  be  under  any  bond  to  euia- 
terH.ct  such  injurious  circttmstanceB  by  education,  disoplina,  or 
other  efficient  regulations.  Still  less  may  il  bo  wilbholdHi  frno 
your  knowledge,  0  Fathers  of  the  Btate,  that  should  eTCut*  hew- 
after  prove  hostile  to  all  ot  to  any  branch  of  these  gpecnlatioat, 
to  many  or  to  any  one  of  the  number  that  shall  have  ilcfot«i 
their  weallh  lo  ihtf  rcdization  of  the  Barae — and  the  light,  .a 
which  alone  they  can  thrive,  is  eonfeasediy  subject  to  partial  soil 
even  to  total  eclipses,  which  there  are  no  means  of  precisely  (lire- 
telling — the  guardinn  planets  to  whose  conjunction  their  succes 
is  fatally  linked,  will  at  uncertain  penods,  lot  a  longer  or  abiinn 
time,  act  in  malignant  oppositions — then,  Fathers,  the  princiiMli 
are  to  shill  for  themselves,  and  leave  the  disposal  of  the  calami- 
tous, and  therefore  too  probably  turbulent,  multitude,  now  unon- 
ployed  and  useless,  to  the  mercy  of  the  community,  and  the  soli- 
citude of  the  State  ;  or  else  to  famine,  violence,  and  the  ren- 
geance  of  the  laws  !" 

If,  on  the  maxims  of  ancient  prudence,  on  the  one  band  not 
enlightened,  on  the  other  not  dazzled,  by  the  principles  of  Indc, 
the  immediate  answer  would  hove  been  : — "  We  should  deem  it 
danger  and  detriment,  were  we  to  permit  so  indefinite  and  im- 
provident increase  even  of  our  slaves  and  Helots :  in  the  ease  uf 
free  citizens,  our  counlr^-roen,  who  are  to  swear  to  the  tunc  law*, 
and  worship  at  the  same  altars,  it  were  profanation  !  May  the 
gods  avert  the  om>;!i  !"— if  this.  I  say,  would  have  been  theit 
answer,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the  connivanca  at  the 
■MTM  scheme,  much  more  that  the  direct  enconragement  of  it, 
must  be  attributed  to  that  spirit  which  the  anctetlts  did  not  reoof- 
nizc,  namely,  the  spirit  of  commerce. 

But  I  have  shown  that  the  some  system  has  gradaally  takea 
/NKsesaion  of  our  agriculture.    What  hare  been  th«nnilt>?    Fs 
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him  who  is  either  uiiable  or  unwilling  to  deduce  the  whole  truth 
from  the  portion  of  it  revealetl  in  the  following  extract  from 
Lonl  WiucheUea*8  Report,  whatever  I  could  have  added  would 
have  been  equally  in  vain.  His  Lordship  speaking  of  the  causes 
which  oppose  all  attempts  to  better  the  laborers'  condition,  men- 
tions, as  one  great  cause,  the  dislike  which  the  farmers  in  general 
have  to  seeing  the  laborers  rent  any  land.  Perhaps  (he  contin- 
ues), "one  of  the  reasons  for  their  disliking  this  is,  that  the 
land,  if  not  occupied  by  the  laborers,  would  fall  to  their  own 
share ;  and  another  I  am  afiraid  is,  that  they  rather  wish  to  have 
the  laborers  more  dependent  upon  them  ;  for  which  reasons  they 
are  always  desirous  of  hiring  the  house  and  land  occupied  by  a 
laborer,  under  pretence,  that  by  those  means  the  landlord  will  bo 
secure  of  his  rent,  and  that  they  will  keep  the  house  in  repair. 
This  the  agents  of  estates  are  too  apt  to  give  into,  as  they  find  it 
much  less  trouble  to  meet  six  than  sixty  tenants  at  a  rent-day, 
and  by  these  means  avoid  the  being  sometimes  obliged  to  liear 
the  wants  and  complaints  of  the  poor.  All  parties  therefore  join 
in  persuading  the  landlord,  who  it  is  natural  to  8up]x>se  (unless 
he  has  time  and  inclination  to  investigate  the  matter  ver}'  closely) 
will  agree  to  this  their  plan,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  comes 
recommended  to  him  :  and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  the  laborers 
have  been  dispossessed  of  their  cow-pastures  in  various  parts  of 
the  midland  counties.  The  moment  the  farmer  obtains  his  wish, 
he  takes  every  particle  of  the  land  to  himself,  and  re-lets  the 
house  to  the  laborer,  who  by  these  means  is  rendered  miserable  ; 
the  poor  rate  increased  ;  the  value  of  the  estate  to  the  land-o>^iier 
diminished ;  and  the  house  suffered  to  go  to  decay  ;  which  once 
fallen  the  tenant  will  never  rebuild,  but  the  landlord  must,  at  a 
considerable  exiKinse.  AVhoever  travels  through  the  midland 
counties,  and  will  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring,  will  generally  re- 
ceive for  answer,  that  formerly  there  were  a  great  many  cottagers 
who  kept  cows,  but  that  the  land  is  now  thrown  to  the  farmers ; 
and  if  he  inquires  still  farther,  he  will  find  that  in  those  parishes 
the  poor  rates  have  increased  in  an  amazing  degree,  more  than 
according  to  the  average  rise  throughout  England."  In  confir- 
mation of  his  Lordship's  statement  1  find  in  the  Agricultural  Re- 
ports, that  the  county,  in  which  I  read  of  nothing  but  farms  of 
lUOO,  1-500,  2000,  and  'JoOO  acres,  is  likewise  that  in  which  the 
poor  rates  are  most  numerous,  the  distresses  of  the   poor  most 
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grievous,  and  the  prevalence  of  rovolutionMy  pihaei^M  Uw  mo* 
alanning-      But  if  ve  consiJor  lh«  Biiljert  on  the  \ugait   mit 
and  nationally,  the  con  sequence*  are,  that  tho  most  tni|Hrtaal 
rounds  in  the  social  ladder  are  broken,  and  ibe  hope  which  aham 
all  other  thinfts  dislinguiahM  the  free  man  from  Ibe  aUn,  n  a- 
tinguiihed.     The  pcasBiitry  therefore  ato  eager  to  haw  Hmr 
children  add  as  early  M  poesiUe  to  their  wrelchod  pittaiiM*,  fcj 
letting  them  ont  to  manufactoiies  ;  while  the  youths  Uko  evaj 
opportunity  of  escaping  to  towns  and  cities.     And  if  I  nfeni  qn» 
tioDcd.  as  to  my  opinion,  lespccUog  the  ultiinalc  cause  oToiii  ior 
hilily  to  diitreesee  like  the  ppesenl.  the  cause  of  what  baa  bsca    ^ 
Dolled  a  vicious  (that  is  exceseiTe)  population  vnth  all  th«  ban    , 
that  follow  in  its  train — in  short,  of  a  state  of  things  so  icmoU    ; 
from  the  simplieily  of  nature,  that  we  have  almost  d«[mv*d    , 
Heaven  itself  of  the  power  of  blessing  at ;  a  state  in  which  with- 
out absurdity,  a  superabundant  harvest  can  be  oomplaini-d  of  u 
an  evil,  and  the  recurrence  of  tho  same  a  ruinous  calatmtj. — I 
shoiUd  not  hesitate  to  answer — "  tho  vast  and  dispTr^poTtional* 
number  of  men  who  are  to  be  fed  from  the  produce  of  the  Kelda, 
on  which  they  do  not  laboT." 

Wlmt  then  is  the  remedy  ; — who  are  the  physicians  ?  The 
repjy  may  be  aulicipatod.  An  oril  wJuoh  has  coma  oa  giailnaUj, 
and  in  the  growth  of  which  all  men  have  more  oi  leas  ooaspini, 
can  not  be  removed  otherwise  than  gradually,  and  by  the  jcaot 
eflbrts  of  all.  IT  we  are  a  Christian  nation,  we  must  lean  to  act 
nationally  as  well  as  individually,  as  Christians.  We  mmt  n> 
move  half  truths,  the  most  dangerous  of  errors  (as  those  ot  the 
poor  visionaries  called  Spenceans),  by  tho  whole  troth.  Tht 
Government  is  employed  already  in  retrenchments  ;  but  he  whs 
expects  immediate  relief  from  these,  or  who  does  not  even  kwnr 
that  if  they  do  any  thing  at  all,  they  must  for  the  time  lead  le 
aggravate  the  distress,  can  not  have  studied  the  operation  of  pob- 
he  expenditure. 

1  am  persuaded  that  more  good  would  be  done,  not  only  ulti- 
mate and  permanent,  but  immediate,  good,  by  the  abolition  of  ths 
lotteries  accompanied  by  a  public  and  Parliamentary  declaratica 
of  the  moral  and  rehgious  grounds  that  had  determined  the 
Legislature  to  this  act ;  of  their  humble  confidence  of  the  blesi- 
iug  of  God  on  the  measure  ;  and  of  their  hopes  that  this  sacrifies 
to  principk,  as  being  more  exemplary  from  the  preaeitt  praaon 
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on  the  rerenue  of  the  State,  would  be  the  more  efiective  in  restor- 
ing confidence  between  man  and  man ; — I  am  deeply  convinced, 
that  more  sterling  and  visible  benefits  would  be  derived  from  this 
one  solemn  proof  and  pledge  of  moral  fortitude  and  national  faith, 
than  from  retrenchments  to  a  tenfold  greater  amount.  Still 
more,  if  our  legislators  should  pledge  themselves  at  the  same 
time  that  they  would  hereaflcr  take  counsel  for  the  gradual  re- 
inoTal  or  counteraction  of  all  similar  encouragements  and  tempta- 
tioni  to  vice  and  folly,  that  had,  alas  !  been  tolerated  hitherto,  as 
the  easiest  way  of  supplying  the  exchequer.  And  truly,  the 
financial  motives  would  be  strong  indeed,  if  the  revenue  laws  in 
question  were  but  half  as  productive  of  money  to  the  state  as  they 
are  of  guilt  and  wretchedness  to  the  people. 

Our  manufacturers  must  consent  to  regulations  ;  our  gentry 
must  concern  themselves  in  the  education  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
struction of  their  natural  clients  and  dependents,  must  regard 
their  estates  as  secured  indeed  from  all  human  interference  by 
every  principle  of  law,  and  policy,  but  yet  as  offices  of  trust,  with 
duties  to  be  performed,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  their  country. 
Let  us  become  a  better  people,  and  the  reform  of  all  the  public 
(real  or  supposed)  grievances,  which  we  use  as  pegs  whereon  to 
hang  our  own  errors  and  defects,  iinll  follow  of  itself  In  short, 
let  every  man  measure  his  efforts  by  his  power  and  his  sphere  of 
action,  and  do  all  he  can  do.  Let  him  contribute  money  where 
he  can  not  act  personally  :  but  let  him  act  personally  and  in  de- 
tail wherever  it  is  practicable.  Let  us  palliate  where  we  can  not 
cure,  comfort  where  we  can  not  relieve :  and  for  the  rest  rely 
upon  the  promise  of  the  King  of  Kings  by  the  month  of  his 
Prophet,  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all  tcaters. 
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It  is  nearly  fourteen  years  since  I  was,  for  the  first  time,  en- 
abled to  become  a  frequent  and  attentive  visitor  in  Mr.  Coleridge's 
domestic  society.  His  exhibition  of  intellectual  power  in  living 
discourse  struck  me  at  once  as  unique  and  transcendent ;  and 
upon  my  return  home,  on  the  very  first  evening  which  I  spent 
with  him  after  my  boyhood,  I  committed  to  writing,  as  well  as  I 
could,  the  principal  topics  of  his  conversation,  in  his  own  words. 
I  had  no  settled  design  at  that  time  of  continuing  the  work,  but 
simply  made  the  note  in  something  like  a  spirit  of  vexation  that 
such  a  strain  of  music  as  I  had  just  heard,  should  not  last  for- 
ever. What  I  did  once,  I  was  easily  induced  by  the  satbe  feel- 
ing to  do  again  ;  and  when,  after  many  years  of  afiectionate 
communion  between  us,  the  painful  existence  of  my  revered  rela- 
tive on  earth  was  at  length  finished  in  peace,  my  occasional 
notes  of  what  he  had  said  in  my  presence  had  grown  to  a  mass, 
of  which  these  volumes  contain  only  such  parts  as  seem  fit  for 
present  publication.  I  know,  better  than  any  one  can  tell  me, 
how  inadequately  these  specimens  represent  the  peculiar  splendor 
and  individuality  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  conversation.  How  should 
it  be  otherwise  ?  Who  could  always  follow  to  the  turning-point 
his  long  arrow-flights  of  thought  ?  Who  could  fix  those  ejacu- 
lations of  light,  those  tones  of  a  prophet,  which  at  times  have 
made  me  bend  before  him  as  before  an  inspired  man  ?  Such 
acts  of  spirit  as  these  were  too  subtle  to  be  fettered  down  on 
paper  ;  they  live — if  they  can  live  anywhere — in  the  memories 
alone  of  those  who  witnessed  them.  Yet  I  would  fain  hope  that 
these  pages  will  prove  that  all  is  not  lost ; — that  something  of 
the  wisdom,  the  learning,  and   the  eloquence,  of  a  ^at  man's 
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Eocial  converse,  has  been  Enatched  tJrom  fargVtfuLaeBs,  and 

\vitli  u  periiratteiit  shape  for  general  use.     Aud  allfaongh,  in  ihi 

t  judgment  of  many  persons,  I  may  incur  a  Bcrioui  responsibility, 

by  this  publication  ;  1  am,  upon  the  'n'hole,  mlling  to  abide 
result,  in  confidence  that  the  fame  of  the  loved  and  laineaied 
Bpeaker  -will  loae  nothing  hereby,  and  that  the  cause  of  Trolh 
.  of  Goodnesa  u-ill  be  every  way  a  gainer.     This  epiig.  tlion^ 

I  alight  and  immature,  may  yot  become  ita  place,  in  the  Poet^ 

wreath  of  honor,  among  flowcre  of  graver  hue. 

If  the  favor  shown  to  several  modem  instances  of  works 
nally  of  the  some  description  as  the  present  were  alone  to  I 
sidered,  it  might  eeem  that  the  old  maxim,  that  nothing'  ought 
to  be  said  of  the  dead  but  what  is  good,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  beiuj 
dilated  into  an  underst&oding  that  every  thing  is  good  that  hu 
been  said  by  the  dead.  The  following  pages  do  not,  I  trait 
stand  in  need  of  bo  much  indulgence.  Their  contents  may  act. 
in  every  particular  passage,  be  of  great  intrinsic  importance; 
but  they  can  hardly  be  without  some,  and,  I  hope,  a  worthy  in- 
terest, ss  coming  from  the  lips  of  one  at  least  of  the  most  eitra- 
ordinary  men  of  the  age  ;  while  to  the  best  of  my  kiLowIedga  and 
intention,  no  living  person's  name  is  introduced,  whether  for  praise 
or  for  blame,  except  on  literary  or  political  grounds  of  common 
notoriety.  Upon  the  justice  of  the  remarks  here  pablished,  it 
would  be  out  of  place  in  me  to  say  any  thing  ;  and  a  commmtary 
of  that  kind  is  the  less  needed,  as,  in  almost  every  instanoe,  tbs 
principles  upon  which  the  speaker  founded  his  obaervatinu  are 
expressly  stated,  and  may  be  satisfactorily  examined  by  tben^ 
selves.  But,  for  the  purpose  of  general  elucidation,  it  seemad  not 
improper  to  add  a  few  notes,  and  to  make  some  qnotatiotu  from 
Ur.  Coleridge's  own  works  ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  waa  in  additiui 
actuated  by  an  earnest  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  reflecting 
minds  in  general  to  the  views  of  political,  moral,  and  religioai 
philosophy  contained  in  those  works,  which,  through  an  extensive 
but  now  decreasing  prejudice,  havo  hitherto  been  deprived  of  that 
acceptance  with  the  public  which  their  great  preponderating 
merits  deserve,  and  will,  as  I  believe,  finally  obtain.  And  I  can 
truly  say,  that  if,  in  the  course  of  the  perusal  of  this  little  wort, 
any  one  of  its  readers  shall  gain  a  clearer  insight  into  the  de«p 
and  pregnant  principles,  in  the  light  of  ^hich  Ur.  Coleridge  was 
accustomed  to  regard  God  and  the  World, — I  shall  look  upon  the 
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poUication  as  fintnnate,  and  oonnder  in3^self  abundantly  rewaided 
hr  whatever  trouble  it  has  cost  me. 

A  oursory  inspection  will  show  that  these  volomes  lay  no  claim 
to  be  ranked  with  Boswell's  in  point  of  dramatic  interest.  Cole- 
ridge difieied  not  more  finom  Johnson  in  every  characteristic  of 
intelleet,  than  in  the  habits  and  circumstances  of  his  life,  during 
the  greatest  part  of  the  time  in  which  I  was  intimately  conversant 
with  him.  He  was  naturally  very  fond  of  society,  and  continued 
Id  be  so  to  the  last ;  but  the  almost  unceasing  ill  health  with 
which  he  was  afflicted,  after  fifty,  confined  him  for  many  months 
in  every  year  to  his  own  room,  and,  most  commonly,  to  his  bed. 
He  was  then  rarely  seen  except  by  single  visitois  ;  and  few  of 
them  would  feel  any  disposition  upon  such  occasions  to  interrupt 
him,  whatever  might  have  been  the  length  or  mood  of  his  dis- 
oomae.  And  indeed,  although  I  have  been  present  in  mixed 
eompaay  where  Mr.  Coleridge  has  been  questioned  and  opposed, 
and  the  scene  has  been  amusing  for  the  moment — I  own  that  it 
was  always  much  more  delightful  to  me  to  let  the  river  wander 
at  its  own  sweet  will,  unruffled  by  aught  but  a  certain  breeze  of 
emotion  which  the  stream  itself  produced.  K  the  course  it  took 
was  not  the  shortest,  it  was  generally  the  most  beautiful ;  and 
what  yon  saw  by  the  way  was  as  worthy  of  note  as  the  ultimate 
object  to  which  you  were  journeying.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that 
Coleridge  did  not,  in  fact,  possess  the  precise  gladiatorial  power 
of  Johnson  :  yet  he  understood  a  sword-play  of  his  own ;  and  I 
have,  upon  several  occasions,  seen  him  exhibit  briUiant  proofs 
of  its  efiectiveness  upon  disputants  of  considerable  pretensions  in 
their  particular  lines.  But  he  had  a  genuine  dislike  of  the  prac- 
tice in  himself  or  others  ;  and  no  slight  provocation  could  move 
him  to  any  such  exertion.  He  was,  indeed,  to  my  observation, 
more  distinguished  firom  other  great  men  of  letters  by  his  moral 
thirst  after  the  Truth — ^the  ideal  Truth — ^in  his  own  mind,  than 
by  his  merely  intellectual  qualifications.  To  leave  the  every- 
day eirele  of  society,  in  which  the  literary  and  scientific  rarely — 
the  rest  never — ^break  through  the  spell  of  personality ; — where 
Anecdote  reigns  everlastingly  paramount  and  exclusive,  and  the 
mildest  attempt  to  generalize  the  Babel  of  facts,  and  to  control 
temporary  and  individual  phenomena  by  the  application  of  eter- 
nal and  overruling  principles,  is  unintelligible  to  many,  and  dis- 
agreeable to  more ; — ^to  leave  this  species  of  converse — if  con- 


verse  it  deBervee  to  be  called — and  pass  an  tinlire  dkjr  with  Cfil*- 
ridge,  was  a  marvellous  change  indeed.  It  was  a.  Skbbfttli  fut 
expresGion.  deep,  and  tranquil,  and  serene.  You  came  to  a  nun 
who  had  travelled  in  many  c-ountries  and  in  oritical  times ;  who 
had  seen  and  felt  the  world  in  most  of  ila  Tajiks  and  in  many 
of  its  vieiHsitiides  and  weaknesses;  one  to  whom  all  literature 
and  genial  art  were  absolutely  subject,  and  to  whom,  with  a  rea- 
sonable allowance  as  to  technical  details,  all  scieDCf  was  in  a 
most  extraordinary  degree  familiar.  Throughout  a  long-dram 
Rummer's  day  woidd  this  man  talk  to  you  in  low.  equable,  bat 
clear  and  musical  tones,  concerning  things  human  and  divine ; 
marshalling  all  history,  harmoniziag  all  experiment,  ptobing  the 
depths  of  your  consciousnesa,  and  lerealing  visions  of  glory  and 
of  terror  to  the  imagination  ;  but  pouring  withal  such  fioodj  of 
light  upon  the  mind,  that  you  might,  for  a  season,  like  PauL  be- 
come blind  in  the  very  act  of  conversion.  And  tliis  he  would 
do,  without  so  much  as  one  allusion  to  himself,  without  &  wotd 
of  reflection  on  others,  save  when  any  given  act  fell  naturally 
in  the  way  of  his  discourse, — without  one  anecdote  that  was  not 
proof  and  illustration  of  a  previous  poBition  ; — gmtiiyiiig  no  pa»- 
sion,  indulging  no  caprice,  but,  with  a  calm  maiterj  over  yonr 
soul,  leading  you  onward  and  onward  forever  through  a  thou- 
sand windings,  yet  with  no  pause,  to  some  magnificent  point  m 
which,  as  in  a  focus,  all  the  party-colored  rays  of  hia  ditcoone 
should  converge  in  light.  In  all  this  he  was,  in  trath,  joor 
teacher  and  guide  ;  but  in  a  little  while  you  might  forget  that  ha 
was  other  than  a  fellow-student  and  the  companion  of  yonr  way, 
— BO  playful  waa  hie  manner,  bo  simple  hia  langaags,  ao  affi» 
tionate  the  glance  of  his  pleasant  eye  ! 

There  were,  indeed,  some  whom  Coleridge  tired,  and  lome 
whom  he  sent  asleep.  It  would  occasionally  so  happen,  when 
the  ahatniser  mood  was  strong  upon  him,  and  the  vtaitor  was 
narrow  and  ungenial.  I  have  seen  him  at  times  when  yon  oonld 
not  incarnate  him, — when  he  shook  aside  pur  petty  questiau  W 
doubts,  and  burst  with  some  impatienca  through  the  obstacles  of 
common  conversation.  Theii,  escaped  from  the  fleah,  he  woold 
soar  upwards  into  an  atmosphere  almost  too  rare  to  breathe,  hot 
which  seemed  proper  to  him,  and  there  he  would  float  at  ease. 
.Like  enough,  what  Coleridge  then  said,  his  subtlest  listoiw  wonld 
not  understand  ai  a  man  understands  a  newspaper;  tat  apoa 
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rach  a  listener  there  would  steal  an  iuiluence,  and  an  impression, 
and  a  sympathy ;  there  would  be  a  gradual  attempering  of  his 
body  and  spirit,  till  his  total  being  vibrated  with  one  pulse  alone, 
and  thought  became  merged  in  contemplation ; — 

And  BO,  his  senses  gradually  wrapt 
In  a  half  sleep  he*d  dream  of  better  worlJji. 
And  dreaming  hear  thee  still,  O  singini^  lark, 
Tliat  sangest  like  an  angel  in  the  clouds ! 

But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  general  char- 
acter of  3Ir.  Coleridge's  conversation  was  abstruse  or  rhapsodical. 
The  contents  of  the  following  pages  may,  I  think,  be  taken  as 
pretty  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  his  ordinary  manner  was 
plain  and  direct  enough  ;  and  even  when,  as  sometimes  happened, 
he  seemed  to  ramble  from  the  road,  and  to  lose  himself  in  a  wil- 
derness of  digressions,  the  truth  was,  that  at  that  very  time  he 
was  working  out  his  foreknown  conclusion  through  an  almost 
miraculous  logic,  the  difficulty  of  which  consisted  precisely  in  the 
very  fact  of  its  minuteness  and  universality.  He  took  so  large  a 
scope,  that,  if  he  was  interrupted  before  he  got  to  the  end,  he  ap- 
peared to  have  been  talking  without  an  object ;  although,  perhaps, 
a  few  steps  more  would  have  brought  you  to  a  point,  a  retrospect 
from  "which  would  show  you  the  pertinence  of  all  he  had  been 
sajing.  I  have  heard  persons  complain  that  they  could  get  no 
answer  to  a  question  from  Coleridge.  The  truth  is,  he  answered, 
or  meant  to  answer,  so  fully,  that  the  querist  should  have  no  second 
qnestion  to  ask.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  saw  the  question  was 
short  or  misdirected ;  and  knew  that  a  mere  yes  or  no  answer  could 
not  embrace  the  truth — that  is,  the  whole  truth — and  might,  very 
probably,  by  implication,  convey  error.  Hence  that  exhaustive, 
c)'clical  mode  of  discoursing  in  which  he  frequently  indulged ; 
unfit,  indeed,  for  a  dinner-table,  and  too  long-breathed  for  the 
patience  of  a  chance  visitor, — ^but  which,  to  those  who  knew  for 
what  they  came,  was  the  object  of  their  profoundest  admiration, 
as  it  was  the  source  of  their  most  valuable  instruction.  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge^s  afiectionate  disciples  learned  their  lessons  of  philosophy 
and  criticism  from  his  own  mouth.  He  was  to  them  as  an  old 
master  of  the  Academy  or  Lyceum.  The  more  time  he  took,  the 
better  pleased  wero  such  visitors ;  for  they  came  expressly  to  listen, 
and  had  ample  proof  how  truly  he  had  declared,  that  whatever 
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difS^^ultiee  ho  might  feel,  with  pen  in  hand,  in  the  expiMBoa  rf 
hi£  meaning,  he  never  found  the  Hmnllcfit  bitch  or  impedtmml  it 
the  utterance  of  his  most  subtle  reasoningc  by  word  of  mDiuk 
Haw  many  &  time  and  ofl  have  1  felt  hiB  abstnuest  ihougliU  »t«it 
rhythminally  on  my  soul,  when  chanted  forth  by  hiia  1  Xiiy,  how 
often  have  1  fancied  I  hi^ard  rise  uji  in  answer  to  his  gentle  toaeli. 
an  inlerpioting  music  of  :uy  own,  iis  from  ihe  passive  Binne*  li 
some  wind-Bmitten  lyre  1 

Mr.  Coleridge's  convenittion  ut  all  times  required  attention, 
because  what  he  eaid  was  so  individual  and  unexpected.  But 
when  he  was  dealing  deeply  with  a  question,  the  domaud  npot 
the  intellect  of  the  hearer  was  very  groat ;  not  eo  much  for  uf 
hardness  of  language,  for  hie  diction  was  always  simple  and  aaif  i 
uor  for  the  abstruBcness  of  the  thoughts,  for  they  generally  lOr 
plained,  or  appeared  to  explain,  themselves ;  but  pre-emineatly 
on  account  of  the  seeming  remoteness  of  his  aB.<ociationB,  and  tiw 
exceeding  subtlety  of  his  trnniiitional  links.  Upon  this  point  it 
is  very  happily,  though,  according  to  my  observation,  too  gener- 
ally, remarked,  hy  one  whose  powers  and  opportunities  of  judg- 
ing were  eo  eminent  that  the  obliquity  of  his  testimony  in  other 
respects  is  the  more  unpardonable  : — "  Coleridge,  to  many  people 
— and  often  I  have  heard  the  complaint — seemed  to  wander; 
and  lie  seemed  then  to  wander  the  most,  when,  in  fact,  his  re- 
sistance to  the  wandering  instinct  was  greatest, — viz..  when  the 
compass  and  huge  circuit  by  which  his  illustrations  moved,  trav- 
elled farthest  into  remote  regions,  before  they  began  lo  revolve. 
Long  before  this  coming  round  commenced,  most  people  had  loit 
him,  and  naturally  enough  supposed  that  he  had  lost  hitnjelt'. 
They  continued  to  admire  the  separate  beauty  of  the  thooghu. 
but  did  not  see  their  relations  to  the  dominant  tlieme.  •  •  •  • 
However,  I  can  assert,  upon  my  long  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
Coleridge's  mind,  that  logic  the  most  severe  was  as  inalienable 
from  his  modes  of  thinking,  as  grammar  from  his  language."* 
True :  his  mind  was  a  logic-vice ;  let  him  fasten  it  on  tbe  tiniect 
flourish  of  an  error,  he  never  slacked  his  hold  till  he  had  omshed 
body  and  tail  to  dust.  He  was  always  ratiocinating  in  his  own 
mind,  and  therefore  sometimes  seemed  incoherent  to  the  partial 
observer.  It  happened  to  him  as  to  Pindar,  who  in  modem  dayi 
has  been  called  a  rambling  rhapsodist,  because 
*  Tail's  Hag,  Sept.  1834,  p.  S14. 


of  hii  parts,  though  nerer  u^-imry  kr*  s:  £ii»  ^Ia:  -i*  vilItit 
reader  ices  them  not  at  ali.  Bn  th-fv  ire  Tier*  ij*"rfriirle« 
and  may  all  be  eo  distinctlj  sli-otz  lii:  - :  ;l*  rt;.  i:-'::  li*:^ 
exifltence;  and  a  little  srair  ■will  ils-;-  rr;-*-*  -rj.T  -.ie  i»:^:5  r: 
contact  are  thoie  which  \he  tr-e  r€L.-5  ::"  .tt.?  T*r&e  i^r.in."> 
evolved,  and  that  the  eniire  P.aiirl?  i*it  Lij^eii  ::  ':»r.Lr  ii? 
looee  and  lawlesi  outburst  whi^h  s^;  zz^^j  Livr  r'is ?:ri  :?  v. th- 
ou t  any  exception,  the  mos:  an:f  r.al  ani  -ri-j  vr.-uri:  M'n>> 
ntion  which  Time  has  spare i  to  u?  irziz.  t- r  -B-rerk  ■: :  the  '/i  r**k 
Muse.  •  So  I  can  well  remeir.ber  co?a.s:::i?  1:.  xrh.?'-  i;:rr  lirez- 
ing  to  Mr.  Coleridge  for  several  drlirhtt-l  }i:.ir«.  I  hivr  r:-e 
away  with  divers  spleniiii  niasses  ■::'  r*3i-:ziL^  in  rr.T  hesi.  the 
feparatc  beauty  and  coherency  cf  \vh.:?h  I  itrrt'y  iV'.:.  bj:  h:w 
they  had  produced,  or  how  they  lor?  "jp^rn.  e2?h  rth^r.  I  co:ild 
not  then  perceive.  In  such  case*  1  have  m-isei  s^cnierinies  even 
for  days  afterward  upon  the  wr-rdf.  ::11  a:  'e2r:h.  Fpoataceously 
as  it  seemed,  "the  fire  won -J  kinJ'.e."  ar.i  th-?  asK-ci-tKn.  which 
had  escaped  my  utmost  effor-  ci  ccn-.TTeheniion  l-eil-re.  tiash 
itself  all  at  once  upon  nv  n-i.  i  w/h.  :he  clearness  of  noonJav 

light. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  a  style  of  cjuversation  so  con- 
tinuous and  difiused  as  that  which  I  have  just  attempted  to  de- 
scribe, presented  remarkable  diiHculties  to  a  mere  reporter  by 
memory.  It  is  easy  to  preserve  the  pithy  remark,  the  brilliant 
retort,  or  the  pointed  anecdote ;  these  stick  of  themselves,  and 
their  retention  requires  no  effort  of  laind.  But  where  the  salient 
angles  are  comparatively  few.  and  tlie  object  of  attention  is  a  long- 
drawn  subtle  discoursing,  you  can  never  recollect,  except  by  your- 
self thinking  the  argument  over  again.  In  so  doing,  the  order 
and  the  characteristic  expressions  will  for  the  most  part  si>onta- 
neously  arise ;  and  it  is  scarcely  credible  with  what  degree  of 
accuracy  language  may  thus  be  preserved,  where  practice  has 
given  some  dexterity,  and  long  familiarity  with  the  speaker  has 
enabled  or  almost  forced  you  to  catch  the  outlines  of  his  manner. 
Yet  with  all  this,  so  peculiar  were  the  flow  and  breadth  of  Mr. 
Coleridge's  conversation,  that  I  am  very  sensible  how  much  thoso 
who  can  best  judge  will  have  to  complain  of  my  representation 
of  it.  The  following  specimens  will,  I  fear,  seem  too  frnginon- 
tary,  and  therefore  deficient  in  one  of  the  most  dintinguiHliing 
properties  of  that  which  they  arc  designed  to  represent ;  and  this 
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IB  true.  Yet  tlio  niadm  will  iu  most  iuitAnces  have  little 
oulty  in  uiulerslanding  the  couise  which  ih^  convcnAUon 
although  my  recollcctioos  of  it  are  thrown  into  separate  ] 
graphs  fur  the  sake  of  Buperior  precision.  As  I  never  at 
to  give  dialogue — ^indced,  there  wsa  «eldom  much  diaJogiM  to 
give — the  great  point  with  me  was  lu  condense  what  I  c«nlil 
reiiicinbei  on  caeb  particular  topic  into  inleUigible  tc/uJe*.  wiik 
as  little  injury  to  the  living  manner  and  diction  as  wae  posaUc 
With  this  explanation,  1  must  leave  it  to  those  who  still  have  tin 
tones  of  "  that  old  man  eloquent"  ringing  in  their  can,  to  Mj 
how  far  I  have  succeeded  in  this  delicate  enlerpiisc  of  rtampag 
his  winged  words  with  perpetuity. 

In  reviewing  the  contents  of  the  following  pages,  1  cut  dsadj 
Bce  that  I  have  admitted  aome  pasaages  which  will  be  proaovatti 
illiberal  by  those  who,  iu  the  present  day,  emphatically  c&ll  them- 
•elvea  liberal — f/te  liberal,  I  allude  of  courte  to  Mr.  Colcridevi 
remarks  on  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  Maltbusiau  economists.  The 
omission  of  such  passages  would  probably  have  rendered  this  pub- 
lication more  generally  agreeable,  and  ray  difiposition  doc«  not 
load  me  to  give  gratuitous  ofience  to  any  one.  But  the  opiniow 
of  Mr.  Coleridge  on  Ihese  subjects,  however  imperfectly  exprcKcd 
by  me,  were  deliberately  entertained  by  him  ;  and  to  haTe  omit- 
ted, in  so  miscellaneous  a  collection  as  this,  what  he  was  well- 
known  to  have  said,  would  have  argued  in  me  a  disapprobfttioB 
or  a  fear,  which  I  disclaim.  A  few  words,  however,  may  be 
pertinently  employed  here  in  explaining  the  true  bearing  of 
Coleridge's  mind  on  the  politics  of  our  modem  days.  He  wai 
neither  a  Whig  nor  a  Tory,  as  those  designations  are  omally  un- 
derstood ;  well  enough  knowing,  that,  for  the  most  part,  half- 
truths  only  are  involved  in  the  Parhamentaiy  tenela  of  one  party 
or  the  other.  In  the  common  struggles  of  a  session,  therefore,  he 
took  little  interest ;  and  as  to  mere  personal  sympathies,  the 
friend  of  Frere  and  of  Poote,  the  respected  guest  of  Canning  and 
of  Lord  Lansdowne,  could  have  nothing  to  choose.  But  he  threw 
the  weight  of  his  opinion — and  it  was  considerable— into  the 
Tory  or  Conservative  scale,  for  these  two  reason*  : — First,  gener- 
ally, because  he  had  a  deep  conviction  that  the  cause  of  beedota 
and  of  truth  is  now  seriously  menaced  by  a  democratioal  spirit, 
growing  more  and  more  rabid  every  day,  and  giving  no  doubtful 
promise  of  the  tyranny  to  come ;  and  secondly,  in  puticnlar,  be- 
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cnxue  the  national  Church  was  to  him  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of 
his  beloved  country,  and  he  saw  the  ^^'hig8  about  to  coalesce  with 
those  whose  avowed  principles  lead  them  to  lay  the  hand  of  spolia- 
tion upon  it.  Add  to  these  two  grounds,  some  relics  of  the  indig- 
nation which  the  efibrts  of  the  Whigs  to  thwart  the  generous 
ezeftionfl  of  England  in  the  great  Spanish  war  had  formerly 
roused  within  him  ;  and  all  the  constituents  of  any  active  feeling 
in  Mr.  Coleridge's  mind  upon  matters  of  state  arc,  I  believe, 
fairly  laid  before  the  reader.  The  Reform  question  in  itself  gave 
him  little  concern,  except  as  he  foresaw  the  present  attack  on  the 
Church  to  be  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  passing  of  the 
Bill ;  "  for  let  the  form  of  the  House  of  Commons,"  said  he,  "be 
what  it  may,  it  will  be,  for  better  or  for  worse,  pretty  much  what 
the  country  at  large  is  ;  but  once  invade  that  truly  national  and 
essentially  popular  institution,  the  Church,  and  divert  its  funds 
to  the  relief  or  aid  of  individual  charity  or  public  taxation — ^how 
specious  soever  that  pretext  may  be — and  you  will  never  there- 
after recover  the  lost  means  of  perpetual  cultivation.  Give  back 
to  the  Church  what  the  nation  originally  consecrated  to  its  use, 
and  it  ought  then  to  be  charged  with  the  education  of  the  people  ; 
but  half  of  the  original  revenue  has  been  already  taken  by  force 
firom  her,  or  lost  to  her  through  desuetude,  legal  decision,  or  pub- 
lic opinion  ;  and  are  those  whose  very  houses  and  parks  are  part 
and  parcel  of  what  the  nation  designed  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  clerg}',  to  be  heard,  when  they  argue  for  making  the  Church 
support,  out  of  her  diminished  revenues,  institutions,  the  intended 
means  for  maintaining  which  they  themselves  hold  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  legal  robbery  ?''  Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Coleridge  did  in- 
deed feel  very  warmly,  and  was  accustomed  to  express  himself  ac- 
cordingly. It  weighed  upon  his  mind  night  and  day  ;  and  he  spoke 
upon  it  with  an  emotion  which  I  never  saw  him  betray  upon  any 
topic  of  common  politics,  however  decided  his  opinion  might  be. 
In  this,  therefore,  he  was  fclix  opportitnitatc  rnortis  ;  tion  cnini 

ridit ;  and  the  just  and  honest  of  all  parties  will  heartily 

admit  over  his  grave,  that  as  his  principles  and  opinions  were 
untainted  by  any  sordid  interest,  so  he  maiiilainod  thcin  in  the 
purest  spirit  of  a  reflective  patriotism,  without  spleen,  or  bitter- 
t  or  breach  of  social  union.* 

Tlicsc  volumes  bavo  bad  Ibc  lalli-r  >iugnlar  f'.»rluQO  of  b^ing  made  llie 


It  would  require  a  rare  pen  to  do  justictf  to  tfa«  o-_-»_^«  , 
Coleridge'K  mind.  It  was  too  deep,  enbtlv,  and  poculiu,  liiW  1 
fathoEoed  by  a  morning  viailor.     Few  penona  knew  (uueli  of  it  I 

■nbject  of  three  ittrsral  renewB  before  puljjicslloa.    Oae  at  them  Nqriia   I 
nntJce. 

Tlia  cml;  nmtcrialt  tar  tbe  Weatmioater  [Uvierer  ircrt  the  c 
in  Ihc  Quwterlj  ;  and  hia  nogle  ol^ject  beii^  to  tiaue  and  dcfnib,  k* 
tAkta  Da  DOtioe  of  anj  even  of  tb»e,  etoept  tltste  vhifli  h^poi  tu  bt  M 
Tiu-iui«i  irith  his  priaciplm  ia  polttios  or  political  mmdooij.  Tu  bsT«  rr 
fleeted  oQ  tlM  memory  of  Coleridge  fur  not  luviiig  be«Q  «ilbcr  a  Boitfaamll* 
or  ■  Maithuaian  economist,  might  perhaps  bare  been  joat  and  [mper.  ad 
tho  CfDsure  ecrUialj  would  lure  ty/ea  borne  by  hia  friouia  in  prttwwt 
The  Wectminsler  lieTJew  has.  of  «>ur>«.  just  as  pmd  a  rigbt  Ut  find  bA 
witli  tboBfl  who  differ  from  it  io  opinioD  aa  aoj-  otber  Be«iev.  Bnt  n  ~ ' 
the  Weatmiiuter  nor  bdv  ReTien  haa  a  riebt  to  aay  that  wUA  b 
untrue,  more  espvciallj  wben  the  miareptesoitatioa  ia  eiiaplnjed  brtbi 
eipreH  purpote  of  injury  and  dttrBCtioo.  AtnooK  a  ^eot  deal  of  eoarM 
language  unbeeomiog  the  chiu-acter  of  ihr  Review  or  its  alitor,  ihrrt  it  lb( 
(uUowing  paaaage ; — "  The  trampling  on  tbe  laboring  olaMM  i*  tbc  rdipia 
that  ia  at  the  bottoni  of  bis  heart  for  the  simple  rouon  tlint  be  (Caleridc^ 
is  hiiOBelf  snpportad  out  ot  Uiot  la*l  resource  nt  the  enemies  of  th»  pniplr. 
the  Pension  List."  And  Ml-.  Coleridge  is  aflenruril  ealli-d  a  "  Torj  pm- 
sioner,'  "a  puffed  up  partisan,"  >tc 

Sow  the  only  peusioD,  from  nny  public  Boorce  or  eharacter  vhatevir, 
received  by  Mr.  Coleridge  Ihrougbout  his  whole  life  was  the  foilowiiig: — 

Id  1X21  or  IBS?.  George  the  Fourth  founded  the  Royal  Society  of  lilcn- 
lure,  which  wis  incorporated  by  charter  in  1825.  tlie  King  gars  a  tfcon- 
sand  guineas  a  year  out  of  his  own  private  pocket  to  be  diatributcd  mnWf 
ten  literary  men,  to  be  called  Itdyal  Assodatci,  and  to  be  »elect«d  al  the 
diMretion  of  the  Omni-iL  It  is  tme  that  this  was  dune  under  a  Tory  Gor- 
ernment ;  but  I  believe  Uie  Goverament  had  no  more  Utdo  witli  itthu  Um 
Wesbniuster  Review,  U  was  tbe  mere  aet  of  George  tbe  Fuortb's  am 
princely  temper.  The  geoUemeo  chosen  to  retieive  this  bounty  were  the 
fcUoving: — 

Rev,  John  Jomie9OTi.D.D.; 

lUv.  Thomas  Robert  Malthu* ; 

Thomas  James  Mathias ;  ' 

James  Millingen ; 

Sir  William  Ooseley ; 

William  Roseoe ; 

Rev.  Henry  John  Todd; 

Sharon  Turner. 
I  have  been  told  that  a  majority  of  these  persons — all  the  world  knows  tiat 
three  or  four  at  least  of  them — ware  Whig*  of  strong  wnUr ;  bat  protNU; 
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thing  below  the  surface  ;  scarcely  three  or  four  ever  got 
«ntaiid  it  in  all  its  marrellous  completeness.  Mere  per- 
Guniliarity  with  this  extraordinary  man  did  not  put  you  in 
don  of  him ;  his  pursuits  and  aspirations,  though  in  their 
f  range  presenting  points  of  contact  and  sympathy  for  all, 
mded  in  their  ultimate  reach  the  extremest  limits  of  most 
imaginations.  For  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  at  least, 
ige  was  really  and  truly  a  philosopher  of  the  antique  cast. 
id  his  esoteric  views  ;  and  all  his  prose  works,  from  the 
nd"  to  the  "  Church  and  State,''  were  little  more  than 
k  pioneers,  disciplinants,  for  the  last  and  complete  exposi- 
r  them.  Of  the  art  of  making  books  he  knew  little,  and 
le« ;  but  had  he  been  as  much  an  adept  in  it  as  a  modem 
■t,  he  never  could  have  succeeded  in  rendering  popular  or 
xderable,  at  first,  his  attempt  to  push  Locke  and  Paley  from 
x>inmon  throne  in  England.  A  little  more  working  in  the 
es  might  have  brought  him  closer  to  the  walls  with  less 
al  damage  ;  but  it  is  better  for  Christian  philosophy  as  it 
agh  the  assailant  was  sacrificed  in  the  bold  and  artless 
.  Mr.  Coleridge's  prose  works  had  so  very  limited  a  sale, 
Ithough  published  in  a  technical  sense,  they  could  scarcely 
i  to  have  ever  become  publici  juris.  He  did  not  think 
luch  himself,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  '*  Aids  to 
tion,"  and  generally  made  a  particular  remark  if  he  met 
erson    M'ho   professed   or   showed  that  he  had  read  the 

srer  before  imagiued  that  their  political  opiuiona  had  any  thing  to  do 
«r  being  chosen  Royal  Associates.  I  have  heard  and  b<»lieve  that  their 
nlificatioDs  were  literature  and  misfortune;  and  so  the  King  wished. 
idoaI  donation  of  £105  a  year  was  received  by  Mr.  Coleridge  during 
Qunder  of  George  the  Fourth's  life.  In  the  first  year  of  the  present 
b«  payment  was  btopped  without  notice,  iu  the  middle  of  a  current 
r ;  and  was  not  ret^mtinuod  during  Coleridge's  life.  It  is  true  that 
imnption  of  the  royal  bounty  took  place  under  a  Wiig  Government ; 
believe  the  Whigs  can  not  justly  claim  any  merit  with  tlie  West- 
r  Review  for  having  advised  that  act ;  on  the  contrary,  to  the  best 
knowledge.  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Brougham,  and  some  other  members  of 
big  ministry,  disapproved  and  regretted  it.  But  the  money  was 
i  money,  and  they  could  of  course  have  no  control  over  it. 
e  Westminster  lieviewer  is  acquainted  with  any  other  public  pension. 
Whig,  or  Radical,  received  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  he  Ims  an  opportimity 
)iiarter  of  stating  it.  In  the  meantime,  I  must  take  the  Liberty  of 
ig  him  with  the  uttertoce  of  a  calumnious  untruth. — H.  N.  C. 
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"  Friend,"  or  any  of  hia  other  books.  And  1  have  no  doubt  UiM  | 
had  he  lived  to  coinplele  his  great  work  od  '  Philoeapby  tro*  I 
cilcd  with  Christian  H«ligioii,"  he  would  without  Hcroplc  hiTt 
used  in  that  work  any  part  or  parts  oi'  his  prelimiiuiy  t»ati«, 
ai  their  intrinsic  fiinesB  required.  Hence,  in  every  one  rf  in 
prnsc  writings  there  are  rcpctitioiu,  either  literal  or  aobsUntial. 
of  pajgages  to  be  found  in  some  othere  of  those  wiitinf*  ;  uA 
there  are  several  particular  positions  and  reaaoniitgs,  which  h( 
considered  of  vital  importance,  reiterated  in  the  "  Fri«id,"  tiw 
"  Literary  Life,"  the  "  Lay  Sermons,"  the  "  Aids  to  HeflMtioa." 
and  the  "  Church  and  Stale."  He  was  ajn-aya  deepening  taJ 
widening  the  foundation,  and  cared  not  how  oflen  he  axil  lb: 
same  stone.  In  thinking  paEsionately  of  the  principle,  ht  6>rr< 
the  authorships—and  sowed  beside  tnany  waters.  il~  penulrmtmr 
some  chance  seedling  might  lake  root  and  bear  fruit  to  the  plcti 
of  tiod  and  the  spiritualizatinu  of  man. 

His  mere  reading  was  immense ;  and,  the  tonality  and  diiec4)flii 
of  much  of  it  wetl  CDusidcred,  almost  uiJque  in  this  age  of  tie 
world.  He  had  gone  through  most  of  the  Fathers,  and,  1  behi^vt. 
ail  the  Schoolmen  of  any  eminence  ;  while  his  familtartly  willi 
all  the  more  common  departments  of  iileraturc  in  every  languagf 
is  notorious.  The  early  age  at  which  some  of  these  acquiatiows 
were  made,  and  his  ardent  self-abandonment  in  the  atiange  pnr- 
Htiit,  might,  according  to  a  common  nation,  have  seemed  advert 
to  increase  and  maturity  of  power  in  after-ljfo  ;  yet  it  wai  aoi 
HO  ;  he  lost,  indeed,  forever,  the  chance  of  being  a  popular  wri- 
ter;  but  Lamb's  ifispired  cliarili/-bot/  of  twelve  years  of  age  con- 
tinued to  his  dying  day,  when  sixty-two,  the  eloquent  centre  ol 
all  companies,  and  the  standard  of  intellectual  grcatnesa  to  huu- 
drcds  of  alTectionate  disciples,  far  and  near.  Had  Coleridge  befn 
master  of  his  genius,  and  not,  alas  !  maslered  by  it ; — had  be  lea 
romantically  fought  a,  single-handed  fight  againat  the  whole  pie- 
jndicce  ofhis  age,  nor  so  mercilcasly  rat'ked  his  fine  powen  on 
the  problem  ofa  universal  Christian  philosophy — he  might  have  . 
easily  wun  all  that  a  reading  pubL'c  can  give  to  a  fsvorite,  and  | 
have  left  a  name — not  greater  or  more  enduring  indeed — bul —    ' 

thcgeiitli-.anJ  \hc  y-.^uf.  ilii-„.i^l„u>i  dl  laiik- of  s-oit'ty.      Never-    i 
theless,  desultory  as  his  labors,  fragmentary  a*  his  piodDOtiana,  at 
present  may  seem  to  the  cursory  ol»efver — my  wt^abtiDg  batief 
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k,  thftt  in  the  end  it  will  be  found  that  Coleridge  did,  in  his  vo- 
cation, the  day*8  work  of  a  giant.  He  has  been  melted  into  the 
.▼ery  heart  of  the  rising  literatures  of  England  and  America  ;  and 
the  principles  he  has  taught  are  the  master-light  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  being  of  men,  who,  if  they  shall  fail  to  save,  will  as- 
suredly illustrate  and  condemn,  the  age  in  which  they  live.  As 
it  is,  they  'hide  their  time. 

I  might  here  properly  end  what  will,  perhaps,  seem  more  than 
enough  of  preface  for  such  a  woric  as  this ;  but  I  know  not  how 
1  could  reconcile  with  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  memory  of 
Coleridge  a  total  silence  on  the  charges  which  have  been  made 
against  him  by  a  distinguished  writer  in  one  of  the  monthly  pub- 
lications. I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  papers  which  have  appeared 
since  his  death  in  several  numbers  of  Tait's  Magazine.  To  Mr. 
Dequincey  (for  he  will  e:[cui>e  my  dropping  his  other  name)  I  am 
unknovini ;  but  many  years  ago  I  learned  to  admire  his  genius, 
his  learning,  his  pure  and  happy  style — every  thing,  indeed, 
about  his  writing  except  the  subjc'ct.  I  knew,  besides,  that  he 
was  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  in  manners,  and  1  never  doubted 
his  delicacy  or  his  uprightness.  His  opportimities  of  seeing  Mr. 
Coleridge  were  at  a  particular  period  considerable,  and  con- 
geniality of  powers  and  pursuits  would  necessarily  make  those 
opportwiities  especially  valuable  to  the  critical  reminiscent. 
Coleridge  was  also  his  friend,  and  moreover  the  earth  lay  freshly 
heaped  upon  the  grave  of  the  departed  I 

Now,  to  all  the  incredible  meannesses  of  thought,  allusion,  or 
language,  perpetrated  in  these  papers,  especially  the  first,  in  re- 
spect of  any  other  person,  man  or  tromarij  besides  Mr.  Coleridge 
himself^ — I  say  nothing.  Let  me  in  silent  wonder  pass  them  by 
on  the  other  side.  I  wish  nothing  but  well  to  the  writer.  But 
even  had  1  any  interest  in  his  punishment,  what  could  be  added 
to  that  which  a  returning  sense  of  honor  and  gentlemanly  feeling 
must  surely  at  some  time  or  other  inflict  on  such  a  spirit  as  his ! 

Nor,  even  with  regard  to  Coleridge,  is  this  the  time  or  place — 
if  it  were  ever  or  anywhere  worth  the  while — to  expose  the  wild 
mistakes  and  the  monstrous  caricature  prevailing  throughout  the 
lighter  parts  of  Mr.  Dequincey*s  reminiscences.  That  with  such 
a  subject  before  him,^uch  a  writer  should  descend  so  very  low 
aa  he  has  done,  is  indeed  wonderful ;  but  I  suppose  the  eloquence 
and  aenteneis  of  the  better  parts  of  these  papers  were  thovf  hi  to 
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rerjuiie  wimc  garnish,  and  with  the  taste  >bmni  ia  iU  MJectin  II 
woutU  be  idle  to  quarrel.  Two  poiaU  only  ckU  (br  renud 
Thu-  lirst  is,  Mr.  Dequincey's  chmigo  of  ^tgixnsm,  wtueh  he 
wnrihily  introduces  in  the  foUanriiig  manuet  : 

"  Setuming  late  (August,  1807)  ijrum  thu  iDt«r««tiiig  anmjr. 
wc  fuuiul  ourselves  without  c^onipauy  nt  diuncr  ;  kod  betng  tfaw 
KQteil  tgte^^'tete.  Mr.  Poole  prupountled  llie  fuUowing  qvwlioB  la 
nil',  which  I  meDtioD.  because  it  famiiihcil  lae  with  the  Ant  bist 
of  a  aingular  infirmity  besetting  Colendgu'it  nuud  ;  '  Pny.  Wf 
young  friend,  did  you  ever  Ibrm  any  opiniiui,  or  ruber,  did  it  cnr 
hap|ieu  Ut  you  to  meet  with  any  ntlinnal  opinion  or  conjeotnre  of 
others,  upon  that  most  irrational  do^a  of  Tythagora*  abnaa 
beans  I  You  know  what  I  in«aii :  that  mouriroiis  docthne  a 
which  he  awertA  that  a  nun  might  as  w«U,  lur  thu  wic^redaasoC 
the  thing,  eat  his  own  grandmother  as  meddle  with  betB&'^ 
'  Ves,'  I  replied  ,  '  the  line  ii  in  the  Golden  Verges.  1  rememW 
it  well.' 

"  P.  '  True :  now  our  dear  excellent  friend  Coleridgs.  tlm 
whom  God  never  mode  a  creature  taaie  divinely  endowed,  yet, 
strange  it  is  to  say,  somelinies  steals  from  other  penple,  jiifl  w 
you  or  I  miglil  do  :  1  beg  your  pardon,— just  as  a  poor  cn-alui< 
like  myaelf  might  do,  that  sometimes  have  not  wherewithal  to 
make  a  figure  from  my  own  exchequer  :  and  the  other  day  at  a 
dinner-party,  this  questiou  arising  about  Pythagoras  and  his  beanf, 
Coleridge  gave  us  an  iuterpretation,  which,  from  hia  manner,  I 
suspect  not  to  have  been  original.  Think,  therefore,  if  you  have 
anywhere  read  a  plausible  solution.' 

"  '  I  have  :  and  it  was  in  a  German  author.  This  German, 
understand,  ia  a  poor  stick  of  a  man,  not  to  be  named  on  ihetame 
day  with  Coleridge  :  so  that,  if  it  should  appear  that  Coleridge 
has  robbed  him,  be  assured  that  he  has  done  the  scamp  too  mnch 
honor.' 

"  P.  '  Well :  what  says  the  German  ?' 

" '  Why,  you  know  the  use  made  in  Greece  of  beans  ia  voting 
and  balloting  ?  Well :  the  German  says  that  Pythagotaa  speaks 
symbolically  ;  meaning  that  electioneering,  or,  more  generally,  all 
interference  with  political  intnguea,  is  fatal  to  a  philoaopher'a 
pursuits  and  their  appropriate  serenity.  Thereibre,  says  he, 
followers  of  mine,  abstain  from  public  affairs  as  you  would  finm 
panicide.' 
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•'  P.  *  Well,  then  Coleridse  has  done  the  &caiDp  too  much 
honor  ;  for,  by  Jove,  that  is  the  ven*  explanation  he  £ave  us !' 

"  Here  was  a  trait  of  Coleridge' &  niind,  to  be  fii^i  made  known 
to  me  by  his  best  friend,  and  first  publish e J  to  ihe  world  by  me. 
the  foremost  of  his  admirers !  But  both  oi  lu  bad  sumcieni 
reasons/*  kc. 

As  Mr.  Dequincey  has  asserted  ti;at  ali  this  uiaiogue  took  place 
twenty-eijjht  years  ago,  1  waive  all  objections  to  its  apparent  im- 
probability. And  I  know  nothing  about  this  '  poor  stick  "  of  a 
German,  whose  name,  by-the-by,  Mr.  Dequincey  does  not  men- 
tion :  but  this  I  know,  that  I  was  a  httle  bc'V  at  Eton  in  the  fifth 
form,  some  six  or  seven  years  after  this  dialogue  is  taid  to  have 
taken  place,  and  I  can  testify,  what  I  am  «ure  I  couid  brin?  fifty 
of  my  contemporaries  at  a  week's  notice  to  corroborate,  that  this 
solution  of  the  Pythagorean  abstinence  from  beans  was  regularly 
taught  us  in  s<*hool,  as  a  matter  of  course,  whenever  occasion 
arose.  \Miether  this  great  discover}-  was  a  pccvlium  of  Eton.  1 
know  not  ;  nor  can  I  preciseiy  say  that  \)t.  Keate,  and  the 
present  Provost  of  King's,  and  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  other 
a£sistant  masters  (tor  they  all  had  the  secret),  did  not  in  fact 
learn  it  from  this  lien  nan :  Lut  1  exceed  in  e^y  doubt  their  doing 
•o.  unless  Mr.  l>equiuccy  wiii  assure  me  that  there  was  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  <Tcrinan  bi<k.  il'the  book  was  in  German, 
existing  at  that  time,  ll'  1  arn  a^ked  whence  the  interpretation 
came,  I  must  confess  my  iguorauce  :  except  that  I  ver\'  well  re- 
member that  in  Lucians  "  Vifarum  audio, "  a  favorite  school 
treatise  of  ours,  upon  the  bidder  demanding  of  Pythagoras,  who 
is  put  up  to  sale,  why  he  had  an  aversion  to  beans,  the  philoso- 
pher says  that  he  has  no  such  aversion  :  but  that  beans  are  sa- 
cred things,  first,  for  a  physical  reason  there  mentioned  ;  but 
principally,  because,  among  the  Athenians,  all  elections  for  offices 
in  the  government  took  place  by  means  of  them.  Of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  interpretation,  if  the  Golden  Verses  were  in  fact 
genuine,  which  they  are  not.  we  might,  indeed,  well  doubt :  for 
there  are  numerous  authorities  which  would  lead  us  to  beUeve 
that  the  practice  of  voting  by  beaus  or  ballot  was  long  subse- 
quent to  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  to  whom  in  all  probability  the 
cbeirotonia  or  natural  mode  of  election  by  a  show  of  hands  was 
alone  known.  But  let  that  pass.  Mr.  Coleridge,  it  seems,  at  a 
dinner-party  of  country  gentlemen  in  Somersetshire,  mentioned 
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this  ioJulion  of  the  difficulty — ft  wlalion  commioidy  taught  tt 
Eton  then,  and.  as  far  aa  I  can  learn,  foi  fifty  ytan  before,  ud 
1  believe  b1m>  at  Weatminster,  WinchraUir,  ice. — nol  lo  u;  a 
word  of  Oifnrd  ot  Cambridge; — and.  becanee  he  did  not  lefcr  to 
a  "  poor  Btick"  of  a  German,  of  whom  and  his  book  we  *rat  mm 
know  nothing,  -  the  foremost  of  Coleridge's  adniiMw"  publiiha 
the  tale  as  ■'  the  first  hint  he  received  of  a  sinettlar  inimniiy  be- 
setting ColeridgB's  mind  I"  Very  sharp,  ioanivd,  aad  chanUNa 
at  least :  but  let  us  go  on. 

Mr.  Dequincey  sap,  that  Coleridge  in  one  of  his  Od<«  dMeribn 

■■  Her  fwlatcps  iojupportablj  idTUKJiig ;"—(«'.) 

aud  bis  cbar^  is  not  that  the  worda  were  borrowvd  withnot  i 
marks  of  (jnoiation,  but — that  Coleridge  "  thought  fit  powtirely  ' 
to  deny  that  he  was  indebted  l.j  Milton"  for  them.  >'ow.  wHlhMiI 
any  view  of  defendinc  Mr.  Coleridge  upon  such  grounds,  but  wn- 
ply  to  show  the  universal  careltssiiese  with  which  Mr.  Deqiiineey 
has  made  all  these  insinuations,  I  must  observe  that  there  is  ■» 
such  line  in  Coleridge's  Ode  ;  the  word  "  footsteps"  is  neitbw  ia 
Samson  Agonistes  nor  the  Ode  ;  the  line  in  the  first  being, — 

'■  When  insupportably  hi»  foot  advuioed ;" 
and  in  the  second,  simply, 

"  Wheti.  iniupportsbly  adramnng,* 

But  this  is  unimportant.  That  these  latter  words  were  in 
Milton  was  a  mere  faot  about  which,  with  a  book-shelf  at  hand, 
there  could  of  course  be  no  dispute  ; — -if,  therefore,  Hr,  Coleridge 
denied  that  he  was  indebted  to  Milton  for  them,  I  believe  (as 
who  in  the  worid,  but  this  '  foremost  of  admirers,"  would  not  be- 
lieve ?) — that  he  meant  to  deny  any  distinct  conscionaneaa  of 
their  Miltonic  origin,  at  the  moment  of  his  using  them  in  his 
Ode.  A  metaphysician  like  lilr.  Dequincey  can  explain  what 
every  common  person,  who  has  read  half  a  dozen  standard  bookM 
in  his  life,  knows, — that  thoughts,  words,  and  phrases,  not  our 
own,  rite  up  day  by  day,  from  the  depths  of  the  pasive  memory, 
and  suggest  themselves  as  it  were  to  the  hand,  without  any  effort 
of  recollection  on  our  part.  Such  thoughts  are  indeed  not  nal- 
nral  bora,  bat  they  are  denizens  at  least ;  and  Coleridge  eeuM 
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hare  meant  no  more.  And  so  it  seems  that  in  ShelTocke's  Voy- 
age, there  is  a  passage  showing  how  *'  Hatley,  being  a  melan- 
choly man,  was  possessed  by  a  fancy  that  some  long  season  of 
foul  weather  was  due  to  an  albatross,  which  had  steadily  pur- 
saed  the  ship ;  upon  which  he  shot  the  bird,  but  without  mending 
their  condition."  This  Mr.  Dequiucey  considers  the  germ — a 
prolific  one  to  be  sure— of  the  Ancient  Mariner;  and  he  says 
that  upon  a  question  being  put  to  Mr.  Coleridge  by  him  on  the 
•object,  Mr.  Coleridge  "  disowned  so  slight  an  obligation.''  If  he 
did,  I  firmly  believe  he  had  no  recollection  of  it. 

What  Mr.  Dequincey  says  about  the  Hymn  in  the  vale  of 
Chamouni  is  just.  This  glorious  composition,  of  upwards  of  ninety 
lines,  is  truly  indebted  for  many  images  and  some  striking  ex-~ 
pressions  to  Frederica  Brun's  little  poem.  The  obligation  is  so 
dear  that  a  reference  to  the  original  ought  certainly  to  have 
been  given,  as  Coleridge  gave  in  other  instances.  Yet,  as  to  any 
ungenerous  wish  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Coleridge  to  conceal  the  obli- 
gation, I  for  one  totally  disbelieve  it ;  the  words  and  images  that 
are  taken  are  taken  bodily  and  without  alteration,  and  not  the 
slightest  art  is  used — and  a  little  would  have  suiHced — to  disguise 
the  fact  of  any  community  between  the  two  poems.  The  Ger- 
man is  in  twenty  lines  ;  and  I  print  them  here  with  a  very  bald 
English  translation,  that  all  my  readers  may  compare  them  as  a 
curiosity  with  their  glorification  in  Coleridge  : — 

Aus  tiefem  Schntten  des  schweigenden  TannenhaiiiB 
Erblick'  ich  bebend  dich,  Schcitel  der  Ewigkeit, 
Bleodender  Oipfel,  von  dessen  Hohe 
Ahndend  mein  Geist  ins  UoeDdlicbe  Bchwebet  1 

Wer  aenkte  den  Pfeiler  tief  in  der  Erde  SchooM, 
Der,  seit  Jahrtausendcn,  fest  deine  masse  stutzt  t 
Wer  thurmte  hoch  in  des  Aethers  Wolbimg 
Machtig  und  kuhn  dein  umstrahltes  Antlitz  t 

Wer  goes  Euoh  hoch  aus  des  ewigen  Winters  Reich, 
O  Zackenstrome,  mit  Donnergetos,  herab  t 
Und  wer  gebietet  laut  mit  der  Allmacht  Stimme : 
"  Hier  sollen  nihen  die  starrendeii  Wogen  f 

Wer  zeiehnet  dort  dem  Morgcnsterne  die  Bahn  f 
Wer  kranzt  mit  Bliithen  des  evrigen  Frostcs  Saum  t 
Wem  tont  in  schrecklichcn  Hnrmonieen. 
Wilder  Arveiron,  deio  Wotrentumniel  I 
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luounUiD-haid  of  eUruitj,  daixlrn^  (blinding)  kuihuuI,  Irom  wbou  )»J$(.t 
oiy  dimly  peroeiTiDg  apiiit  floats  inlo  Uie  efwluling  (or  boierx  k  H» 

peuded  ID  Ihe  eTOtUating). 

Wbo  unk  the  pilkr  d«ep  iota  the  lap  of  earth,  wUch.  far  eemtiirin  p*!. 
props  (or  tiuUiiu)  thy  mau  )    Who  upreared  ((WmiW,  up-IOTWtd)  U|ft 

ilTahltft.  beuued  Brouod.) 

Who  poured  you  from  m  Ugh  out  of  etarnil  winter-.  raOoi.  O  Jafptl 

strfouri  (2S«-i™«Winif)  downward  with  tlundfr  unJM  t     And  who  am- 

m!ind.-d  loud,  with  tb^  v<.icp  of  OmDipoteuce.  "  Hevt  shall  th* 
billowB  r..<t  r 

..ii™., 

Who  marlcg  out  th«re  the  path  for  the  morDiDg  etirt  Wbo  wreatla 
with  blonoiDB  the  edge  (aldrt,  border)  of  eternal  frost  t  To  whom,  wild 
ArreiroD.  does  thy  waTG-coannotioD  (or  wave-diiiineu,  hnrly-bnrly,  tir  to- 
mult  of  wares,  Wogentatnmel)  sound  m  terrible  harmoaiea  t 

Jehovah  I  Jehovah!  erashes  ja  the  bursting  ice;  avalandie thitodere niU 
it  dowQ  the  chasm  (eleft,  ravioe),  Jehovah  I  rustles  {or  murmure)  in  the 
bright  tree-tops ;  it  wliiapers  in  the  purling  ailrer  brooks. 

Mr.  Deqiiincey  proceeds  thus : — "  All  these  cases  amount  to 
nothing  at  all  as  cases  of  plagian'sm.  and  for  that  reason  erpose 
the  more  conspicuounly  that  obliquity  of  feeling  which  coulil  seek 
to  decline  the  very  slight  acknowledgnients  required.  But  now  I 
come  to  a  case  of  real  and  palpable  plagiarism  ;  yet  that  too  of 
a  nature  to  be  quite  unaccountable  in  a  man  of  Coleridge 'i  at- 
tainments." 

I  will  leave  all  the  rest  to  the  pen  of  Julius  Hare. 

"  I  have  been  speaking  on  the  supposition  that  the  charges  of 
plagiarism  and  insincerity  brought  fay  the  Opium-eater  against 
Coleridge  are  strictly,  accurately,  true — that  Coleridge  is  gtiilty 
to  the  full  amount  and  tale  of  the  ofiences  imputed  to  him. 
Even  in  this  case,  it  indicates  a  singular  obliquity  of  feeling, 
thus  to  drag  them  forth  and  thrust  them  forward.  But  are  they 
tnie  ?  Doubtless, — seeing  that  he  who  thnuta  them-  forward 
can  only  do  it  out  of  a  painful  and  rankling  love  of  truth  and 
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jnstire  :  seeing  that  the  Toice  which  cornea  tbrth  mm  hu  mask 
pn.<ia:ni4  him  to  be  the  '  torexnost  at  Cuieriilire  i  admireTS.' 
Reader,  be  not  deluded  and  put  to  s^eep  by  a  name  :  look  into 
the  charsos  :  sit':  them.  Arnon:!  them,  tiie  accuser  himaelt  ai*- 
iLn<.>wled£es  that  there  i:*  onlv  one  ot'  anv  moment,  the  others 
lavm^  been  lu^ed  in  to  sweLI  the  counts  ot'  the  indictment, 
ihrousrh  a  somewhat  over-anxious  tear — a  tear  which  would 
lave  i:<een  deemeiJ  malicious  in  any  one  bnt  the  ibremost  ot'  his 
idmiren — lest  anv  tittle  that  cnvLid  re  11  anainst  L'«}iend«re  shoiilii 
X  ibnrotten.  One  case,  however.  :here  is.  lie  asBiirc^  us.  •  ot 
real  and  palpable  piajnari.«m  ;  ■*«:.  lest  -some  iiursed  reviewer. 
iizht  hundreii  or  a  thousand  vear<  himre.  aiiciild  '  make  "he  dii*- 
rover}-,  he  determines  to  prev-^n*.  W.cn.  by  toristaiLns  him,  and 
i*ates  it  in  tuU.  as  in.  atimireriiiip  honmi.  The  •ii.^Bertatiiia  in 
:he  I>io^t\fj  ui'L  Lii^t'ariii  •  .:n  th«j  re«MpmiTai  relations  ot  the 
rw^  aiid  the  orjitar'^'  is  assertai  :o  be  a  *raiLsii:ion  t'njra  an  easav 
n  Uw  voiiime  of  Si:hel[in2  a  P/u.-jSiiriu.i*::iti  Sf.krir.f.n.  Trie  : 
:hc  Mpii^ni-eater  is  imieei  m;:fraki;a  -a  r.li,»  n^ii-ne  :f  ihe  book  . 
:>at  that  is  of  Little  moment,  esceo"  as  i;i  .Ldiii.T.;onai  mark  'jf  an* 
iaci.'U*  carelessness  iu  impeaciiir.ii  a  izr'^ar:  icixa.  \  iionor.  The 
:i<-««r:a:ioii.  as  it  stands  m  the  lUtyy-'ipiun.  LiUr'ina.  III.  pp.  ^i^j'-j- 
)-j-.'  :<  a  literal  tran»laL:oii  fr:n;  ' .\*'.  ii-.rr.iiicTir.n  r.o  Sihelunjr  i 
f\ stern  of  Tran>*:ffuU'f'*i!l  Li-'iJiMj.  :  .i;iii  thoiiffh  tiie  assert nm 
:hat  th'-*i'e  is  no  at'^inpt  in  a  ••i.iLr:'^  ;:L-,inrrJt  *..)  a^^pfipriaT-e  thr 
pa[:*er.  by  ileveU-'piiicr  tj-ie  arz'iCL.«*r.'.-'.  'if  -rj  ••.iT'tx^iVnus  the  lilos- 
xatioas.  la  not  'jMiie  l^ini'i  C';"  i.y  '.w.  f.ii!*:.  ^ly.v^-.r.ilfi'^  a  a^ftliti- 111.4 
ire  tew  and  iiight.  Btit  t.ii,»  Upriai-^a'.er  far.her  ^avi.  that 
Cole r.dges  t-jsay  i*  prefaceii  by  .1  tew  wor'is.  .n  •\h*ch.  awani 
A  his  coincidence  with  S:iieii.r.:r.  i:-?  'ieciar'r!*  his  wiiimjrnewi  tn 
ickncwledire  mmseif  iniiebleti  tr,  -jo  2T':a:  a  man.  in  any 'ia.-wr 
whtTe  the  truth  would  alkw  hicii  m  'i,  ^>  :  but  in  thn  particu- 
lar ra=e.  insisting  on  the  iiiipi-.Si^i'.-.ity  that  ho  couM  have  bor- 
rowed arminients  which  he  haii  r*r-t  -iei-n  :s<:me  yoars  atter  he  hvi 
'.nought  out  the  whole  h\"p«th'?s;s  f/rryprio  mnrr*^.  That  CtAK- 
nd-re  never  can  have  b«.'en  iriiitv  -f  =u''h  a  pi'-ve  oi  gcandalfjii:* 
iishonei»iv  is  ciear  even  on  the  face  i-f  the  charire  :  he  never  roubi 
ia\-e  applied  the  word  hiffMjh\U!^  to  that  which  has  nothing  hy- 
^"OihcTical  m  it.  Tlie  Opium-eater  also  is  much  too  precise  in  hiB 
!2se  of  words  to  have  done  #0.  if  he  had  known  or  considered  what 
tie  was  taikinir  about.     But  he  diii  n«"'t  :  ami  owin»  to  this  sloren- 
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ly  rasbneu  of  assertion,  he  has  }iioug]il  rurwaid  ft  fa 
lion,  which  ia  utterly  false  mii]  g^rouuiUeie,  the  distATIed  ■ 
of  a,  benigbted  memory  under  the  ini^ubus  of — wliftt  I 
say  ? — an  ardent  admiration.  Not  a  liiiigle  word  (low  0«1^ 
riilge  say  about  the  originality  of  his  esaay  oq«  way  or  oiW. 
It  IS  iiot  piefaeed  by  auy  remark.  No  mention  ie  made  ofSciirl- 
liiig  within  a  hundred  pages  of  it.  further  thaa  a  quotation  dim 
bJm  in  page  329,  and  a  refetence  In  bim  in  pag«  332. '  lu  u 
earlier  p&it  of  the  work,  however,  where  Coleiid^  ia  g<v>>if  u 
aceaunt  of  hiB  philosophical  education,  tbero  doe«  oct^nr  a  puian 
(pp.  363—366)  about  his  obligations  to  i>chBlling.  and  hi*  cnnci- 
dencea  with  him.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  pauag^  which  lb* 
Opium-eater  had  in  hia  head  ;  but  etrangely  indeed  bu  h«  mettr 
inorphosed  it.  For  Coleridge's  vindication  it  is  neoessaif  la 
quote  it  comewhat  at  length  : — 

"  '  It  would  be  a  mere  act  of  justice  to  myself  were  I  to  ware 
my  readeis,  that  an  idunlily  of  thousht,  or  even  aimilarity  of 
phrase,  will  not  be  at  all  limes  a  certain  proof  that  ihe  palace 
has  been  borrowed  from  Scbeltiog,  or  that  the  conceptions  were 
originally  learned  from  hira.  Many  of  the  most  atriking  resem- 
hlances,  indeed,  all  the  main  and  fundamental  ideas,  were  bora 
and  matured  in  my  mind  before  I  had  ever  seen  a  pa)^  of  the 
German  philosopher.  God  forbid  that  1  should  be  suspected  of  a 
wish  to  enter  into  a  rivalry  with  Schelhng  for  the  honors  so  un- 
equivocally his  right,  not  only  as  a  great  and  original  genius,  but 
as  the  founder  of  the  philosophy  of  Nature,  and  as  the  most  tac- 
cessful  improver  of  the  Dynamic  system.  To  tSchelling  we  owe 
the  completion,  and  the  most  important  victories,  of  this  revolu- 
tion in  philosophy.  To  me  it  will  be  happiness  and  honor  enou^ 
should  I  succeed  in  rendering  the  system  itself  intelligible  to  my 
countrymen,  and  in  the  application  of  it  to  the  most  awful  of 
subjects  for  the  most  important  of  purposes.  Whether  a  work 
is  the  ofispring  of  a  man's  own  spirit,  and  the  product  of  origi- 
ual  thinking,  will  be  discovered  by  those  who  are  its  sole  legiti- 
mate judges,  by  better  testa  than  the  mere  reference  to  dates. 
For  readers  in  general,  let  ichatever  shall  be  found  in  this  or 
any  future  work  of  mine,  that  resembles  or  coincides  tcitk  tht 
doctrines  of  my  German  predecessor,  though  contemporary,  be 
wholly  attributed  to  him  ;  p/ovidcd  that  the  absence  of  direii 
referencei  to  his  books,  which  I  could  not  at  all  timet  makt 
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Ufiih  truth,  as  designating  citations  or  thoughts  actually  de- 
rived from  him,  and  which  I  trust  would,  after  this  general 
acknouledgment,  be  superfluous,  be  not  charged  on  me  a^  an 
ungenerous  concealment  or  interUional  plagiarism* 

"  Yet  the  chaige  which  he  thus  earnestly  deprecates  has  been 
brought  against  him ;  and  that,  too,  by  a  person  entitling  him- 
«eir  the  foremost  of  his  admirers  I  HeaTen  preserve  all  honest 
men  from  such  forward  admirers !  The  boy  who  rendered  nil 
admirari,  not  to  be  admired,  must  have  had  something  of  pro- 
phecy in  him,  when  he  pronounced  this  to  be  an  indispensable 
recipe  for  happiness.  Coleridge,  we  see,  was  so  far  from  denying 
or  shuffling  about  his  debts  to  Schelling,  that  he  makes  over 
eTery  passage  to  him  on  which  the  stamp  of  his  mind  could  be 
discovered.  Of  a  truth,  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  purloin,  he 
never  would  have  stolen  half  a  dozen  pages  from  the  head  and 
firont  of  that  very  work  of  Schelling's  which  was  the  likeliest  to 
ikil  into  his  reader's  hands  ;  and  the  first  sentence  of  which  one 
oonld  not  read  without  detecting  the  plagiarism.  Would  any 
man  think  of  pilfering  a  column  from  the  porch  of  St.  Paul's  ? 
The  high  praise  which  Coleridge  bestows  on  Schelling  would 
naturally  excite  a  wish,  in  such  of  his  readers  as  felt  an  interest 
in  his  philosophy,  to  know  more  of  the  great  German.  The 
first  books  of  his  they  would  take  up  would  be  his  Natur-PhHo- 
Sophie  and  his  Transcendental  Idealism ;  these  are  the  works 
which  Coleridge  himself  mentions  ;  and  the  latter,  from  its  sub- 
ject, vix>uld  attract  them  the  most.  For  the  maturer  exposition 
of  Schelling's  philosophy,  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  spekulative  Phy* 
sik,  is  hardly  to  be  met  with  in  England,  having  never  been 
pnUished  except  in  that  journal ;  and  being  still  no  more  than  a 
fragment.  Indeed,  Coleridge  himself  does  not  seem  to  have 
known  it ;  and  Germany  has,  for  thirty  years,  looked  in  vain  ex- 
pectation for  the  doctrine  of  the  greatest  of  her  philosophers. 

"  But,  even  with  the  fullest  conviction  that  Coleridge  can  not 
have  been  guilty  of  intentional  plagiarism,  the  reader  will  prob- 
ably deem  it  strange  that  he  should  have  transferred  half  a  dozen 
pages  of  Schelling  into  his  volume  without  any  reference  to  their 
source.  And  strange  it  undoubtedly  is  I  The  only  way  I  see  of 
myminting  for  it,  is  from  his  practice  of  keeping  note-books  or 
jonmali  of  his  thoughts,  filled  with  observations  and  brief  disser- 
tations on  ineh  matters  as  happened  to  strike  him,  with  a  sprink- 


lin^  now  and  then  of  exUacu  and  sbsUscti  fin>ra  tlte  bodo  be 
retuting.  If  the  name  of  the  author  frotn  whocn  h«  took  m 
exlract  was  left  out,  he  might  ensily.  years  aJler,  liirget  wiiuat 
pruperty  it  was  ;  especially  when  he  had  maile  it  in  totae  mett- 
ure  hiB  own,  by  transferring  it  into  his  own  English.  That  thii 
may  happen  I  know  from  my  own  eiperieoce,  liaving  myxif 
been  lately  puzzled  by  a  passage  which  I  had  tranclatod  from 
Kaait  some  years  ago,  and  which  eost  me  a  good  deal  of  seaM 
before  I  ascertained  that  it  was  not  my  own.  Yet  my  mottiacT 
in  such  minutice  is  tolerably  accurate,  while  Colendgo'a  was  afr 
toriously  irretentive.  That  this  solution  is  the  troe  oue.  may,  I 
think,  be  collected  from  the  references  to  Rebelling,  in  pagesSSt 
and  332.  In  both  these  places  we  find  a  couple  of  pages  tno^ 
lated,  with  some  changes  and  additions  from  the  latter  part  of 
Schelling's  AbhoTidlungen  zur  SrldiiCfrung  des  Idealtmtvt  drr 
Wissencluiflslclirf.  in  ni'ilhyr  place  are  we  told  ihal  w.-  ir* 
reading  a  tron?latinii.  Yet  that  the  author  enn  not  Ijf  cnii^^-i'  i!- 
of  any  intentional  plagiarism  is  clear,  from  his  mentioning  Solid- 
ling's  name,  and,  in  the  latter  place,  even  that  of  this  particolar 
work.  Here,  again,  I  would  conjecture,  that  the  passages  mmt 
have  been  tranHcribed  from  some  old  note-book  ;  only  in  theao  in- 
stances, Schelling's  name  was  marked  down  at  the  end  of  tbe 
first  extract,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  ;  and  so  the 
end  of  the  first  extract  is  ascribed  to  him,  and  he  ia  cited  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second. 

"  There  is  also  another  passage  about  the  mystics,  in  pages 
250-254,  acknowledged  to  be  translated  from  a  recent  continen- 
tal writer,  which  comes  from  Schelling's  pamphlet  against  Fichte. 
In  this  case,  Coleridge  knew  that  he  was  setting  forth  what  be 
had  borrowed  from  another  :  for  he  had  not  long  been  acquainted 
with  this  work  of  Schelling's,  as  may  be  gathered  from  hl>  way 
of  speaking  of  it  in  p.  266,  and  from  his  saying,  in  p.  264,  that 
SchellLng  has  latdy  avowed  his  affectionate  reverence  for  Beh- 
men.  Schelling's  pamphlet  had  appeared  eleven  years  before  ; 
but,  perhaps,  it  did  not  find  its  way  to  England  till  the  peace; 
and  Coleridge,  having  read  it  but  recently,  inferred  that  it  was  a 
recent  publication.  These  passages  form  wellnigh  the  sum  of 
Coleridge's  loans  from  Schelling;  and,  with  regard  to  these,  on 
the  grounds  here  stated,  though  I  do  not  presuEoa  to  rank  my- 
aeif  among  the  fownwrt  of  hi*  admicera,  i  readily  aoqoit  him 
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of  all  toipicioii  of  UDgeneroiu  concealment  or  intentional  pla- 
giamm.  * 

A  lingle  word  more.  It  is  said  that  >Ir.  Coleridge  was  "  an 
unconscionable  plagiary,  like  Byron.*' f  With  submission,  nothing 
coald  possibly  be  more  nnlike.  The  charge  against  Lord  Byron, 
— not  his  own  afiected  one,  bat  the  real  one,  is  this. — that  hav- 
ing borrowed  liberally  from  particular  passages,  and  being  deeply. 
although  indefinably,  indebted  to  the  spirit  of  the  writings  of 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge — yes,  and  of  Southey,  too — he  not 
only  made  no  acknowledgment — that  was  not  necessary — ^but 
upon  the  principle  of  the  odisse  quern  laseris  he  took  every  op- 
portunity, and  broke  through  every  decency  of  literature,  and  even 
common  manners,  to  malign,  degrade,  and,  as  far  as  in  him  lay, 
to  destroy  the  public  and  private  characters  of  those  great  men. 
He  did  this  in  works  published  by  himself  in  his  own  lifetime, 
and  what  is  more,  he  did  it  in  violation  of  his  knowledge  and 
eonvictions  to  the  contrary ;  for  his  own  previous  written  and 

*  British  Migazine,  Janoary,  1835. 

f  Ediuborgh  Review,  cxxiii.  Of  course,  I  have  no  iDteotion  of  answer* 
iog  the  criticisms  or  correcting  all  the  mistakes  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer; 
bat  one  of  his  remarks  deserves  notice.  He  quotes  two  passages,  the  one 
beginning — "  Negatively,  there  may  be  more  of  the  philosophy  of  Socrates 
in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,**  &c.  (p.  262),  and  the  other  beginning 
— *'  Plato  s  works  are  logical  exercises  for  the  mind,"  <tc.  (p.  276),  and  says 
they  are  oontradictory.  They  might,  perhaps,  have  been  more  clearly 
expressed ;  but  no  contradiction  was  intended,  nor  do  the  words  imply 
any.  Mr.  C.  meant  in  both,  that  Xenophon  had  preserved  most  of  the 
man  Socrates ;  that  he  was  the  best  Boswell ;  and  that  Socrates,  as  a  persona 
dialoga^  was  little  more  than  a  poetical  phantom  in  Plato's  hands.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  says  that  Plato  is  more  Socratie,  that  is,  more  of  a  philoso- 
pher in  the  Socratic  mode  of  reasoning  (Cicero  calls  the  Platonic  writings 
generally,  Sccratici  libri) ;  and  Mr.  C.  also  says,  that  in  the  metaphysical 
disquisitions  Plato  is  Pj'thagorean,  meaning,  that  he  worked  on  the  sup- 
posed ideal  or  transcendental  principles  of  the  extraordinary  founder  of  the 
Italian  school 

And  I  can  not  forbear  expressing  my  surprise  that  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewer— BO  imperfectly  acquainted  with  Mr.  Coleridge's  writings  as  he  evi- 
dently is — should  have  permitted  himself  the  use  of  such  language  an  that 
"  Coleridge  was  an  unconscionable  plagiary,"  and  that  '*  he  pillaged  from 
himself  and  others  f— charges,  which  a  little  more  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
or  a  little  less  reliance  on  the  already  exposed  misrepresentations  of  a  mag- 
aaine,  would  surely  have  prevented  him  from  flinging  out  so  hastily  against 
the  memory  of  a  great  man. — Ed. 
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Bpokea  admiration  at  the  geniu*  nf  thow  whom  he  tn  tradtKiri 
Bud  afiected  to  conteiun,  was,  and  iiill  if,  on  rec«nl :  ki  Itut  wtU 
might  one  of  his  invulnerable  autagoniati  «ay  : — "  Loa4  Byna 
must  hare  known  that  1  had  the  /locci  of  hte  ouJc^inn  to  bal- 
ance the  ttauei  of  his  scorn,  and  that  the  one  would  havo  rnhiti- 
pilified  tlie  other,  even  if  I  had  not  well  luulfrnlood  tbo  WMtk- 
iessiiesB  of  both."* 

Now,  lot  the  taking  on  the  part  of  Coleridge  be  allowed.— 
need  I,  atler  the  preceding  passage  cited  by  Mr.  Hare,  oxpmatjr 
draw  the  contrast  as  lo  the  manner?  Vt^rily.  of  Lord  Byroa, 
morally  and  intellectually  considered,  it  may  be  uid : — 


It  waa  in  my  heart  to  have  adverted  to  one  otlier  point  of  a 
diflerent  and  graver  character,  in  reapect  of  which  the  iinfeaHny 
petulance  and  imperfect  knowle<lge  of  Mi,  Dequinc«y  haT«>  aoe 
tributed  to  make  what  he  says  upon  it  a.  cruel  calumny  on  Cole- 
ridge. But  I  refrain.  This  is  not  the  place.  A  time  will  eonM 
when  Coleridge's  Life  may  be  written  without  wounding  the  feel- 
ings or  gratifying  the  malice  of  any  oike  ; — and  then,  among  other 
miai«preientationB,  that  as  to  the  origin  of  his  recourse  to  opium 
will  be  made  manifest ;  and  the  tale  of  his  long  and  passionate 
■tmggles  with,  and  final  victorj-  over,  the  habit,  will  form  one  of 
the  brightest  as  well  as  most  interesting  traits  of  the  moral  and 
teligiouB  being  of  this  humble,  this  exalted  Christian. 

— But  how  could  this  writer  trust  to  the  discretion  of  Cole- 
ridge's friends  and  relatives  ?  "What,  if  a  justly  provoked  anger 
bad  burst  the  bounds  of  compassion  !  Does  not  Ur.  Dequincey 
well  know  that  with  regard  to  this  as  well  as  every  other  article 
in  his  vile  heap  of  personalities,  the  little  finger  of  recrimination 
would  bruise  his  head  in  the  dust  ? — 

Coleridge — blessings  on  his  gentle  memorj- ! — Coleridge  was  a 
frail  mortal.  He  had  indeed  his  peculiar  weaknesses  as  well  as 
bis  unique  powers  ;  sensibilities  that  an  averted  look  would  rack, 
a  heart  which  would  have  beaten  calmly  in  the  tremblings  of  an 
earthquake.  He  shrank  from  mere  uneaainess  like  a  child,  and 
bore  the  preparatory  agonies  of  his  death-attack  like  a  martyr. 

*  Soatliay's  Euaja,  Moral  and  PoUtuaL    VoLiL,  Lsttw 
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Sumed  against  a  thousand  times  more  than  sinning,  he  himself 
wutteiwi  an  ahnost  life-long  punishment  for  his  errors,  while  the 
wwAd  at  large  has  the  unwitheriug  fruits  of  his  labors,  his  genius, 
and  his  sacrifice.  Necesse  est  tanquam  immaturam  mortem 
efus  defleam ;  si  tamen  fas  est  atU  flere^  aut  omnino  mortem 
vocare,  qua  tanti  viri  mortalitas  magts  finita  quam  vita  est. 
Tivit  enim,  vivetque  semper^  atqtie  etiam,  latius  in  memoria 
kaminum  et  sermone  versabUur,  postquam  ab  oculis  recessit. 


Samuel  Taylor  Colendge  was  the  youngest  child  of  the  Rev- 
erend John  Coleridge,  Yicar  of  the  parish  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  in 
the  county  of  Devon,  and  master  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  Free 
Grammar  School  in  that  town.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Ann  Bowdon.  He  was  bom  at  Ottery  on  the  2l8t  of  October, 
1772,  "  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,"  as  his  father  the 
Yiear  has,  with  rather  a  curious  particularity,  entered  it  on  the 
register. 

He  died  on  the  25th  of  July,  1834,  in  Mr.  GUlman's  house,  in 
the  Grove,  Highgate,  and  is  buried  in  the  old  churchyard,  by  the 
xoadnde. 

AI  AE  TEAI  ZQ0T2IN  AHAONES . 

H.  N.  C. 
Lineoln's  hm,  11th  May,  1886. 
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GBAKACnCR  OT  OTHELLO— SCHILLZb's  ROBBEBS — SHAKgFKAKS — SCOTCH  NOTKL»— 

LQED  BTKON — JOHN  KZICBLB — ^MATHKWBl 

Othello  must  not  be  conceived  as  a  negro,  but  a  high  and 
chiTalrouB  Moorish  chief.  Shakspeare  learned  the  spirit  of  the 
character  from  the  Spanish  poetry,  which  was  prevalent  in  Eng- 
land in  his  time.*  Jealousy  does  not  strike  me  as  the  point  in 
his  passion ;  I  take  it  to  be  rather  an  agony  that  the  creature 
whom  he  had  believed  angelic,  with  whom  he  had  garnered  np 
his  heart,  and  whom  he  could  not  help  still  loving,  should  be 
proved  impure  and  worthless.  It  was  the  struggle  not  to  love 
her.  It  was  a  moral  indignation  and  regret  that  virtue  should 
io  &11 : — "  But  yet  the  pity  of  it,  lago !— 0  lago  !  the  pity  of  it, 
lago !"  In  addition  to  this,  his  honor  was  concerned :  lago  would 
not  have  succeeded  but  by  hinting  that  his  honor  was  compro- 
mised. There  is  no  ferocity  in  Othello ;  his  mind  is  majestic  and 
composed.  He  deliberately  determines  to  die ;  and  speaks  his 
last  speech  with  a  view  of  showing  his  attachment  to  the  Vene- 
tian state,  though  it  had  superseded  him. 


Schiller  has  the  material  Sublime  ;t  to  produce  an  effect,  he 
sets  you  a  whole  town  on  fire,  and  throws  infants  with  their 

*  Caballeros  OninadinoB, 

Aimqiie  Moros,  hijos  d*algo. — E<L 

f  Thb  cxpreision — "material  sublime,"  like  a  himdred  others  which 
hare  slipped  into  general  use,  came  originally  from  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  wis 
by  biiDt  in  the  first  inftance,  applied  to  Schiller's  Robbers. — See  aet  iv. 
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mothera  into  the  fhunes,  or  locks  up  a  &theT  in  an  oM  loww. 
But  Shakspeare  drops  a  haodkerchief,  and  tho  saiae  or  greaMv 
eifecta  follow. 

Lear  is  the  most  tremendous  efibrt  of  Bbakapeaie  as  a  post; 
Hamlet  aB  a  philosopher  or  mediater  ;  and  Othello  U  the  tuim 
of  the  two.  There  i^  Eomethiog  gigantic  and  unformed  in  ika 
former  two  ;  but  in  the  latter,  every  thing  assumes  its  doe  J^an 
and  proportion,  and  the  whole  mature  powers  of  his  mind  ait 
displayed  in  admirable  eqailibrium. 

1  think  Old  Mortality  and  Guy  Manocring  the  beat  of  IW 
Scotch  noveli. 

It  seems,  to  my  ear,  that  thera  is  a  sad  want  of  hanDOoy  b 
Iioid  Byron's  verses.  Is  it  not  unnatural  to  be  alwaj's  oonneeting 
very  great  intellectual  power  nith  utter  depravity  ?    Does  soch  • 

combination  oflen  really  exist  in  tenim  natural 

I  always  had  a  great  liking— I  may  say,  a  sort  of  uondeschpt 
revereuce— for  John  Kemble.  What  a  quaint  creature  he  wai ! 
I  remember  a  party,  in  whieb  he  was  discoursing  in  his  measured 
manner  after  dinner,  when  the  servant  announced  his  cajriage. 
He  nodded,  and  went  on.  The  announcement  took  place  twice 
afterward  ;  Kemble  each  time  nodding  his  head  a  little  more 
impatiently,  but  still  going  on.  At  last,  and  for  the  fourth  time, 
the  servant  entered,  and  said, — "  Mn.  Kemble  says,  air,  ihe  hai 
the  rheumattie,  and  can  not  stay,"  "Add  ism!"  dropped  Joha, 
in  a  parenthesis,  and  proceeded  quietly  in  bis  harangue. 

Kemble  would  correct  any  body,  at  any  time,  and  in  any  place. 
Dear  Charles  Mathews — a  true  genius  in  his  line,  in  my  judg- 
ment— told  me  he  was  once  performing  privately  before  the  King. 
The  King  was  much  pleased  with  the  imitation  of  Kemble,  and 
said, — "  I  liked  Kemble  very  much.  He  was  one  of  my  earliest 
friends.  I  remember  once  he  was  talking,  and  found  himself  out 
of  snufi^  I  oflered  him  my  box.  He  declined  taking  any — 'he, 
a  poor  actor,  could  not  put  his  fingers  into  a  royal  box.'  I  said, 
'  Take  same,  pray ;  you  will  obWge  me.'     Upon  which  Kemble 
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It  noold  beeone  jour  royml  month  better  to  §mj, 
iM%e  me ;'  and  took  a  pinch." 


It  is  not  easy  to  pat  me  out  of  countenance,  or  interrupt  the 
feeling  of  the  time,  by  mere  external  noiK  or  circumstance  ;  yet 
once  I  was  thoroughly  done  up,  as  you  would  say.  I  was  recit- 
ittg*  at  a  particular  house,  the  '*  Remorse ;"  and  was  in  the  midst 
)f  Alhadra*s  description*  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  when  a 

*  **  ArnAn^A   Ttus  olght  youT  dileftaio  arm'd  hiiD8«ll^ 

And  hurrt«d  from  me.    6ot  I  followed  him 
At  diatance,  till  I  saw  him  enter  there  ! 

Naoxi.  The  eayern  I 

Albadka.  Yes,  the  month  of  yonder  cftrem. 
Alter  a  while  I  saw  the  son  of  Valdez 
Rush  by  with  flaring  torch :  he  likewise  entered. 
There  was  another  and  a  longer  panae ; 
And  once,  methought,  I  heard  the  clash  of  swords  I 
And  soon  the  son  of  Yaldez  reappeared : 
He  flung  his  tordi  towards  the  moon  in  sport. 
And  seem'd  as  he  were  mirthful  I    I  stood  listening. 
Impatient  for  the  footsteps  of  my  husband. 

Naoxl  Thou  calledst  him  ? 

Alhadra.  I  crept  into  the  carern — 
Twas  dark  and  very  silent.    What  saidst  thou  ? 
No !  no  I  I  did  not  dare  call  Isidore, 
Lest  I  should  hear  no  answer  I    A  brief  while. 
Belike,  I  lost  all  thought  and  memory 
Of  that  for  which  I  came  I    After  that  pause, 

0  Heaven  I  I  heard  a  groan,  and  followed  it : 
And  yet  another  groan,  which  guided  me 
Into  a  strange  reoess — and  there  was  light, 

A  hideous  light  1  his  torch  lay  on  the  ground ; 
Ita  flame  burnt  dimly  o'er  a  chasm's  brink : 

1  spake ;  and  whilst  I  spake,  a  feeble  groan 

Oune  from  that  chasm  1  it  was  his  last — his  death-groan  I 

Naoxl  Comfort  her,  Allah  I 

Alhadba.  I  stood  in  unimaginable  trance 
And  agony  that  can  not  be  remember  d, 
listening  with  horrid  hope  to  hear  a  groan  t 
Bat  I  had  heard  his  last ;— my  husband's  death-groan  \ 

"SMmL  Haste  1  let  us  onward ! 

AfHAMA   I  looVd  iar  down  the  pit — 
Hy  sight  was  bounded  by  a  jutting  fragment ; 
And  it  was  stainM  with  blood.    Then  first  I  shriek'd ; 
My  ^ebalb  burnt,  my  brain  grew  hot  as  fire, 
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■enbby  boy,  with  a  shining  fiue  wt  is  dirt,  bant  open  Un  i 
and  cried  out, — "Pleue.  ina'sin,  moxter  uyi.  Will  yon  b>'.4 
will  you  tmK  ha',  th»  pin-xound  ?" 


JANDARr  I,  IMS. 


P&IV1LEGG  ia  a  substitulion  for  Law,  where,  frorn  (he  n 
of  the  circuimlaiices,  a  law  can  not  itt^t  wUbou 
greater  and  more  general  principles.     The  Hquso  of  C 
must,  of  course,  have  the  power  of  talcing  cogiiu 
againat  ita  own  rights.      Sir  Francis   Burdctt   might  iwvn  I 
properly  sent  lo  the  Tower  for  the  speech  he  made  '  ~ 

hut  when  ailerward  he  puhlishcd  it  in  Cobbeil,  and  ihey  u 
cognizance  of  it  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  they  violated  the  pli 
distinction  between  privilege  and  law.      Aa  a  speech  in  Ibe 
House,  the  House  could  alone  animadvert  up<Hi  it,  conanent]; 
with  the  efleelive  preservation  of  ita  mo»t  neceasaty  prerogaiiTe 
of  freedom  of  debate  ;  but  when  that  speech  became  a  book,  ib«H 

AnJ  all  th«  hanging  drops  of  the  vet  roof 
Turo'd  into  blcMKt — I  saw  Ihem  luro  t«  blood ! 
And  I  wa»  lenpiag  wildly  down  the  phaam. 
When  im  the  furllier  briiil!  I  (sw  Lie  sword. 
And  it  said,  Vengamee! — Curse*  on  my  tongue! 
Th«  nufoD  hath  mor'd  in  bcaTen,  and  I  nm  here. 
And  b«  bath  not  had  Tengemcc  I — Iijdore ) 
Spirit  of  ludorel  thy  murderer  linit 
Away,  away  I" — Act  iv.  k.  S. 

■  Btarch  1°,  ISIO,  Sir  Franeis  Burdett  made  a  tnotioa  in  t^  Hoom  «f 
Commuoa  fnf  the  discharge  of  (.iale  Jimea,  who  had  been  oommiltcd  lo  !!«■• 
gat«  by  a  resoIutiuD  of  (he  House  on  the  Slit  of  February  pr«e«litig.  Sir 
Fran^i*  aderwvd  published  iu  Cobbett's  Political  Register,  of  the  S4th  it 
Ihu  samt  month  of  Mnrch,  a  "  Letter  to  his  Ooostituenls.  deoyiuff  the  pvwit 
3{  the  House  of  Commotu  to  imprison  th«  people  of  EcgUnd."  Mid  W 
Bownipuiied  the  letter  with  nn  nrguinent  ia  support  of  his  poMlioo.  Oa 
the  STth  of  Hari!h  ■  eomplaint  uf  breach  of  privilege,  founded  on  this  |)ab> 
liiailioo,  was  mode  ia  the  House  by  Mr.  {now  Sir  Thoaiaa)  Letlitridgt^  aal 
after  aereral  lung  debates,  a  motion  that  Sir  Francis  Burdetl  sbooU  b> 
conuuitted  to  the  Tower,  was  made  on  the  Gth  of  April,  18IA  by  Sr 
Robert  Snbshury.  and  carried  \tj  a  nuyority  of  S8. — Bd. 


r  wu  to  look  to  it :  bbc 
mte  with  eretr  pooExut  ^isn-f^  xs. 
rhich  acts,  or  cmsixt  '.^  »n 
oold  have  Bothinr  u  61 
niahed  indtridTiai  wkjL — 
firom  affinnine.  tins  £  1 
ne  of  their  own  xDeouesi  jx  ? 
»wer  and  right  bj  the  ocBcncicis.  n 
^  at  all,  bj  a  lacideiase-nrrarvt*'  2x23. 
atioeioai  trrannr  Kcufr  5 
ihadow  of  this  wor^  perr 


re  are  two  prinriplef  ii  *rr»r7  Zm^ 
Permanency  and  Prugiaa^js,*  Ix  'ijk  err.  wui  cc 
senth  centnrr  in  EnElaa^  w^ri  ir»  as  urv  iTt^ 
I  they  were  a  handrei  a&i  cztr  T«an  ar*.  azii  wLI  be 
•  to  nf,  these  two  pntr.:.!**  raiL*  v.  a  r:r=i2r*  I: 
I  that  the  great  and  the  r  -vi  c:  ti*  tat^-.^^  §i:jsli  be  ir 
ranks  of  either  side.  1^.  i:  e  Mc-arr.Tr*d&j.  states,  there 
rinciple  of  permanence  ;  atl  ti*«T'rtvr*.  tbey  ank  directly, 
sxisted,  and  coo  Id  only  exift.  ;n  \n*z\x  eaorts  at  prosreaBoo  : 
they  ceased  to  conquer,  ihey  fe-l  11.  pieces.  Turkey  would 
nee  have  fallen,  had  it  iiot  r^wrn  supported  by  the  rival 
nflicting  interests  of  Cbristidii  Europe.     The  Turks  have 

e  this  pofition  ttated  and  illoftrated  in  detail  in  Mr.  Coleridge's 
'  On  the  Constitatifjo  of  the  Church  and  State,  aooording  to  the  Idea 
V,"  page  38.  W«ll  acquainted  ai  I  am  with  the  fact  of  the  com- 
ely small  acceptati</n  which  Mr.  Coleridge's  prose  works  have  ever 
1  the  literary  world,  and  with  the  reasons,  and,  what  is  more,  with 
MS  of  it,  I  still  wonder  that  this  particular  treatise  has  not  been 
otioed :  first,  because  it  is  a  little  book ;  secondly,  because  it  is,  or  at 
Beteeo  twentieths  of  it  are,  written  in  a  popular  style ;  and  thirdly, 
I  it  i»  the  on/y  work  that  I  know  or  luive  ever  heard  mentioned,  that 
tempts  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  which  an  ingenious  enemy  of 
nrdi  of  England  may  easily  involve  most  of  its  modern  defenders  in 
lent,  or  through  the  press,  upon  their  own  principles  and  admissions. 
bridge  himself  priaed  this  little  work  highly,  although  he  admitted 
mpleteness  as  a  composition :— "  But  I  don't  care  a  rush  about  it," 
to  me,  "  •»  an  author.  The  saving  distinctions  are  plainly  stated 
id  I  am  sure  nothing  is  wanted  to  make  them  Ull,  but  that  some  kind 
iboold  steal  them  from  their  obscure  htding-plsce,  sod  just  tumbU 
own  before  the  public  as  hit  oyanT-^Ed, 
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no  oharch  ;  religion  and  state  arc  one  ;  brace  tiiere  ii 
terpoiEe,  no  mutual  support.  This  in  the  very  eaEcnci 
Unitananism.  They  have  no  past ;  they  are  not  an 
people  ;  they  exist  only  in  the  present.  China  i«  an  ti 
a  permanBDcy  without  progrcssioa.  The  Fereiuis  uv  «  ■ 
race  :  they  have  a,  history  and  u  literature  ;  ihciy  v 
considered  by  the  Greeks  as  quite  distinct  from  the  oUiar  h 
bariana.  The  Afghans  are  a  remarkable  people.  They  h 
sort  of  republic.  Europeans  and  Oricntaliti*  mity  be  well  m 
aented  by  two  figures  standing  back  to  back  :  tbe  latter  U 
to  the  east,  that  is.  backwards ;  the  former  looking  « 
or  fonvarda. 

Kftnt  assigns  three  great  races  of  mankiod.     If  two  in 
of  distinct  races  cross,  a  third,  or  tertium  aliquid.  is  tM 
produced,  dilierent  from  either,  as  a  white  and  a  nepto  p 
a  mulatto.     But  when  dilierent  varieties  of  the  same  race  el 
the  ofispring   is   according   to  what  we  call  chance  ;   it  . 
like  one,  now  like  the  other  parent.     Note  this,  when  ; 
the  children  of  any  couple  of  distinct  European  complex 
as  Engh'sh  and  Spanish,  German  and  Italian,  Eusaian   and  Pot 
tuguese.  and  so  on. 


JANUiRY  3,  1823. 


EiTHEB.  we  have  an  immortal  soul,  or  we  have  not.  If  *i 
have  not,  we  are  beasts  ;  the  first  and  wisest  of  bea«t*,  it  mat 
be  ;  but  still  true  beasts.*  ^'e  shall  only  difitir  in  def^iec.  and 
not  in  kind  ;  just  as  the  ebphaut  diflere  from  the  sln^.  Bia  bf 
the  concession  of  all  the  materialists  of  all  the  schools,  or  alnwct 
all,  we  are  not  of  the  same  kind  as  beasts — and  this  also  we  mt 

•  "Try  to  ooqpeive  a  man  ivilhout  the  idraa  of  Ood.  tleroily.  frwAnn 
vill.  ubsolutt  truth  ;  of  the  good,  the  true.  Ihe  braDtiruL  tha  iuSoitc.  .Id 
animal  mdowcd  ^itb  tbe  tii^tnory  of  n[>penrnn<*M  ami  faeu  mi^t  mnuu: 
But  Ihe  iNiin  will  hare  viuiiiiheil,  and  you  h«vp  initoad  a  ermtiiM  mff- 
nibtle  than  anj  bfUI  of  (he  field,  but  likeniBc  <im«l  bImiti!  «titt  bcui  , 
of  tbe  field  -.  npon  the  belly  most  it  go,  and  dnat  most  it  oat.  all  the  d>j> 
of  it*  Ufe."— CAnrcA  and  Slatr.  p.  M,  n.  J 
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our  own  oonseioiisiiefls.     Therefore,  methinks,  it  must  be  the 
wmatk  of  a  soul  within  us,  that  makes  the  difierence. 


end  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  without  prejudice,  and  you 
be  convinced  at  ouce.  After  the  narrative  of  the  creation 
m  earth  and  brute  animals,  Moses  seems  to  pause,  and  says  : 
And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  afler  our 
•ess."  And  in  the  next  chapter,  he  repeats  the  narrative : — 
id  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
.ihed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  ;"  and  then  he  adds 
e  words, — "  and  man  became  a  living  soul.''  Materialism 
never  explain  these  last  words. 


efine  a  vulgar  ghost  with  reference  to  all  that  is  called  ghost- 
It  is  visibility  without  tangibility  ;  which  is  also  the  defi- 
n  of  a  shadow.  Therefore  a  vulgar  ghost  and  a  shadow 
Id  be  the  same  ;  because  two  difierent  things  can  not  properly 
B  the  same  definition.  A  visible  substance  without  suscepti- 
J  of  impact,  I  maintain  to  be  an  absurdity.  Unless  there  be 
sKtemal  substance,  the  bodily  eye  can  not  see  it ;  therefore, 
II  such  cases,  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  seen  is,  in  fact, 
•een,  but  is  an  image  of  the  brain.  External  objects  natu- 
f  produce  sensation  ;  but  here,  in  tnith,  sensation  produces, 
t  were,  the  external  object. 

1  certain  states  of  the  nerves,  however,  1  do  believe  that  the 
although  not  consciously  so  directed  may,  by  a  slight  con- 
ion,  see  a  portion  of  the  body,  as  if  opposite  to  it.  The  part 
lally  seen  will  by  common  association  seem  the  whole  ;  and 
whole  body -will  then  constitute  an  external  object,  which 
lains  many  stories  of  persons  seeing  themselves  lying  dead. 
lop  Berkeley  once  experienced  this.  He  had  the  presence  of 
d  to  ring  the  bell,  and  feel  his  pulse  ;  keeping  his  eye  still 
d  on  his  own  figure  right  opposite  to  him.  He  was  in  a  high 
tr,  and  the  brain-image  died  away  as  the  door  opened.  I 
mred  something  very  like  it  once  at  Grasmere ;  and  was  so 
leioos  of  the  cause,  that  I  told  a  person  what  I  was  expe- 
eing,  while  the  image  still  remained. 

•f  eourse,  if  the  vulgar  ghost  be  really  a  shadow,  there  must 
ome  substance  of  which  it  is  the  shadow.  These  visible  and 
ngible  shadows,  without  substances  to  cause  them,  are  absurd. 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  gvinuiaencM  or  autbohly  of 
aoy  part  of  the  book  of  Daaiel.  it  makcw  no  ditTurvnoe  in  my  be- 
lief in  Christiauity  ;  fur  Chriatianity  ta  withui  a  man.  oven  ai  be 
is  a  t>eiiig  glAed  with  reason  ;  it  ta  auociated  with  yout  motlis'i 
chair,  iuid  with  the  lir«t  remembered  tones  of  her  bletsMl  nia 

I  do  not  believe  St.  Paul  to  be  the  aulhof  of  the  Epialle  la  lb 
Hebrews.  Luther's  conjecture  it  very  probabJe.  that  it  vu  \j 
Apolloe,  an  Alexaadrian  Jew.  The  plan  is  too  studiously  ttftiK 
for  St,  Paul,  it  wua  evidently  written  during  the  yet  exiiittDf 
glories  of  the  Temple.  For  three  hundred  years  the  chuidli  id 
not  a£x  St.  Paul's  najne  to  it  ;  but  its  apostolical  or  citiu^ 
character,  independently  of  its  genuineness  as  to  St-  Paul,  <m 
never  much  doubted. 

The  first  three  Gospels  show  the  history,  that  is,  the  fulfilmtiii   . 
of  the  prophecies,  in  the  facta,     St,  John  declares  eipliciljy  iW  J 
doctrine,   oracularly,  and  without  comment,  because,  being  pan   I 
reason,  it  can  only  be  proved  by  itself.     For  Christianity  provv  | 
itself,  as  the  sun  is  seen  by  lis  own  light.    Its  evidence  is  invdred 
in  its  existence.      St.  Paul  writes  more  particularly  for  thff  dia- 
lectic understanding ;    and    proves  those   doctrines   which   wei* 
capable  of  such  proof  by  common  iogia. 

St.  John  used  the  terni  6  Mjoi  technically.  Philo-Jtidmi 
had  BO  used  it  several  years  before  the  probable  date  of  the  coot 
position  of  this  Gospel ;  and  it  was  commonly  understood  amonf 
the  Jewish  Rabbis  at  that  time,  and  afterward,  of  the  manifested 
God, 

Our  translators,  unfortunately,  as  I  think,  render  the  dauM 
;ip4t  tif  etAy*  ■•  tvilh  God  ;"  that  would  be  right  if  the  Gnek 
were  oiSi-  tu  ©i5.  By  the  preposition  npAe,  in  this  place,  ii 
meant  the  utmost  possible  prtrrimity,  without  eonfttaion  ;  like- 
ness, without  sameness.  The  Jewish  Church  undereiood  the 
Messiah  to  be  a  divine  person,  Philo  expressly  caulionj  a^inR 
any  one's  supposing  the  Logos  to  be  a  mere  persouiii cation  or 
•ymbol  He  says,  the  Logos  is  a  substantial,  telf-exiatent  B«ing 
•  John,  eh.  i.  T  I,  8, 
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Tbm  Onoaliet,  m  they  were  afterward  called,  were  a  kind  of 
Aii&iu ;  and  thought  the  Logos  was  an  afler-hirth.  They  placed 
*j46vaoog  and  ^tyi^  (the  Abyss  and  Silence)  before  him.  There- 
lore  it  was  that  St.  John  said,  with  emphasis,  kf  d$Q)fy  r^»  6  A6yog 
— **  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word."  He  was  begotten  in  the 
fint  simultaneous  burst  of  Godhead,  if  such  an  expression  may 
be  pardoned,  in  speaking  of  eternal  existence. 


The  understanding  suggests  the  materials  of  reasoning  :  the 
reason  decides  upon  them.  The  first  can  only  say,  This  ts,  or 
ought  to  be  so.     The  last  says,  It  must  be  so.* 


APRIL  27,  1823. 

JAMIS  XAOCXTOflK — BUI  H.   DAVT — KOBIBT  SMITH— OAimOie-* 
NATIONAL   DEBT — POOR-LAWS. 

Kean  is  original ;  but  he  copies  from  himself  His  rapid  de- 
scents from  the  hyper-tragic  to  the  iiifra-coUoquial,  though  some- 
times productive  of  great  cfTect,  arc  of^en  unreasonable.  To  see 
him  act,  is  like  reading  Shakspeare  by  flashes  of  lightning.  I  do 
not  think  him  thorough-bred  gentleman  enough  to  play  Othello. 


Sir  James  Mackintosh  is  the  king  of  the  men  of  talent.  He  is 
a  most  elegant  converser.  How  well  I  remember  his  giving 
breakfast  to  me  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  at  that  time  an  unknown 
young  man,  and  our  having  a  very  spirited  talk  about  Locke  and 
Newton,  and  so  forth  !  Wlien  Davy  was  gone,  Mackintosh  said 
to  me,  *'  That's  a  very  extraordinary  young  man  ;  but  he  is  gone 
wrong  on  some  points."  But  Davy  was,  at  that  time  at  least,  a 
man  of  genius  ;  and  I  doubt  if  Mackintosh  ever  heartily  appreci- 

*  I  have  preserved  this,  and  several  other  equivaleDt  remarks,  out  of  a 
dutiful  wish  to  popularize,  by  all  the  honest  means  in  my  power,  this  fun- 
damental distinction ;  a  thorough  mastery  of  which  Mr.  Coleridge  considered 
ncocnarj  to  any  sound  system  of  psychology ;  and  in  the  denial  or  ncg- 
leet  of  whidi,  he  delighted  to  point  out  the  source  of  most  of  the  vulgar 
errort  in  [^iloaophy  and  religion.  The  distinction  itself  is  implied 
throughout  aloaost  all  Mr.  C.'s  works,  whether  in  verse  or  prose ;  but  it 
may  be  found  minutely  argued  io  the  "Aids  to  RefleoUou," I  p. 248, da 
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ated  an  eminently  origmal  man.  He  M  mMcntniMUjr  pownrfij 
in  bia  own  line  j  but  it  is  not  the  line  of*  fint-rate  man.  Afttt 
all  bia  fluency  and  brilliant  erudition,  you  can  mrcly  cany  oS 
any  thing  worth  preserving.  You  might  not  improperly  write  m 
his  forehead.  "  Warehouee  to  let  V  He  always  dealt  loo  muck 
in  generalitieB  for  a  lawyer.  He  ie  de^i^icnt  in  power  in  app]J^ 
,  inp-  his  principles  to  the  points  in  dcbalv.  I  remembel  Robeil 
Sniilh  had  much  more  logical  ability  ;  but  Smith  aimed  at  oon- 
quest  by  any  gladiatoriaJ  shil^  ;  wb^reiu  Mackiulosb  was  tmi- 
ibrmly  candid  in  argumenl.  I  am  speaking  now  frcm  old  ncol* 
lectioni  I 

Canning  is  very  irritable,  surprisingly  so  for  a  ntt  who  ii  al-  I 
ways  giving  such  bard  knoeJta.  He  should  have  put  on  an  ais's 
skin  before  he  went  into  ParliamenL  Lord  LiverpMil  is  the  lin-  | 
gle  stay  of  thi^  ministry  :  but  he  is  not  a  man  of  a  directing  mind. 
He  can  not  ride  on  the  whirlwind.  He  serves  as  the  isthmus  to 
connect  one  half  of  the  cabinet  with  the  other.  He  always  gives 
you  the  common  sense  of  the  matter,  and  in  that  it  is  that  im 
strength  in  debate  lies. 

The  national  debt  has,  in  fact,  made  more  men  rich  tbui  have 
a  right  to  be  so,  or,  rather,  any  ultimate  power,  in  case  of  a 
nruggle,  of  actualizing  their  riches.  It  is,  in  efiect,  like  an  ordi- 
nary, where  three  hundred  tickets  have  been  distributed,  but 
where  there  is,  in  truth,  room  only  for  one  hundred.  So  long  aa 
yon  can  amuse  the  company  with  any  thing  else,  or  make  them 
come  in  succesBively,  all  is  well,  and  the  whole  three  hundred 
fancy  themselves  sure  of  a  dinner ;  but  if  any  suspicion  of  a  hoax 
should  arise,  and  they  were  all  to  rush  into  the  room  at  once, 
there  would  be  two  hundred  without  a  potato  for  their  money; 
and  the  table  would  be  occupied  by  the  landholders,  who  live  on 
the  spot. 

Poor-laws  are  the  inevitable  accompaniments  of  an  extenaiva 
conunerce  and  a  manufacturing  system.  In  Scotland  they  did 
without  them,  till  Glasgow  and  Paisley  became  great  mano&c- 
tnring  places,  and  then  people  said,  "  We  must  subscribe  for  the 
poor,  OT  «lw  wa  shall  have  poor-laws."     That  ia  to  ny,  tb^ 
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fTMf*H  for  themielTes  a  poor-law  in  order  to  avoid  having  a  poor- 
law  enacted  for  them.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  dueen  Elizabeth's 
act  as  creating  the  poor-laws  of  this  country.  The  poor-rates 
are  the  consideration  paid  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  capitalists,  for 
having  labor  at  demand.  It  is  the  price,  and  nothing  else.  The 
hardship  consists  in  the  agricultural  interest  having  to  pay  an 
nndae  proportion  of  the  rates ;  for  although,  perhaps,  in  the  end, 
the  land  becomes  more  valuable,  yet,  at  the  first,  the  land-own- 
ers have  to  bear  all  the  bnint. '  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  fixed 
revolving  period  for  the  equalization  of  rates. 


APRIL  28,  1823. 
ooxDUcr  or  the  whiqs — refoem  or  the  house  of  ooioiosrs. 

The  conduct  of  the  Whigs  is  extravagantly  inconsistent.     It 
originated  in  the  fatal  error  which  Fox  committed,  in  persisting, 
after  the  first  three  years  of  the  French  revolution,  when  every 
shadow  of  freedom  in  France  had  vanished,  in  eulogizing  the 
men  and  measures  of  that  shallow-hearted  people.     So  he  went 
on  gradually,  further  and  further  departing  from  all  the  princi- 
ples of  English  policy  and  wisdom,  till  at  length  he  became  the 
panegyrist,  through  thick  and  thin,  of  a  military  phrenzy,  under 
the  influence  of  which  the  very  name  of  liberty  was  detested. 
And  thus  it  was  that,  in  course  of  time,  Fox's  party  became  the 
absolute  abettors  of  the  Bonapartean  invasion  of  Spain,  and  did 
all  in  their  power  to  thwart  the  generous  efibrts  of  this  country 
to  resist  it.     Now,  when  the  invasion  is  by  a  Bourbon,  and  the 
cause  of  the  Spanish  nation  neither  united,  nor,  indeed,  sound  in 
many  respects,  the  Whigs  would  precipitate  this  country  into  a 
misade  to  fight  up  the  cause  of  a  faction. 

I  have  the  honor  of  being  slightly  known  to  my  Lord  Damley. 
In  1808-9,  1  met  him  accidentally,  when,  after  a  few  words  of 
salutation,  he  said  to  me,  "  Are  you  mad,  Mr.  Coleridge  ?" — "  Not 
that  I  know,  my  Lord,"  I  replied  ;  "  what  have  I  done  which  ar- 
gues any  derangement  of  mind  ?" — "  Why,  I  mean,"  said  he, 
"those  essays  of  yours  '  On  the  Hopes  and  Fears  of  a  People  in- 
Taded  by  foreign  Armies.'  The  Spaniards  are  absolutely  con- 
qoered  ;  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  their  chance  of  resisting." — '*  Very 
Well,  my  Lord."  I  said,  "  we  shall  see.     But  will  your  Lordship 
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permit  me.  in  the  coune  of  a  year  or  Vm>.  to  retort  your  qMi 
upon  you.  if  I  should  have  fair  gniflnds  for  m  doing  ?" — •'  I 
tainly!"  said  he;   "that  is  Tair  !"     Two  years  afierw»r<,  » 
allairB  were  altered  in  Spain,  I  met  Lord  Damley  sfain,  aad. 
alier  some  conversation,  Tenliired  to   say  to  him,   "  Doa  yout 
Lotilship  recollect  giving  me  leave-  to  retort  a  ceitaia  queitioa    | 
upon  you  about  the  Spaniard!?     Who  is  juMd  now?" — "Vtn 
true,  very  trae,  Mr.  Coleridge,' '  cried  he  ;  "  you  are  right.     It  ii   ' 
very  extraordinary.     It  was  a  very  happy   and  bold  gittm." 
Upon  which   I   remarked,  "  I  think  'guest'  is  hardly  a  Iktr  lanL    . 
For  has  any  thing  happened  that  has  happened,  from  any  other 
causes,  or  under  any  other  conditiond,  than  such  as  I  laid  down 
beforehand  ?"     Lord  Doniley,  who  was  always  very  co&itKn  »   I 
me,  took  this  with  a  pleasant  nod  of  his  head. 


Many  votes  are  gireii  for  reform  in  the  House  of  ( 
which  ire  iK.l  iHnicst.  While  it  is  well  kimvu  ili.M  ihe  tiiessnre 
will  not  be  earned  in  Parhament,  it  is  as  welt  to  purchase  hum 
populsjity  by  voting  for  it.  When  Hunt  and  his  associates,  be- 
fore the  Six  Acts,  created  a  panic,  iho  ministers  lay  on  their  oan 
for  three  or  four  months,  until  the  general  cry,  even  of  the  oppo- 
sition, was,  "  Why  don't  the  ministers  come  forward  with  some 
protective  measure  ?"  The  present  ministry  exists  on  the  weak- 
ness and  desperate  character  of  the  opposition.  The  sober  part 
of  the  nation  are  afraid  of  the  latter  getting  into  power,  lert  ther 
should  redeem  soma  of  iheir  pledges. 


APRIL   £9,   1833. 


The  present  adherents  of  the  church  of  Rome  are  not,  in  mj 
judgment.  Catholics.  We  are  the  Catholics.  We  can  prove 
that  we  hold  the  doctrines  of  the  primitive  chursh  for  the  first 
three  hundred  years.  The  Council  of  Trent  made  the  Papists 
what  they  are.*     A  foreign  Romish  bishopf  has  decl&red,  that 

*  See  Aids  to  Reflection,  I.  p.  ESS.  not«. 

t  Mr.  Coleridge  named  him,  but  the  name  Vu  itmig*  to  tB«,iDd  IWv* 
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tbe  ProtettanU  of  his  acquaintance  were  more  like  what  he  con- 
ceived  the  enlightened  Catholics  to  have  heen  hefore  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  than  the  hest  of  the  latter  in  his  days.  Perhaps 
yea  will  say,  this  bishop  was  not  a  good  Catholic.  I  can  not 
answer  for  that.  The  course  of  Christianitv  and  the  Christian 
ehareh  may  not  unaptly  be  likened  to  a  mighty  river,  which  filled 
a  wide  channel,  and  bore  along  with  its  waters  mud,  and  gravel, 
and  weeds,  till  it  met  a  great  rock  in  the  middle  of  its  stream. 
By  some  means  or  other,  the  water  flows  purely,  and  separated 
from  the  filth,  in  a  deeper  and  narrower  course  on  one  side  of  the 
rock,  and  the  refuse  of  the  dirt  and  troubled  water  goes  ofif  on 
the  other  in  a  broader  aurrent,  and  then  cries  out,  "  We  are  the 
nrer  I 


A  person  said  to  roe  lately,  *'  But  you  wiU,  for  civility's  sake, 
call  them  CatholicSy  will  you  not  ?*'  I  answered,  that  I  would 
not ;  for  I  would  not  tell  a  lie  upon  any,  much  less  upon  so  sol- 
emn an  occasion.  The  adherents  of  the  church  of  Rome,  I  re- 
peat, are  not  Catholic  Christians.  If  they  are,  then  it  follows 
that  we  Protestants  are  heretics  and  schismatics,  as,  indeed,  the 
Papists  very  logically,  from  their  o\i'n  premisses,  call  us.  And 
"  Ko9nan  Catholics''  makes  no  difference.  Catholicism  is  not 
capable  of  degrees  or  local  apportionments.  There  can  be  but 
one  body  of  Catholics,  ex  v^i  termini.  To  talk  strictly  of  Irish 
or  Scotch  Roman  Catholics  is  a  mere  absurdity. 


It  is  common  to  hear  it  said,  that,  if  the  legal  disabilities  are 
removed,  the  Romish  church  vAW  lose  ground  in  this  country.  I 
think  the  reverse  :  the  Romish  religion  is,  or,  in  certain  hands,  is 
capable  of  being  made,  so  flattering  to  the  passions  and  self-delu- 
lionB  of  men,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  it  would  spread, 
among  the  higher  orders  of  society  especially,  if  the  secular  dis- 
advantages now  attending  its  profession  were  removed.* 

*  Here,  at  least,  the  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled.  The  wisdom  of  our  an- 
eeiiort,  in  the  reign  of  King  William  IIL,  would  have  been  jealous  of  the 
daily  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  Romish  church  in  England,  of  which 
erery  attentive  observer  must  be  aware.  See  Sancti  Dominici  PaUivm,  in 
voL  il  p.  80,  of  Mr.  Coleridge  s  poems.— iSi 
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The  Zendaveita  must,  I  think,  hsv«  been  copied  in  put*  fmrn 
the  writings  of  Mosea.  lu  the  descrijition  of  tfau  creation,  the  fint 
chapter  of  GeneBJe  is  taken  almost  hlornlly,  eictspl  that  th«  win 
is  created  before  the  light,  and  then  the  hetb«  and  the  plant*  il\er 
the  sun ;  which  are  precisely  the  two  pointii  Ihfy  did  nol  uhiIft- 
Btand,  and  therefore  altered  as  errors.* 

There  are  only  two  acts  of  creation,  properly  hi  palled,  ui  the 
Hosaic  account — the  material  universe  and  man.  The  iutertn*- 
diate  acts  seem  more  as  the  results  of  secondary  causes,  or,  at  ant 
rate,  of  a  modilioatiDR  of  prepared  materials-  ^ 

Pantheism  and  idolatry  naturally  end  in  each  other ;  for  all 
crtreraes  meet.  The  Judaic  religion  is  the  exact  medium,  ihe 
true  compromiae. 


There  is  a  great  ditl'erence  in  the  credibility  to  be  attached  to 
stories  of  dreams  and  stories  of  ghosts.  Dreams  have  nothing  ia 
them  which  is  absurd  and  noneenEical  ;  and,  though  most  of  the 
coincidences  may  be  readily  explained  by  the  diseased  system  of 
the  dreamer,  and  the  great  and  surprising  power  of  association, 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  an  inner  sense  does  not  really 
eiist  in  the  mind,  seldom  developed,  indeed,  but  which  may  have 
a  power  of  presentiment. t     All  the  external  senses  have  their 

*  Tlie  Z«Dd,  or  ZtodaTeets.  h  tbe  sacred  book  ascribed  to  ZoroMter.  or 
Zerdiuht,  the  founder  or  reformer  of  the  Ms^ui  religion.  The  ntoileni 
edition  or  paraphrase  of  this  work,  [tailed  the  Sadda.  written  in  tbe  Peruan 
of  the  day.  wii».  I  believe,  composeit  about  three  hundred  ye*™  ago, — Ed, 

f  See  thii  point  suggested  and  rcasoued  vitli  eitrsurdinarj  aubtlet;  in 
the  third  eiuy,  marked  (B).  io  the  Appendix  to  the  Statesman's  Hsnoal, 
or  first  Liy  SermoD,  I.  p.  4BS  Ac.  One  beautiful  paragraph  I  vill  venture  to 
quote : — "  Not  only  may  we  expect  that  men  of  strong  religious  feeling*,  bat 
little  religions  knowledge,  vill  ooouioDallj  b*  tamptvd  to  r«gard  sadi  «»■ 
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Alston,  a  man  c:  re:.:::*  i::i  :"r.e  ":-:■*:  ra::::e7  \i:  pr.\i'.:otxi  by 
America,  when  he  wa«  i-.i  Ei.j.ir..:  t.'..:  rr.e  a:i  ar.tviiote  whu*h 
cwnnrms  what  1  have  l»ern  ?av;::r  1:  was.  1  :h;nk.  \n  tho  \*ni- 
versitv  of  Cambritiire.  near  B'=U'.i.  'V.a:  a  ivr:ain  vou:h  t*x^k  il 

ci;rreiicesRS  suptrnaiural  v:?;:.-!::  n.-:  \:::  i:  1  ".jh:  n^:  to  suri^risiM;>  if  »;ioh 
dreami"  th^uM  fromelinK-?  lir-  o'linriij'.  i  bv  :!..- ovint.  a*  thoui^h  Thi'\  hnil 
aotually  p<'FSi.*s*i?*l  a  oharaotrr  of  uivinnti'-n.  For  who  >luril  il«vii]o  how  fur 
a  p«rf«ct  reminiaoenco  of  past  oxporiiu«v*  i^of  many.  porh:ip*.  that  hitt)  «»* 
caped  oar  reflex  c<>D*ciou$De»9  at  tho  tiino) — who  *\\n\\  ih'toinuiii'  to  what 
f-ztCQt  this  reproductive  imasriiiation.  uns*»phistioat«vl  hy  tho  will,  aiiit  \\\\ 
disti-acted  by  inlrusioDS  from  the  soii^s^^s.  iDay  or  niiiy  not  Ih»  iS)n«M<nlr«*tl  ami 
subliue<i  into  foresi^'ht  and  prtsonliniont  i  T\uro  wo\iU\  Ih»  nothinK'  lioreiii 
eitlier  to  fcwter  superstition  <»n  th«'  on«'  hanii.  or  ti»  juHiily  oontrniplno\ia 
disbelief  on  the  other.  Incredulity  ia  hut  lV»'«i\ihty  mth  from  hrliind.  U»w- 
ipg  and  nodding  ascent  to  the  Habitual  and  tho  Fa«hionahli>"     AW. 
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into  iuM  y/iie  head  to  endeavor  to  GtwTvst  a  ToEo-PaiaiA  <mMi 
panion  of  his  by  appeuriDg  els  a  ghost  before  biiQ.  He 
lydroBsed  hiniselTup  in  the  luiml  way .  baTJng  previoualy  «xtnt^ 
ed  the  ball  from  the  pistol  which  always  lay  near  ibti  haui  rf 
his  friand'B  bed.  Upon  first  awaking,  aud  eeeing  the 
the  youth  who  was  to  be  Irightened.  A,,  veiy  coolly 
cocnpanian,  tho  ghost,  in  the  face,  and  >aid,  "  1  know  ymt,  Tfaii 
ii  a  good  joke  ;  but  you  see  I  am  not  Ixi^teiied.  Sowyoo  maj 
vanish  I"  The  ghost  stood  slill.  "Come."  said  A.,  "thai  ii 
enough.     1  shall  get  angry.     Away  '."     Still  the  gbort 

not.      "  By ,"  ejaenlated  A.,  "  U"  you  do  not  in  three  i 

Ro  away,  I'll  shoot  you.  "  Ho  wailed  the  lime,  ddibetaldf 
levelled  the  pistol,  fired,  and,  with  a  scream  at  the  iinmofaility 
of  llie  figure,  became  oonYuls«d,  ajid  aflcnvaid  died.  The  rtaj 
instant  he  believed  it  to  &e  a  ghost,  his  human  nature  fell  befon  it. 

•  ■■  Last  Thursday  my  uncle,  S.T.  C,  dined  with  us,  and 

and came  to  met't  him.      I  have  heard  him  more  briilianl, 

but  he  waa  very  fine,  and  lielighled  both and letj 

much.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  off",  or  to  commit  to  psper,  hit 
long  trains  of  argument ;  indeed,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  un- 
derstand them,  he  lays  the  foundation  ho  deep,  and  view*  every 
question  in  so  original  a  manner.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the 
principles  which  he  lays  down  in  morals  and  religion.     His  deep 

study  of  Scripture  is  very  astonishing ; and — ■ were 

but  as  children  in  his  hands,  not  merely  in  general  view*  of 
theology,  but  in  nice  verbal  criticism.  He  thinks  it  clear  that  Sl 
Paul  did  not  write  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but  that  it  mutt 
have  been  the  work  of  some  Alexandrian  Greek,  and  he  thinli 
Apollos.  It  seemed  to  him  a  desirable  thing  for  Christianity 
that  it  should  have  been  written  by  some  other  person  than  St 
Paul ;  because,  its  inspiration  being  unquestioned,  it  added  another 
independent  teacher  and  expounder  of  the  faith. 

"  We  fell  upon  ghosts,  and  he  exposed  many  of  the  •toriet 
physically  and  metaphysically.  He  seemed  to  think  it  impowibU 
that  you  should  really  see  with  the  bodily  eye  what  wai  impal- 
pable, unless  it  were  a  shadow  ;  and  if  what  you  fancied  you  uw 
with  the  bodily  eye  was  in  fact  only  an  impression  of  the  imafi- 

■  What  followB  in  the  text  within  commaa  wu  vrittm  about  tltia  taot^ 
■ad  oiHniiumi«at«d  to  DM  by  my  broU>«r,  JobnTajtor  Oal«ric)g«. 
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DAtioB,  then  yoa  wvse  weiiig  something  otU  of  your  senses^  and 
jour  tertimony  waa  fall  of  uncertainty.  He  observed  how  uni- 
ibnnJy,  in  all  the  best-attested  stories  of  spectres,  the  appearance 
might  be  accounted  for  from  the  disturbed  state  of  the  mind  or 
body  of  the  seer,  as  in  the  instances  of  Dion  and  Brutus.     Upon 

's  saying  that  he  tcished  to  believe  these  stories  true, 

thinking  that  they  constituted  a  useful  subsidiary  testimony  of 
another  state  of  existence  ;  Mr.  C.  difiered,  and  said  he  thought 
it  a  dangerous  testimony,  and  one  not  wanted  ;  it  was  Saul,  with 
the  Scriptures  and  the  Prophet  before  him,  calling  upon  the  witch 
of  Endor  to  certify  him  of  the  truth  !  He  explained  very  ingeni- 
onsly,  yet  very  naturally,  what  has  oflen  startled  people  in  ghost 
atoiies — such  as  Liord  Lyttelton*s — namely,  that  when  a  real 
person  has  appeared  habited  like  the  phantom,  the  ghost-seer  has 
immediately  seen  two,  the  real  man  and  the  phantom.  He  said 
that  snch  must  be  the  case.  The  man  under  the  morbid  delusion 
sees  with  the  eye  of  the  imagination,  and  sees  with  the  bodily  eye 
too  ;  if  no  one  were  really  present,  he  would  see  the  spectre  with 
one,  and  the  bed-ciutains  with  the  other.  '\^lien,  therefore,  a 
real  person  comes,  he  sees  the  real  man  as  ho  would  have  seen 
any  one  else  in  the  same  place,  and  he  sees  the  spectre  not  a 
whit  the  less  :  being  perceptible  by  difierent  powers  of  vision, 
■o  to  say,  the  appearances  do  not  interfere  with  each  other. 
•*  He  told  us  the  following  story  of  the  Phantom  Portrait : — 

*  '* '  A  stranger  came  recommended  to  a  Merchant's  house  at 
Lubeck.  He  was  hospitably  received  ;  but,  the  house  being  faHl, 
he  was  lodged  at  night  in  an  apartment  handsomely  furnished, 
hut  not  oi\en  used.  There  was  nothing  that  struck  him  partic- 
ularly in  the  room  when  led  alone,  till  he  happened  to*cast  his 
eyes  on  a  picture,  which  immediately  arrested  his  attention.  It 
was  a  single  head  ;  but  there  was  something  so  uncommon,  so 
frightful  and  unearthly  in  its  expression,  though  by  no  means 
ugly,  that  he  found  himself  irresistibly  attracted  to  look  at  it.  In 
fact,  he  could  not  tear  himself  from  the  fascination  of  this  portrait, 
till  his  imagination  was  filled  by  it,  and  his  rest  broken.  He  re- 
tired to  bed,  dreamed,  and  awoke  from  time  to  time,  with  the 

•  This  ifl  the  story  Trhich  Mr.  Washington  IfTing  has  dressed  up  very 
prettily  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "Tales  of  a  Traveller,"  pp.  84-119  ;  pro- 
Umiag  in  hb  pre&ee  that  he  oould  not  remember  whence  he  had  derived 
the  aBeodoto.— JEUL 


is  a  good  joke  ;  but  you  see  I  am  not 
' .    ^.  vanish  !"     The  ghost  stood  still.     *' 

enough.     I  shall  get  angry.      Away 

•  .    ;  not.     "  By ,"  ejaculated  A.,  "  it  ) 

,♦-  'I  go    away,  I'll  shoot   you."     He  waii 

levelled  the  pistol,  fired,  and,  with  a 
of  the  figure,  became  convulsed,  and 
instant  he  believed  it  to  be  sl  ghost,  his 


•    i 


•  "  Last  Thursday  my  uncle,  S.  T.  C. 
and    '  came  to  meet  him.     I  hav 

but  be  was  very  fine,  and  delighted  bot 
much.     It  is  impossible  to  carry  oS*,  < 
long  trains  of  argument ;  indeed,  it  is 
derstand  them,  he  lays  the  foundation 
question  in  so  original  a  manner.     Not 
principles  which  he  lays  down  in  mora 
study  of  Scripture  is  very  astonishing 
but  as  children  in  his  hands,  not  me 
theology,  but  in  nice  verbal  criticism. 
Paul  did  not  write  the  Epistle  to  the 
have  been  the  work  of  some  Alexandi 
Apollos.     It  seemed  to  him  a  desiral 
that  it  should  have  been  written  by  so 


T>^..t   .    1 
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tlMtt  jaa.  we  weiiig  aomething  out  of  your  senses,  and 
tadmony  wis  fall  of  uncertainty.  He  observed  how  uni- 
mily,  in  all  the  best-attested  stones  of  spectres,  the  appearance 
nght  be  aceoonted  for  from  the  disturbed  state  of  the  mind  or 
9dy  of  the  seer,  as  in  the  instances  of  Dion  and  Brutus.     Upon 

*s  laying  that  he  teished  to  believe  these  stories  true, 

iiinking  that  they  constituted  a  useful  subsidiary  testimony  of 
nother  state  of  existence  ;  Mr.  C.  diiiered,  and  said  he  thought 
:  a  dangenraa  testimony,  and  one  not  wanted  ;  it  was  Saul,  with 
be  Sciipturea  and  the  Prophet  before  him,  calling  upon  the  witch 
f  Endor  to  certify  him  of  the  truth  !  He  explained  very  ingeni- 
Baly,  yet  very  naturally,  what  has  oAen  startled  people  in  ghost 
tones — inch  as  Liord  Lyttelton*s — namely,  that  when  a  real 
cnoii  has  appeared  habited  like  the  phantom,  the  ghost-seer  has 
ounediately  seen  two,  the  real  man  and  the  phantom.  He  said 
hat  sQch  mus^  be  the  case.  The  man  under  the  morbid  delusion 
ees  with  the  eye  of  the  imagination,  and  sees  with  the  bodily  eye 
90  ;  if  no  one  were  really  present,  he  would  see  the  spectre  with 
ne,  and  the  bed-ciurtains  with  the  other.  Wlien,  therefore,  a 
eal  person  comes,  he  sees  the  real  man  as  he  would  have  seen 
ny  one  else  in  the  same  place,  and  he  sees  the  spectre  not  a 
rhit  the  less :  being  perceptible  by  different  powers  of  vision, 
1  to  say,  the  appearances  do  not  interfere  with  each  other. 
"  He  told  us  the  following  storj'  of  the  Phantom  Portrait : — 

*  **  *  A  stran^r  came  recommended  to  a  Merchant's  house  at 
Abeck.  He  was  hospitably  received  ;  but,  the  house  being  fail, 
e  was  lodged  at  night  in  an  apartment  handsomely  furnished, 
ot  not  often  used.  There  was  nothing  that  struck  him  partic- 
laxly  in  the  room  when  leil  alone,  till  he  happened  to*cast  hia 
yes  on  a  picture,  which  immediately  arrested  his  attention.  It 
ras  a  single  head  ;  but  there  was  something  so  uncommon,  so 
rightful  and  unearthly  in  its  expression,  though  by  no  means 
igly,  that  he  found  himself  irresistibly  attracted  to  look  at  it.  In 
ict,  he  could  not  tear  himself  from  the  fascination  of  this  portrait, 
ill  his  imagination  was  filled  by  it,  and  his  rest  broken.  He  re- 
ired  to  bed,  dreamed,  and  awoke  from  time  to  time,  with  the 

•  This  'u  the  story  which  Mr.  Washington  Irving  has  dressed  up  very 
TCttily  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "Talcs  of  a  Traveller,*  pp.  84-119  ;  pro- 
Maag  in  hia  pre&ee  that  he  oould  not  remember  whence  he  had  derived 
ba  aBMdota— JEUL 
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head  g]amg  on  him.  In  the  morning  hia  hoat  iKW  by  hit  k 
that  he  had  slept  ill,  and  inqnired  the  cause,  which  ws*  toll 
The  master  of  the  house  was  much  vexed,  and  said  that  iha  f 
lure  ought  to  have  been  removed  ;  that  it  was  an  oreisight ;  ai 
thai  it  alwayi  was  removed  when  the  chamber  was  used.  Tl 
picture,  he  said,  was,  indeed,  terrible  to  every  one  ;  but  it  •**» 
fine,  and  had  come  iota  the  family  in  so  curious  a  way,  tbat  ha 
could  not  make  up  his  miad  to  part  with  it.  or  to  destroy  it.  ^e 
Etory  of  it  was  this  : — '  My  father,'  said  he,  '  was  at  Hamhugti 
an  biisinese,  and  while  dining  at  a  cofTee-hause,  he  ofaserred  ■ 
young  man  of  remarkable  appearance  enter,  seat  hiineelf  alone  in 
a  corner,  and  commence  a  solitary  meal.  His  counlenanea  bes{eke 
Iho  eitrerae  of  menial  distress,  and  every  now  and  tben  be  turn- 
ed his  head  quickly  round,  as  if  he  heard  something.  Ihen  shud- 
der, grow  pale,  and  go  on  with  his  meal  alW  on  eSort  u  befine. 
My  father  saw  this  same  man  at  the  same  place  for  two  or  three 
Bucfejeive  days,  and  at  length  became  so  much  interested  about 
him,  that  he  epokc  to  him.  The  address  was  not  repulsed,  and 
the  stranger  seemed  lo  find  some  comfort  in  tlie  lone  of  6j-mpalhy 
and  kindness  which  my  father  used.  He  was  an  Italian,  well 
informed,  poor,  but  not  destitute,  and  living  economically  opw 
the  profits  of  his  art  as  a  painter.  Their  intimacy  increased  ;  and 
at  length  the  Itahan,  seeing  my  father's  involuntary  emotion  at  . 
his  convulsive  turnings  and  shudderings,  which  continued  as 
formerly,  interrupting  their  conversation  from  time  to  time,  told 
him  hia  story.  He  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  had  lived  in  some 
familiarity  with,  and  been  much  patronized  by,  a  young  noble- 
man ;  but  upon  some  slight  occasion  they  had  fallen  out,  and  ha 
patron  1 4ies  ides  using  many  reproachful  expressions,  had  atruck 
him.  Tl)e  painter  brooded  over  the  disgrace  of  the  blow.  He 
could  not  challenge  the  nobleman,  on  account  of  his  rank ;  he 
therefore  watched  for  an  opportunity  and  assassinated  him.  Of 
course  he  fled  from  his  countr)-,  and  finally  had  reached  Ham- 
burgh. He  had  not,  however,  passed  many  weeks  from  the  night 
of  the  murder,  before  one  day,  in  the  crowded  street,  he  heard  bis 
name  called  by  a  voice  familiar  to  hira  ;  he  turned  short  round, 
and  saw  the  face  of  his  victim  looking  at  him  with  a  fixed  eye. 
From  that  moment  he  had  no  peace  :  at  all  hours,  in  all  place*, 
and  amidst  all  companies,  however  engaged  be  might  be,  ha 
heard  the  voice,  and  could  never  help  lixiking  round  ;  and,  whas- 
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«Ter  he  so  looked  round,  he  always  encountered  the  same  face 
■taring  cloee  upon  him.  At  last,  in  a  mood  of  desperation,  he 
had  fixed  himself  face  to  face,  and  eye  to  eye,  and  deliberately 
drawn  the  phantom  visage  as  it  glared  upon  him  ;  and  this  was 
the  picture  so  drawn.  The  Italian  said  he  had  struggled  long, 
but  life  was  a  burden  which  he  could  now  no  longer  bear  ;  and 
he  waa  resolved,  when  he  had  made  money  enough  to  return  to 
Bome,  to  surrender  himself  to  justice,  and  expiate  his  crime  on 
the  fic&fibld.  He  gave  the  finished  picture  to  my  father,  in  return 
for  the  kindness  which  he  had  shown  to  him.'  " 


I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Jews  believed  generally  in  a  future 
state,  independently  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  story  of  the  witch 
of  Endor  is  a  proof  of  it.  AMiat  we  translate  *'  witch,'*  or  "  fa- 
miliar spirit,"  is,  in  the  Hebrew,  Ob,  that  is,  a  bottle  or  bladder, 
and  means  a  person  whose  belly  is  swelled  like  a  bottle  by  divine 
inflation.  In  the  Greek  it  is  tyyaatqi^vdog^  a  ventriloquist.  The 
text  (1  Sam.  ch.  xxviii.)  is  a  simple  record  of  the  facts,  the  solu- 
tion of  w^hich  the  sacred  historian  leaves  to  the  reader.  I  take  it 
to  have  been  a  trick  of  ventriloquism,  got  up  by  the  courtiers  and 
friends  of  Saul,  to  prevent  him,  if  possible,  from  hazarding  an  en* 
gagement  with  an  army  despondent  and  oppressed  with  bodings 
of  defeat.  Saul  is  not  said  to  have  seen  Samuel ;  the  woman 
only  pretends  to  see  him.  And  then  what  does  this  Samuel  do  ? 
He  merely  repeats  the  prophecy  known  to  all  Israel,  which  the 
true  Samuel  had  uttered  some  years  before.  Read  Captain 
Lyon^s  account  of  the  scene  in  the  cabin  with  the  Esquimaux 
bladder,  or  conjurer  ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  reminded  of  the 
witch  of  Endor.  I  recommend  you  also  to  look  at  Webster's  ad- 
mirable treatise  on  \\1tchcrafl. 


The  pet  texts  of  a  Socinian  are  quite  enough  for  his  confutation 
with  acute  thinkers.  If  Christ  had  been  a  mere  man,  it  would 
have  been  ridiculous  in  him  to  call  himself  "  the  Son  of  man  ;** 
but  being  God  and  man,  it  then  became,  in  his  own  assumption 
of  it,  a  peculiar  and  mysterious  title.  So,  if  Christ  had  been  a 
mere  man,  his  saying,  "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I,"  (John,  xv. 
28)  would  have  been  as  unmeaning.  It  would  be  laughable 
enough,  for  example,  to  hear  me  say,  "  My  '  Remorse*  succeeded, 
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indeed  ;  but  Sh&kspeaio  is  a,  greater  druiutist  tfa>a  I  "  But 
how  immeasurably  more  fooUah,  more  moostrom.  woul4  it  nol  bf 
lor  &  man,  however  hooegt,  good,  or  'wiae,  to  say,  "  Snt  Jobotib 
»  gie&Ur  than  I !" 


MAY  8.  1924. 


Plato's  -worka  are  logic&l  eiercisea  for  the  Rliud.  I^tUe  thit 
is  positire  ie  advanced  in  them.  Socralea  may  be  laiily  rtfic- 
Bented  by  Plato  in  the  more  moral  puis ;  but  in  all  the  nwia- 
pbyiioal  disquiaitioni  it  is  PythsigoTaB.  X«iM>plion's  reprvaents- 
tion  of  his  master  is  quite  difieient. 


Observe  the  remarkable  contrast  between  the  religion  of  the 
tragic  and  other  poets  of  Greece.  The  fonoer  are  always  opposed 
in  heart  to  ihe  popular  divinities.  In  fact,  there  are  the  populir, 
the  sacerdotal,  and  the  mysterions  religions  of  Greece,  repreaoited 
roughly  by  Homer,  Pindar,  and  .Sscbylus.  The  ancients  had  no 
notion  of  it/all  of  man,  though  they  had  of  his  gradual  degene- 
racy, Prometheus,  in  the  old  mythus,  and  for  the  most  part  in 
^gchylus,  is  the  Redeemer  and  the  devil  jumbled  together. 


I  can  not  say  I  expect  much  from  mere  Egyptian  antiqoitiea. 
Every  thing  really,  that  is,  intellectually,  great  in  that  country 
seems  to  me  of  Grecian  origin. 

I  think  nothing  can  he  added  to  Milton's  definition  or  nile  of 
poetry, — that  it  ought  to  be  simple,  sensuous,  and  impassioned  ; 
that  is  to  say,  single  in  conception,  abounding  in  sensible  images, 
and  informing  them  all  with  the  spirit  of  the  mind. 


Hilton's  Latin  style  is,  1  think,  better  and  easier  than  his  Bngtiah. 
His  style  in  prose  is  quite  as  characteristic  of  him  as  s  philoaophio 
republican,  as  Cowley's  is  of  hint  as  a  first-rate  gentleman. 

If  you  take  &om  Virgil  his  dictim  and  metro,  what  do  yon 
leave  him  ? 
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JUNE  2.  1824. 

GBAXfTILLI  PEITN  AND  THK  DXLUOB — KACTBOW. 

I  CONFESS  I  have  small  patience  with  Mr.  Granville  Penn*s 
book  against  Buckland.  Science  will  be  superseded,  if  every 
^enomenon  is  referred  in  this  manner  to  an  actual  miracle.  I 
think  it  absurd  to  attribute  so  much  to  the  Deluge.  An  inunda- 
tion, which  left  an  olive-tree  standing,,  and  bore  up  the  ark  peace- 
fully on  its  bosom,  could  scarcely  have  been  the  sole  cause  of  the 
rents  and  dislocations  observable  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  How 
eould  the  tropical  animals,  which  have  been  discovered  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Russia  in  a  perfectly  natural  state,  have  been  trans- 
ported thither  by  such  a  flood  ?  Those  animals  must  evidently 
bava  been  natives  of  the  countries  in  which  they  have  been  found. 
The  climates  must  have  been  altered.  Assume  a  sudden  evapo- 
ration upon  the  retiring  of  the  Deluge  to  have  caused  an  intense 
cold,  the  solar  heat  might  not  be  sufRcient  aderward  to  overcome 
it.  I  do  not  think  that  the  polar  cold  is  adequately  explained  by 
mere  comparative  distance  from  the  sun. 


Yon  will  observe,  that  there  is  no  mention  of  rain  previously 
to  the  Deluge.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  rainbow  was 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  afler  God*s  covenant  with  Noah. 
However,  I  only  suggest  this. 


The  Earth,  with  its  scarred  face,  is  the  symbol  of  the  Past ; 
the  Air  and  Heaven,  of  Futurity. 


JUNE  6,  1824. 

mOUSH  AMD  OEEEK  DANdNO— GaXXK  ACOUBTIGBb 

The  fondness  for  dancing  in  English  women  is  the  reaction  of 
their  reserved  manners.  It  is  the  only  w^ay  in  which  they  can 
throw  themselves  forth  in  natural  liberty.  "We  have  no  adequate 
conception  of  the  perfection  of  the  ancient  tragic  dance.  The 
pleasore  which  the  Greeks  received  from  it  had  for  its  basis  Dif- 
ibrenoe;  and  the  more  unfit  the  vehicle,  the  more  lively  was 


^ 
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the  eoriosity  and  intecBa  the  delight  ai  te^ag  tha  difficnliy  m 
come. 

The  ancients  certainly  wem  to  have  undentood  nme  prinaflM 
in  acoustics  which  we  have  lost,  or  at  least,  they  applied  than 
better.  They  contrived  to  convey  the  voice  distinctly  ia  that 
huge  theatres  by  means  of  pipes,  which  created  no  echo  oc  eon- 
fueioD.  Our  theatres — Drury  Lane  and  CoTent  Garden — an  Gl 
for  nothing ;  they  ate  too  large  for  acting,  and  too  small  (at  i 
bull-fight. 


JUNE  7,  1824, 

Lou>  sraoys  vtasinciTiox,  asd  doh  iuax. 

How  lamentably  the  art  of  venification  is  neglected  bf  lOMt 
of  the  poets  of  the  present  day  ! — by  Lord  Byron,  as  it  Rtrika 

me,  in  particular,  among  those  of  flnineiipc  for  other  qnalitie* 
Upon  the  whole,  I  think  the  part  of  Pou  Juan  in  which  Lim- 
bro's  return  to  hia  home,  and  Lambro  lumseif,  are  described,  ii 
the  best,  that  is,  the  most  individual  thing,  in  all  I  know  of  Lord 
B,'s  works.  The  festal  abandonment  puts  one  in  mind  of  Nich- 
olas Poussin's  pictures,* 

>r  its  ebssieU  air,  the  Sid  ttuBt 


"  A  band  of  children,  round  »  soow-vhite  run, 

Tlierv  wreathe  his  venerable  honu  with  floww*. 

While,  peaceful  hs  if  still  an  uawean'd  Umb^ 
The  pstrisrcb  of  the  flock  all  gentl;  cowers 

His  aober  head,  majeatiaillj  bune. 
Or  eata  bora  out  the  palm,  or  playful  lowera 

Hie  brow,  as  i(  io  act  to  butt,  and  then. 

Yielding  to  their  emnl]  bands,  draica  back  again.' 

But  Ur.  C  uidtbat'Am  and  i^ain  made  no  rbyme  to  his  ear.  Why  ihoDld 
not  tbe  old  form  agcn  be  lawful  in  Terse  t  W«  wilfully  abridge  ouraelTt* 
of  the  liberty  which  our  great  poets  achieved  and  saactiooed  for  u*  in  in- 
numerable i[  ~ ' 
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JUNE  10,  1824. 
'AL  ooamoL  DC  KAXUAOB — XAKBiAOE  or  ooDBCifl — DinxuEirai  or 

CHARACTKB. 

Up  to  twenty-one,  I  hold  a  father  to  have  power  over  his  chil- 
as  to  marriage ;  after  that  age,  authority  and  influence  only. 
Show  me  one  couple  unhappy  merely  on  account  of  their  limited 
cireomBtancea,  and  I  will  show  you  ten  who  are  wretched  from 
other  causes. 


If  the  matter  were  quite  open,  I  should  incline  to  disapprove 
the  marriage  of  first  cousins ;  but  the  church  has  decided  other- 
wise on  the  authority  of  Augustine,  and  that  seems  enough  upon 
such  a  point. 


Ton  may  depend  upon  it,  that  a  slight  contrast  of  character  is 
very  material  to  happiness  in  marriage. 


FEBRUARY  24,  1827. 

■LClfBnAOB  AXD  KAirr^S  RACES — lAPEnO  AND  SSMITIO — HKB&EW— SOLOMON. 

Bluxenbach  makes  five  races;  Kant,  three.     Blumenbach*s 
■eale  of  dignity  may  be  thus  figured  : — 

1. 

CkuoMUn  or  European. 


%.  Malqr. 


3.  Nagro.  — 


%.  Amariean. 


—  3.  Hongc^an— AbUUc 


There  was,  I  conceive,  one  great  lapetic  original  of  language, 
mider  which  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  European  dialects,  and 
perhapa  Sanscrit,   range  as  species.     The  lapetic  race,  'Idoyeg, 
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eepartiteil  into  Iwo  branches ;  oae,  with  r  tendency  to  migrmU- 
soutbwcst — Greeks,  Italians.  &«. ;  and  the  other,  northiTMt — 
Gotha,  Germans.  Swedes,  &c.     The  Hebrew  is  Secutic. 

Hebrew,  in  point  of  force  and  purity.  seentK  mt  ita  height  ii 
Tsaiab.  It  is  ino«t  corrupt  in  Daniel,  and  not  moch  l«ei  (o  is 
Erclesiastea.  wliich  1  can  not  beheve  to  have  been  actually  Miil< 
posed  by  Solomon,  but  ralber  suppose  to  have  been  so  «ttfibnUli 
by  the  Jews,  in  (heir  pafiaion  for  ascribing  all  works  of  thlt  a 
to  tbeir  grand  monarguf, 


MARCH  10,  1B31. 


The  people  of  all  other  nations  hut  the  Jewish  teem  t« 
backward,  and  also  to  exist  for  the  present ;  but  in  the  Jswiih 
scheme  every  thing  is  prospective  and  preparatory  ;  nothing, 
however  trifling,   is  done  for  itself  alone,  but  all  is  typical  of 

I  would  rather  call  the  book  of  Proverbs  Solomomui  than  M 

actually  a   work  of  Solomon's.      So   I   apprehend  many  of  the 
Psalms  to  be  Davidical  only,  not  David's  own  composition*. 

You  may  state  the  Pantheism  of  Spinosa,  in  contrut  with  the 
Hebrew  or  Christian  sebeme,  shortly,  as  thus  : — 
Spinosiam. 
W— G=0;  i.e.  TheWorldwithoutGodisanimpoasibleidM. 
G— W^O ;  t.  e.  God  without  the  World  is  so  likewise. 

Hebrew  or  Chriatian  acheme. 
W— G=Oi    i.e.  The  same  as  Spiaosa's  premiss. 
BulG-W=G;  i.e.  God  without  the  World  is  God  the  self-sub- 
sisteut. 
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MARCH  12,  1827. 

eUHSOUOi— BIBMT  or  mam  and  OTHKE  ANIlIAUH-4BAaPBAEI  » 


I  BAYE  no  doubt  that  the  real  object  closest  to  the  hearU  of 
tlie  leading  Iriah  Romanists  is  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  Prot- 
ertant  church,  and  the  re-establishment  of  their  own.  I  think 
more  ia  involyed  in  the  manner  than  the  matter  of  legislating 
upon  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  members  of  the  church  of  Rome ; 
aad,  fivr  one,  I  should  be  willing  to  vote  for  a  removal  of  those 
disabilities,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  upon  a  solemn  declara- 
tioii  being  made  legislatively  in  Parliament,  that  at  no  time,  nor 
under  any  circumstances,  could  or  should  a  branch  of  the  Rom- 
ish hierarchy,  as  at  present  constituted,  become  an  estate  of  this 
realm.* 


Internal  or  mental  energy,  and  external  or  corporeal  modifica- 
bility,  are  in  inverse  proportions.  In  man,  internal  energy  is 
than  in  any  other  animal ;  and  you  will  see  that  he  is 
changed  by  climate  than  any  animal.  For  the  highest  and 
lowest  specimens  of  man  are  not  one  half  as  much  apart  from 
afteh  other  as  the  difierent  kinds  even  of  dogs,  animals  of  great 
internal  energy  themselves. 


For  an  instance  of  Shakspeare*s  power  in  minimis^  I  generally 
quote  James  Gumey's  character  in  King  John.  How  individual 
and  comical  he  is  with  the  four  words  allowed  to  his  dramatic 
life  !t    And  pray  look  at  Skelton's  Richard  Sparrow  also ! 

*  See  Church  aod  State,  p.  125. 

Bast.  O  me !  it  is  my  mother : — How  now,  good  lady  t 
What  bringB  you  here  to  court  bo  haatily  t 

Last  F.  Where  is  that  slave,  thy  brother  I  where  is  he  f 
That  holds  in  chase  mine  honor  up  and  down  t 

Bast.  My  brother  Robert }  Old  Sir  Robertas  son  f 
Colbrand  ihe  giant,  that  same  mighty  num  ? 
Is  it  Sir  Robertas  son  that  you  seek  so  ? 

Ladt  F.  Sir  Robert's  son  1  Ay,  thou  unreverend  boy. 
Sir  Robertas  son :  why  scorn'st  thou  at  Sir  Robert  t 
He  is  Sir  Robert's  son,  and  so  art  thou. 
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Paul  Saqii'E  History  of  the  Council  of  Tront  dn 
study.     Il  is  very  interesting. 

The  Utest  book  of  tiavels  I  know,  written  in  the  spirit  of  the 
old  trtkrellers,  is  Bartram's  account  of  his  tour  in  the  Flondu 
It  is  a  work  of  high  merit  every  wny.* 


lUBCE  13,  1SS7. 


A  PDN  will  aometimes  facilitate  explanation  ;  as  thiu, — tb< 
understanding  is  that  which  stands  under  the  phenomenon,  nA 
gives  it  objectivity.  You  know  what  a.  thing  is  by  it.  It  is  aln 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Hebrew  word  for  the  understandiof. 
.  Bineh,  oomes  from  a  root  meaning  beticeen  or  diaiingui$hing. 


IIAKCQ  18,  1827. 


Theee  are  seven  parts  of  speenh,  and  they  agree  with  the  fiva 
grand  and  uuiversul  divisions  into  which  all  thinga  finite,  b; 
which  I  mean  to  exclude  the  idea  of  God,  will  be  found  to  fall; 
that  is,  as  you  will  ol\cn  see  it  stated  in  my  writings,  especia]^ 
in  the  Aids  to  Reflection  : — t 

Frothed. 


Thesis. 


1. 
Mesotheda. 


Antithfut. 


Bur.  Jnmes  Ourney,  njit  thou  give  ua  leftTC  >  whil*  I 
Gob.   Good  leave,  good  Philip. 
BjkBT.  Philip) — SpnrroiT  t  JamM, 
TTiere't  toyi  abroad;  sdod  FH  tell  tbes  more.         [Exit  OuBifCT.* 
The  very  txit  Ournei/  ia  a  strote  o(  Jaines'i  chKractor. — Bd. 
*  "Travels  through  North  and  South  Carolioa.  Georgia,  Eut  and  Wert 
Florida,  the  Cherokee  Country,  the  eiteuaive  Territoriea  of  the  Maicognlfe*, 
or  Creek  Coofciiepaey,  and  the  Country  of  the  Cboctawa.  Ac     By  William 
Bartron."     iniiladelphim   1191.     Loudou.  1792,  Bto.     The  expedition  waa 
made  at  the  requeat  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  tbe  Quaker  physjaan,  in  IT78,  and 
waa  particularly  directed  to  botauieal  ditooveriM, — £t 
t  Works.  1   p.  J18. 
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HoBoeiTa  it  thni : — 

.  Ptothesu,  the  noun-Terb,  or  Yerb-subetantiYe,  I  am^  which 

vb  preyious  form,  and  implies  identity  of  being  and  act. 

_,      .      ,  C   Note,  each  of  these  may  be  con- 

'         .  -  *   .      ,        *        <      verted ;    that  is,  they  are  only 
.  Antithesis,  the  verb.  /  ,  ^  i.    *i. 

\      opposed  to  each  other. 

.  Mesothesis,  the  infinitive  mood,  or  the  indifierence  of  the 

>  mnd  noun,  it  being  either  the  one  or  the  other,  or  both  at 
nine  time,  in  difierent  relations. 

.  Synthesis,  the  participle,  or  the  community  of  verb  and 

n.     Being  and  acting  at  once. 

Toiw,  modify  the  noun  by  the  verb ;  that  is,  by  an  act,  and 

have— 

.  The  adnoun,  or  adjective. 

[odify  the  verb  by  the  noun ;    that  is,  by  being,  and  you 

.  The  adverb. 

iteijections  are  parts  of  souikI,  not  of  speech.     Conjunctions 
the  same  as  prepositions  ;  L  it  ihey  are  prefixed  to  a  sentence, 

>  a  member  of  a  sentence,  instead  of  to  a  single  word. 

he  inflections  of  nouns  are  modifications  as  to  place  ;  the  in- 
ions  of  verbs,  as  to  time. 

he  genitive  case  denotes  dependence  ;  the  dative,  transmis- 
It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  verbs  governing.     In  Thucydides,  I 
}ve,  every  case  has  been  found  absolute.* 

NominatiTe  abeolut« : — -Beuv  6i  <^66o^  17  dvBpoTruv  vofio^  oidelc  direipye, 

^  Kpivovrec  iv  6/ioiu  kcU  aeBeiv  koI  fi^ tUv  6i  AftaprTiftaTiJv  oidelf 

'/jm  fiixp*'  Tov  iiKjpf  yeviaOai  jSioiif  uv  r^  rifiupiav  uvTidovvai. — ^Thac, 

w 

itiTe : — elpyt^uvoic  airroic  r^f  daXdaaijc  tcai  kotiI  ynv  iropdovfiivot^  Ive- 
fonr  r<»ef  irpdf  *K9rpf<uov^  dyayelv  rifv  ttoX^v. — ^Thuc.,  viii.  24 

ia  is  the  Latin  tuage. 

leosatiTe. — I  do  not  remember  an  instance  of  the  proper  accusatiTe 

nto  in  Thucydides ;  bat  it  seems  not  uncommon  in  other  authors : — 

riicv*  el  ^vivT*  Jr ArrTa  firiKvvo  7Myov. 

Soph.  (Ed.,  C.  1119. 

iH  sneh  inataDces  may  be  nominatiTes ;  for  I  can  fiot  find  an  example 
•  aeeuatiTe  abaolnte  in  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender,  where  th« 
of  inflection  would  show  the  ease. — Ed. 


•'     >. 


J 


s 


MAGNETISM — KI 

Perhaps  the  attribution  oi 
sight ;  but  I  am  in  the  habil 
as  length  ;  Electricity  as  bre 
depth. 


JUli 

ft— CHA&AOTXE  OF  OTHELLO- 
•lOTM — UEASORK  FOE  MXASDl 
-^TBfllOW  OF  THS  BIBLE— 6P0U 

Spenser's  Epithalamion  is 
8waa«like  movement  of  his  ex 

*  Thtfe  is  in  eziBtence  a  Greek 
ef  an  old  printed  one,  with  mneh  c 
diOdren  when  very  yonng.  Some 
the  eolleetion  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  lit 
of  whidi  for  the  press  has  been  eoi 
credible  labor  eacpended  m  this  lit( 
titioii,  is  a  tmly  marrellous  monu 
tenderest  parental  \oY;~-Ed. 

t  How  well  I  remember  this  Mi 
anothsr.  Hm  son  was  setting  be 
erening  was  so  exoeedingly  deep  tl 
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to  metro  and  rhythm  iB  sometimes  so  extremely  minute,  as 
to  be  painful  even  to  my  ear  ;  and  you  know  how  highly  I  prize 
^good  Teiaification. 

I  have  often  told  you  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  jealousy, 
properly  so  caUed,  in  the  character  of  Othello.  There  is  no  pre- 
disposition to  suspicion,  which  I  take  to  he  an  essential  term  in 
the  definition  of  the  word.  Desdcmona  very  truly  told  Emilia 
that  he  was  not  jealous,  that  is,  of  a  jealous  habit,  and  he  says 
10  as  truly  of  himself  lago's  suggestions,  you  see,  are  quite  new 
to  him  ;  they  'do  not  correspond  with  any  thing  of  a  like  nature 
pRTiouily  in  his  mind.  If  Desdeinona  had,  in  fact,  been  guilty, 
ao  one  would  have  thought  of  caUing  Othello's  conduct  that  of  a 
jealous  man.  He  could  not  act  otherwise  than  he  did  with  the 
^ghts  he  had ;  whereas  jealousy  can  never  be  strictly  right. 
See  how  utterly  unlike  Othello  is  to  Leontes,  in  the  Winter's  Tale, 
or  even  to  Leonatus,  in  Cymbeline  !  The  jealousy  of  the  first 
pcDceeds  from  an  evident  triAe,  and  something  like  hatred  is 
mingled  with  it ;  and  the  conduct  of  Leonatus  in  accepting  the 
wager,  and  exposing  his  wife  to  the  trial,  denotes  a  jealous  tem- 
per already  formed. 

Hamlet's  character  is  the  prevalence  of  the  abstracting  and 
generalizing  habit  over  the  practical.  He  does  not  want  courage, 
•kill,  will,  or  opportunity  ;  but  ever}*  incident  sets  him  thinking  ; 
and  it  ia  curious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  strictly  natural,  that 
Hamlet,  who  all  the  play  seems  reason  itself,  should  be  impelled, 
at  last,  by  mere  accident,  to  effect  his  object.  I  have  a  smack 
of  Hamlet  myself,  if  1  may  say  so. 

tlM  whole  of  it  in  his  fioest  and  most  inusictd  manner.     I  particularly  bear 
to  nand  the  tentible  diyersity  of  tone  and  rhvthm  with  which  he  gare : — 

"  Sweet  Thames  I  run  softly  till  I  end  my  song," 

the  ooneliidiiig  line  of  each  of  the  ten  strophes  of  the  poem. 

Wbcn  I  look  upon  the  scanty  memorial  which  I  have  alone  preserved  of 
thia  altamooii's  ooaverse,  I  am  tempted  to  bum  these  pages  in  despair. 
Mr.  Coleridge  talked  a  volume  of  criticiam  that  day,  which,  printed  verbatim 
m  he  spoke  it,  would  have  made  the  reputation  of  any  other  person  but 
He  was,  indeed,  particularly  brilliant  and  enchanting,  and  I  left 
at  night  to  thoroughly  mtignetiM4d,  that  I  oould  not  for  two  or  three 
alUrward  reflect  enough  to  put  any  thing  on  paper. — JSUL 
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A  M&um  it  K  eoaclusion  npan  obsorVAtion  of  CDstUni  of  faaL 
and  is  merely  retrospective :  au  Idea,  cir.  if  yoa  like,  a  Pcuci^ 
carries  knowledge  within  ilseli',  and  is  prospective.  PoioMUHat 
man  of  maxims.  While  he  ia  descanting  on  inatten  of  p«*t  a- 
peiience.  as  in  that  excellent  speech  to  Laertes  before  b«  *«li «« 
on  his  iraveU,*  he  is  admirable  ;  but  when  he  comes  lo  Wrai 
or  project,  be  is  a  mere  dotard.  You  see,  Hamlet.  m»  Um  au 
of  ideas,  despises  him, 

A  man  of  maxima  only  is  like  a  Cyclops  with  one  eye,  and  dtt 
eye  placed  in  the  back  of  his  head. 

In  the  scene  with  Opbeha,  in  the  tbinl  act.t  Haml«t  is  Im^> 
ning  with  great  and  unfeigned  leudemees  ;  but,  pereeinnf  bv 

reserve  and  coyness,  fancies  there  ire  some  listeners,  and  then,  ■ 
sustain  his  part,  breaks  out  into  all  that  coajscnesa. 

Love  is  the  admiration  and  cherishing  of  the  amiabte  qualitia 
of  the  beloved  person,  upon  the  condition  of  yourself  being  ibt 
object  of  iheir  actioa.  The  qualities  of  the  sexes  corrapeod. 
The  man's  courage  is  loved  by  the  woman,  whose  fortitude  anil 
is  coveted  by  the  man.  His  vigorous  intellect  ia  answefed  kf 
her  infaUible  tact-t 

•  An  L  8c.  S.  I  St  L 

i  Mr-  Coleridg*  wbb  n  great  iniul»r  b  tho  wt  of  Iot*.  but  ba  Iwd  Ml 
studial  in  OTid't  scbonL     H«r  hia  awount  cf  the  matter : — 

"  Love,  tndj  tach.  is  itself  not  the  moat  mrnmoti  thing  ia  Ui*  vorii 
ud  mutual  lore  still  lese  «i.  Gut  that  eudaring  personal  atljMhmwit,  m 
beautifully  delincsted  by  Erin'i  eveet  meludiit.  aod  still  more  loadau^, 
perhaps,  in  the  well-knun-n  ballad,  '  John  AsdorsDo,  my  Jo,  John.'  in  uiA 
tioD  lt>  »  deplb  aod  contUuiey  uf  charudjar  of  uo  eTery-daj  occurrtncc,  np- 
posea  a  peculiar  aeDsibility  and  tenderneu  of  aatuie'.  a  eonstilutimsl  earn- 
muuit^tiTSDeu  and  utteriuicc  of  heart  and  soul;  a  delight  in  the  detail  i' 
■ympalby,  in  the  oiilward  and  visible  signs  of  the  sacrameut  vitMn.— W 
ivuat.  >B  it  were,  the  pulses  of  the  life  of  love.  But.  above  all,  it  (nppoM* 
a  soul  which,  evep  in  the  pride  and  summer-tids  of  life,  even  in  the  liab- 
hood  of  health  and  streogtb,  hod  felt  ofieuast  and  prized  highest  that  vbA 
tge  atD  not  take  away,  and  which  in  all  our  lovings  is  ti*  lora ;  1  bbk 
that  wUliug  HDie  of  the  ninnffiringpe..  of  the  leU  for  itaclL  «1dA  ;••- 
disposes  a  gcoeraai  nature  to  ses,  in  the  total  being  of  anoth«r,  tteMfftt- 
ment  and  ampkUoo  of  its  oiwd  ;  that  qmet  pcrpstiwl  arnhiig  wUifc  Iki 
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ibr  Measure  is  the  single  exception  to  the  delightful- 
i  of  Shakspeare's  plays.  It  is  a  hateful  work,  although  Shakspe- 
thvooghout.  Our  feelings  of  justice  are  grossly  wounded  in 
ABftelo*!  escape.  Isabella  herself  contrives  to  be  nnamiable.  and 
Glandio  is  detestable. 


I  am  inclined  to  consider  The  Fox  as  the  greatest  of  Ben  Jon- 
son's  works.     But  his  smaller  works  are  full  of  poetry. 


Monsienr  Thomas  and  The  Little  French  Lawyer  are  great 
fcTorites  of  mine  among  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays.  How 
tiiose  plays  overflow  with  wit !  And  yet  I  scarcely  know  a  more 
iaeply  tragic  scene  anywhere  than  that  in  Rollo,  in  which 
Bdith  pleads  fqr  her  father's  life,  and  then,  when  she  can  not 
fRTftil,  rises  up  and  imprecates  vengeance  on  his  murderer.* 

pitscDce  of  the  belored  object  modulates.  Dot  suspendi>,  where  the  heart 
^nmrntlj  finda.  and,  findiog  again,  seeks  oo  ;  lastly,  whea  *  life's  changeful 
«rb  has  jmBttd  the  full,*  a  confirmed  faith  in  the  nobleness  of  humanity, 
broogfat  home  and  pressed,  as  it  were,  to  the  verr  bosom  of  hourly  ex- 
it supposes.  I  say,  a  heartfelt  reverence  for  worth,  not  the  less 
Me  divested  of  its  solemnitv  bv  habit,  bv  familiaritv,  by  mutual 

•  •  •  •  • 

ies,  and  even  by  a  feeling  of  modesty  which  will  arise  in  delicate 
when  they  are  conscious  of  possessing  the  same,  or  the  correspou- 
cxeelleoce  in  their  own  characters.  In  short,  there  must  be  a  mind, 
vluA  while  it  feels  the  beautiful  and  the  excellent  in  the  beloved  as  its 
•vn.  and  by  right  of  love  appropriates  it.  can  call  g«x>dnes5  its  playfellow; 
and  darea  make  sport  of  time  and  infirmity,  while,  in  the  person  of 
m  tfaooMikd-foldly  endeared  partner,  we  feel  for  aged  virtue  the  caressing 
that  belongs  to  the  innocence  of  childhood,  and  repeat  the  same 
and  tender  courtesies  which  had  been  dictated  bv  the  same  affec- 

m 

to  ibe  same  object  when  attired  in  feminine  loveliness  or  in  manly 

r."— <Poet.  Works,  p.  304.)— JSai 
Aet  iiL  sc  1 : — 

"*  RoLixx     Hew  off  her  hands  ! 
Hamoxd.  Ladv,  hold  off ! 

Edcxb.  Xo  :  hew  em  ; 

Hew  off  my  innocent  hands  as  he  comnumds  you ! 
Tbcjll  bang  the  laster  on  for  death's  convulsion. — 
TTioQ  Mcd  of  rocki,  will  nothing  move  thee,  then  ? 
Are  all  my  tears  lost,  all  my  righteous  prayers 
Drowned  to  thy  dnmken  wrath  f    I  stand  up  thus,  then, 
Thoa  boldlj  Uoody  tyrant, 
And  to  thy  face,  in  heayVs  high  name  defy  thee ! 
And  may  swstt  mcrey,  when  thy  tcml  sighs  for  it.— 


ggg  Table  taul 

Our  version  of  the  Bible  it  to  be  loved  And  pnsed  for  tfak,  m 
for  a  thousand  olber  thing*, — that  it  hat  pwawrcd  ft  poitrrf  1 
meaning  to  many  torms  of  natural  objecta.     Without  thii  h 
fait,  our  vitiated  imapinations  would  refine  away  laagnag*  ll 
mere  abalractions.      Heuce  the  French  have  loat  IheU  f 
language  ;  and  Blanco  White  iaj-a  the  mrio  tliiug  hai  ba{ip#na 
to  the  Spanish.     Bj-lhe-way.  1  must  aay.  dear  Mr,  f  *'  ^~' 
iruDfitation,  in  the  Georgics,  of 


"""  -  Frigidu.  iu  veawMn  .Miicn-  ;"• 

"  Not  urgo  reliiclant  t<i  Ubm-ions  fo«^ — 

are  the  most  ludicrous  instances  I  remember  of  the  raodent  di]Ml^ 

1  have  the  perception  of  individual  images  very  strong,  Imt  • 
dim  one  of  the  relation  of  place.  1  remember  the  man  or  I^ 
tree,  but  where  I  saw  them  I  mofllly  forget.t 

When  mnl«r  thy  Hack  miiehipfi  tbv  flesh  trpraUes, — 
Vh^D  n«iliier  «tT€agtb.  nor  youCb.  dot  frimck,  nor  gold. 
Cut  slay  oat  hour  ;  when  thj  most  «r«tihed  eoDMieaor. 
Waked  from  her  dream  of  death,  tike  fire  thall  melt  ikes. — 
When  all  thy  mother's  tenrs,  thy  brother's  wounds. 
Thy  people's  (eara,  and  eursea,  and  my  loss, 

My  aged  Eather'*  low,  ahall  stand  before  thee 

RoLio.    Save  him,  1  toy  ;  ruo.  save  him.  Mve  her  fUbar ; 
Fly  uid  r«de«m  his  head  1 
BorrH.  May  then  that  pity,'  Ac 

■  Virg.  Georg.  Eii.  H,  and  97. 

f  There  was  no  man  vhose  opinion  in  morals,  or  even  in  a  matter  i4 
general  eondurt  in  life,  if  you  furnished  the  pertinent  dreunutaniMs.  I  '■oidl 
have  sooner  adopted  than  Hr.  Coleridge's  ;  but  1  «ould  not  take  him  st  l 
guide  through  t treeta  or  Helds,  or  eorUily  ruada  Ue  had  muofa  of  the  ge- 
ometricLui  about  hijn ;  but  he  eould  not  End  his  way.  In  tiiis,  aa  in  mar 
other  peeuliaritieg  of  more  importanee.  he  inherited  strongly  front  hs 
learned  and  eicelleot  father,  who  desarTes.  and  will.  I  trust,  obtain,  a  ny- 
arate  notice  for  himself  when  his  greater  aon's  life  evmea  lo  be  wHttaL  t 
believe  the  begimiing  of  Hr.  C.'s  liking  fnr  Dr.  Spuriheim  ivas  Che  beartj 
good-humor  with  which  the  Doelor  bore  (be  laughter  of  a  party,  in  tta 
preaenee  of  wbich  be,  nnknowtng  of  hii  man,  denied  any  Mtalitf.  m1 
awarded  an  uau^ual  ahare  of  Locality.  t«  Ibe  majestje  silrer-haired  hod*' 
my  dear  uacie  and  tuther-iu-biw.  But  Mr.  Coleridge  immediately  shiddsd  Aa 
o'auiologist  under  th«  distbotion  preaarved  in  the  t«ct,  and.  pvhapa,  bm* 
that  Ums,  there  mtj  baa  eeapis  ef  ergias  aatifiMd  to  ths  laltar  flwoft^.'    ~ 
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Cnniology  is  worth  some  cousideratiou,  although  it  is  merely 
in  iu  rudiments  and  guesses  yet.  But  all  the  coincidences  -which 
hare  been  observed  could  scarcely  be  by  accident.  The  confu- 
sion and  absurdity,  however,  will  be  endless,  until  some  names 
or  proper  terms  are  discovered  for  the  organs,  which  are  not 
taken  from  their  mental  apphcatiou  or  significancy.  The  fore- 
part of  the  head  is  generally  given  up  to  the  higher  intellectual 
powers  ;  the  hinder  part  to  tlie  sensual  emotions. 


Silence  does  not  always  mark  wisdom.  I  was  at  dinner,  some 
time  ago,  in  company  with  a  man,  who  listened  to  me  and  said 
nothing  for  a  long  time  ;  but  ho  nodded  his  head,  and  I  thought 
him  intelligent.  At  length,  towards  the  end  of  the  dinner,  some 
apple  dumplings  were  placed  on  the  table,  and  my  man  had  no 
sooner  seen  them  than  he  burst  forth  with — "  Them's  the  jockeys  for 
!'*     I  wish  Spurzheim  could  have  examined  the  fellow's  head. 


Some  folks  apply  epithets  as  boys  do  in  making  Latin  verses. 
^Yhen  I  first  looked  upon  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde,  I  was  unable  to 
find  a  word  to  express  my  feelings.  At  last,  a  man,  a  stranger 
to  me,  who  arrived  about  the  same  time,  said — "  How  majestic  I" 
— (It  was  the  precise  term,  and  I  turned  round  and  was  saying 
— ••  Thank  you,  sir  I  that  is  the  exact  word  for  it" — when  he 
added,  eodeniflatu) — *'  Yes,  how  very  pretty/'' 


JULY  8,  1827. 

BULL   AND  WATE&LAND — ^TIIE  TRIXITT. 


BlTLL  and  Waterland  are  the  classical  writers  on  the  Trinity .• 
In  the  Trinity  there  is,  1.  Ipseity.  2.  Alterity.  3.  Community. 
You  may  express  the  formula  thus  : 

•  ICr.  Coleridge's  admiration  of  Bull  and  Waterland  aa  high  theologians 
was  very  great.  Bull  he  used  to  read  ia  the  Latin  Defeusio  Fidel  XicsnaB, 
uaing  the  Jesuit  Zola*s  edition  of  1784,  which,  I  think,  he  bought  at  Rome. 
He  told  me  once,  that  when  he  was  reading  a  Protestant  English  bishop  s 
work  on  the  Trinity,  in  a  copy  edited  by  an  Italian  Jesuit  in  Italy,  he  felt 
proud  of  th*  Chnreh  of  England,  and  in  good-humor  with  the  Cburofa  of 
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Ood,  tlie  abaotate  Will  or  Iilenl)ty.= 

Proihesii- 

The  Fathers Thms.     The  Son=AnlitlH>ui      The  Spuii= 

Synthesis. 

The  author  of  the  Atbaaasian  Creed  it  unknaiini.  ll  m,  is 
my  judgment,  heretical  in  the  omitaion,  or  implicit  deaial,  of  llw 
Filial  enbordination  iu  the  GMlhead,  which  ia  the  doetiiac  of  ikt 
Nicene  Creed,  and  for  which  Bull  and  Waterland  have  tm  tn- 
Tently  and  triumphantly  contended  ;  and  by  not  holding  U  wUdw 
Sherlock  staggered  to  and  fro  between  ThlhGism  &ud  Safariba- 
iam.  This  Creed  is  ideo  Uiitological.  fmi,  if  not  petBecoliB^ 
which  1  will  not  ditcun,  certunly  eontaiiung  hudt  ftod  iU«M> 
ceived  language. 

Hnw  much  1  regret  that  eo  many  religioue  personi  of  the  fn*- 
eiit  day  think  it  iiecef.»arv  to  adopt  a  certain  cant  of  manner  ui 
phraaeology  as  a  token  to  each  other.  They  must  improve  Uui 
and  that  text,  and  they  must  do  so  and  so  in  a  prayerful  wit  ; 
and  so  on.  Why  not  use  common  language  ?  A  Tonng  lady 
the  other  day  urged  upon  me  that  such  aad  snch  feelings  weie 
the  marrow  of  all  religion  ;  upon  which  I  recommended  her  ts 
try  to  walk  to  London  upon  her  marrow-bones  only. 


JDLT  B,  1837. 


In  the  very  lowest  link  in  the  vast  and  myiterious  chain  of 
Being,  there  is  an  eSbrt,  although  scarcely  apparent,  at  individual- 
ization ;  but  it  is  almost  lost  in  the  mere  nature.  A  little  higher 
up,  the  individual  is  apparent  and  separate,  but  subordinate  to 
any  thing  in  man.  At  length,  the  animal  rises  to  be  on  a  par 
with  the  lowest  power  of  the  human  nature.  There  are  aome  of 
our  natural  desires  which  only  remain  in  our  moit  perfect  Btato  on 
earth  aa  means  of  the  higher  powers'  acting.* 

*  Tbeat  ronsrki  leem  to  call  for  a  dtatioo  of  that  Trnderful  paHig* 
bvuaeiulait  alike  in  eloqneoee  and  phiUi*opIu«  depth,  whi^  tbe  reado* 
^  tlks  Aids  to  Reflection  luTe  long  uoee  laid  np  in  cedar : — 

"Etwj  rank  of  creatarc*.  ai  it  aacfodt  in  the  acala  of  a      ' 
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HKAXDE&BEG ^THOSfAS   A    BECKET — FURS    AGES    OF    GREEK.    ITALIAN, 

QLUH — LITUER — BAXTER .iLOERNOX   SIDXET's  STTXE ARIOSTO  AXD 

PmOSE   AND   FOETRY — THE   FATHERS — REXFTRT — JACOB   BEH3CKX. 

'  a  grand  subject  for  a  history  the  Popedom  is  !  The 
^ht  never  to  have  afiected  temporal  sway,  but  to  have 
ired  ^lithin  St.  Angelo,  and  to  have  trusted  to  the  super- 

ind  it  or  under  it  The  metal  at  its  height  of  bein^  seems  a  mat« 
of  the  coming  vegetation,  into  a  mimic  semblanee  of  whidi  it 
m.  The  blossom  and  flower,  the  acme  of  vegretable  life,  dirides 
apoodent  organs  with  reciprocal  functions,  and  by  instinctive  mo- 
approximations  seems  impatient  of  that  fixure,  by  whidi  it  is  dif- 
n  kind  from  the  flower-shaped  Psyche  that  flutters  with  free  wing 
^d  wonderfuUy  in  the  insect  realm  doth  the  irritabiUty.  the  proper 
stinct,  while  vet  the  nascent  sensibilitv  is  subordinate  thereto, — 
derfiiUy,  I  say.  doth  the  muscular  life  m  the  insect  and  the  musculo- 
,  the  bird,  imitate  and  typically  rehearse  the  adaptive  understand- 
knd  the  moral  affections  and  charities  of  man.  Let  us  carry  our- 
!k,  in  spirit,  to  the  mysterious  week,  the  teeming  work-days  of  the 
IS  they  rose  in  vision  before  the  eye  of  the  inspired  historian '  of  the 
11  of  the  heaven  and  earth,  in  the  days  that  the  Lord  God  made  the 

the  heavens.'  And  who  that  hath  watched  their  wavs  with  an 
ding  heart,  could,  as  the  vision  evolving  still  advanced  towards 
empiate  the  filial  and  1«  >yal  bee ;  the  home-building,  wedded,  and 
iS  swalluw ;  and,  ab>tvo  all.  the  manifoldly  intelligent  ant  tribes, 
•  ci>mmi»n wealth  and  c<.»nfederacies,  their  warriors  and  miners,  the 
oik.  that  fold  in  their  tinv  flocks  on  the  hcMieyed  leaf,  and  the  vir- 
I  with  the  holy  in.«tiDcts  of  maternal  love,  detadied  and  in  selfless 
ad  not  say  to  himself.  Behold  the  shadow  of  approaching  Hu- 
le  sun  rising  from  behind,  in  the  kindling  morn  of  creation  1  Thus 
natures  find  their  highest  good  in  semblances  and  seekings  of  that 
ligher  and  better.     All  things  strive  to  ascend,  and  ascend  in  their 

And  shall  man  alone  stoop  f  Shall  his  pursuits  and  desires,  the 
I  of  his  inward  life,  be  like  the  reflected  image  of  a  tree  on  the 
pool,  that  g^ows  downward,  and  seeks  a  mock  heaven  in  the  un- 
nent  beneath  it,  in  neighborhood  with  the  slim  water-weeds  and 
xn-grass  that  are  yet  better  than  itself  and  more  noble,  in  as  &r 
ices  that  appear  as  shadows  are  preferable  to  shadows  mistaken 
hce !    Xo !  it  must  be  a  higher  giHxi  to  make  you  happy.    While 

for  any  thing  below  your  proper  humanity,  you  seek  a  happy  life 
idi  of  death.     Well  saith  the  moral  poet : — 

*'  *  Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Ereet  himself,  how  mean  a  thing  is  man  f  " 

Works.  T.  pp  180,  181.— JUL 
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■.■:,■■■.:■- 

■  .  •  * 

'    -  •  .   •   ' 


Observe  the  superior  truth  c 
inclusively  ;  in  Latin,  to  the  Ai 
to  Tasso  exclusivelv  ;  and  in 
clusively. 

Luther  is,  in  parts,  the  mos 
the  apoBtles  and  apostolic  men 

PnCy  read  with  great  attentj 
an  inestimable  work.*  I  mai 
memory,  or  even  his  competen< 
modes  of  thinking  ;  but  I  couL 
"verity  as  his  veracity. 

I  am  not  enough  read  in  Pu 
ular  objections  to  the  surplice, 
diee  against  the  retenia  of  Pop 
giomid, — a  foolish  one  enough. 


In  my  judgment  Bolingbroke 
to  that  of  Cowley  or  Dryden. 
reminds  you  as  little  of  books  ; 
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Burke*8  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  seems  to  me  a 
poor  thing  ;  and  what  he  says  upon  Taste  is  neither  profound  nor 
accurate. 


Well !  I  am  for  Ariosto  against  Tasso  ;  though  I  would  rather 
praise  Ariosto's  poetry  than  his  poem. 

I  wish  our  clever  young  poets  would  remember  my  homely 
definitions  of  prose  and  poetry  ;  that  is,  prose  =  words  in  their 
best  order  ; — ^poetry  =  the  bcU  words  in  the  best  order. 


I  conceive  Origen,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  to  be  the  three 
great  fathers  in  respect  of  theolog}',  and  Basil,  Gregory,  Nazian- 
zen,  and  Chrysostom.  in  respect  of  rhetoric. 


Renfurt  possessed  the  immense  learning  and  robust  sense  of 
Selden,  with  the  acuteness  and  wit  of  Jortin. 


Jacob  Behmen  remarked,  that  it  was  not  wonderful  that  there 
were  separate  languages  for  England,  France,  Germany,  &c.  ; 
but  rather  that  there  was  not  a  dilferent  language  for  every  de- 
gree of  latitude.  In  confirmation  of  which,  see  the  infinite 
variety  of  languages  among  the  barbarous  tribes  of  South 
America. 


JULY  20,  182T. 
.Nox-pt::acErTiox  of  colors. 


What  is  said  of  some  persons'  not  being  able  to  distinguish 
eolors,  I  believe.  It  may  proceed  from  general  weakness,  which 
"will  render  the  differences  imperceptible,  just  as  the  dusk  or  twi- 
light makes  all  colors  one.  This  defect  is  most  usual  in  the  blue 
ray,  the  negative  pole. 


I  conjecture  that  when  finer  experiments  have  been  applied, 
the  red,  yellow,  and  orange  rays  will  be  found  as  capable  of  com- 
municating magnetic  action  as  the  other  rays,  though,  perhaps, 
under  difierent  circumstances.  Remember  this,  if  you  are  alive 
twenty  years  hence,  and  think  of  me. 
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TitE  eleinenta  had  beea  well  diakeii  togethei  doricig  tiw 
wara  and  interregnum  uiiJer  the  Long  Pailioment  and 
ate ;  and  nothing  liut  the  cowardliness  and  impolicy  of  the  Kno- 
conronuists,  at  the  BeEtoratian,  could  have  prevonteH  a  teti 
reforinatioa  on  a  wider  basis.  But  the  iTulh  is,  by  going  orgr  to 
Breda  wth  their  EtilT  flatteries  to  the  hollow- hearted  king,  thi; 
put  Sheldon  and  the  bishops  on  the  «ide  of  the  constitutioii. 

The  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century  narrowed  icftaB. 
Ab  soon  ae  men  began  to  call  themsetves  names,  all  hope  of  fch 
ther  amendment  was  lost. 


JULY  L'S,  l&'l. 


William  the  Third  was'a  greater  and  much  honester  roan  than 
any  of  his  ministers.  I  beheve  every  one  of  them,  except  Shrews- 
bury, has  now  been  detected  in  correspondence  with  James. 

Berkeley  can  only  be  confuted,  or  answered,  by  one  sentenee. 
So  it  is  with  Spinosa  :  his  premisses  granted,  the  deduction  is  a 
chain  of  adamant. 

Genius  may  co-exist  with  wildness.  idleness,  folly,  even  with 
crime  ;  but  not  long,  believe  me,  with  selfishness,  and  the  indul- 
gence of  an  envious  disposition.  Envy  is  kAmiojo;  kbI  AimiidraiD; 
\ftii.  as  I  once  saw  it  expressed  somewhere  in  a  page  of  Stobceaa : 
it  dwarfs  and  withers  its  worshipers. 

The  man's  desire  is  for  the  woman,  but  the  wom&n's  desre  is 
rarely  other  than  for  the  desire  of  the  man.* 

■  '■  A  woman 'a  friendship, '"  I  find  written  by  Mr.  C.  on  >  pa^  dyed  r»d 
with  an  imprUoned  roie  leaf,  "a  womui's  frieadsbip  borders  tm^e  docdy 
on  tore  than  mao's.    Men  affect  each  other  in  the  refleetioo  of  noUe  cr 
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AUGUST  39,  IBM. 


Jerxnt  Tatlok  if  an  excellent  author  for  a  young  man  to 
itudy  for  the  purpose  of  imbibing  noble  principles,  and  at  the 
Mme  time  of  le»roing  to  exercise  caution  and  thought  in  detecting 


I  mu«t  acknowledge,  with  iome  hesitation,  that  I  think  Hooker 
hmt  been  a  Uttle  over-credited  for  his  judgment. 

Take,  aa  an  instance  of  an  idea,*  the  continuity  and  coiDoideut 
distinetoets  of  nuture  ;  or  this  :  vegetable  life  is  always  striving 
to  be  something  that  it  is  not ;  animal  life  to  be  itself.  Hence, 
in  a  plant,  the  parte,  the  root,  the  stera,  the  branches,  leaves, 
ice.,  remain,  after  they  have  each  produced  or  contributed  to  pro- 
duce a  diOerent  itatus  of  the  whole  plant :  in  an  animal  nothing 
of  the  previous  states  remains  distinct,  but  is  incorporated  into, 
and  constitutes  progressively,  the  very  self. 

frifiully  kd*;  Thlle  vuiiii*!!  ask  fvirirr  |>r<n>fa.  utd  more  ngat  and  npna- 
UMU,  uf  ■tlachmrDl." — KJ. 

*  Tbe  ivxkr  kIiu  hlu  never  »lu<.lieJ  I'Uto.  Bacon,  Kuit,  or  Coleridge,  m 
tbcir  phikwoplii;  Vflrtce.  nill  nt'isl  tn  be  told  that  the  word  Idea  is  not 
vatd  in  this  passage  in  tlic  aenM  adupted  bj  "Dr.  Uuloferoee.  who,  in  a 
lMtDi«  OQ  tnelapfajsics,  delivered  at  one  iif  the  Meehanica'  lostitutioiu,  ex- 
plode* ait  idtai  ixit  (hose  of  sensation ;  while  bis  friend,  deputj  Costard,  ha* 
DO  iJta  of  a  better-flavoreil  haunch  of  Teuisoa  than  he  dined  off  at  tbe  Loo- 
doo  TaTern  last  week.  He  admits  (fur  t)ie  depulv  has  travt-Ued)  that  the 
Freoeh  have  an  excellent  idra  of  eoiikin^  in  general ;  but  holds  that  their 
■aoat  accomplished  mailrn  dt  evitiHf  havr  no  more  idra  of  dr<iuioga  tortle, 
than  the  Psriatan  ginirminds  IhenwelTca  bare  any  rral  idra  at  the  true  tiOlt 
•od  color  of  the  fal.~— Cliureh  and  Slate,  p.  6D.  So  t  what  Mr.  Coleridge 
Bseaot  by  an  Idea  in  this  place  miiy  he  eiprcweil  in  vorioiu  wajs  out  of 
his  own  works.  I  subjoin  a  sufGciiut  dcfinitioD  from  Uie  Church  and  State. 
p.  SI.  '■  That  which  conteniplnled  nbjrrliBfli/  (that  is,  as  existing  erttmall}! 
to  the  mind),  *a  call  a  law ;  Hie  same  coDtempluted  subjeelieelg  (that  is,  ■■ 
aistiog  in  a  subject  or  mind),  is  an  idea.  .  Hence  Plato  often  names  Idea*. 
Laws ;  and  Lord  Baeon.  the  British  Plato,  describes  the  laws  of  the  mate- 
rial onirerse  ■*  the  ideas, in  nature.  'Quod  in  natura  nalarata  I^i.  in 
natora  tiaturantt  Idea  dicitur."  A  more  subtle  limitation  of  the  word  may 
be  fiinnd  la  tbe  last  para^aph  of  Fasay  [R]  in  the  Appendix  lo  the  9tate«. 
bob's  Mannat,  L  p.  494_£!J. 


APRIL  13 

PROPHECIES    OF    THE    OLD    TF-sTAMENT- 

'    •       ".  If  the  prophecies  of  the   Old  T( 

r'^^i  .*;••  preted  of  Jesus  our  Christ,  then  t 

VL;1  ', '  contained  in  it  of  that  stupendous 

^  r\iy.-V-  ment  of  Christianity — in  comparis 

rit^l'  ing  Jewish  history  is  as  nothing, 

••■j^»  of  Daniel,  which  the  Jews  therase 

'..      ?H-T»  prophecies,  and  an  ohscure  text  of 

t*^^'  Bage  in  the  Old  Testament  which  f 

\  Messiah.     What  moral  object  was 

siah  should  come  ?     What  could  h< 
0118  Sesostris  or  Bonaparte  ? 


I  know  that  some  excellent  men- 
not,  in  fact,  expect  the  advent  of 
suggest  that  it  may  possibly  have  b 
that  the  Jews  should  remain  a  quit 
the  purpose  of  pointing  at  the  docti 
which  I  say,  that  this  truth  of  the  ei 
preserved  and  gloriously  preached, 
.-'  Bx)man8  never  shut  up   their  temp 

,^  hundred  or  n  fVir»iioo»w]  ^-^^i-  — i 
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fts  flattery  or  Barcasm  matters  not,  that  few  believers  in  the 
Trinity  thought  of  it  as  I  did.  To  which  again  humbly,  yet  con- 
fidently, I  reply,  that  my  superior  light,  if  superior,  consists  in 
nothing  more  than  this, — that  I  more  clearly  see  that  the  doc- 
trine of  Trinal  Unity,  is  an  absolute  truth  transcending  my  hu- 
man means  of  understanding  it,  or  demonstrating  it.  I  may  or 
may  not  be  able  to  utter  the  formula  of  my  faith  in  this  mystery 
in  more  logical  terms  than  some  others  ;  but  this  I  say  :  Go  and 
ask  the  most  ordinary  man,  a  professed  believer  in  this  doctrine, 
whether  he  believes  in  and  worships  a  plurality  of  Gods,  and  he  will 
start  with  horror  at  the  bare  suggestion.  He  may  not  be  able  to 
explain  his  creed  in  exact  terms  ;  but  he  will  tell  you  that  he 
does  believe  in  one  God,  and  in  one  God  only, — reason  about  it 
as  yon  may. 


What  all  the  churches  of  the  East  and  West,  what  Romanist 
and  Protestant,  believe  in  common,  that  I  call  Christianity.  In 
no  proper  sense  of  the  word  can  I  call  Unitarians  and  Socinians 
believers  in  Christ ;  at  least,  not  in  the  only  Christ  of  whom  I 
have  read  or  know  any  thing. 


APRIL  14,  1830. 

COXVERSIOX   OF  THE  JEWS — JEWS   IN   POLAND. 

There  is  no  hope  of  converting  the  Jews  in  the  way  and  with 
the  spirit  unhappily  adopted  by  our  church  ;  and,  indeed,  by  all 
other  modem  churches.  In  the  first  age,  the  Jewish  Christians 
undoubtedly  considered  themselves  as  the  seed  of  Abraham,  to 
whom  the  promise  had  been  made  ;  and,  as  such,  a  superior 
order.  Witness  the  account  of  St.  Peter's  conduct  in  the  Acts,* 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galalians.f  St.  Paul  protested  against 
this,  BO  far  as  it  went  to  make  Jewish  observances  compulsory  on 
Christians  who  were  not  of  Jewish  blood  ;  and  so  far  as  it  in  any 
way  led  to  bottom  the  religion  on  the  Mosaic  covenant  of  works  ; 
but  he  never  denied  the  birthright  of  the  chosen  seed  :  on  the 
contrary,  he  himself  evidently  believed  that  the  Jews  would  ulti- 
mately be  restored  ;  and  he  says, — If  the  Gentiles  have  been  so 

*  du^  XT.  t  Chap,  il 


«  II       '• 


■  -   y 


onnst.     m  consequence  of  this  appeal, 
mitted  to  retain  their  customs. 


If  Rhenferd's  Essays  were  translated 
acquainted  with  the  real  argument — if  t: 
and  were  not  required  to  abandon  thei 
national  type,  but  were  invited  to  bec< 
seed  of  Abraham — I  believe  there  woi 
gogue  in  a  year's  time.     As  it  is,  the 
are  the  very  lowest  of  mankind ;  they 
honesty  in  them  ;  to  grasp  and  be  getti 
single  and  exclusive  occupation.     A  lear 
upon  this  subject : — "  0  sir  I  make  the  i 
street  and  Duke's  Place  Israelites  first,  i 
about  making  them  Christians."* 

In  Poland,  the  Je^^'s  are  great  landhc 
of  tyrants.  They  have  no  kind  of  symj 
and  dependents.     They  never  meet  the 

•  Mr.  Coleridge  had  a  very  friendly  acquaij 
Jewi  in  this  country,  and  he  told  me  that,  wht 
a  Jew  of  thorough  education  and  literary  habit 
possessed  of  a  strong  natural  capacity  for  metap 
mention  here  the  best  knoxm  of  his  Jewish  fi 
respected,  Hymen  Hnrwitz. 

Mr.  C.  once  told  me  that  he  had  for  a  lonfi' 
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Luid,  in  the  hand  of  a  large  number  of  Jewv,  instead  of  being 
what  it  ought  to  be,  the  organ  of  permanence,  ivould  become  the 
organ  of  rigidity  in  a  nation  ;  by  their  intermarriagea  within  their 
own  pale,  it  would  be  in  fact  perpetually  entailed.  Then,  again, 
if  a  popular  tumult  were  to  take  place  in  Poland,  who  can  doubt 
that  the  Jews  would  be  the  first  objects  of  murder  and  f poliation  ? 


APRIL  17.  1830. 

UOiAlC   MZR.\CLES — PAyTHEUX. 

Ix  the  miracles  of  Moses  there  is  a  remarkable  intermingling 
of  acts  which  we  should  now-a-days  call  simply  providential,  with 
snch  as  we  should  still  call  miraculous.  The  passing  of  the  Jor- 
dan, in  the  3d  chapter  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  is  perhaps  the 
purest  and  sheerest  miracle  recorded  in  the  Bible  ;  it  seems  to 
hare  been  ^Tought  for  the  miracle's  sake  and  so  thereby  to  show 
to  the  Jews — the  descendants  of  those  who  had  come  out  of 
Egypt — ^that  the  sam^  God  who  had  appeared  to  their  fathers, 
and  who  had  by  miracles,  in  many  respects  providential  only, 
preserved  them  in  the  wilderness,  was  their  God  also.  The 
manna  and  quails  were  ordinar}'  provisions  of  Providence,  ren- 
dered miraculous  by  certain  laws  and  qualities  annexed  to  them 
in  the  particular  instance.  The  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  was 
effected  by  a  strong  wind,  which,  we  are  told,  drove  back  the 
waters  ;  and  so  on.  But  then,  aeain.  the  death  of  the  first-born 
was  purely  miraculous.  Hence,  then,  both  Jews  and  Egyptians 
might  take  occasion  to  learn,  that  it  was  one  and  ifie  same  God 
who  interfered  specially,  and  who  governed  all  generally. 


Take  away  the  first  verse  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  then  what 
immediately  follows  is  an  exact  history  or  sketch  of  Pantheism. 
Pantheism  was  taught  in  the  mysteries  of  Greece  ;  of  which  the 
Cabeiric  were  the  purest  and  the  most  ancient. 


APRIL  IS,  1S80. 

POETIC   PKOIOSX. 


Is  the  present  age,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  predict  from 
speeimens,  however  favorable,  that  a  young  man  will  turn  out  a 
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great  poet,  or  rather  a  poet  »l  »11.  Poetic  Urte,  AoxUtilf  ill 
composition,  and  itigeuioiu  imitation,  on«D  {Htidiice  poenn  tlni 
ore  very  promising  in  appearance.  Bui  gouius,  or  the  powttnt 
doing  Bometliing  new,  ia  anotliei  thing.  TennyBon's  sotuuti, 
•nch  as  1  b&ve  seen,  have  many  of  the  chantcterittie 
of  those  of  Wordiworth  and  Southey. 


APRIL  19,  18S0. 


It  it  a  nnall  thing  that  the  patient  knows  of  \a»  own  aUla ;  pL 
•ome  things  he  does  know  better  than  hii  pbycieian. 

I  never  had,  and  never  could  feel,  any  horror  at  death.  uiBfh 
aj)  death. 

Good  and  bad  men  are  each  lest  bo  than  they  eeem. 


APBU.  30,  1880. 


The  result  of  ray  Bysteni  will  be  to  show,  that,  so  far  from  the 
world  being  a  goddess  in  petticoats,  it  is  rather  the  devil  in  ■ 
strait  waistcoat. 

The  controversy  of  the  Nominalists  and  Realists  was  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  important  that  ever  occupied  the  horaan  mind. 
They  were  both  right,  and  both  WTong.  They  each  maintained 
opposite  poles  of  the  same  truth  ;  which  truth  neither  of  them 
saw.  for  want  of  a  higher  premiss.  Duns  Scotus  was  the  head 
of  the  Realists  ;  Ockham,*  his  own  disciple,  of  the  NominalisU. 

*  Jiilin  Duna  S«otu»  was  born  iu  1274,  at  Dunstone.  in  the  pariiJi  of 
Emilduoe,  n«ar  Alnwick.  He  was  a  Mlov  of  Merton  College,  and  Pro- 
feesor  of  Divinitv  at  Oiford.  After  acquiring  an  uncommoo  re putntioo  ti 
bie  own  uniTcrsity.  he  went  to  Parie,  and  thence  to  Cologne,  and  there  died 
in  130S,  at  tbe  early  age  of  thirty-foiu-  yeara.  He  was  railed  the  SaUlf 
Doctor,  and  found  time  l»  compose  works  wbieh  now  fiU  twelve  Tolumt*  in 
folio. — See  the  Lyooa  edition,  by  Luke  Wadding,  in  1639, 

Williun  Ockham  waa  ao  Etagliahman,  and  disd  about  I S41 ;  but  tba  pkat 
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Oekhmm,  though  certainly  very  prolix,  is  a  most  extraordinary 
writer.  

It  is  remarkable,  that  two  thirds  of  the  eminent  schoolmen 
were  of  British  birth.  It  was  the  schoolmen  who  made  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe  what  they  now  are.  We  laugh  at  the  quiddi- 
ties of  those  writers  now,  but,  in  truth,  these  quiddities  are  just 
the  parts  of  their  language  which  we  have  rejected  ;  while  we 
never  think  of  the  mass  which  we  have  adopted,  and  have  in 
daily  use.  

Spinosa,  at  the  very  end  of  his  life,  seems  to  have  gamed  a 
glimpse  of  the  truth.     In  the  last  letter  published  in  his  works, 

and  ycAT  of  his  birth  are  not  clearly  ascertained.  He  was  styled  the  In- 
TineUjle  Doctor,  and  wrote  bitterly  against  Pope  John  XXIL  We  all  re- 
Botler's  account  of  these  worthies : — 


"  He  knew  wliat's  what,  and  that's  as  high 
As  metaphysic  wit  can  fly  ; 
In  school  divinity  as  able 
As  he  that  hight  Irrefragable, 
A  second  Thomas^  or  at  once 
To  name  them  all,  another  Dunte  ; 
Profound  in  all  the  Nominal 
And  Real  wavs  bevond  them  all ; 
For  he  a  rope  of  sand  could  twist 
As  tough  as  learned  Sorbonist." 

HuDiBBAs,  part  L  canto  i.  t.  149. 

Hie  Irrefragable  Doctor  was  Alexander  Hales,  a  native  of  Gloucestershire, 
who  died  in  1246.  Among  his  pupils  at  Paris  was  Fidanza,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Bonaventura,  the  Seraphic  Doctor.  The  controversy  of  the 
Bfldiita  and  the  Nominalists  can  not  be  explained  in  a  note ;  but  in  sub- 
■tanoe,  the  original  point  of  dispute  may  be  thus  stated :  The  Realists  held 
gtneraiiy  with  Aristotle,  that  there  were  universal  idea$  or  essences  im- 
pKMed  upon  matter,  and  coeval  with  and  inherent  in  their  objects.  Plato 
hdd  that  these  universal  forms  existed  as  exemplars  in  the  Divine  Mind 
prcTioasly  to  and  independently  of  matter  ;  but  both  maintained,  under  one 
shape  or  other,  the  reai  existence  of  universal  forms.  On  the  other  hand, 
Zeoo  and  the  old  Stoics  denied  the  existence  of  these  universals,  and  con- 
tended that  they  were  no  more  than  mere  terms  and  nominal  representa- 
tivea  of  their  particular  objects.  The  Nominalists  were  the  followers  of 
ZcDO,  and  held  that  universal  forms  are  merely  modes  of  conception,  and 
mwimt  icdely  in  and  for  the  mind.  It  does  not  require  much  reflection  to  see 
how  great  an  influence  these  different  systems  might  have  npoo  the  enun- 
of  the  higher  doctrines  of  Christianity. — Kd. 
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it  appean  thst  he  began  to  suspect  his  prcmisB.  His  tuuta  Mi> 
slaitlia  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  aotion — a  mbject  of  the  mind,  and  no 
objecl  at  all. 

Plato's  workt  are  preparalorj-  oietciEea  for  the  mind.  U« 
leads  you  to  see,  that  propositians  tiivolving  in  tLemselves  a  am- 
tT:Ldii:tioti  in  tomiB,  are  ueverthelew  true ;  ajid  -which,  thenAnt 
must  belong  to  a  higher  logic — that  of  idoae.  Thej  are  ttU^eMt 
Iradictory  only  in  the  Aristotehan  logic,  which  is  the  instnuMOt 
of  the  uuderElandiug,  I  have  read  most  of  the  worhs  of  tiUn 
BevcrsJ  times  with  profouud  attention,  but  not  all  hia  wiiliii|i. 
In  fuct,  I  Eoon  found  that  I  had  read  Plato  by  anticipation.  lb 
e  geniu*.* 


My  mind  ie  in  a  state  of  philosophical  doubt  aa  to  >itim>]  iBlf- 
nelism.  Von  Spix,  the  eminent  nalumlisl,  makes  no  doubt  ef 
the  matter,  and  talks  coolly  of  giving  doses  of  it.  The  lorpnlo 
affects  a  third  or  e;ctcmal  object,  by  an  exertion  of  its  own  will ; 
such  a  power  is  not  properly  electrical ;  for  electricity  acts  inva- 
riably  under  the  same  circumstaiKes.  A  steady  gaze  will  make 
many  persons  of  fair  complexions  blush  deeply.  Account  for 
that.t 

•  "  This  is  the  test  uid  obaracter  of  n  Iruth  so  ifflrmed  (■  truth  of  the 
reasoD.  an  Idea) — IhiLt  in  its  own  proper  form  it  ia  tnconcnuai't  For  to 
tonceivt,  is  a  fuuetioD  of  the  uoderatanding.  which  can  b«  exercised  ooly  OD 
Bubjecta  suboi'dinaCe  thereto.  And  yet  to  the  forma  of  the  uaderaluidiDg 
bU  truth  muet  be  reduced  that  id  to  be  fixed  aa  oo  object  of  redectioo.  ukd 
to  be  I'eadered  exprcnihU.  And  bere  we  have  a  seeund  test  and  sign  of  a 
truth  BO  affirmed,  (bat  it  can  come  forth  out  of  the  moulda  of  the  nadcr- 
itanding  only  in  tbe  disguise  of  two  contradictory  cooecptiona,  eachof  whicb 
ia  partially  true,  and  the  eonjunction  of  both  conceptions  becomes  the  rtp- 
reseulative  or  fxpreisiatt  (the  txponcnl)  of  a  truth  btyotid  eonception  and  in- 
expresaible.  Eianipics :  br/ore  Abraluun  was,  I  *ii.  God  ia  a  drde,  Um 
centre  of  which  is  every  wheri',  and  the  circumference  now bere  Hie  aoul 
is  aU  in  escry  part.*'~Aida  to  lU^flettion,  L  p.  252,  Note.  See  abo  C%>rdk 
and  Stale,  p.  33.— Ait 

f  1  knA  tbe  followiog  remarkable  pasiage  in  p.  301,  vol.  L,  of  the  richly 
annotated  copy  of  Mr,  Southej'a  Life  of  Wealey,  which  Mr.  C.  beqanthtd 
OS  Ilia  "  darling  book  and  the  liivorite  of  hia  library"  to  iti  great  and  hm- 
ored  author  and  doDor : — 

"  The  coincidence  throughout  of  all  these  Methodist  cases  with  thoae  of 
the  Magnetiata  makes  ma  viah  for  a  nlutioa  that  would  ^>plj  to  aU.   Koir 
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MAY  1,  1830. 

FALL  OF  11  AX — MADXKSS — BROWN  AXD  DARWIN NITROUS  OXYDE. 

A  FALL  of  some  sort  or  other — the  creation,  as  it  were,  of  the 
non-absolute — is  the  fimdamcntal  postulate  of  the  moral  history 
of  man.  Without  this  hypothesis,  man  is  unintelligible  ;  with  it, 
OTery  phenomenon  is  explicable.  The  mystery  itself  is  too  pro- 
found lor  human  insight. 

this  sense  or  appearance  of  a  sense  of  the  distant,  both  in  time  and  space,  is 
oommoQ  to  almost  all  the  magnetic  patients  in  Denmark,  Germany,  France, 
and  North  Italy,  to  maoy  of  whom  the  same  or  a  similar  solution  could  not 
apply.  likewise,  many  cases  have  been  reo<.>rded  at  the  same  time,  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  by  men  who  luwl  never  beard  of  each  other's  names,  and 
where  the  simultaneity  of  publication  proves  the  independence  of  the  testi- 
mony. And  among  the  Magnetizers  and  Attesters  are  to  be  found  nxrnies 
of  men.  who«e  competence  in  respect  of  integrity  and  incapability  of  intcn- 
tiooml  falsehood  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  Wesley,  and  their  competence  in 
respect  of  physio-  and  psychological  insight  and  attainments,  inc<:»mparably 
greater.  Who  would  dream,  indeed,  of  comparing  "Wesley  with  a  Cuvier, 
Hufeland,  Blumenbach,  Eschenmoyer,  llcil,  <fcc.  ?  Were  I  asked  what  2 
tlunk,  my  answer  would  be, — that  the  evidence  enforces  skepticism  and  a 
ncn  liquet ; — ^too  strong  and  consentaneous  for  a  candid  mind  to  be  satisfied 
of  iU  falsehood,  or  its  solvability  on  the  sup])osition  of  imposture  or  casual 
coincidence; — too  fugacious  and  unfixable  to  support  any  theory  that  sup- 
po«es  the  always  potential,  and,  under  certain  conditions  and  circumstances, 
occasionally  active,  existence  of  a  corres]K>udent  faculty  in  the  human  soul. 
And  nothing  less  than  such  an  hypothesis  would  be  adequate  to  the  $aii9- 
fadorv  explanation  of  the  facts  ; — though  that  of  a  metaittasit  of  specific 
fanctions  of  the  nervous  ener^,  taken  in  conjunction  with  extreme  nervous 
excitement,  plu»  some  delusion,  plm  some  illusion,  plu$  some  imposition, 
plua  some  chance  and  accidental  coincidence,  might  determine  the  direction 
in  which  the  skepticism  should  vibrate.  Nine  years  has  the  subject  of  Zoo- 
magnetbm  been  before  me.  I  have  trac^nl  it  historically,  collected  a  mass 
of  documents  in  French,  German,  Italian,  and  the  Latinists  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  have  never  neglectetl  an  opportunity  of  questioning  eye-witnesses, 
er.  tfT.  Tieck,  Treviranus,  De  Prati,  Meyer,  and  others  of  literary  or  medi- 
cal celebrity,  and  I  remain  where  I  was.  and  where  the  first  j)erusal  of 
King's  work  had  left  me,  without  having  moveil  an  inch  backward  or  for- 
ward. The  reply  of  Treviranus,  the  famous  bt^tauist,  to  me,  when  he  was 
in  London,  is  worth  recording:—'  Ich  babe  gesehen  was  (ich  weiss  das)  ich 
nicht  wurde  geglaubt  haben  auf  ihren  erzdhlung,'  «tc.  '  I  have  seen  what  I 
am  certain  I  would  not  have  believed  on  your  telling;  and  in  all  rea*on, 
therefore,  I  can  neither  expect  nor  wish  that  you  should  believe  on  min*. 
— Editor. 
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Madness  a  not  Gimply  a  bodily  diseiLse.  It  is  the  s)«ep  of  Um 
spirit  with  certain  r-oDditiona  of  wakefulnese  :  that  is  to  txy,  load 
iutervals.  Iluring  this  Eleep,  or  tccesaion  of  the  spirit,  the  Inner 
or  bestial  states  of  life  rise  up  into  action  aad  prorainenoc,  ll  ii 
an  awful  thing  to  be  eternally  lempte4  by  the  perverted  smuh. 
The  reason  may  resiBl — it  docs  resist — for  a  long  time  r  but  tM 
'often,  at  length,  it  yields  for  a  moment,  and  the  man  is  mad  tat- 
ever.  An  act  of  the  will  is,  in  many  instiuicea,  precedent  to  com- 
plete insanity.  I  think  it  wae  Bishop  Sutler,  who  said,  that  ht 
was  all  his  life  struggling  against  the  devilish  Eoggestiou  of  his 
senses,  which  would  have  maddened  him,  if  he  had  relaxed  Iht 
stem  wakefiilnesB  of  his  reaeoa  for  a  einglo 


Brown's  and  Barwin's  theories  are  both  ingeuioiu ;  bot  tb*    i 
first  will  not  account  for  sleep,  and  lite  last  n'lll  uot  aewunt  iv 

death  :  considerable  defects  yon  must  ailow 


It  is  said  that  every  excitation  is  followed  by  a  commensurate 
exhaustion.  That  is  not  so.  The  excitation  caused  by  inhaling 
nitrous  oxyde  is  an  exception  at  least ;  it  leaves  no  exhaustion  on 
the  bursting  of  the  bubble.  The  operation  of  this  gas  is  to  pre- 
vent the  decarbonating  of  the  blood  ;  and,  consequently,  if  taken 
excessively,  it  would  produce  apoplexy.  The  blood  becomes  black 
as  ink.  The  voluptuous  sensation  attending  the  inhalation  ti 
produced  by  the  compression  and  resistance. 


Plants  exist  in  themselves.  Insects  bt/,  or  by  means  of, 
themselves.  Men,  for  themselves.  There  is  growth  only  in 
plants  ;  but  there  is  irritability,  or,  a  better  word,  instinctirity. 


understand  by  insect,  life  ii 
.1  the  parts. 


The  dog  alone,  of  all  brute  animab,  has  a  mifXt'  ° 
uptcardi  to  man. 
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The  ant  and  the  bee  are,  I  think,  much  nearer  man  in  the 
understanding  or  faculty  of  adapting  means  to  proximate  ends, 
than  the  elephant.* 


MAY  8,  1830. 

BLACK  OOLONKL. 

What  an  excellent  character  is  the  black  Colonel  in  Mrs. 
Bennett's  "  Beggar  Girl  !"t 

If  an  inscription  be  put  upon  my  tomb,  it  may  be  that  I  was 
an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  church  ;  and  as  enthusiastic  a  hater 
of  those  who  have  betrayed  it,  be  they  who  they  may.f 


MAY  4,  1830. 

HOLLAND  AND  THE   DUTCH. 


Holland  and  the  Netherlands  ought  to  be  seen  once,  because 
no  other  country  is  like  them.  Every  thing  is  artificial.  You 
will  be  struck  with  the  combinations  of  vivid  greenery,  and  water, 
and  building ;  but  every  thing  is  so  distinct  and  rememberable, 
that  you  would  not  improve  your  conception  by  visiting  the 
country  a  hundred  times  over.  It  is  interesting  to  see  a  country 
and  a  nature  madci  as  it  were,  by  man,  and  to  compare  it  with 
God's  nature.^ 

*  I  remember  Mr.  C.  wob  accustomed  to  consider  the  aot  as  the  most  in- 
tellectual,  and  the  dog  as  the  most  affectionate,  of  the  irrational  creatures, 
so  fiu"  as  our  present  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  natural  history  enables 
US  to  judge. — Ed. 

I  This  character  was  frequently  a  subject  of  pleasant  description  and 
enlargement  with  Mr.  Coleridge ;  and  he  generally  passed  from  it  to  a  high 
eommendation  of  Miss  Austen's  novels,  as  being  in  their  way  perfectly 
genuine  and  individual  productions. — Ed. 

X  This  was  a  strong  way  of  expressing  a  deep-rooted  feeling.  A  better 
and  a  truer  character  would  be,  that  Coleridge  was  a  lover  of  the  church, 
and  a  defender  of  the  faith.  This  last  expression  is  the  utterance  of  a  con- 
Tietiou  so  profound,  that  it  can  patiently  wait  for  time  to  prove  its 
truth.— JSdL 

§  In  the  summer  of  1828,  Mr.  Coleridge  made  an  excursion  with  Mr. 
Wordtworth  in  HoUand,  Flanders,  and  up  the  RJiine,  as  far  as  Bergen.  He 
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If  you  go,  remark  (indeed  you  will  be  fotc«d  to  do  • 
of  yourself ).  remark,  I  say.  tho  identity  (for  i 
imity)of  a  disgiuting  dirtiness  ia  all  that  roacanu  ihe  Ugatjid, 
aiid  reverence  far,  the  human  person  ;  and  a  persecatlng  painlid 
cleanltneea  in  every  thing  connected  nith  property.  You  mint 
not  walk  in  their  gardens  ;  nay,  you  must  hardly  look  into  ihem. 

The  Dutch  seem  very  happy  and  comfortable,  certainlj;  tat  J 
it  is  the  happiness  of  animah.  In  vain  do  you  look  for  th«  fUNt  I 
breath  of  hop«  and  adviincemeat  among  them.*  | 


In  fact,  aa  to  their  villas  and  gardens,  thejr  srs  not  to  be  coo- 
pared  to  an  ordinary  London  meichant'e  box. 

oune  back  deligbleil,  tspecially  with  bis  ttxj  ofsr  Bono,  bat  trith  n  (IM- 
ing  diagiut  at  the  Gllliy  baUt«  of  the  people.     Cpon  Colore,  in  pi 
he  HVEOgcd  himself  ia  the  Iwo  followiag  pi«fes : — 


In  KuhlD,  a  toTD  of  monks  and  bmes, 

Anii  paTemeota  fiuig'd  with  murderous  stone*. 

And  rags,  and  ha^,  and  hideous  veaches, 

I  counted  tvo-and-seTeoty  steochei, 

All  vell^defined  and  geDuioe  stinks  I — 

Ye  Njmplis  that  reign  o'er  s«wers  and  sinks. 

The  river  Rhiue,  it  ia  weU  known, 

Doth  wash  your  ritj  of  Cologne  ; — 

But  tell  me.  Xympbs  I  whst  pover  divine 

ShaU  heoeefortfa  trash  the  river  Bhine  I 


As  I  am  a  rhjmer, 
And  now  at  least  a  merry  one, 
Ur,  Mum's  EudesLeimer 
And  the  «hur«h  of  St.  Qeryon, 
Are  the  two  things  alone 
That  deserve  to  be  known 
n  the  boJy-and'Suul-atiaking  town  of  Cologne. — Ed. 
"  For  every  gift  of  noble  origin 
Is  breathed  upon  by  Hope's  perpetual  breath." 

Woanvwcsn. 
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MAY  6,  1830. 
iMHi  onmunii — ^womci  and  umst — bibucal  oosnnirrATOBa — ^walkb&itk 

CEKED. 

Tou  may  depend  upon  it,  religion  is,  in  its  essence,  the  most  gen- 
tlemanly thing  in  the  world.  It  will  alone  gentilize  if  unmixed  with 
cant ;  and  I  know  nothing  else  that  will,  alone.  Certainly  not  the 
army,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  grand  embellisher  of  manners. 


A  woman's  head  is  usually  over  ears  in  her  heart.  Man  seems 
to  hifve  been  designed  for  the  superior  being  of  the  two ;  but  as 
things  are,  I  think  women  are  generally  better  creatures  than 
men.  They  have,  taken  universally,  weaker  appetites  and  weaker 
intellects,  but  they  have  much  stronger  afiections.  A  man  with 
a  bad  heart  has  been  sometimes  saved  by  a  strong  head ;  but  a 
corrupt  woman  is  lost  forever. 


I  never  could  get  much  infi'iination  out  of  the  biblical  com- 
mentators. Cocceius  hais  told  me  the  most ;  but  he,  and  all  of 
them,  have  a  notable  trick  of  passing  siccissimis  pedibus  over  the 
parts  which  puzzle  a  man  of  reflection. 


This  Walkerite  creed*  is  a  miscellany  of  Calvinism  and  Qua- 
keriitm  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  understand  it. 


MAY  7,  1880. 

Hours  TOOKfi — DIVKRSIONB  OF   PURLET GENDER   OF  THE   SUX   IN   OSRICAN. 

HoRNE  TooKE  was  pre-eminently  a  ready-'\^*itted  man.  He 
had  that  clearness  which  is  founded  on  shallowness.  He  doubted 
nothing ;  and,  therefore,  gave  you  all  that  he  himself  knew,  or 
meant,  with  great  completeness.  His  voice  was  very  fine,  and 
his  tones  exquisitely  discriminating.  His  mind  had  no  progres- 
sion or  development.  All  that  is  worth  any  thing  (and  that  is 
but  little)  in  the  Diversions  of  Purley,  is  contained  in  a  short 
pamphlet-letter  which  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Dunning  ;  then  it  was 

*  MeaniDg,  I  beUeve,  that  of  the  New  Jerusalemites,  or  people  of  the 
K«w  Cboreh,  hereinbefore  mentioned. — Ed, 
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enUiged  to  an  octavo,  but  there  wu  not  a  fool  of 
beyond  the  pamphlet  ;  at  last  a  igiiarla  volume,  I  bplicvv,  rone 
out ;  and  yet,  Terily.  excqttiug  Moraiiig  Cluouicle  lanipLou  urf 
political  ijisuiiti.tions,  tliere  was  no  aildition  to  the  argutneal  of 
the  pamphlet.  It  showB  a  base  and  uupoetical  tnind  to  ruaTBt 
so  beautiful,  go  divine  a  subject  as  laugua^,  into  the  rohide  a 
make-weight  of  political  Eqiiiba.  All  that  is  true  in  Horn* 
Tooke'e  book  is  taken  from  Lennep,  who  gave  it  fur  to  much  u 
it  was  worth,  and  never  pretended  to  malce  a  Bystem  of  iL  Tocte 
aflects  to  explain  the  origin  and  whole  philoaophy  of  langnage  b; 
what  is,  in  fact,  only  a  mere  accident  of  its  history.  His  abac 
of  Harris  is  most  shallow  and  unfair.  Harris,  in  the  Hennes. 
was  dealing — not  very  profoundly,  it  is  true — with  the  philoioplijf 
of  language,  the  moral  and  motaphyueal  canees  and  ooadilimi 
of  it,  &c.  Home  Tooke,  in  writing  about  the  formation  of  iwtrfi 
only,  thought  he  was  explaining  the  philosophy  of  lanpiafft. 
which  is  a  verj'  liifiljrenC  thing.  In  point  of  fac-t.  he  was  Terr 
shallow  in  the  tiuthiu  dialects.  I  must  say,  ail  that  ilix/mttUa 
fabtila  about  the  genders  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  German  seems 
to  me  great  stuff.  Originally,  I  apprehend,  in  the  Plai'-Dfiitfrh 
of  the  north  of  Germany  there  were  only  two  definite  articles — 
die  for  masculine  and  feminine,  and  das  for  neuter.  Then  it  was 
die  ionne,  in  a  masculine  sense,  as  we  say  with  the  same  word 
as  article,  the  sun.  Lather,  in  constructing  the  Hoch-Dcutsch 
(for  really  hia  miraculous  and  providential  translation  of  the  Bible 
was  the  fundamental  act  of  construction  of  the  literary  German), 
took  for  his  distinct  masculine  article  the  der  of  the  Ober-  Deutfch. 
and  thus  constituted  the  three  articles  of  the  present  High  Ger- 
man, der,  die,  das.  Naturally,  therefore,  it  would  then  hare 
hecn,  der  Sonne ;  but  here  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  grammar 
prevailed  ;  and  as  fonne  had  the  arbitrary  feminine  termioatien 
of  the  Greek,  it  was  left  with  its  old  article  dir,  which,  originallr 
including  masculine  and  feminine  both,  had  grown  to  designate 
the  feminine  only.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the  Minne- 
singers and  all  the  old  poets  always  use  the  sun  as  maecuhne : 
and,  since  Luther's  time,  the  poets  feel  the  awkwardness  of  the 
clawica!  gender  affived  to  the  sun  so  much,  thai  they  more  com- 
monly inlroduco  Plicebus  or  some  other  synonyme  instead.  I 
must  acknowledge  my  doubts,  whether,  upon  more  accurate  in- 
vetligaiion.  it  can  be  shown  that  there  ever  was  a  nation  that 
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the  ran  in  itself,  and  apart  finran  language,  as  tlie 
fimmine  power.  The  moon  does  not  so  cleariy  demand  a  femi- 
nine aa  the  son  does  a  masculine  sex  ;  it  might  he  considered 
segatiTely  or  neuter ; — yet,  if  the  reception  of  its  light  from  the 
•on  were  known,  that  would  have  heen  a  good  reason  for  mak- 
ing her  feminine,  as  heing  the  recipient  hody. 


Aa  onr  the  was  the  German  die,  so  I  helieve  our  that  stood 
fiir  <2as,  and  was  used  as  a  neuter  definite  article. 


The  Platt'Deutsch  was  a  compact  language  Uke  the  English, 
not  admitting  much  agglutination.  The  Ober-Deutsch  was  fuller 
and  fonder  of  agglutinating  words  together,  although  it  was  not 
■o  soft  in  its  sounds. 


MAY  8,  1630. 

HO&XE   T0Ok£ JACOBTS'A. 


Ho&XE  TooKE  said  that  his  friends  might,  if  they  pleased,  go 
as  fjur  as  Slough — he  should  go  no  farther  than  Hounslow ;  hut 
that  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  keep  them  company  so  far 
as  their  roads  were  the  same.  The  answer  is  easy.  Suppose  you 
know,  or  suspect,  that  a  man  is  ahout  to  commit  a  robbery  at 
Skmgh,  though  you  do  not  mean  to  be  his  accomplice,  have  you 
a  moral  right  to  walk  arm  in  arm  with  him  to  Hounslow,  and, 
by  thus  giving  him  your  countenance,  prevent  his  being  taken 
np  ?  The  history  of  all  the  woild  tells  us,  that  immoral  means 
will  ever  intercept  good  ends. 


Enlist  the  interests  of  stem  morality  and  religious  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  political  liberty,  as  in  the  time  of  the  old  Puritans, 
and  it  will  be  irresistible ;  but  the  Jacobins  played  the  whole  game 
of  religion,  and  morals,  and  domestic  happiness,  into  the  hands 
of  the  aristocrats.  Thank  God  !  that  they  did  so.  England  was 
saved  firom  civil  war  by  their  enormous,  their  providential,  blun- 
dering. 

Can  a  politician,  a  statesman,  slight  the  feelings  and  the  con- 
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victiODfi  of  the  whole  mationage  of  hii  coimtTy  t    The  womM  m 
u  infiueatiBl  upon  Euch  national  JntereiU  ai  the  men. 


Horoe  Tookc  teas  always  making  a  butt  of  Godwin ;  wfat^ 
nevenhelMB,  had  that  in  him  which  Toobc  Muld  nevAt  hkft  <a- 
derstood.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Tooke  at  one  time :  he  left  upw 
me  the  impression  of  his  being  a  keen,  iron  man. 


I  MUST  acknowledge  I  never  oould  see  much  merit  in  the  tta- 

sian  poetry,  which  J  have  read  in  tranalation.  There  is  not  b  nj 
of  Imagination  in  i(,  and  but  a  gliininoring  of  Fancy,  It  is,  in  | 
fact,  Eo  far  as  I  know,  deScient  in  trulh.  Poetry  ie  certainlj 
Bomething  more  than  good  sense,  but  it  must  be  good  sense,  U 
all  events,  jiuL  us  a,  palace  is  more  than  a  house,  but  it  miul  be 
a  house,  at  least. 

Arabian  poetry  is  a  difl~erent  thing.  I  can  not  help  surmiung 
that  there  ie  a  good  deal  of  Greek  fancy  in  the  Arabian  Nights' 
Tales,  No  doubt  we  have  had  a  great  loss  in  the  Uiledin 
Tales.*     The  Book  of  Job  is  pure  Arab  poetry  of  the  highest 

and  most  antique  cast. 

■  Th«  Mil«siac«  were  ao  called,  booauee  written  or  oompoeed  bj  Aristidei 
of  Uiletus,  and  also  because  the  scene  ol  bU  or  mo«t  of  them  was  placed  ia 
that  rich  and  luiurious  city.  Harpocrntiaa  cites  tbe  sixth  book  of  this  col- 
lection. Nothing,  I  believe,  ia  now  known  of  the  Bge  or  historj  of  this 
Ariatidfs,  except  what  may  be  iDfcrred  from  (he  fact  that  Lucius  Corneliua 
Sisenna  translated  the  tales  into  Latiu,  es  we  leam  froni  Ovid  : — 

Junxit  Aristides  itiUtia  crimirta  sccum — 
and  afterward, 

Tertit  Aristidero  Stseuna.  nee  obfuit  illl 
Hietorix  turpei  iuseruisse  jocos: — 

Fa*ti.  u.  *U-i4». 
and  also  from  the  incident  mentioned  in  the  Ptutarchian  life  of  Craaui, 
that  after  the  defeat  at  Csrrhu,  a  copy  of  the  Uilesiacs  of  Aristide*  WM 
found  in  the  bn^age  of  a  Roman  oSicer.  aud  that  Sureoa  (who,  by  thi  by, 
if  history  bas  not  done  him  iojiutico.  wu  not  a  man  to  be  orer^crupoloas 
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Think  of  the  sublimity,  I  should  rather  say  the  profundity,  of 
that  paatage  in  Ezekiel,*  **  Son  of  man,  can  these  bones  live  ? 
And  I  answered,  0  Lord  God,  thou  knowest.''  I  know  nothing 
like  it. 


MAY  11,  1880. 

8IE  T.  XOKEO — BIB  R.  BAFFLES — OANlfEfG. 

Thoxas  Monro  and  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  were  both  great 
;  but  I  recognize  more  genius  in  the  latter,  though,  I  believe, 
the  world  says  otherwise. 


I  never  found  what  I  call  an  idea  in  any  speech  or  writing  of 

*8.     Those  enormously  prolix  harangues  are  a  proof  of 

in  the  higher  intellectual  grasp.     Caiming  had  a  sense 


of  the  beautiful  and  the  good ; rarely  speaks  but  to  abuse, 

detract,  and  degrade.  I  confine  myself  to  institutions  of  course, 
and  do  not  mean  personal  detraction.  In  my  judgment,  no  man 
can  rightly  apprehend  an  abuse  till  he  has  first  mastered  the  idea 
ti  the  use  of  an  institution.  How  fine,  for  example,  is  the  idea 
of  the  unhired  magistracy  of  England,  taking  in  and  linking 
together  the  duke  to  the  country  gentleman  in  the  primary  dis- 
tribution of  justice,  or  in  the  preservation  of  order  and  execution 

of  law  at  least  throughout  the  country !      Yet  never 

seems  to  have  thought  of  it  for  one  moment,  but  as  connected 
with  brewers,  and  barristers,  and  tyrannical  Squire  Westerns! 
From  what  I  saw  of  Horner,  I  thought  him  a  superior  man  in 
real  intellectual  greatness. 


Canning  flashed  such  a  light  around  the  constitution,  that  it 
difficult  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  fabric  through  it. 


in  todi  a  case)  caused  the  book  to  be  brought  iuto  the  senate-house  of 
Seleoda,  and  a  portion  of  it  read  aloud,  for  the  purpose  of  insultiog  the 
Bfimana,  who,  even  during  war,  he  said,  could  not  abstain  from  the  perusal 
of  SQcfa  infamaut  compotitiont,  o.  82.  The  immoral  character  of  these 
tales,  therefore,  may  be  considered  pretty  clearly  established ;  they  were 
Um  0«eam«roQ  and  Heptameron  of  antiquity :  but  I  regret  thdr  loss  for 
•ntbel— JU 
*  Ghapu  zzxvii,  v.  & 
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WAY  12,  lestv 


Shaksfbabe  is  the  SpinoziflUc  iJeity — so  oniiiipi«s«nt  ornAn- 
ness.  Hilton  is  the  deity  of  prescieoL-tt  ;  b«  sUuda  ab  afro,  tai 
drives  a  fiery  chariot  and  fonr,  ranking  the  hordes  feel  tbfl  inn 
curb  which  holds  them  in,  Shnkspt-nrc's  pwitry  is  chftMcterie* ; 
thai  is,  it  docs  not  reflect  tUc  individual  Shakspcatc  :  but  John 
Millon  himBelf  is  in  every  line  of  the  Paradise  Lost.  Sbal:- 
spenre's  iliynied  verses  ate  eiccaEively  condenBed, — epignUBi  with 
the  point  everywhere  ;  bnt  in  his  blank  dramAtic  verse  h«  ii  di^ 
fused,  with  a  linked  sweetness  long  dramt  out.  Xo  ant  em 
understand  Shakspeare's  superiority  fully  until  he  has  ftMe^ 
lained,  by  compariMn,  all  that  which  he  possessed  in  oomiodtt 
with  several  other  great  dramatists  of  his  age,  and  has  then  aJ- 
cuJated  the  surplus  which  is  entirely  Khakspeaie's  own.  Bis 
rhythm  is  so  perfect,  that  you  may  be  almost  sure  that  you  da 
not  understand  the  real  force  of  a  line,  if  it  does  not  run  well 
as  you  read  it.  The  necessary  menial  pause  after  every  hem*- 
tich  or  imperfect  line  ia  always  e^ual  to  the  time  that  would 
hare  beeu  taken  in  reading  the  complete  verse. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  instead  of 

th«  tviua'd  ttonra 

Upon  the  Dumber'd  beach — 
in  Cymbeline,*  it  ought  to  be  read  thus  ; — 


So,  in  Henry  V.,t  instead  of 

Hit  mouDtain  (or  mountbg)  sire  □□  mouataiui  atuiding — 
it  ought  to  be  read — "  his  monarch  sire," — that  is,  Edward  ths 
Third.  

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  Homer  is  a  mere  concrete  nin» 
for  the  rhapsodies  of  the  Iliad.}     Of  course  there  was  a  Homer, 

•  Act  i  K.  7.  t  Act  iL  K  4 

X  Ur.  Coleridge  wu  a  decided  Wolfian  in  the  Eomerio  queaticn.  bul  b« 

had  iMTar  read  a  votA  of  the  tkotoas  Prolagomwui,  and  knew  doUusc  of 
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and  twenty  besides.  I  will  engage  to  compile  twelve  books  with 
charmcteTB  just  as  distinct  and  consistent  as  those  in  the  Iliad, 
from  the  metrical  ballads,  and  other  chronicles  of  England,  about 
Arthur  mnd  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  I  say  nothing 
about  moral  dignity,  but  the  mere  consistency  of  character.  The 
difierent  qualities  were  traditional.  Tristram  is  always  cour- 
teous, Lancelot  invincible,  and  so  on.  The  same  might  be  done 
with  the  Spanish  romances  of  the  Cid.  There  is  no  subjectivity 
whatever  in  the  Homeric  poetry.  There  is  a  subjectivity  of  the 
poet,  as  of  Milton,  who  is  himself  before  himself  in  every  thing 
he  writes ;  and  there  is  a  subjectivity  of  the  persona^  or  dra- 
matic character,  as  in  all  Shakspeare's  great  creations,  Hamlet, 
Lear,  he. 


MAY  14.  1830. 

■BASOar  AHD  UXDERSTAlfDINQ WORDS  AXD   NAMXS  OP  THINGS. 

Until  you  have  mastered  the  fundamental  difference,  in  kind, 
between  the  reason  and  the  understanding  as  faculties  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  you  can  not  escape  a  thousand  difficulties  in  philosophy. 
It  is  pre-eminently  the  Gradus  ad  Philosophiam. 


The  general  harmony  between  the  operations  of  the  mind  and 
heart,  and  the  words  which  express  them  in  almost  all  languages, 
is  wonderful  ;  while  the  endless  discrepances  between  the  names 
of  things  is  very  well  deserving  notice.  There  are  nearly  a  hun- 
dred names  in  the  difierent  German  dialects  for  the  alder-tree. 
I  believe  many  more  remarkable  instances  are  to  be  found  in 
Arabic.  Indeed,  you  may  take  a  very  pregnant  and  useful  dis- 
tinction between  words  and  mere  arbitrary  names  of  things. 

Wolf  *•  remsoning,  bat  what  I  had  told  him  of  it  in  converBatioiL  Mr.  C. 
informed  me,  that  he  adopted  the  ooncluaion  contained  in  the  text  upon 
the  first  perusal  of  Yico^s  Scienia  Nuova ;  "  not,""  he  said,  "  that  Vioo  has 
reasoned  it  out  with  such  learning  and  accuracy  as  you  report  of  Wolf, 
hot  Vieo  struck  out  all  the  leading  hints,  and  I  soon  filled  np  the  rest 
oat  of  my  own  head.** — Ed, 

▼OL.  VI.  O 
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The  Trinity  is,    1    The  WiU ;  2.  The  H«uon  or  Worttt.   ' 
The  Lovo,  or  Life.     Ae  we  diatinguiih  ihcM  three,  ao  we  g 
unite  them  in  one  God.     The  unioa  must  be 
the  diEtinetion . 

Mr.  Irviog'a  notion  is  Iritlieinn, — nay.  rather,  in  Icttik.  bi- 
denionism.  His  opinioD  about  the  slnfuhteu  of  the  hnmuiltjr 
of  our  Lord  is  absurd,  ir  considered  in  one  point  of  riew  ;  fortiodj 
is  not  carcass.  How  can  there  be  a  sinful  carcass  ?  But  whst 
hf  Bays  is  capable  of  a  sounder  interpretation.  Irving  raD^hl 
.  many  things  Irom  me  ;  but  he  would  never  attend  to  nny  thing 
wi^eh  ho  thought  be  could  not  use  in  the  puipit.  I  told  hiio 
the  certain  consequences  would  be,  that  he  would  Cilt  into  fcner- 
0U8  errors.  Sometimes  he  has  five  or  sii  pages  together  of  tht! 
purest  eloquence,  and  thtu  an  outbreak  of  almost  madiiiau's 
babble.*  

MAY  16,  1830. 


How  wonderfully  beautiful  is  the  delineation  of  the  character 
of  the  three  patriarchs  in  Genesis  !  To  be  sure,  if  ever  man 
could,  without  impropriety,  be  called,  or  supposed  to  be,  "the 
friend  of  God,"  Abraham  was  that  man.  We  are  Dot  surprised 
that  Abimelech  and  Ephron  seem  to  reverence  him  so  profoundly. 
He  was  peaceful,  because  of  his  conscious  relation  to  God ;  in 
other  respects  he  takes  fire,  like  an  Arab  sheik,  at  the  injurii4 
gu6cred  by  Lot,  and  goes  to  war  with  the  combined  kingiings 
immediately, 

Isaac  is,  as  it  were,  a  faint  sliadow  of  his  father  Abraham. 
BoTn  in  possession  of  the  power  and  wealth  which  his  father  had 

r.  Coleriilje  ffU  and  eipr<*sfd 
^aranoe  in  LoadoD,  tcer«  gtrtl 
and  einiwrv;  aud  his  griff  nt  the  deplorable  chaDg?  «Liuh  fi>11>'n'«l  waa  in 
proportiim.  But,  long  after  tli*  tongiiM  bliiiU  liave  failed  and  bwu  forgiil 
teo,  Irving's  name  will  live  in  Ihc  nplooditl  eiilngics  of  his  friend. — S^ 
CAhtcA  and  Slalr.  p.  1 14.  n  —Ed. 
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aeqiiired,  he  is  always  peaceful  and  meditative  ;  and  it  is  curious 
to  obsenre  his  timid  and  almost  childish  imitation  of  Abraham's 
ftratagem  about  his  wife.*  Isaac  does  it  beforehand,  and  with- 
out any  apparent  necessity. 


Jacob  is  a  regular  Jew,  and  practises  all  sorts  of  tricks  and 
,  which,  according  to  our  modem  notions  of  honor,  we  can  not 
approre.  But  you  will  observe  that  all  these  tricks  are  confined  to 
matters  of  prudential  arrangement,  to  worldly  success  and  prosperity 
(ibr  such,  in  fact,  was  the  essence  of  the  birthright)  ;  and  I  think 
we  must  not  exact  from  men  of  an  imperfectly  civilized  age  the 
same  conduct  as  to  mere  temporal  and  bodily  abstinence  which 
we  have  a  right  to  demand  from  Christians.  Jacob  is  always 
careful  not  to  commit  any  violence ;  he  shudders  at  bloodshed. 
See  his  demeanor  aAer  the  vengeance  taken  on  the  Shechemites.f 
He  is  the  exact  compound  of  the  timidity  and  gentleness  of  Isaac, 
and  of  the  underhand  craftiness  of  his  mother  Rebecca.  No  man 
could  be  a  bad  man  who  loved  as  he  loved  Rachel.  I  dare  say 
Laban  thought  none  the  worse  of  Jacob  for  his  plan  of  making 
the  ewes  bring  forth  ring-streaked  lambs. 


MAY  17,  1880. 
oaionr  of  acts — love. 


If  a  man's  conduct  can  not  be  ascribed  to  the  angelic,  nor  to 
the  bestial  within  him,  what  is  there  lefl  for  us  to  refer  to  but 
the  fiendish  ?     Passion  without  any  appetite  is  fiendish. 


The  best  way  to  bring  a  clever  young  man,  who  has  become 
skeptical  and  unsettled,  to  reason,  is  to  make  him  feel  something 
in  any  way.  Love,  if  sincere  and  unworldly,  will,  in  nine  in- 
stances out  of  ten,  bring  him  to  a  sense  and  assurance  of  some- 
thing real  and  actual ;  and  that  sense  alone  will  make  him  think 
to  a  sound  purpose,  instead  of  dreaming  that  he  is  thinking. 

•  Gen.  xxvi.  6.  t  Gen.  xxxiv. 
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Lord  Eldok's  doctrine,  that  grammar-Bchoois,  in  ibe  msm  it 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  and  Q.ueeu  Eliz^wth,  must  iii  iiwaiilj 
mean  schools  for  teaching  Latin  and  Greek,  ia,  I  thiok.  EmohU 
on  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  history  and  lileratuie  tt  \kt 
aixtecnth  century,  Ben  Jonsoa  uics  the  term  "  graiumar"  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  learned  languages. 

It  is  intolerable  when  men  who  liave  no  other  knovledg*,  h>TC 
not  even  a  competent  understanding  of  that  nxrld  in  «rhieh  thif 
are  always  living,  and  to  which  they  refer  every  thing. 

Allhongh  contemporary  events  obscure  past  events  in  a  living 

man's  life,  yel,  as  soon  as  lie  is  dead,  and  his  whole  life  is  a  mil- 
ter of  history,  one  action  stands  out  as  conspienooi  as  another. 

A  democracy,  according  to  the  prescript  of  pure  reason,  wonld, 
in  fact,  be  a  church.  There  would  be  focal  points  in  it,  bat  no 
superior. 


No  doubt,  Chr}'goslom,  and  the  other  rhetorical  fathen,  con- 
tributed a  good  deal,  by  their  lash  use  of  figurative  language,  to 
advance  the  superstitious  notion  of  the  Eucharist  ;*  but  the  be- 
ginning had  been  much  earlier.  In  Clement,  indeed,  the  mystery 
is  treated  as  it  was  treated  by  Saint  John  and  Saint  Paol ;  but 
in  Hermas  we  see  the  seeds  of  the  error,  and  more  clearly  in  Ire- 
neeus  ;  and  bo  it  went  on  till  the  idea  was  changed  into  an  idol. 

The  enors  of  the  Sacramentaries  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
Romanists  on  the  other,  are  equally  great.     The  first  have  vola- 

■  Mr,  Coleridge  made  tbtte  remark*  upon  m;  qaating  3«l(l«i'i  veil- 
koowD  sajiog  (Table  Talk),  "  tbat  traniubatutUtioD  wh  nothing  bat  iM- 
orio  tOTDtd  ints  ]o^e.' 
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tilized  thtf  Eucharist  into  a  metaphor  ;  the  last  have  condensed 
it  into  an  idol. 

Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  zeal  against  transuhstantiation,  contends 
that  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel  has 
no  reference  to  the  Eucharist.  If  so,  St.  John  wholly  passes  over 
this  sacred  mystery,  for  he  does  not  include  it  in  his  notice  of  the 
last  sapper.  Would  not  a  total  silence  of  this  great  apostle  and 
evangelist  upon  this  mystery  he  strange  ?  A  mjrstery,  I  say  ; 
fer  it  tj  a  mystery  ;  it  is  the  only  mystery  in  our  religious  wor- 
ship. When  many  of  the  disciples  left  our  Liord,  and  apparently 
cm  the  very  ground  that  this  saying  was  hard,  he  does  not  at- 
tempt  to  detain  them  by  any  explanation,  but  simply  adds  the 
eomment,  that  his  words  were  spirit.  If  he  had  really  meant 
that  the  Eucharist  should  be  a  mere  commemorative  celebration 
of  his  death,  is  it  conceivable  that  he  would  let  these  disciples 
go  away  from  him  upon  such  a  gross  misimderstanding  ?  Would 
he  not  have  said,  "  You  need  not  make  a  difficulty ;  I  only  mean 
io  and  so."  

Amauld,  and  the  other  learned  Romanists,  are  irresistible 
against  the  low  sacramentary  doctrine. 


The  sacrament  of  baptism  applies  itself  and  has  reference  to 
the  faith  or  conviction,  and  is,  therefore,  only  to  be  performed 
once  :  it  is  the  light  of  man.  The  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist 
it  the  symbol  of  all  our  religion  :  it  is  the  life  of  man.  It  is 
oommensurate  with  our  will,  and  we  must,  therefore,  want  it 
oontinually. 

The  meaning  of  the  expression,  el  /<»j  ^r  ao^  dtdofiivov  Hy^Oep, 
"  except  it  were  given  thee  from  above"  in  the  19  th  chapter  of 
St.  John,  V.  11,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  generally  and  grossly 
mistaken.  It  is  commonly  understood  as  importing  that  Pilate 
could  have  no  power  to  deliver  Jesus  to  the  Jews  unless  it  had 
been  given  him  ^  God^  which,  no  doubt,  is  true  ;  but  if  that  is 
the  meaning,  where  is  the  force  or  connection  of  the  following 
clause,  ^*ck  ToOio,  *'  therefore  he  that  delivered  me  unto  thee  hath 
the  greater  sin.'*  In  what  respect  were  the  Jews  more  sinful  in 
delivering  Jesus  up,  because  Pilate  could  do  nothing  except  by 
6od*B  leave  ?     The  explanation  of  Erasmus  and  Olarke,  and 
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ionie  others,  is  very  dry-footed.  1  conceive  the  mnalnif  rf  oar 
Lord  to  have  been  simply  this,  that  Pilate  wnuli)  have  had  na 
power  or  jiirisdictioii — iSovalar—ovev  hio),  if  it  had  not  baai 
given  by  the  Sanhedrim,  the  dw»  ^si-t^,  md  therrfort  it  wu  dm 
thi?  JewH  had  tho  greater  ain.  Theio  via  al*o  this  further  pe' 
ouliar  baSfene^  and  malignity  in  the  conduct  of  the  Jews.  TW 
mere  aasumption  of  McwiahBhip,  as  such,  wu  no  crinw  in  thr 
eyes  of  the  Jews  ;  they  hated  Jesus,  becauK  he  n-ould  not  ks 
their  sort  of  MWiah  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Rouann  car«d  not 
for  hia  declaration  that  he  was  tlie  Son  of  God  ;  the  vhinc  ia 
Hitir  eyca  was  hie  assuming  to  be  a  king.  Now,  here  wwb  the 
Jews  accusing  Jcsuh  before  the  Roman  govemur  of  that  whteh. 
in  the  fint  place,  tbcy  knew  that  Jesus  denied,  in  tlie  niiM  n 
which  they  urged  it,  and  which,  in  the  nest  place,  had  iLeriuij* 
been  true,  would  have  been  so  far  from  a  crime  in  th«r  cjei. 
that  the  very  goBpel  hislnryitsplf  as  well  a«  all  the  history-  to  the 
deBtruction  of  Jerusalem,  diowa  it  would  have  been  popular  with 
the  whole  nation.  They  wished  to  destroy  him,  and  for  that 
purpose  charge  him  falsely  with  a  crime  which  yet  was  no  crime 
in  their  own  eyes,  if  it  had  been  true  ;  but  only  bo  as  against  the 
Roman  domination,  which  they  hated  with  all  their  souls,  and 
against  which  they  wore  themselves  continually  conspiring  ! 

Observe,  I  pray,  the  manner  and  sense  in  which  the  high-priest 
understands  the  plain  declaration  of  our  Lord,  that  he  was  the 
Son  of  God."  ■■  I  adjure  thee,  by  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell 
us  whether  thou  bo  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,"  or.  "the  Son  of 
the  Blessed,"  as  it  is  in  Mark,  Jesus  said — '■  I  am, — and  here- 
aller  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  (or  me)  sitting  on  the  ri^ht 
hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven."  Does 
Caiaphas  take  this  explicit  answer  as  if  Jesus  meant  that  be 
was  full  of  God's  spirit,  or  was  doing  his  commands,  or  walking 
in  his  ways,  in  which  sense  Moses,  the  prophets,  nay.  all  giwd 
men,  were  and  arc  the  sons  of  God  ?  No,  no  I  He  tears  fais 
robes  in  sunder,  and  cries  out.  "  He  hath  spoken  blasphentr. 
What  further  need  have  we  of  witnesses  ?  Behold,  nOw  ye  have 
heard  his  blasphemy."  What  blasphemy,  I  should  like  to  know, 
unless  the  assuming  to  be  the  "Son  of  God"  was  assuming  to  be 
of  the  divine  nature  ? 
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One  striking  inBtance  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Mosaic  books  is 
this, — ^they  contain  precise  prohibitions,  by  way  of  predicting  the 
consequences  of  disobedience, — of  all  those  things  which  David 
and  Solomon  actually  did,  and  gloried  in  doing, — raising  cavalry, 
making  a  treaty  with  Egypt,  laying  up  treasure,  and  polygamiz- 
ing.  Now,  would  such  prohibitions  have  been  fabricated  in 
those  kings*  reigns,  or  ailerward  ?     Impossible. 


The  manner  of  the  predictions  of  Moses  is  very  remarkable. 
He  is  like  a  man  standing  on  an  eminence,  and  addressing  people 
below  him,  and  pointing  to  things  which  ho  can,  and  they  can 
not,  see.  He  does  not  say,  You  will  act  in  such  and  such  a  way, 
and  the  consequences  will  be  so  and  so  ;  but.  So  and  so  will  take 
place,  because  you  will  act  in  such  a  way  ! 


MAY  21,  1830. 

TALENT  AND   GENIUS — MOTIVES   AND   IMPULSES. 

Talent,  lying  in  the  understanding,  is  oflen  inherited  ;  genius, 
being  the  action  of  reason  and  imagination,  rarely  or  never. 


Motives  imply  weakness,  and  the  existence  of  evil  and  tempta- 
tion. The  angelic  nature  would  act  from  impulse  alone.  A  due 
mean  of  motive  and  impulse  is  the  only  practicable  object  of  our 
moral  philosophy. 


MAY  23,  1830. 


OOSCanTUTIQNAL     AND     FUNCTIONAL     UFE — UTSTERIA — HYOBO-CARBONIC     GAS 

BimJIS   AND   TONICS SPECIFIC   MEDICINES. 

It  is  a  great  error  in  physiology  not  to  distinguish  between 
what  may  be  called  the  general  or  fundamental  life — the  prin- 
cipium  vita,  and  the  functional  life — the  life  in  the  functions. 
Organization  must  presuppose  life  as  anterior  to  it :  without  life, 
there  could  not  be  or  remain  any  organization ;  but  then  there  is 
also  a  life  in  the  organs,  or  functions,  distinct  from  the  other. 
Thus,  a  flute  presupposes, — demands,  the  existence  of  a  musician 
as  anterior  to  it,  without  whom  no  flute  could  ever  have  existed ; 
and  yet  again  without  the  instniment  there  can  be  no  music ! 


UO  TABLE    TALK. 

It  often  happ«n*  that,  on  Ui*  on«  haul,  the  pmtaphim  «(*' 
or  coiiHtitulional  lil«.  may  b«  sfToctod  without  uif,  at  the  leul 
imaginable.  a.fiectioa  of  tbe  fiuiclioni  i  •■  in  inoealuioa.  wkaw 
oue  pustule  ouly  hai  appeared,  and  noolbn  p«TMptiU«  tjmptna, 
and  yet  tkis  has  to  entered  into  the  oOu&tilubob.  u  to  Lndii|«  it 
to  iitfecliou  unijer  the  moat  a:CciimuLated  and  inlouc  conta^MO  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  byiieria.  hydrophobia,  and  font,  will  im- 
order  the  functions  to  the  most  dreadful  deerM.  and  jvt  nfu« 
leave  the  life  ualouched.  In  hjJrophobia,  the  mind  t*  tfwit 
Bouud  ;  but  the  patient  feels  his  mutcuJar  niul  cutaoean  hii 
Ibrcibly  removed  from  under  the  control  of  bia  will.  , 

Hysteria  may  be  fiUy  called  mimosa,  from  ib  countedHtiag  t»    | 
many  disessee, — even  death  itself.  J 

Hydro-carbonic  gas  produces  the  mtwt  death-like  exhatutita. 

without  any  previous  cxoitemenl.      I  think  this  gis  should  be  in- 
haled by  way  of  experiment  in  cases  of  hydrophobia. 

There  is  a  great  diSerence  between  bitters  and  tonics.  Where 
weakness  proceeds  from  excess  of  irritability,  there  bitten  art 
hene6cially  ;  because  all  bitters  are  poisons,  and  operate  by  still- 
ing, and  depressing,  and  lelhargizing  the  irrilabitity.  But  where 
weakness  proceeds  from  the  opposite  cause  of  relaxation,  then 
tonics  are  good  ;  because  they  brace  up  and  tighten  the  looaeoed 
string.  Bracing  is  a  correct  metaphor.  Bark  goea  near  to  be  ■ 
combination  of  a  bitter  and  a  tonic  ;  but  no  perfect  medical  com- 
bination of  the  two  properties  is  yet  known. 

The  study  of  specific  medicines  is  too  much  disregarded  now. 
No  doubt,  the  hunting  alter  specifics  is  a  mark  of  ignorance  and 
weakness  in  medicine,  yet  the  neglect  of  them  is  proof  also  of 
immaturity  ;  for,  in  fact,  all  medicines  will  be  found  specific  ib 
the  perfectioD  of  the  science. 


MAT  26,  1830. 


The  Epistle  to  the  EpheeiaDs  is  evidently  a  catholic  epiftle, 
addreswd  to  the  whole  of  what  might  be  called.  St.  Paul'i  diooat- 
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It  it  the  diTinest  oompoeition  of  man.  It  embraces  erery  doc- 
trine of  Christianity ; — first,  those  doctrines  peculiar  to  Christian- 
ity, and  then  those  precepts  common  to  it  with  natural  religion. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  is  the  overflowing,  as  it  were,  of 
St.  Paul's  mind  upon  the  same  subject. 


The  present  system  of  taking  oaths  is  horrible.  It  is  awfully 
absurd  to  make  a  man  invoke  God's  wrath  upon  himself,  if  he 
speaks  falsely  ;  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  sin  to  do  so.  The  Jews' 
oath  is  an  adjuration  by  the  judge  to  the  witness  :  "  In  the  name 
of  God,  I  ask  you."  There  is  an  express  instance  of  it  in  the 
high-priest^s  adjuring  or  exorcising  Christ  by  the  living  God,  in 
the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  you  will  observe  that 
our  Lord  answered  the  appeal.* 

You  may  depend  upon  it,  the  more  oath-taking,  the  more  lying, 
generally,  among  the  people. 


MAY  27,  1830. 

FLOOQIXQ. 

I  HAD  one  just  flogging.  WTien  I  was  about  thirteen,  I  went 
to  a  shoemaker,  and  begged  him  to  take  me  as  his  apprentice. 
He,  being  an  honest  man,  immediately  took  me  to  Bowyer,  who 
got  into  a  great  rage,  knocked  me  clown,  and  even  pushed  Crispin 
rudely  out  of  the  room.  Bow}'er  asked  me  why  I  had  made  my- 
self such  a  fool  ?  to  which  I  answered,  that  I  had  a  great  desire 
to  be  a  shoemaker,  and  that  I  hated  the  thought  of  being  a 
clergyman.  "  Why  so  ?"  said  he. — "  Because,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  sir,"  said  I,  "  I  am  an  infidel  1"  For  this,  without  more 
ado,  Bowyer  flogged  me, — wisely,  as  I  think, — soundly,  as  I  know. 
Any  whining  or  sermonizing  would  have  gratified  my  vanity,  and 
confirmed  me  in  my  absurdity  ;  as  it  was,  I  was  laughed  at,  and 
got  heartily  ashamed  of  my  folly. 

•  See  thit  instance  cited,  and  the  whole  history  and  moral  V<>^^^ J^^ 
common  system  of  Judicial  swearing  examined  with  clearness  and  good  feel- 
ing, in  Mr.  Tyler's  late  work  on  Oaths.— .Si 

o* 
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MAY  28,  1880. 
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I  DEEPLY  regret  the  anti-AmericaD  article*  of  some  of  tte  lead- 
ing reviews.  The  Atnericajis  regard  what  is  taLil  of  them  b 
Eiigland  a  thousand  times  more  than  they  do  any  thing  said  of 
them  in  any  other  country.  The  Auiericuis  are  en^etsiTely 
pieneed  with  any  kind. of  favorable  expressions,  and  never  forgive 
or  forget  any  slight  or  abuso.  It  would  be  better  for  them  if  the; 
were  a  trifle  thicker-ekiniiod. 

The  lait  American  war  was  to  us  only  something  to  talk  or  read 
■  about ;  but  la  the  Americans  it  wu  the  csiue  of  misery  in  their 
own  homes. 

1.  for  one,  do  not  call  the  Bod  undw  my  feet  my  country.  Bqi 
language,  religion,  laws,  government,  blood. — identity  in  these 
makes  men  of  one  country. 


The  Book  of  Job  is  an  Arab  poem,  antecedent  to  the  Mosaic 
dispensation.  It  represents  the  mind  of  a  good  man  not  enlight- 
ened by  an  actual  revelation,  but  seeking  about  for  one.  lo  no 
other  book  is  the  desire  and  necessity  for  a  Mediator  so  intensely 
expressed.  The  personality  of  God,  the  I  AM  of  the  Hebre«-s, 
is  most  vividly  impressed  on  the  book,  in  opposition  to  Pantheitm. 

I  now  think  after  many  doubts,  that  the  passage,*  "  t  know 
that  my  Redeemer  livcth,"  &c.,  may  fairly  be  taken  as  a  biust 
of  determination,  a  quasi  prophecy.  "  I  know  not  luiir  this  can 
be  :  but  in  spite  of  all  my  dillicullies,  this  I  do  know,  that  I  shall 
be  recompensed." 

It  should  be  observed,  that  all  tho  imagery  in  the  speeches  of 
the  men  is  taken  Irom  the  East,  and  is  no  more  than  a  mcM  rep- 
resentation of  the  forms  of  material  nature.      But  when  God 

'  Cliftp.  lis.  25,^C. 


spemks  t2ie  tcmt  if  mTriBfl.  auc  fcjnLOB:  lL  ibt  jnuuvs  aart  'aikon 
from  EcrpL  the  cTnexicfH:  iiif-  'vrKT-niESf.  auc  &•  ioriL      ^rj^TS 


There  u  no  dZanij  ii.  iiif  virdt      Hi  Jt  rtui*!:  liif  SLrni&iirr. 
the  accasui|r  f^unt.  &  ctl-tiltj:   LrLiirzify-ireiienLl     Bu:  icnsc-  ibt 

proper  state  fcT  ibe  c:tr:>r3f.  -vrt-  biu^  u:*  znifft  of  itLK  SkJibz. 


Warboitoa's  xk£(tS:«L  \L.^i  libf  B:ic>£  cc  Jo^>  'vnf  of  «>  Ii::e  a  dase 
as  Ezra.  »  whc^j  £T:iiLbiiri!a£..  Kit  :(ijt  reaucm  if  ijuf  a^yniTannr 
of  Satan. 


I  WISH  the  Psalmf  -were  trxi3:Eir?i  lirc^l: :  or.  niier.  that  ihe 
present  rcrsion  were  rtTisei.  Sx^es  cf  passares  axe  laneriy  in- 
coherent as  they  cow  siund  If  ihe  pTusarr  risaal  images  had 
been  oAener  preserred.  the  r:c*iinec:kia  aaii  ioroe  of  ihtr  feniences 
would  hare  been  better  per*^:Te\3.* 

*  Mr.  Coi«ri<l^.  llk«  frc*  muiT  <<f  \}yt  rl<ic-r  diTiii«s  of  tbe  duvtiaa  cbcrelk 
had  an  ^iftctiottait  rerer<^i>cie  f^c  iLe  sa.'ral  ani  t^^raxieeliead  p^vlkio  %>f  the 
Book  of  Pcidmsu  II«  ImU  ur  tLal.  atficr  hArio^r  «:a<ii<vl  ex  try  p%s^  of  tbe 
Bible  with  the  deepest  fttt«fsti<:4i.  Le  h&ii  f^.>u3i  cc*  i4faer  part  of  Scripture 
eome  home  so  dofrelj  t«>hi3  iaroo^t  vi^miajs  aud  D«««isitie4k  Durintr  nuuiT 
of  hiA  latter  years  he  uned  ^>  read  ten  or  farelve  Ter»««  everr  eTenioc.  as- 
eertainiiig  (for  hi^  knovledg^  of  Hebrew  was  en<vaj;h  f^vr  that)  the  exact 
risual  imaf^e  or  first  radical  meaQiag  ^'f  every  Doim  substantive ;  and  he  re- 
peatedly expressed  to  me  his  surprise  and  pleasure  at  fiaJioj;  that  in  nine 
oases  out  of  ten  the  bare  primary  sense,  if  literally  renderetl.  threw  ^rreat 
additional  light  ou  the  text.  He  was  not  disposed  to  allow  the  prophetic 
or  allosive  duu-aeter  so  largely  as  is  done  by  Home  and  oUiers;  Imt  he  ae> 
knowledged  it  in  some  instances  in  the  fullest  manner.  In  |)articul«r«  ho 
rejected  the  local  and  temporary  reference  which  has  Ihhmi  given  to  tho 
110th  Psalm,  and  declared  his  belief  in  its  d^H>p  mystiiral  ini|)ort  with  n^ 
f^ard  to  the  Messiali.  Mr.  C.  once  gave  mo  the  following  note  u|xm  tho  2'Jd 
Psalm,  written  by  him,  I  believe,  many  years  pri'vionsly,  hut  whieli,  ho 
■aid,  he  approved  at  that  time.  It  will  iiiid  as  appn>priato  a  iiioho  here 
as  anywhere  else : — 

**  I  am  mudi  delighted  and  instructed  by  the  hy|>othe«iii,  wliioh  I  think 
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MAY  31,  1830. 

ANCIKNT   MAHINER — UNDIXE — MARTIX — PIL6ftIM*B   PROGKESgw 

Mrs.  Barbauld  once  told  me  that  she  admired  the  Ancient 
Mariner  ven'  much,  but  that  there  were  two  faults  in  it, — it  was 
improbable,  and  had  no  moral.  As  for  the  probability,  I  owned 
that  that  might  admit  some  question  ;  but  as  to  the  want  of  a 
moral,  I  told  her  that  in  my  own  judgment  the  poem  had  too 
much  ;  and  that  the  only  or  chief  fault,  if  I  might  say  so,  was 
the  obtrusion  of  the  moral  sentiment  so  openly  on  the  reader  as 
a  principle  or  cause  of  action  in  a  work  of  such  pure  imagination. 
It  ought  to  have  had  no  more  moral  than  the  Arabian  Nights' 
tale  of  the  merchant's  sitting  do-^^Ti  to  eat  dates  by  the  side  of  a 
well,  and  throwing  the  shells  aside,  and  lo  I  a  geni  starts  up,  and 
savs  he  muit  kill  the  aforesaid  merchant,  because  one  of  the  date- 
shells  had.  it  seems,  put  out  the  eye  of  the  geni's  son.* 

probable,  that  our  Lord  in  repeating  Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabacthani,  really  re- 
cited the  wliole  or  a  large  pai't  o{  the  22d  Psalm.  It  is  impossible  to  re«d 
that  psalm  -nitliout  the  liveliest  foeliniz:?  "'f  love,  gi'atitude,  and  sympathy. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  prophecy,  "whatever  might  or  might  not  have  been 
Davids  nut  ion  when  he  oompoaed  it.  Whether  Christ  did  audibly  repeat 
the  wlu.lf  or  U'X.  it  i<  -•.-itain.  I  think,  that  he  did  it  mentally,  and  said 
aloud  -vvliat  was  .-uffioiont  t')  enalile  his  f«'llt>wcr5  to  d«>  the  same.  Even  at 
this  day.  t'>  repeat  in  the  same  manner  I'Ut  the  first  line  of  a  common  hvrnn, 
would  be  und<  ;  -T<H>d  as  a  reference  to  the  whole.  Above  all,  I  am  thankful 
for  tilt'  til  -u^-iit  wliifh  sii_^-rcsted  itself  to  my  mind  while  I  was  reading  this 
beautiful  ])salin.  n:im.-ly,  that  wv  should  not  exclusivelv  think  of  Christ  as 
the  L"gos  unitoi  to  hnniau  nature,  but  likewise  as  a  perfect  noan  united  to 
the  LolT"*.  \\n>  d\i^\mo\\on  i«  nv">«-t  important  in  order  to  conceive,  mnA 
more,  appropriately  lo/cfi  the  condu-M  and  exertions  of  Jesus." — Ed. 

•  "  TlitTt:  }ij  found,  ul  tht-  fo,.t  of  a  cr^-at  walnut-tree,  a  fountain  of  a 
very  ol^-ar  ruriiiini:  water,  and  aiiiriitiuir.  lit^d  his  horse  to  a  branch  of  a  tree, 
and  sittiuiT  'i'wu  by  the  fountain,  t-^ok  some  biseuits  and  dates  out  of  his 
poit!iKint.  ;i\:.  rmd.  a^  he  ate  hi^  datt>.  threw  the  shells  about  on  both  sides 
of  liuL  \\  hon  lio  had  done  eati;iL:.  Kiuij  a  trocHl  Mussulman,  be  washed 
hi^  hatvi?.  his  fa<v.  and  his  fett.  and  said  his  pravers.  He  had  not  made  aD 
eij  ]  l>ut  wa-  -till  ou  his  knt-es.  wbcu  ho  saw  a  ^reni  appear,  all  white  with 
a_:v.  rind  of  a  nv'iistr«>us  bulk;  wh'>.  advancing  t<nvards  him  with  a  cimeter 
in  ins  lian<l.  si^okt'  to  him  in  a  terrible  voice  thus: — 'Rise  up,  that  I  m«T 
kill  ih.-e  wiili  this  cimt'tt^r  as  you  have  killed  my  son!'  and  aocompanied 
th«  -e  words  with  a  frisrhtful  cry.  The  merchant  being^  as  much  frightened 
at  the  hidvoij^  vhape  of  the  monster  as  at  these  threat'ening  words,  tB" 
swt^red  liitn  tr^mblintr : — '  Alas  !  mv  gvKvl  lord,  of  what  crime  gad  Tbegnilty 
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I  took  the  thought  of  **  grinning  for  joy,*'  in  that  poem,  from 
poor  Burnett*!*  remark  to  me,  when  we  had  climbed  to  the  top 
of  Pliulimmon,  and  were  nearly  dead  with  thirst.  We  could  not 
■peak  from  the  constriction,  till  we  found  a  little  puddle  under  a 
•tone.  He  said  to  me, — "  You  grinned  like  an  idiot  V*  He  had 
done  the  same. 


Undine  is  a  most  exquisite  work.  It  shows  the  general  want 
of  any  sense  for  the  fine  and  the  subtle  in  the  public  taste,  that 
this  romance  made  no  deep  impression.  Undine's  character,  be- 
&re  ahe  receives  a  soul,  is  marvellously  beautiful. t 

towardi  you  that  you  should  take  away  my  life  ?* — '  I  will,'  replies  the  geni, 
'kQl  thee,  ts  thou  hast  killed  my  son!* — *0  heayeor  says  the  merchant, 
'  how  should  I  kill  your  son  i  I  did  not  know  him,  nor  eyer  saw  him.' — 
'  Did  not  you  sit  down  when  you  came  hither  !*  replies  the  g^L  '  Did 
not  you  take  dates  out  of  your  portmanteau,  and,  as  you  ate  them,  did  not 
you  throw  the  shells  about,  on  both  side^  T — '  I  did  all  that  you  say,'  an- 
swers the  merchant,  *  I  can  not  deny  it.* — *  If  it  be  so,'  repUed  the  geni,  *  I 
t«D  thee  that  thou  hast  killed  my  son ;  and  the  way  was  thus :  when  you 
thr«w  the  nutshells  about,  my  son  was  passing  by ;  and  you  threw  one  of 
them  into  his  eye,  which  killed  him ;  then  fore  I  must  kill  thee.* — *  Ah !  my 
good  lord,  pardon  me !'  cried  the  merchant. — '  No  pardon/  answers  the  geni, 
'  no  mercy  t  Is  it  not  just  to  kill  him  that  has  killed  another  X — *  I  agree  to 
Hk'  says  the  merchant;  'but  certainly  I  neyer  killed  your  son;  and  if  I 
have,  it  was  unknown  to  me,  and  I  did  it  innocently ;  therefore  I  beg  you 
to  pardon  me,  and  suffer  me  to  live.* — *  Xo,  no,'  says  the  geni,  persisting  in 
his  resolution,  *  I  must  kill  thee,  since  thou  hast  killed  my  son  ^  and  then 
taking  the  merchant  by  the  arm,  threw  him  with  his  fiice  upon  the  ground, 
and  lifted  up  his  cimeter  to  cut  off  his  headP — The  Merchant  and  the 
Geoi,  First  Night— .£U: 

*  A  Unitarian  preacher,  whose  name  will  fiud  its  place  in  the  Life  of 
Ch^eridge. — Rd. 

\  Mr.  Coleridge's  admiration  of  this  little  romance  was  unboimded.  He 
read  it  seyeral  times  in  German,  and  once  in  the  English  translation,  made 
in  America,  I  believe ;  the  latter  he  thought  inadequately  done.  I  think  he 
must  have  read  the  English  Undine,  which  I  have,  published  in  1824,  by 
£.  Littell,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  C.  said  there  was  something  in  Undine  even 
beyond  Scott, — ^that  Scott's  best  characters  and  conceptions  were  composed  ; 
by  which  I  understood  him  to  mean  that  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie,  for  example, 
was  made  up  of  old  particulars,  and  received  its  individuality  from  the 
anthor's  power  of  fusion,  being  in  the  result  an  admirable  product,  us  Co- 
rinthian brass  was  said  to  be  the  conflux  of  the  spoils  of  a  city.  But  Un- 
dine, he  said,  was  one  and  single  in  projection,  and  had  presented  to  his 
Imagination,  what  Scott  had  never  done,  an  absolutely  new  idea. — Ed, 
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It  seems  to  mc,  that  Martin  nerer  looks  »t  nAtitra  except 
through  bits  of  Etoined  glaes.  He  is  never  GstisfiMl  with  uty  ap- 
pearance that  is  not  prodigious.  Uo  ehonld  eudtaTot  to  iDhoai 
his  imagination  into  the  appreheiuioD  of  the  tme  idea  of  the 
Beautiful* 

This  wood-cut  of  Slay-goodt  is  admiiablc,  to  be  eure  ;  bat  tliia 
new  edition  of  the  Pilgrim'* Progress  is  too  6hc  a  book  for  it.  It 
should  be  much  larger,  and  on  Gixpcony  coarse  paper. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  composed  in  the  lowest  style  of  Ea|>- 
lish,  without  slang  or  false  grsiniuar.  If  you  were  to  polish  it, 
you  would  at  onco  destroy  the  reality  of  the  vision.  For  woifci 
of  imagination  should  be  written  in  very  plain  langtuige;  the 
more  purely  imaginative  they  are  the  more  necessary  it  is  lo  be 

This  wonderful  work  is  one  of  the  few  books  which  may  be 
read  over  repeatedly  at  diflcrent  times,  and  each  time  with  a  new 
and  a  ditlercnt  pleasure.  1  read  it  once  as  a  theologian — and  let 
me  assure  you,  that  there  is  great  theological  acumen  in  the  work 
— onee  with  devotional  feelings— and  once  as  a  poet.  I  conld 
not  have  believed  beforehand  that  Calvinisin  could  be  painted  in 
such  exquisitely  delightful  colors, t 

*  Mr.  C»Icrii1);e  siic)  tbia,  ufter  looliiag  at  th«  engraviogs  of  Ur.  Muiin'i 
two  pictures  of  tlic  VuUcy  oS  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  the  Celestial  Citj. 
published  lu  tlie  beautiful  edition  of  the  Pitgrim'a  ProgresB  by  ilimn.  Unr 
ray  and  Major,  in  1S30.  I  wish  Mr.  Uartin  could  bsTe  heard  the  poit'i 
lecture :  he  wuutd  hare  bveu  tinttered,  imd  at  the  soine  time,  I  beliere.  in- 
structed ;  fur  iu  the  pbiln^ophy  iif  pniiiliiig  Co1erid<;e  iras  a  maatcr. — Ed. 

t  P.  3S0.  by  S.  Mi«9ca,  fr.>m  a  desiijn  by  Mr.  W.  Harvey.  ■'  When  thtr 
came  to  the  place  irbcpe  he  was,  they  found  biro  with  one  Freblt-ntind  in  liii 
baud,  whom  bis  Bervantg  had  brought  unto  biui,  haviog  taken  faim  in  tin 
way.  Now  Uic  giant  waa  rifliug  bim,  with  a  purpose,  after  that,  to  pick 
Ilia  bones  ;  for  be  was  of  the  oalure  uf  flesh-eaters." — Ed. 

X  1  find  written  on  a  Wnnk  leaf  of  my  copy  of  this  edition  of  the  P.'<  F- 
the  following  note  of  Mr,  C, :— ■'  I  know  of  no  boot,  the  Kbta  ei«pl«d  u 
above  all  comparison,  wbicb  T,  BCcordiDg  to  tny  judgni«it  and  expenew^ 
could  so  safely  recommend  as  teachiDg  aiid  enforcing  the  whole  saving  tmtli 
according  to  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus,  ta  the  Pilgrim's  ProgrM, 
it  is.  in  my  conviction,  incomparably  the  best  tumma  thtologvx  tranf^u* 
ever  produced  by  a  writer  not  miraeuloual;  inspired.    June  14, 18S0.*— A 
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JUNE  1,  1830. 

PKATER— CHURCH-STNGING HOORKB — DREAMS. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  prayer  : — 1.  Public;  2.  Domestic ; 
3.  Solitary.  Each  has  its  peculiar  uses  and  character.  J  think 
the  church  ought  to  publish  and  authorize  a  directory  of  forms 
for  the  latter  two.  Yet  I  fear  the  execution  would  be  inadequate. 
There  is  a  great  decay  of  devotional  unction  in  the  numerous  books 
of  prayers  put  out  now-a-days.  I  really  think  the  hawker  was 
very  happy,  who  blundered  New  Form  of  Prayer  into  "New  former 
Prayers.*  

I  exceedingly  regret  that  our  church  pays  so  little  attention  to 
the  rabject  of  congregational  singing.     See  how  it  is  !     In  that 

*  **  I  will  add,  at  the  risk  of  appearing  to  dwell  too  long  on  religious  topics, 
that  on  this  my  first  introduction  to  Coleridge  he  reverted  with  strong  com- 
pimetioQ  to  a  sentiment  which  he  had  expressed  in  earlier  days  upon  prayer. 
In  one  of  his  youthful  poems,  speaking  of  God,  he  had  said, — 

" '  Of  whoso  all-seeing  eye 

Aught  to  demaud  wore  impotence  of  mind.' 

This  sentiment  he  now  so  utterly  condemned,  that,  on  the  contrary,  lie  told 
me,  as  his  own  peculiar  opinion,  that  the  act  of  praying  was  the  very  highest 
energy  of  which  the  human  heart  was  capable ;  praying,  that  is,  with  the 
total  eonoentration  of  the  faculties ;  and  the  great  mass  of  worldly  men  and 
of  learned  men,  he  pronounce<l  absolutely  incapable  of  prayer." — Taifs  Afag- 
aa'iu,  September,  1834,  p.  615. 

Mr.  Coleridge  within  two  years  of  his  death  very  solemnly  declared  to  me 
his  conviction  upon  the  same  subject.  I  was  sitting  by  his  bedside  one  af- 
ternoon, and  he  fell,  an  unusual  thing  for  him,  into  a  long  account  of  many 
pMsages  of  his  past  life,  lamenting  some  things,  condemning  others,  but 
eomplaining  withal,  though  very  gently,  of  the  way  in  which  many  of  his 
meet  innocent  acts  had  l>ccn  cruelly  misroprescntod.  "  But  I  have  no  dif- 
fienlty,"  said  he,  "  in  forgiveness ;  indeed,  1  know  not  how  to  say  with  sin- 
oerity  the  clause  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  asks  ftjrgiveness  a«  w€  forgive, 
I  feel  nothing  answering  to  it  in  my  heart.  Neither  do  I  find,  or  reckon, 
the  moat  solemn  faith  in  God  as  a  real  object,  the  most  arduous  act  of  the 
reason  and  will ;  O  no  !  my  <lear,  it  is  to  praify  to  pray  as  God  would  have 
u ;  this  is  what  at  times  makes  me  turn  cold  to  my  souL  Believe  me,  to 
pray  with  all  your  heart  and  strength,  with  the  reason  and  the  will,  to  bc- 
Ueve  vividly  that  God  will  listen  to  your  voice  through  Christ,  and  verily 
do  the  thing  he  pleaseth  thereupon — that  is  the  last,  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  the  Christian's  warfare  on  earth.  Teach  us  to  pray,  O  Lord  T 
And  then  he  burst  into  a  floo<l  of  tears,  and  begged  me  to  pray  for  him.  O 
what  a  sight  was  there  ! — Ed. 
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particulw  part  of  the  public  worship  in  which,  more  liuta  hi  aQ 
the  rest,  the  common  people  might,  and  ought  to  join — wbieh,  by 
its  ussociatiun  wilh  miiEic,  is  meant  to  give  ft  fitting  wnt  lad  a-  ' 
presaion  to  the  emotionB, — in  that  part  u-e  all  sing  a«  J««i ;  n,  , 
at  best,  as  mere  men,  in  the  abstract,  without  ft  SaTunir.  Tan  ' 
know  my  veneration  foi  the  Book  of  Pealms,  or  mod  of  it ;  but 
with  Borne  half-tlDzen  exceptioiu,  the  Psalnu  are  •arelj  not  ade- 
quate vehicles  of  Christian  thanksgiving  and  joy  '.  Upon  llm 
delicieney  in  out  service,  Wesley  and  'WiiilfieM  seized  ;  kkd  jm 
know  it  is  the  hearty  congreg»tional  siiiging  of  Cfatislisa  tiyiny* 
which  keeps  the  humbler  Methodists  together.  Luth«[  did  <• 
much  for  liie  Reformation  by  his  hymns  as  by  his  tranalatMa  of 
the  Bible.  In  Germany,  the  hymiu  are  known  by  heart  bj  vrm 
peasant :  ihcy  advise,  they  argne  from  the  hymns,  and  evetysHl 
in  the  church  praises  God,  like  a  Christian,  with  words  irbidi 
are  nalural  aad  yet  sacred  to  his  miod.  No  doubt  this  defect  is 
our  service  proceeded  from  the  dread  which  the  English  Refonneii 
had  of  being  charged  with  tntrodncing  any  thing  into  the  wondiip 
of  God  but  the  text  of  Scripture. 

Hooker  said,  that  by  looking  for  that  iu  the  Bible  which  it  ii 
impossible  that  any  book  can  have,  we  lose  the  benefits  which 
we  might  reap  from  its  being  the  best  of  all  books. 

You  will  observe,  that  even  in  dreams,  nothing  is  fancied  with- 
out an  antecedent  quasi  cause.     It  could  not  be  otherwiM. 


Taylor's*  was  a  great  and  lovely  mind  ;  yet  how  much  and 
injuriously  was  it  perverted  by  his  being  a  favorite  and  follower 

"  Mr.  Coleriiige  pU«ed  Jeremj  Taylor  amoog  the  four  great  genioMt 
of  old  Eoglisb  literature.  I  tliiok  he  used  to  reckon  Shakipc«re  ud 
BaoOD.  MiltAQ  sod  Tarlor,  four  Bquare.  each  agaiott  each.  In  m«r«  do- 
quence.  he  thought  the  Bishop  witbuut  any  fellow.  He  called  him  Cbnt 
oatoDi.  Further,  he  loved  the  maa,  and  Tas  aoiious  to  find  ucdm*  ht 
•orae  weak  parta  in  hia  characttr.  But,  Mr.  Coleridge'*  assent  l«  Tajlor'i 
view*  of  niaoy  of  the  fuudunental  poaitioni  of  Cbristiaoilj  was  vary  tim. 
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d,  and  bj  his  intensely  Popish  feelings  of  church  authority. 
berty  of  Prophesying  is  a  work  of  wonderful  eloquence  and 
but  if  we  believe  the  argument,  what  do  "^^e  come  to  ? 
to  nothing  more  or  less  than  this,  that — so  much  can  be 
r  erery  opinion  and  sect,  so  impossible  is  it  to  settle  any 
by  reasoning  or  authority  of  Scripture— we  must  appeal  to 
Kwitive  jurisdiction  on  earth,  %U  sitjinis  controversarium. 
;,  the  whole  book  is  the  precise  argument  used  by  the  Pa- 
D  induce  men  to  admit  the  necessity  of  a  supreme  and  in- 
i  head  of  the  church  on  earth.  It  is  one  of  the  works 
pre-eminently  gives  countenance  to  the  saying  of  Charles 
oes  II.,  I  forget  which  : — "  When  you  of  the  Church  of 
od  contend  with  the  Catholics,  you  use  the  arguments  of 
iritans ;  when  you  contend  with  the  Puritans,  you  immo- 
r  adopt  all  the  weapons  of  the  Catholics."     Taylor  never 

with  the  slightest  symptom  of  afiection  or  respect  of  Luther, 
I,  or  any  other  of  the  great  reformers — at  least,  not  in  any 

learned  works ;  but  he  saints  every  trumpery  monk  or 
lown  to  the  very  latest  canonizations  by  the  modem  Popes, 
you  will  think  me  harsh,  when  I  say  that  I  believe  Taylor 
perhaps  unconsciously,  half  a  Socinian  in  heart.  Such  a 
e  inconsistency  would  not  be  impossible.  The  Romish 
I  has  produced  many  such  devout  Socinians.  The  cross  of 
is  dimly  seen  in  Taylor's  works.  Compare  him  in  this  par- 
'  with  Donne,  and  you  will  feel  the  diBerence  in  a  moment. 
8  not  Donne's  volume  of  sermons  reprinted  at  Oxford  ?* 

[id,  indeed,  he  considered  him  oa  the  least  sound  in  point  of  doctrine 
of  the  old  diyines,  comprehending  within  that  designation  the 
I  to  the  middle  of  Charles  IL's  reign«  He  speaks  of  Taylor  in  The 
in  the  following  terms: — "Among  the  numerous  examples  with 
[  might  enforce  this  warning,  I  refer,  not  without  reluctance,  to  the 
.oquent,  and  one  of  the  most  learned,  of  our  divines ;  a  rigorist,  in- 
soeeming  the  authority  of  the  church,  but  a  latitudinarian  in  the  ar- 
f  its  £uth ;  who  stretched  the  latter  almost  to  the  advanced  posts  of 
oism,  and  strained  the  former  to  a  hasardous  conformity  with  the  as- 
oot  of  the  Roman  hierarchy.**  II L  p.  896. 

y  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  a  new  edition  of  The  Friend 
reparation,  the  text  of  which  will  present  the  numerous  correetioos 
t  different  times  by  Mr.  Coleridge  in  his  own  copy,  and  will  be  ao- 
iied  by  many  very  interesting  nutes  expressive  of  his  own  views  and 
I— JdL 
by  not,  indeed !    It  is  really  quite  unaccountable  that  the  sennans 
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la  1^  nm  U  Edwxnl  Yl..  the  Kefctmen  feued  la  kdmil  il- 
BMd  ui;  ifi-np  OS  hamu  ■ntbontr  akne.  They  had  seen  uid 
th  t^  ■tnafi  Krnfe^ami  co  tbe  Pt^nah  theory  of  Christianity ; 
BAd  1  dcnb;  aoE  uey  «iia«d  and  mKnded  to  leconetnicl  the  teli- 
poQ  izia  'irt  ehoifh-  k=  £u  &±  wi£  paedble.  upon  the  plan  of  the 
pnnu^jTF  t^^  Bu:  th«  Pantuu  pushed  thi:  hiaa  to  an  absolute 
bii^iljflatrT  Thty  wftiid  aoi  pot  on  a  corn-plaster  without 
»crap;iiE  a  Wii  OTei  it.  Men  of  leamins,  however,  soon  fell  that 
«Vii-  waf  wn.>:L?  :n  th«  c'.faei  extreme,  and  indeed  united  itficlf  to 
tike  Teiy  sVom  ii  >e«med  lo  ^un  They  saw  that  a  knowledge 
of  tbe  Faiiien,  and  tl  eaily  tradition,  iras  ateolutely  necessaiy, 
uii  nohappiir.  m  many  icrlancei,  ihc  eicess  of  the  Puritonf 
drove  the  meo  cf  learnins  inio  the  old  Popish  extreme  of  deny- 
ing the  :!>CTip:uie;  in  be  capable  of  anording  a  rule  of  faith  with- 
out the  dtpfmas  ol  tho  church.  Taylor  i$a  Etrihing  instance  how 
iu  a  ProteEtaot  raiEhl  be  drivett  in  this  direction. 


I.v  the  first  century  catholicity  was  the  lest  of  a  book  or  episde 
— whether  it  were  of  the  Evangeiicon  or  Apostolicoii — being  o- 
nonicol.  This  catholic  spirit  was  opposed  Id  the  gnostic  or  pecu- 
liar spirit — the  humor  of  faiilaslical  interpretation  of  the  old 
Scripiures  iuto  Christian.  ineaniiigB.  It  is  this  gnosis,  or  huno- 
iiignas.  which  the  Apoilly  says  piilTelli  up — -not  knmcUdge,  U 
we  translate  it.  The  Epistle  of  Bamabas,  of  the  ^^enuineneu  of 
which  I  have  no  sort  of  doiibl.  is  an  example  of  this  gnostic  spirit 
Tht  Episllc  lo  the  Hebrews  is  the  only  inalanee  of  gnoais  in  lb» 
cation  ;  it  was  written  eviiiently  by  some  apostolical  man  before 
the  destniclion  of  the  Temple,  and  probably  at  Alexandria,  F« 
of  this  LTi-.n  ■'.'.. 'u-  .1  !l  ■■  T.I  .::i-lichiireli  should  be  >o  little  known  mUkt 
■re.  BTi-D  !■..'■;  ■   ■  :■,  uwu  uf  thp  preseut  ilay.      It  migfal  fc»M 

bcfu  riL|pi . :.         ,    '■  ■!-  ..f  ilie  ^reatcBt  preacher  of  Lie  age,  tl»«4 

iiiil'dl  of  i:.i:  .-•■■: :.    >.\Uu     -.mA   all  iliui  spleiidJcl  Uwil  uf  poeU  nJ 

iis1ii>lnrs,  Ti-ipiilil  fiLii  ii!  I'liri.iBiiifs  have  been  repriotol,  when  vorki  wW 
■ri-  I'niiiuis  f.ir  ncilhing  are  every  j'ear  sent  forth  afresh  under 
lh"rilntiv.'niispiep«.    Dr.  Dininewm  eduratcJ  at  buth  UniveraitieMt  H«t 
lltill.  iWfi.r.l,  firol,  im<\  atietrtarA  al  Cnmbriiige,  but  at  vliat  oall^*, 
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time  hundred  years  and  more,  it  was  not  admitted  into  the  canon, 
opeciaily  not  with  the  Latin  church,  on  account  of  this  difference 
in  it  from  the  other  Scriptures.  But  its  merit  was  so  great,  and 
the  gnosis  in  it  is  so  kept  within  due  bounds,  that  its  admirers  at 
Imit  sacceeded,  especially  by  affixing  St.  PauFs  name  to  it,  to 
have  it  included  in  the  canon  ;  which  was  first  done,  I  think,  by 
the  Council  of  Laodicea,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
Fortunately  for  us  it  was  so. 


I  beg  Tertullian's  pardon  ;  but  among  his  many  bravuras,  he 
nys  something  about  St.  Paul's  autograph.  Origen  expressly  de- 
clares the  reverse. 


It  is  delightful  to  think  that  the  beloved  Apostle  was  bom  a 
Plato.  To  him  was  lefl  the  almost  oracular  utterance  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion  ;*  while  to  St.  Paul  was  com- 
mitted the  task  of  explanation,  defence,  and  assertion  of  all  the 
doctrines,  and  especially  of  those  metaphysical  ones  touching  the 
will  and  grace  ;  for  which  purjiose  his  active  mind,  his  learned 
education,  and  his  Greek  logic,  made  him  pre-eminently  fit. 


JUNE  7,  1830. 

PBINCIFLES  OK  A  REVIEW PARTY  SPIRIT. 

NoTwiTHSTANDiKG  what  you  say,  I  am  persuaded  that  a  re- 
Tiew  would  amply  succeed,  even  now,  which  should  be  started 
upon  a  published  code  of  principles,  critical,  moral,  political,  and 
religious  ;  which  should  announce  what  sort  of  books  it  would  rc- 
Tiew,  namely,  works  of  literature,  as  contra-distinguished  from 
all  that  ofispring  of  the  press,  which  in  the  present  age  supplies 
food  for  the  craving,  caused  by  the  extended  ability  of  reading 
without  any  correspondent  education  of  the  mind,  and  which  for- 
merly was  done  by  conversation  ;  and  which  should  really  give  a 
fair  account  of  what  the  author  intended  to  do,  and  in  his  own 
words,  if  possible  ;  and  in  addition,  afibrd  one  or  two  fair  speci- 
mens of  the  execution — itself  never  descending  for  one  moment 

*  '*  The  imperative  and  oracular  form  of  the  inspired  Scripture  is  the 
form  of  reaiDQ  itaelf,  in  all  thinga  purely  rational  and  moraL" — Statetman*» 
Mamuai,  L  p.  446. 
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to  nny  peraonality .  It  shouU  aUo  be  provided  before  tin  oda>  ] 
mencetnent  wilh  a  dozen  powerful  arliol«a  upon  funiJimMtel 
topics,  to  appear  in  succesaiott.  B;  such  b  pbin  1  raised  IbeBla  , 
of  the  Morning  Post  from  &n  inconsiderable  □umber  to  7,000  ft 
day,  in  the  course  of  one  year.  You  see  the  great  revicwni  U* 
now  ashamed  of  reviewing  works  in  the  old  Biyl<;,  and  have  takaa 
up  eB«ay-writing  ioEleud.  Ueiice  aioio  sueh  publicatioiu  u  tia 
Literary  Gazette,  which  are  set  up  for  the  purpose— BOi  a  ualMi 
one — of  advertising  new  books  of  aJi  sorts  for  the  oiTOiilaling  libra' 
rics.  A  mean  between  the  two  extremes  Etill  remains  to  b* 
taken.  I  profoimdiy  revere  Blanco  White  ;  his  Doblado'a  LetU 
are  exquisite  ;  but  his  Review*  was  commenced  without  a  aiiiilt 
apparent  principle  io  direct  it,  and  with  the  absurd  disclaiioa  rf 
certain  publie  topics  of  dUcuuioa. 

Party  men  always  bate  a  slightly  difiering  friend  more  tbao  i 
downright  enemy.  I  quite  calculate  on  my  beiug  one  day  at 
other  bolden  in  worse  repute  by  many  Christians  ih.iu  the  Uoiu- 
riana  and  open  infidels.  It  must  be  undergone  by  every  one  who 
loves  the  truth  for  ita  own  sake  beyond  all  other  thingB. 

Truth  is  a  good  dog  ;  but  beware  of  barking  too  close  to  the 
heels  of  an  error,  lest  you  get  your  brains  kicked  out. 


JUNE  10,  1830. 


SouTHEv's  Life  of  Bunyan  is  beautjfal.  I  wish  he  had  iliio- 
trated  that  mood  of  mind  which  exaggerates,  and  still  more,  mit- 
takes,  the  inward  depravation,  as  in  Bunyan,  Nelson,  and  othen, 
by  extracts  from  Baxter's  Life  of  himself.  What  genuine  snper- 
Btition  is  exemplified  in  that  bandybg  of  texts  and  half-texts,  and 
demi-semi- texts,  just  as  memory  happened  to  su^^est  them,  w 
chance  brought  them  before  Bunyan's  mind  I  His  tract,  entitled, 
"  Grace  abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners,"  t  is  a  study  lor  a 

■  The  London  Reiieir.  of  wLii^h  two  numben  appeared  in  1  BiD.  1  Btf.^Si 
f  Qraar  abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sbneri,  in  a  futhTul  Aocoout  <^  It* 
lifo  and  Death  of  John  BunyBD.  An. 
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pUonpher.     Is  it  not,  howerer,  an  historical  eirar  to  call  the 
diflMnten  ?     Before  St.  Bartholomew's  day  they  were 
Ltiaily  a  part  of  the  church,  and  had  as  determined  opinionf 
fiiTor  of  a  church  establishment  as  the  bishops  themselves. 


Laud  was  not  exactly  a  Papist,  to  be  sure ;  but  he  was  on  the 
load,  with  the  church  with  him,  to  a  point,  where  declared 
Pdperj  would  have  been  inevitable.  A  wise  and  vigorous  Papist 
kmg  would  very  soon,  and  very  justifiably  too,  in  that  case,  have 
effected  a  reconciliation  between  the  churches  of  Rome  and  Eng- 
land, when  the  line  of  demarkation  had  become  so  very  faint. 


The  fitults  of  the  Puritans  were  many  ;  but  surely  their  moral- 
ity will,  in  general,  bear  comparison  with  that  of  the  Cavaliers 
after  the  Restoration. 


The  Presbyterians  hated  the  Independents  much  more  than 
they  did  the  bishops,  which  induced  them  to  co-operate  in  efiect- 
ing  the  Restoration. 

The  conduct  of  the  bishops  towards  Charles,  while  at  Breda, 
was  wise  and  constitutional.  They  knew,  however,  that  when 
the  forms  of  the  constitution  were  once  restored,  all  their  power 
would  revive  again  as  of  course. 


JUNE  14,  1880. 

8TUDT  or  THK  BOLL 


I1CTEM8E  study  of  the  Bible  will  keep  any  writer  firom  being 
vulgar,  in  point  of  style. 


JUNE  16,  1830. 

aATtlTilTB — 8WIJT — BENTLZT — VUBVTt, 


IH/pgT.ATR  is  a  most  wonderful  writer.  Pantagruel  is  the  Rea- 
■OD ;  Panufge  the  Understanding, — the  pollarded  man,  the  man 
with  fivwy  famlty  awept  the  reaion    ItoaToelyknowanacampla 
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more  illastrative  of  the  disUnclioii  betwDen  the  two.  R«beUb 
had  no  mode  of  speaking  the  truth  in  those  tUys  bat  in  wurh  % 
form  a.a  this ;  as  it  woa,  he  was  indebted  to  the  King's  protrcticia 
for  his  life.  Some  of  the  commcntalors  talk  about  hia  book  haag 
aJl  political ;  there  are  contemporary  poUtics  in  it,  of  coune,  bot 
the  real  scope  is  much  higher  and  moie  philosophical-  It  i*  ia 
vain  to  look  about  fur  a  hidden  meaning  in  all  that  bo  hs«  writ- 
ten ;  you  will  observe,  that  after  any  particularly  deep  thnut,  m 
the  Fapimania,*  for  example,  RtibelaiE,  as  if  to  break  the  blow, 
ajid  to  appear  unconscious  of  what  he  has  done,  writes  a  obapto 
or  two  of  pure  buiTooaery.  He  every  now  and  then  fiashea  jaa 
B.  glimpse  of  a  real  face  fiom  his  magic  lanlem,  and  then  faahas 
the  whole  scene  in  mist.  The  morality  of  the  work  is  of  tbe  bm 
refiued  and  exalted  kind ;  u  Jbr  the  tnanneie,  to  be  sure,  I  can  ■! 
say  much.  ^^^^ 

Swift  was  anima  RabetaUii  habitans  in  sifco,— the  wul  of 
Rabelais  dwelling  in  a  dry  place. 

Yet  Swif^  was  rare.  Can  any  thing  beat  his  remark  on  King 
William's  motto, — Recepit,  non  rapuit, — "  that  the  Receiver  wis 
as  bad  as  the  Thief?" 

The  effect  of  the  Tory  wits  attacking  Benllcy  with  such  acri- 
mony has  been  to  make  them  appear  a  set  of  shallow  and  incom- 
petent scholars.  Neither  Bcntlcy  nor  Burnet  suffered  from  the 
hostility  of  the  wits.  Burnet's  "  History  of  his  own  Times"  is  a 
truly  valuable  book.  His  credulity  is  great,  but  his  simplicity  is 
equally  great ;  and  he  never  deceives  you  for  a  momertt. 


JUNE  25,  1830. 


TiiK  fresco  paintings  by  Gioltof  and  others,  in  the  ccmelcrj-  at 
Pisa,  are  most  noble.    Giotto  was  a  contemporary  of  Bante  ;  and 

•  R  iv.  p.  48.  "  Conunent  Prmtngruel  descenJit  eo  I'lslc  (Ja  Popim»iie«." 
See  the  five  f.illon-iug  c)mpter«,  «p«;iiilly  c  CO ;  and  Dote  mlwi  c  9  of  th« 
tiflh  book;  "Comment  nous  fiit  ninostrfi  Pnpeguut  a  grnndc difficult^." — Bi 

f  Qiotto,  or  Anpoliitto'i  birlli  is  fixMl  by  VHsari  in  1376,  but  there  il 
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it  is  a  carious  question,  whether  the  painters  horrowed  from  the 
tlw  poet,  or  vice  versa.  Certainly  M.  Angelo  and  Rafiael  fed 
their  imaginations  highly  with  these  grand  drawings,  especially 
IL  Angelo,  who  took  from  them  his  bold  yet  graceful  lines. 


People  may  say  what  they  please  about  the  gradual  improve- 
meiit  of  the  Arts.  It  is  not  true  of  the  substance.  The  Arts  and 
the  Moses  both  spring  forth  in  the  youth  of  nations,  like  Minerva 
fiom  the  front  of  Jupiter,  all  armed :  manual  dexterity  may,  indeed, 
be  improved  by  practice. 

Painting  went  on  in  power  till,  in  Rafiael,  it  attained  the  ze- 
nith, and  in  him  too  it  showed  signs  of  a  tendency  downwards  by 
another  path.  The  painter  began  to  think  of  overcoming  diffi- 
colties.  Afler  this  the  descent  was  rapid,  till  sculptors  began  to 
work  inveterate  likenesses  of  periwigs  in  marble, — as  see  AJga- 
rotti's  tomb  in  the  cemetery  at  Pisa, — and  painters  did  nothing 
hat  eopy,  as  well  as  they  could,  the  external  face  of  nature.  Now, 
in  this  age,  we  have  a  sort  of  reviviscence, — not,  I  fear,  of  the 
power,  but  of  a  taste  for  the  power,  of  the  early  times. 


JUNE  26,  1830. 

8ENECA- 


You  may  get  a  motto  for  every  sect  in  religion,  or  line  of 
thought  in  morals  or  philosophy,  from  Seneca ;  but  nothing  is 
ever  thought  out  by  him. 

snme  rcafloo  to  think  that  he  W2i3  born  a  little  eurlior.  Dante,  \cho  wan  his 
firieod,  was  bom  in  1265.  Giotto  was  the  ])upil  of  Cimabuc,  -whom  he 
entirely  eclipsed,  as  Dante  testifies  in  the  woU-known  lines  in  the  I*urga- 
torio: — 

"  O  vana  gloria  doll*  umnne  posse ! 

Com*  poco  verdc  in  sii  la  cima  dura, 

Se  nou  (^  giunta  dall*  ctati  grosse ! 
Credette  Cimabue  nclla  pintiira 

Tener  lo  campo :  etl  ora  ha  Giotto  il  ffrido. 

Si  che  la  fama  di  colui  oacura." — C.  xi.  v.  91. 

His  BIZ  great  freseoes  in  thp  cemetery  at  Pisa  are  upon  the  sufferingi^  and 
patieDce  of  Job. 
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EvEBT  tnftn  is  bora  an  AriftoUJian  or  a  Platenkt.     1  d«Ml 
think  it  possible  that  any  one  bom  an  Aristoleliaa  can 
Platonist ;  and  1  am  sure  no  bora  Platonist  can  evei  cbuag*  iM 
as  ArieloWlian.     They  are  tho  two  classes  of  men,  besdo  i 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  coaceive  a  third.     The  one  ecm 
reaMD  a  quality,  oi  attribute  ;  the  other  c«itsJdei«  it  »  powi 
believe  that  Ari&totle  never  could  get  to  understand  «)i«t 
meant  by  an  idea.     There  i*  a  panage,  indeed,  in  the 
Ethics  which  looks  like  an  exception  ;  but  I  doubt  not  of 
being-  Bpurious,  as  that  whale  work  is  supposed  by  souw  ta  I 
With  Piato  ideas  are  oonstitutiye  in  ihemseivea," 

Aristotle  was.  aud  still  ii,  the  sovereign  lord  of  the  nadawtai 
ing  ; — the  faeully  judging  by  the  acnses.  He  was  a,  conceplul- 
ist,  and  never  could  raise  himsell'  into  that  higher  stAle  whidi 
was  natural  to  Plato,  and  has  been  eo  to  other?,  in  which  the  us- 
dersianding  is  diaiincily  conteaiplaied,  and,  as  it  were,  louttd 
down  upon  irom  the  throne  of  actual  idea«,  or  living,  inbom,  ei- 
sential  truths. 

Yet  what  a  mind  was  Aristotle's — only  not  the  greatest  that 
ever  auimaled  the  human  fiiui  ' — ^''"ii"-  ji.-ii-r-r.)  .'f  -^--n^-.--  f-f/'rlv 
do  called,  Ihe  master  olci.       -...        .■";■-.  ■ ;" 

logic  !  But  he  confounded  science  with  philosophy,  which  it  so 
error.  Philosophy  is  the  middle  state  between  science,  ot  knowl- 
edge, and  Sophia,  or  wisdom, 

■  Mr.  CoUridge  «aid  the  Eudemian  Ethice;  but  I  baU  loipect  b«  mot 
have  mruit  the  MeUpbyeics,  altbougb  I  do  not  Imov  that  aU  the  lirartMa 
books  under  that  title  have  been  ooosidered  Doa-gecuiae.  The  "HAiJ 
E^/ifiaare  not  Aristotle'&  To  irhat  pswage  in  particulir  allnuooiilMr* 
made,  1  caa  not  exact);  taj ;  niaoy  migbt  be  alleged,  but  not  one  Menu  U 
express  the  (rue  Platonic  idea,  m  Mr.  Coleridge  used  to  nnderatand  il ;  and 
as,  I  beliere,  he  uttimately  considered  ideas  in  his  own  pbiloaophj.  Fsnr- 
teen  or  tifteen  jeari  preriouslj,  he  seems  to  have  been  undecided  apoo  tlm 
point.  "  Whether,"  he  says,  "  ideas  are  rtgulatiTe  only,  accordiag  to  Aril- 
totle  and  Kant,  or  likewise  totuUlulivt,  and  one  vith  the  power  and  life  of 
nature,  according  to  Plato  and  Plotinus  (fv  Wj-y  (ui  iv,  «oJ  if«*  J*  rtf* 
ruv  dv*puvuv),  is  the  highat  problem  of  pbiloaophy,  and  not  part  ol  it) 
nomenclature.' — Easa;  (E>  m  the  Appeodix  to  the  Statftmaii't  MiPt^ 
I  p.  EDO.— Al 
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JULY  4,  1830. 

OCXS  OP  WKLUXGTOX — ^XOXXTED  I!rnaUST— CAMNIKa. 

,  I  SOMETIMES  fear  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  too  much  disposed 
to^  imagine  that  he  can  govern  a  great  nation  by  word  of  com- 
mand, in  the  same  way  in  which  he  governed  a  highly  disci- 
plined army.  He  seems  to  be  unaccustomed  to,  and  to  despise,  the 
inconsistencies,  the  weaknesses,  the  bursts  of  heroism  followed  by 
pnMtration  and  cowardice,  which  invariably  characterize  all 
popular  efibrts.  He  forgets  that,  after  all,  it  is  from  such  efibrts 
that  all  the  great  and  noble  institutions  of  the  world  have  come ; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  discipline  and  organization  of 
armiet  have  been  only  like  the  flight  of  the  cannon-ball,  the  object 
of  which  is  destruction.* 


The  stock-jobbing  and  moneyed  interest  is  so  strong  in  this 
oonntiy,  that  it  has  more  than  once  prevailed  in  our  foreign 
councils  over  national  honor  and  national  justice.  The  country 
gentlemen  are  not  slow  to  join  in  this  influence.  Canning  felt 
this  very  keenly,  and  said  he  was  unable  to  contend  against  the 
city  train-bands. 


JULY  8,  1880. 

BOllLaiENNE. 

BouB&iENXE  is  admirable.  He  is  the  French  Pepys, — a  man 
with  right  feelings,  but  always  wishing  to  participate  in  what  is 
going  on,  be  it  what  it  may.  He  has  one  remark,  when  compar- 
ing Bonaparte  with  Charlemagne,  the  substance  of  which  I  have 
attempted  to  express  in  "  The  Friend,"t  but  which  Bourrienne 
has  condensed  into  a  sentence  worthy  of  Tacitus,  or  Machiavel, 
or  Bacon.     It  is  this ;   that  Charlemagne  was  above  his  age, 

•  Straight  forward  goes 

The  ligfatniog's  path,  and  straight  the  fearful  path 
Of  the  cannoD-ball.    Direct  it  flies  and  rapid. 
Shattering  that  it  may  reach,  and  shattering  what  it  readbes. 

WALLEfsnav,  part  L  aot  I  se.  4 

t  Works,  il.  p.  62. 

VOL.  VI.  P 
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while  Bonspule  was  only  above  hia  eompetitora,  bat  uaia  Ut 
age  !  Bourrienne  has  dcae  mure  than  any  oae  ebe  lo  thcv 
Bi'uaparte  lo  lh«  world  as  lio  really  wob. — always  coDtompUbli 
except  when  acting  a.  pari,  Kiid  tfaftt  pari  not  his  own. 


The  other  day  1  was  what  you  would  eaUjIoorcd  by  ■  Jew 
He  passed  me  several  limes,  crying  for  old  clothes  in  tb*  mnt 
nasal  and  estiaordinary  lone  I  over  heard.  At  latt  1  wai  m 
provoked,  that  I  eaid  lo  him,  "  Pray,  why  can't  you  eay  ■  old 
clotbea'  in  a  plain  way,  as  1  do  now  ?"  The  Jew  eioppod.  and. 
looking  very  gravely  at  me,  said,  in  a  deal  and  even  tiito  aooeiil, 
■'  Sir,  I  can  say  '  old  dothes'  as  well  as  you  can  ;  but  il'  yott  bad 
to  say  60  ten  times  a  minute,  lor  au  hour  together,  you  would  laj 
ogh  do,  as  I  do  now  ; "  and  so  he  marched  off  I  was  w  con- 
founded with  tho  justice  of  hiii  retort,  that  I  followed,  and  gave 
him  a  Ehilling,  the  only  one  1  had. 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  Jews  in  the  courae  of  my 
life,  although  I  never  borrowed  any  money  of  them.  Once  I  sat 
in  a  coach  opposite  a  Jew — a  Bjmbol  of  old  clothes  bags — an 
Isaiahof  HoUywell'Streel.  He  would  close  the  window  ;  lopeaed 
it ;  he  closed  it  again  :  upon  which,  in  a  very  solemn  tone,  1  said 
to  him,  "  Son  of  Abraham  I  thou  smelleat ;  son  of  Isaac  1  thou 
art  offensive  ;  son  of  Jacob  !  thou  stinkest  foully.  See  tho  man 
in  the  moon  !  he  is  holding  his  nose  at  thee  at  that  distance! 
Best  thou  think  that  1,  sitting  here,  can  endure  it  any  longer  ?' 
My  Jew  was  astounded,  opened  the  window  forthwith  himself, 
and  said  "he  was  sorty  he  did  not  know  before  I  waa  to  great  a 
gentleman." 


DuKiNa  the  middle  ages,  the  papacy  was  nothing,  in  hct,  bat 
a  confederation  of  the  learned  men  in  the  west  of  Europe  againti 
the  baibariun  and  ignorance  of  the  times.     The  pope  waa  chief 
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I  confederacy  ;  and  so  long  as  he  retained  that  character  ex- 
ely,  his  power  was  just  and  irresistible.  It  was  the  princi- 
leans  of  preserving  for  us  and  for  all  posterity  all  that  we 
[lave  of  the  illumination  of  past  ages.  But  as  soon  as  the 
made  a  separation  between  his  character  as  premier  clerk  in 
tendom  and  as  a  secular  prince — as  soon  as  he  began  to 
»ble  for  towns  and  castles — then  he  at  once  broke  the  charm, 
•ave  birth  to  a  revolution.  From  that  moment  those  who 
ned  firm  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  knowledge  became 
sarily  enemies  to  the  Roman  see.  The  great  British  school- 
led  the  way ;  then  Wicliile  rose,  Huss,  Jerome,  and  others, 
lort,  everywhere,  but  especially  throughout  the  north  of 
pe,  the  breach  of  feeling  and  sympathy  went  on  widening  ; 
lat  all  Germany,  England,  Scotland,  and  other  countries, 
A  like  giants  out  of  their  sleep  at  the  first  blast  of  Luther's 
pet.  In  France  one  half  of  the  people,  and  that  the  most 
by  and  enlightened,  embraced  the  Reformation.  The  seeds 
were  deeply  and  widely  spread  in  Spain  and  in  Italy  ;  and 
the  latter,  if  James  I.  had  been  an  Elizabeth,  I  have  no 
at  all  that  Venice  would  have  publicly  declared  itself 
st  Rome.  It  is  a  profound  question  to  answer,  why  it  is 
since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Reformation 
ot  advanced  one  step  in  Europe  ? 


the  time  of  Leo  X.,  atheism,  or  infidelity  of  some  sort,  was 
(t  universal  in  Italy  among  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  Romish 
h. 


JULY  27,  1830. 

THELWALL — SWIFT — STELLA. 


IN  Thelwall  had  something  very  good  about  him.     We 

once  sitting  in  a  beautiful  recess  in  the  duantocks,  when 

to  him,  "  Citizen  John,  this  is  a  fine  place  to  talk  treason 

"  Nay,  Citizen  Samuel,"  replied  he,  ♦'  it  is  rather  a  place 

ke  a  man  forget  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  treason  I" 


el  wall   thought  it  very  unfair  to  influence  a  child's  mind 
!ulcating  any  opinions  before  it  should  have  come  to  years  of 


I  think  Swin  adopted  the  na 

Bame  with  a  feminine  termin 
epicene  relation  in  which  poor  3 


That  legfiBla.tion  u  iniquitoiu 
too  oDnunon  and  lutBophisticati 
were  a,  ele^man  in  a  smagg 
■gunat  amaggling.  I  would  e 
revenue  officer.  Let  the  gorei 
foaten  toiiiggling,  prevent  it  itsa 
my  hearera  the  immorality  of  go 
luMiestly  buying  with  their  taooi 
lo»g  dednotion  which  they  conld 
in  a  i^ftoe  where  wrecking  went 
thing  elie ! 
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man  :  the  notion  of  distinct  material  organs,  therefore,  in  the 
hr&in  itself,  is  plainly  absurd.  Pressed  by  this,  Spurzheim  has  at 
length  been  guilty  of  some  sheer  quackery  ;  and  ventures  to  say 
that  he  has  actually  discovered  a  difierent  material  in  the  difier- 
ent  parts  or  organs  of  the  brain,  so  that  he  can  tell  a  piece  of  bo- 
nevolence  from  a  bit  of  destructiveness,  and  so  forth.  Observe, 
also,  that  it  is  constantly  found,  that  so  far  from  there  being  a 
concavity  in  the  interior  surface  of  the  cranium  answering  to  the 
convexity  apparent  on  the  exterior,  the  interior  is  convex  too. 
Dr.  Baillie  thought  there  was  something  in  the  system,  because 
the  notion  of  the  brain  being  an  extendible  net,  helped  to  explain 
those  eases  where  the  intellect  remained  afler  the  solid  substance 
of  the  brain  was  dissolved  in  water.* 


That  a  greater  or  less  development  of  the  forepart  of  the  head 
is  generally  coincident  with  more  or  less  reasoning  power,  is  cer- 
tain. The  line  across  the  forehead  also,  denoting  musical  power, 
is  very  common. 


AUGUST  20,  1830. 
ramcH  ketolction,  1880 — captain  b.  hall  and  the  amkeica5& 

The  French  must  have  greatly  improved  imder  the  influence 
of  a  free  and  regular  government  (for  such  it  in  general  has 
been  since  the  restoration),  to  have  conducted  themselves  with 

*  **  The  very  marked  potiiivt  aa  well  as  comparative,  magaitude  and 
prominence  of  the  bump  entitled  bt^xevolence  (see  Spurzbeim's  map  of  tht 
hmnan  gkuil)  oo  the  head  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Thurtell,  has  wofully  imsettled 
the  fiuth  of  many  ardent  phrenologists,  and  strengthened  the  preyioui 
doobta  of  a  still  greater  number  into  utter  disbelief.  On  my  mind  this  iaot 
(for  %/aei  it  is)  produced  the  directly  contrary  effect ;  and  inclined  me  to 
f Qspctft,  for  the  first  time,  that  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  Spurzheim- 
ian  aeheme.  Whether  future  craniologists  may  not  see  cause  to  new-name  this 
and  one  or  two  others  of  these  convex  gnomons,  is  quite  a  different  quet- 
tioD.  At  present,  and  according  to  the  present  use  of  words,  any  such 
change  would  be  premature ;  and  we  must  be  content  to  say,  that  Mr.  Thur- 
teU's  benevolence  was  insufficiently  modified  by  the  unprotrusive  and  unin- 
dicated  convolutes  of  the  l>rain,  that  accrete  honesty  and  common  sense. 
The  oi^ma  of  destructiveness  was  indirectly  potentiated  by  the  absence  or 
Imparfect  development  of  the  glands  of  reason  and  conscience  in  this  '  tm- 
fortunaU  gmUUman:  "—-Aidt  to  Refieetion,  I.  p.  SOS.  n. 


Muun.  mia  especiauy  ol  the  Engl 
affects  to  despise  the  sentiment! 

"Tberepsisla  in  Kn gland  n  p™/ 

ing  verydiffrreut  even  fjuro  [hut,  vb 

of  «  Tell-born  Spaniard,  sod  uueiamt 

wg  originated  in  the  fortunate  drcun 

nobility  follow  the  kw  o(  their  prop 

■OM  only.    From  this  »ouree.  under  tl 

<*  ow  Mtooiihing  trade,  it  h«a  dlfi 

ttoon^  tli«  whole  country.     The  nnif 

•b0T«  thU  of  Uw  d«y-Ubc!i-er.  while  it 

Mw  appeu-uce  of  gentlemen,  haa  at  1 

ooDliHTn  their  Bnannera,  and  Btill  mor« 

twooorae,  to  their  notiwu  of  the  geatk 

attrilxite  of  which  character  ii  a  certjd 

band,  the  eneroMhmeot*  of  the  lower  c 

&Tor«d  hy  thia  reMmUaoee  in  exterioi 

narkaotdiitinction,  have  rendered  eM 

*'»'■  goeral  oommunion  ;  and,  far  mo 

P*,  fc«To  caused  that  haoghtineai  $a^ 

•*>*  "  »  generaUy  oomplained  of  an 

to  *TW«ute  the  vJue  of  lhi»  gentlem 

it«  form,  and  varieties  from  the  Boat. 

™  "•  •'■'IHr  ir»llery.     It  h  riwaya 

tt«W»  iupport;  bnt  it  i.6  wret^ed 

»«^BB«d.Uby„o„,c«..inproportic 

laew  ofaMFTatioDi  are  not  irreiernnt: 

n  of  Kentlemanlv  feelinn-  ■> 
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Ab  to  what  Captain  Hall  says  about  the  English  loyalty  to  the  . 
person  of  the  King — I  can  only  say,  I  feel  none  of  it.  I  respect 
the  man,  while,  and  only  while,  the  king  is  translucent  through 
him:  I  reverence  the  glass  case  for  the  Saint's  sake  within; 
except  for  that,  it  is  to  me  mere  glaziers*  work, — ^putty,  and 
glass,  and  wood. 


SEFTEMfiER  8,  1880. 

KNOLISH  REFORMATION. 


The  fatal  error  into  which  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation  threw  our  Church,  has  borne  bitter  fruit  ever 
since, — I  mean  that  of  its  clinging  to  court  and  state,  instead  of 
cultivating  the  people.  The  church  ought  to  be  a  mediator 
between  the  people  and  the  government,  between  the  poor  and 
the  rich.  As  it  is,  I  fear  the  church  has  let  the  hearts  of  the 
common  people  be  stolen  from  it.  See  how  diHerently  the  Church 
of  Rome — wiser  in  its  generation — has  always  acted  in  this  par- 
ticular. For  a  long  time  past  the  Church  of  England  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  blighted  with  prudence,  as  it  is  called  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  we  had  a  little  zealous  imprudence. 


SEPTEMBER  19.  1880. 

DEMOCRACT — IDEA  OF  A  STATE CHURCH. 

It  has  never  yet  been  seen,  or  clearly  announced,  that  democ- 
racy,  as  such,  is  no  proper  element  in  the  constitution  of  a  state. 
The  idea  of  a  state  is  undoubtedly  a  government  in  tdp  dglarwi 
— an  aristocracy.  Democracy  is  the  healthful  life-blood  which 
circulates  through  the  veins  and  arteries,  which  supports  the 
sptem,  but  which  ought  never  to  appear  externally,  and  as  the 
mere  blood  itself 

coodoct,  whidi  in  many  instancea  has  left  the  inhabitants  of  countries  con- 
quered or  appropriated  by  Great  Britain  doubtful,  whether  the  various 
solid  advantages  which  they  have  derived  from  our  protection  and  just 
government  were  not  bought  dearly  by  the  wounds  inflicted  on  their  feel- 
ings and  prejudices,  by  the  contemptuous  and  insolent  demeanor  of  the 
Englisb,  at  individuab."— /ViVndl  II.  p.  49^. 
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A  Btate,  in  idea,  is  the  opposite  of  a  church.  A  state  regards 
classes,  and  not  individuals ;  and  it  estimates  classes,  not  hy 
internal  merit,  but  external  accidents  ;  as  property,  birth,  kc. 
But  a  churoh  does  the  reverse  of  this,  and  disregards  all  external 
accidents,  and  looks  at  men  as  individual  persons,  allowing  no 
rrradation  of  ranks,  but  such  as  greater  or  less  wisdom,  learning, 
and  holiness  ouijht  to  confer.  A  church  is,  therefore,  in  idea,  the 
only  pure  democracy.  The  church,  so  considered,  and  the  state, 
exclusively  of  the  church,  constitute  together  the  idea  of  a  state 
in  its  largest  sense 


SEPTEMBER  20,  1830. 

GOVERNMENT FRENCH  GENDARMERIE. 


All  temporal  government  must  rest  on  a  compromise  of  inter- 
ests and  abstract  rights.  Who  would  listen  to  the  county  of 
Bedford,  if  it  were  to  declare  itself  disannexed  from  the  British 
empire,  and  to  set  up  for  itself.^ 


The  most  desirable  thing  that  can  happen  to  France,  with  her 
immense  army  of  gens  d'annes,  is,  that  the  service  may  at  first 
become  very  irksome  to  the  men  themselves,  and  ultimately,  by 
not   being  called  into  real  service,  fall  into  general   ridicule,  like 
our  trained  bands.      The  evil  in  France,  and  throughout  Europe, 
seems  now  especially  to  be,  the  subordination  of  the  legislative 
power  to   the  direct   jiiiysical   lorce  of  the   people.      The  P'rench 
legislature  was  weak  enough  before  the  late  revolution;  now  it 
is  absolutely  powerless,  and  manifestly  depends  even  for  its  exist- 
ence on  the  will  of  a  popular  commander  of  an  irresistible  army- 
There  is  now  ill  France  a  dailv  tendeiicv  to  reduce  the  legislative 
body  to  a  mere  deputation  from  the  provinces  and  towns. 


SEPTEMBER   21,   1S30. 

rniLO.-^orHY  of  yoinc;  m;.n  at  the  tresent  day. 

I  DO  not  know  whether  1  deceive  myself,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  young  men  who  were  my  contemporaries,  fixed  certain 
principles  in  their  minds,  and  followed   ihem  out  to  their  l«gfiti* 
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nuUe  eotuequences,  in  a  way  which  I  nurdy  witnen  now.  No 
one  seems  to  hare  any  distinct  conyictions,  right  or  wrong ;  the 
mind  is  completely  at  sea,  rolling  and  pitching  on  the  waves  of 

facts  and  personal  experiences.      Mr. is,  I  suppose,  one  of 

the  rising  young  men  of  the  day ;  yet  he  went  on  talking,  the 
other  evening,  and  making  remarks  with  great  earnestness,  some 
of  which  were  palpably  irreconcilable  with  each  other.  He  told 
me  that  facts  gave  birth  to,  and  were,  the  absolute  ground  of 
principles ;  to  which  I  Eaid,  that  unless  he  had  a  principle  of 
selection,  he  would  not  have  taken  notice  of  those  facts  upon 
which  he  grounded  his  principle.  You  must  have  a  lantern  in 
your  hand  to  give  light,  othen;iise  all  the  materials  in  the  world 
are  useless,  for  you  can  not  find  them,  and  if  you  could,  you  could 

not  arrange  them.     "  But  then,"  said  Mr.' ,  "that  principle 

of  selection  came  from  facts  I'' — '•  To  be  sure  I"  I  replied ;  "but 
there  must  have  been  again  an  antecedent  light  to  see  those 
antecedent  facts.  The  relapse  may  be  carried  in  imagination 
backwards  forever, — but  go  back  as  you  may,  you  can  not  come 
to  a  man  without  a  previous  aim  or  principle."  He  then  asked 
me  what  I  had  to  sav  to  Bacon's  Induction  :  I  told  him  I  had 
a  good  deal  to  say,  if  need  were;  but  that  it  was  perhaps  enough 
for  the  occasion  to  remark,  that  what  he  was  very  evidently  tak- 
ing for  the  Baconian  Ifiduciion,  was  mere  X)fduction — a  very 
difierent  thing.* 


SEPTEMBER  22,  1830. 

THUCTDIDES  AND  TACITVS — rOETET — MODEB^f  METEK, 

The  object  of  Thucydides  was  to  show  the  ills  resulting  to 
Greece  from  the  separation  and  conflict  of  the  spirits  or  elements 
of  democracy  and  oligarchy.  The  object  of  Tacitus  was  to  demon- 
strate the  desperate  consequences  of  the  loss  of  liberty  on  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men. 


A  poet  ought  not  to  pick  nature's  pocket :  let  him  borrow,  and 

*  As  fiu*  as  I  can  jodge,  the  most  complete  and  masterly  thing  ever  done 
by  Mr.  Coleridge  in  prose,  is  the  analysis  and  reconcilement  of  the  Platonie 
and  Bawmian  methods  of  philosophy,  contained  in  The  Friend,  II.  pp.  48t 
to  472.  No  aditioo  of  ths  Novum  Orgmnum  shoold  «Ter  b«  published  with- 
out a  trasaeript  of  it — StL 
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so  borrow  as  to  repay  by  the  very  act  of  borrowing.  Examine 
nature  accurately,  but  write  from  recollection;  and  trust  more 
to  your  imagination  than  to  your  memory. 


Really,  the  metre  of  some  of  the  modern  poems  I  have  read, 
bears  about  the  same  relation  to  metre  properly  understood,  that 
dumb  bells  do  to  music  ;  both  are  for  exercise,  and  pretty  severe 
too,  I  think. 


Nothing  ever  left  a  stain  on  that  gentle  creature's  mind, 
which  looked  upon  the  degraded  men  and  things  around  him 
like  mooiKshiiio  on  a  dunghill,  which  shines  and  takes  no  f>ollu- 
tion.  All  things  are  shadows  to  him.  except  those  which  move 
his  affections. 


SEPTEMBER  2.3,   1S30. 

LOGIC. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  logic  :  1.  zSyllogistic.  2.  Criterional. 
How  any  one  can  by  any  spinning  make  out  more  than  ten  or  a 
dozen  pages  about  the  first,  is  inconceivable  to  me  ;  all  those  ab- 
surd forms  ()f  r-yllogisrns  are  one  half  pure  sophisms,  and  the  other 
hnlf  rn'.M'c  lonns  of  rliet'M-ic. 


All  .'^yllogisiic  logic  is — J.  >'^c]i;~ioii  ;  2.  /y/chision  ;  3.  Con- 
elusion  :  ^\■llich  answer  \o  the  understanding,  the  experience, 
and  llic  reason.  The  fir.-l  says,  tliis  ouzUi  to  be  ;  the  second 
adds,  this  ?.s  ;  and  tlie  last  jjuoiioniires.  this  muM  be  so.  The 
criierional  Inoic.  or  Icgic  ol"  jircim.-'ses.  is,  olVourse,  much  the  most 
important  :   and  it  lias  never  vet  been  treated.* 


The  object  (>f  rlictoric  is  jiersuasion, — of  logic,  conviction, — of 
grannnar.  siiiniticancy.      A  finirth  term  is  wanting,  the  rhematic, 

(\x  loiric  ol  S'>ntenee<. 

•  Mi.  (.'"I'i'i' 1  _>■«•">  (>Av:i  ticati^t'  on  Tj'umo  is  unliai">pily  Irft  iinp.'rffot.  But 
tlir  rr.i_,Mii<  III,  -II,  li  :i>  it  i-i.  will  lie  jur^cnt.'d  to  tlic  world  in  the  best  p^s- 
nil'l'-  f.'ini  wliicli  ilic  cii  i'uin>t:iiii'«s  ndniit.  l»v  Mr.  Jo!!c'i)h  Heurv  Gro'?u» 
wli...  li.vnd  any  «>f  MrA'.'s  iVioiuIs,  is  iutiiiiately  aoquaiuletl  with  his  prio- 
<'ij)U's  ami  ultimate  aspirations  in  philosophy  t^enerally,  aud  io  psychology 
ill  I'M!  tit-ular — Ed 


I 
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SEPTEMBER  24,  1880. 

▼ABBO— flOCftAIB— ORKSK  PHIL080PHT — PLOTINUS — mTULIlAir. 

What  a  loss  we  have  had  in  Yarro's  mythological  and  critical 
works !  It  is  said  that  the  works  of  Epicurus  are  probably 
among  the  Herculanean  manuscripts.  I  do  not  feel  much  interest 
aboot  them,  because,  by  the  consent  of  all  antiquity,  Lucretius 
has  pieserved  a  complete  view  of  his  system.  But  I  regret  the 
lo«  of  the  works  of  the  old  Stoics,  Zeno  and  others,  exceedingly. 


Socrates,  as  such,  was  only  a  poetical  character  to  Plato,  who 
worked  upon  his  own  ground.  The  several  disciples  of  Socrates 
caught  some  particular  points  from  him,  and  made  systems  of 
philosophy  upon  them  according  to  their  own  views.  Socrates 
himself  had  no  system. 


I  hold  all  claims  set  up  for  Egypt  having  given  birth  to  the 
Greek  philosophy,  to  be  groundless.  It  sprang  up  in  Greece 
itself,  and  began  with  physics  only.  Then  it  took  in  the  idea  of 
a  living  cause,  and  made  Pantheism  out  of  the  two.  Socrates 
introduced  ethics,  and  taught  duties ;  and  then,  finally,  Plato  as- 
serted, or  re-asserted,  the  idea  of  a  God,  the  maker  of  the  world. 
The  measure  of  human  philosophy  was  thus  full,  when  Chris- 
tianity came  to  add  what  before  was  wanting — assurance.  Ailer 
this  again,  the  Neo-Platonists  joined  Theurgy  with  philosophy, 
which  ultimately  degenerated  into  magic  and  mere  mysticism. 


Plotinus  was  a  man  of  wonderful  ability,  and  some  of  the  sub- 
limest  passages  I  ever  read  are  in  his  works. 


I  was  amused  the  other  day  with  reading  in  Tertulliau,  that 
•piriti  or  demons  dilate  and  contract  themselves,  and  wriggle 
aboat  like  worms — lumbricis  similes. 
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SEPTEMBER  26,  1880. 

SCOTCH    AND    ENGLISH    LAKES. 

The  five  finest  things  in  Scotland  are — 1.  Edinburgh  ;  2.  The 
antechamber  of  the  Fall  of  Foyers  ;  3.  The  view  of  Loch  Lomond 
from  Inch  Tavannach,  the  highest  of  the  islands  ;  4.  The  TrosachB ; 
5.  The  view  of  the  Hebrides  from  a  point,  the  name  of  which  I 
forget.  But  the  intervals  between  the  fine  things  in  Scotland  are 
very  dreary  ; — whereas,  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  there 
is  a  cabinet  of  beauties, — each  thing  being  beautiful  in  itself,  and 
the  very  passage  from  one  lake,  mountain,  or  valley,  to  another, 
is  itseli'  a  beautiful  thing  again.  The  Scotch  lakes  are  so  like 
one  another,  from  their  great  size,  that  in  a  picture  you  are  obliged 
to  read  their  names  ;  but  the  English  lakes,  especially^  Derwent 
Water,  or  rather  the  whole  vale  of  Keswick,  is  so  rememberable, 
that  after  having  been  once  seen,  no  one  ever  requires  to  be 
told  what  it  is  when  drawn.  This  vale  is  about  as  large  a 
basin  as  Loch  Lomond  ;  the  latter  is  covered  with  water ;  but 
in  the  former  instance,  we  have  two  lakes  with  a  charming  river 
to  connect  tliein,  and  lovely  villages  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  other  habitations,  which  give  an  air  of  life  and  cheerfulness 
to  the  wholo  place. 


The  laud  imarrerv  of  the  north  of  Devon  is  most  delightful. 


SEPTEMBER  I'T.  ISoO. 

LOVE     AND    FRIENDSHir    orPOSKn — MAERIAGK — CHAR.\CTERLEdSSESS    OF    WOMEN. 

oxci:  said,  that  he  could  make   nothing  of  love,  except 


that  it  was  friendship  accidentally  combined  with  desire.  Whence 
I  couclude  that  he  was  never  in  love.  For  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  feeling  which  a  man  ni"  sensibility  has  toward  his  wife  with 
her  baby  at  her  breast  !  How  pure  from  sensual  desire  !  yet  how 
diflbrent  from  friendship  ! 


Sympathy  constitutes  friendship  ;  but  in  love  there  is  a  sort  of 
antipathy,  or  opj)osing  passion.  Each  strives  to  be  the  other, 
and  hotli  togpthor  make  up  one  whole. 


TABLE  TALC  M^ 

lAtlier  bta  ritetcfaed  the  most  beautiibl  picture  of  the  natme, 
mtA  ends,  mnd  duties  of  the  wedded  life  I  ever  read.  St.  Pan] 
■ap  it  is  a  great  symbol,  not  mystery,  as  we  translate  it** 


Most  women  have  no  character  at  all,"  said  Pope,t  and 
it  for  satire.  Shakspeare,  who  knew  man  and  woman 
nmeh  better,  saw  that  it,  in  fact,  was  the  perfection  of  woman  to 
be  characterless.  Every  one  wishes  a  Desdemona  or  Ophelia  for 
a  irife,— -ezeatures  who,  though  they  may  not  always  understand 
you,  do  always  feel  you,  and  feel  with  you. 


SEPTEMBER  28,  1880. 

MENTAL   ANARCHY. 


Why  need  we  talk  of  a  fiery  hell  ?  If  the  will,  which  is  the 
law  of  our  nature,  were  withdrawn  from  our  memory,  fancy, 
understanding,  and  reason,  no  other  hell  could  equal,  for  a  spir- 
itual being,  what  we  should  then  feel,  from  the  anarchy  of  our 
powers.     It  would  be  conscious  madness — a  horrid  thought ! 


OCTOBER  6,  1880. 
xia  i3n>  TAsn  toe  xubic  different — bnolish  liturgt — Belgian  mETOUfnov. 
Ik  politics,  what  begins  in  fear  usually  ends  in  folly. 


An  ear  for  music  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  taste  for 
mtuie.  I  have  no  ear  whatever  ;  I  could  not  sing  an  air  to  save 
my  life ;  but  I  have  the  intensest  delight  in  music,  and  can  detect 
good  from  bad.  Naldi,  a  good  fellow,  remarked  to  me  once  at  a 
concert,  that  I  did  not  seem  much  interested  with  a  piece  of  Ros- 

•  Kal  iaovrat  ol  Si'o  e/f  ffupxa  ftiav.  to  ftuarripicv  roiro  fikya  iariv.  tyd 
6i  ?Jyu  e/f  Xpiardv  xal  e/f  t^  hcKhjeiav. — Ephes.,  c  v.  81,  82. 

f  **  Nothing  so  true  as  what  you  once  let  fall — 

*  Most  women  have  no  character  at  all,* — 
Matter  too  soft  a  lasting  mark  to  bear. 
And  best  distinguish'd  by  black,  brown,  and  fiur.** 

Epitt.  to  a  Ltufy.f.  1. 
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Bini'i  which  had  just  becD  perfonned.     I  uid,  it  toaoAedtamtM 
like  nonsenM  vereeE.     But  f  could  Ecaicdy  omtaiii  myiotf  ^la 
a  thing  of  Beethoven's  followed. 

I  never  di^tijictly  felt  the  heaveoly  eaperiority  of  th«  lumjui  in 
the  English  liturgy,  till  I  had  attended  some  kiika  in  the  coanttj 
parts  of  Scotland. 

I  c&U  these  itiings  of  »chool-boyB  or  girls  whicb  we  meet  neti 
London — widking  ftdvertisements. 

The  Brussels  riot — I  can  not  bring  myielf  to  digniiy  it  wtlh  a 
higher  name — is  a  wretched  pAiody  on  the  lost  French  rerolo- 
tion.  Were  I  King  William  1  would  banish  the  Belgivia,  ai 
Coriol&nus  banishes  Ibe  Romans  in  ShakspeAre.*  It  Ls  a  wicked 
rebellion  without  one  just  cause. 


OCTOBER  8,  1930. 


Galileo  was  a  great  genius,  and  so  was  Xewton  ;  but  it  would 
take  two  or  three  Galileos  and  Newtons  to  make  one  Kepler.t 
It  is  in  the  order  of  Providence,  that  the  inventive,  generative, 
constitutive  mind— the  Kepler — should  come  first  ;  and  then  that 
the  patient  and  collective  mind — the  Newton — shonld  follow, 
and  elaborate  the  pregnant  queries  and  illumining  guesses  of  the 
former.  The  laws  of  the  planetary  system  are,  iu  fact,  due  lo 
Kepler.  There  is  not  a  more  glorious  achievement  of  scientific 
genins  upon  record,  than   Kepler's  guesses,  prophecies,  and  ulii- 

*  "  Yoa  commoD  cry  of  cure  I  n-hose  breath  J  hat« 

As  rfefc  o'  th*  rotten  fens,  irhose  Iotm  I  prize 
As  th«  dead  carcasses  of  unburied  men 
That  do  corrupt  roj  sir,  I  banish  jou ; 
And  here  reranio  iriM  ynvr  uncertairtli/  T 

AM  LiLsc  t. 
\  Qaliico  Qalilti  vn  bora  at  Pisa,  on  the  19th  of  Februarj.  lEH.  John 
Kepler  vss  boru  at  Weil,   in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg.  on  the  Slst  of 
I>eceiiib«r,  16' \.—£iL 
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appreheiisum  of  the  law*  of  the  mean  distances  of  the  planets 
inected  with  the  periods  of  their  revolutions  round  the  sun. 
.tation,  too,  he  had  fully  conceived ;  hut,  because  it  seemed 
dstent  with  some  received  observations  on  light,  he  gave  it 
I  allegiance,  as  he  says,  to  Nature.  Yet  the  idea  vexed 
aunted  his  mind ;  "  Vexat  me  et  lacessit"  are  his  words, 
eve. 


I  praise  Newton's  clearness  and  steadiness.  He  teas  clear 
teady,  no  doubt,  while  working  out,  by  the  help  of  an  ad- 
»le  geometry,  the  idea  brought  forth  by  another.  Newton 
lU  ether  and  could  not  rest  in — he  could  not  conceive — ^the 
xf  a  law.  He  thought  it  a  physical  thing  after  all.  As  for 
ironology,  I  believe,  those  who  are  most  competent  to  judge, 
n.  it  less  and  less  every  day.  His  lucubrations  on  Daniel 
he  Revelations  seem  to  me  little  less  than  mere  raving. 


rsonal  experiment  is  necessary,  in  order  to  correct  our  own 
nation  of  the  experiments  which  Nature  herself  makes  for 
mean  the  phenomena  of  the  universe.  But  then  observa^ 
s,  in  turn,  wanted,  to  direct  and  substantiate  the  course  of 
iment.  Experiments  alone  can  not  advance  knowledge, 
fat  observation  :  they  amuse  for  a  time,  and  then  pass  off 
»ne  and  leave  no  trace  behind  them. 


eon,  when  like  himself — for  no  man  was  ever  more  inoon- 
t— says,  '*  Prudens  qiuestio — dimidium  scientia  est." 


OCTOBER  20,  1880. 

THE   REF0EMATI05. 


'  the  Reformation,  the  first  reformers  were  beset  with  an 
It  morbid  anxiety  not  to  be  considered  heretical  in  point  of 
me.  They  knew  that  the  Romanists  were  on  the  watch  to 
1  the  brand  of  heresy  upon  them  whenever  a  fair  pretext 
be  found  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  the  excess  of  this 

ramcly,  that  the  iqiuurM  of  their  timet  rary  at  the  cubes  of  their  dit- 
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fe&r  which  ftt  once  led  Ui  the  buniing  of  SatreU*.  and  «lw  l»  ik*' 
tbanks  ofTered  hy  all  the  Prateetant  cboirbea.  to  Calvin  and 
ChQrch  of  ti-eneva.  for  buTning  him. 


NOVEHBKS  SI,  I8Sa 


lisvER  m&kttt  a  figure  in  quietude. 

vulgitr  with  a  certain  enormity  of  exertion  ;  be  takes  an  ant 
canvass,  on  which  he  Ecrawle  every  thing.  He  think*  aba 
every  thing  in  hiE  nuod.  good,  bad,  or  iadiflerent.  out  it  anni 
he  is  like  the  Newgate  gatler,  flowing  with  garbage,  daiid  da 
and  mud.  He  is  pre-aninenlly  a  man  of  man;^  thoogliti,  wMk 
ideas :  hence  he  is  al'ways  so  lengthy,  becauee  he  muct  go  tluoa^ 
every  thing  to  see  any  thing. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  live  when  there  is  no  visian  in  tLe 
land.  Where  are  our  statesmen  to  meet  this  exaergency  !  1  mt 
no  reformer  who  asks  himself  the  question,  What  a  it  that  I 

propose  to  myaeif  to  efiecl  iu  the  reKult ' 

Is  the  House  cT'"  iViv--  v-  -  }  -  r-.  ■-■-■-tv.ctod  on  the  prineifdc 
of  a  representniiiLi  .-.■loa  of  men?     If  on 

tho  former,  wc  !.■  _    _         _  _.      ■  ion  the  tatter,  j-on 

can  never,  iu  reason,  stop  short  of  universal  suflrage  ;  and  inthtt 
case,  I  am  sure  that  women  have  as  good  a  right  to  vote  as  men.* 

*  In  Mr.  Coleridge's  maaterly  aoalysis  and  eoarutatidD  of  tbe  pbTuoentie 
lysUm  of  the  earlv  French  revolutionists,  io  The  Friend,  be  hsi  the  Soiiov- 
iog  pasange  in  tbe  nature  of  a  redarlit)  ad  abtvrdam,  '  RouBse&u.  iuiMd. 
asserts  that  there  is  an  iiiitlieDable  sovereigotj  iDhercot  in  ererv  humui 
twing  {Hisdessed  of  reiuoD  ;  and  from  this  the  franiers  of  Che  CoostitulioD  ef 
1791  deduce,  that  the  people  itself  i>  its  ouo  sole  rightful  legial&tor.  and  il 
inoet  dare  onlj  recede  so  far  from  its  right  as  to  delegate  to  eboacD  depntio 
the  power  of  represeotiug  and  deelariog  the  general  viU.  But  tiki*  u  vbolh 
nitbuut  proofi  for  it  has  been  alreadj  full;  gboim,  tbat,  aacDrdii^  to  the 
principle  out  of  nbieb  Ibis  eonsequence  is  attempted  to  be  drawn,  it  u Dot 
Ibc  aetiml  man,  but  the  alalraet  rn'ajou  ilone,  that  u  the  soTereign  and 
rightful  lawgiver.  The  confusion  of  tn-o  things  to  different  is  ao  grcm  n 
error,  that  tbe  C-j«iatituent  Auembl;  oould  muvely  pnMMd  a  atep  ia  tbor 
deelaration  of  rights,  vithout  aome  glaring  iaeonaisleaej.     riiilltl—  an  M- 
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MARCH  20,  1881. 

OOVntNXXXT — EARL  GREl*. 

GovEBN3CENT  IB  not  founded  on  property,  taken  merely  as  such, 
in  the  abstract ;  it  is  founded  on  unequal  property  ;  the  ine- 
quality is  an  essential  term  in  the  position.  The  phrases — higher, 
middle,  and  lower  classes,  with  reference  to  this  point  of  repre- 
sentation— are  delusive  ;  no  such  divisions  as  classes  actually 
exist  in  society.  There  is  an  indissoluble  blending  and  inter!  ii- 
don  of  persons  from  top  to  bottom  ;  and  no  man  can  trace  a  line 
of  separation  through  them,  except  such  a  confessedly  unmeaning 
and  unjustifiable  line  of  political  empiricism  as  10/.  householders. 
1  can  not  discover  a  ray  of  principle  in  the  government  ])Ian, — 
not  a  hint  of  the  eflect  of  the  change  upon  the  balance  of  the  es- 
tates of  the  realm, — not  a  remark  on  the  nature  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  England,  and  the  character  of  the  property  of  so  many 

dnded  from  all  political  power  ;  aro  thoy  not  Iuiiiihi)  boin<;8  iu  wliom  tlie 
iMulty  of  reasou  resides }  Yes;  but  iu  ihetn  tlio  faculty  is  uwt  yvt  ade- 
quately developed.  But  are  uot  gross  iguorHUce,  invL'tcrutu  superstition, 
and  the  habitiud  tyraDny  of  paj^sion  and  seusuulity.  equally  ]>revcntives  of 
the  development,  equally  impediments  to  the  ris^htful  exercise,  of  the  rea- 
•on,  as  childhood  and  early  youth  ?  Who  would  not  rely  on  the  judgment 
of  a  well-educated  English  lad,  bred  in  a  virtuous  uu<I  enlightened  family,  in 
preference  to  that  of  a  brutal  Russian,  who  believes  that  he  can  scourge  his 
wooden  idol  into  good-humor,  or  attributes  to  himself  the  merit  of  perpetual 
prayer,  when  he  has  fastened  the  petitions  wliich  his  priest  has  written  for 
him  on  the  wings  of  a  windmill  ?  Again :  women  are  likewise  excluded  ;  a 
full  half,  and  that  assuredly  the  mu$t  innocent,  the  most  amiable  lialf,  <if  tho 
whole  human  race  is  excluded,  and  this  too  by  a  Constitution  which  boasts 
to  have  no  other  foundations  but  those  of  universal  reason  I  Is  reason, 
then,  an  affiiir  of  sex  7  No  !  but  women  are  commonly  in  a  nUiUi  of  drpen- 
denee,  and  are  not  likely  to  exercise  their  reason  witli  f rccilom.  Well  I  and 
does  not  this  ground  of  exclusion  apply  with  equal  or  greater  force  to  the 
poor,  to  the  infirm,  to  men  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  to  all,  in  short, 
whose  maintenance,  be  it  scanty  or  be  it  ample,  depends  on  tho  will  of 
others  t  How  jtar  are  we  togoi  Where  must  we  btop  <  What  classes 
should  wc  admit?  Whom  must  we  disfranchise  ?  The  obji'cts  concerning 
whom  we  are  to  determine  these  questions  are  all  human  beings,  and  differ- 
enced from  each  other  by  dfgrren  only,  tht-se  decreed  too  oftt/utimes  chang- 
ing. Yet  the  principle  on  wliieh  the  whole  (*\>teni  rusts  is.  that  rea*u»n  is 
not  susceptible  of  degree.  Nothing,  therefore,  which  sulxsi^ts  wh(»lly  in  de- 
grees, the  changes  of  which  do  not  obey  any  necessary  law,  can  be  objects 
«f  pur*  Mienoe,  or  determinable  by  mere  reason."  Works,  II.pp:  180-1— JUL 
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millions  of  its  inhabitants.  Half  the  wealth  of  this  comitry  ia 
purely  artificial, — existing  only  in  and  on  the  credit  given  to  it 
by  the  integrity  and  honesty  of  the  nation.  This  property  ap- 
pears, in  many  instances,  a  heavy  burden  to  the  numerical  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  and  they  believe  that  it  causes  all  their  dis- 
tress :  and  they  are  now  to  have  the  maintenance  of  this  property 
committed  to  their  good  faith — the  lamb  to  the  wolves  ! 


Necker,  you  remember,  asked  the  people  to  come  and  help  him 
against  the  aristocracy.  The  people  came  fast  enough  at  his 
bidding  ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  they  would  not  go  away  again 
when  they  had  done  their  work.  I  hope  Lord  Grey  w^ill  not  see 
himself  or  his  friends  in  the  woful  case  of  the  conjurer,  who,  with 
infinite  zeal  and  pains,  called  up  the  devils  to  do  something  for 
him.  They  came  at  the  word,  thronging  about  him,  grinning, 
and  howling,  and  dancing,  and  whisking  their  long  tails  in  dia- 
bolic glee  ;  but  when  they  asked  him  what  he  wanted  of  them, 
the  poor  Avretch,  liightened  out  of  his  wits,  could  only  stammer 
forth, — "I  pray  yon,  my  friends,  be  gone  down  again!"  At 
which  the  devils,  Avitli  one  voice,  replied, — 

"  Yos  !  y<:s  !  we'll  «,'<)  <knvn  I  "svell  go  down  I — 
Hut  We'll  take  you  with  us  to  siak  or  to  drown  T* 


*  Mi*.  Coleridge  must  liavo  been  thiukiug  of  that  '*  very  pithy  and  profi- 
table" balliid  by  the  Laureatf.  wli'Meiu  is  ?liown  how  a  youog  man  "would 
road  uulawful  books,  txnd  l)<»w  he  was  puuished  :" — 

"  The  young  man,  he  bei^au  to  read 
He  kn«'\v  not  uliaf.  but  lie  would  proceed, 
Wlieu  tlu-re  was  heard  a  sound  at  the  door, 
Whieli  as  he  r<'ad  on  ^\\^^^'  more  aud  more. 

"  And  more  and  more  llie  kn(»ekiui:  irrew. 
Tiie  youriLf  man  knew  not  wjiat  to  (\o\ 
But  tremblimr  in  fear  lie  sat  within. 
7V//  tkc  ihor  was  hrok*\  und  the  devil  came  in. 

"  '  What  wouldst  tli'>u  witli  me  ?'  tlie  wiekcd  one  cried  ; 
But  not  a  woi'd  the  youuL,'  man  replied; 
Kvery  hair  on  his  liead  was  stjindini^  uprii^ht, 
A!id  his  lim])S  like  a  ])alsy  sliook  witli  atfright. 

'  '  ^\'!)at  wouldst  tliou  wilh  lue  f  cried  the  author  of  ill; 
But  the  wretehed  young  uiau  was  8ileut  still,"  <tc. 

The  catastrophe  is  very  terrible;  and  the  moral,  though  addreated  bj  th« 
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JUNE  25,  1831. 

QOVXBNXEST — POPULAR  BEPEESENTATIOTr. 

The  three  great  ends  which  a  statesman  ought  to  propose 
to  hinuelf  in  the  government  of  a  nation  are, — 1.  Security  to 
2.  Facility  to  acquirers ;  and  3.  Hope  to  all. 


A  nation  is  the  imity  of  a  people.  King  and  parliament  are 
the  unity  made  visible.  The  king  and  the  peers  are  as  integral 
portiont  of  this  manifested  unity  as  the  commons.* 


In  that  imperfect  state  of  society  in  which  our  system  of  repre- 
itation  began,  the  interests  of  the  country  were  pretty  exactly 
oonunensurate  with  its  municipal  divisions.  The  counties,  the 
towns,  and  the  seaports,  accurately  enough  represented  the  only 
interests  then  existing  ;  that  is  to  say, — the  landed,  the  shop- 
keeping  or  manufacturing,  and  the  mercantile.  But  for  a  cen- 
tory  past,  at  least,  this  division  has  become  notoriously  imperfect, 
tome  of  the  most  vital  interests  ol  the  empire  being  now  totally 
unconnected  with  any  English  localities.  Yet  now,  when  the 
evil  and  the  want  are  known,  we  are  to  abandon  the  accommoda- 
tions which  the  necessity  of  the  case  had  worked  out  for  itself, 

poet  to  young  men  only,  is  quite  as  applicable  to  old  men,  as  the  times 
■how. 

'*  Henceforth  let  all  youDg  men  take  heed 
How  in  a  oonjurer's  books  they  read  P 

Suutheys  Minor  Poemtt  vol.  iiL  p.  92. — Ed. 

•  31r.  Coleridge  was  very  fond  of  quoting  George  Withers's  fine  lines : — 

"  Let  not  your  king  and  parlianacut  in  one. 
Much  less  apart,  mistake  themselves  for  that 
Which  is  most  worthy  to  be  tliought  upon ; 
Nor  think  they  are,  essentially,  The  State. 
Let  them  not  fimcy  that  th'  authority 
And  privileges  upon  them  bestown, 
Conferr'd  are  to  set  up  a  majesty, 
A  power,  or  a  glory,  of  their  own  1 
But  let  them  know,  'twas  for  a  deeper  life. 
Which  they  but  reprexcnt — 
That  there's  on  earth  a  yet  auguster  thing, 
Yiil'd  though  it  be,  than  parliament  and  king  T— JSi 
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Bod  begin  again  witb  a  rigidly  tcnitorial  plan  of  reprcianutinn '  ' 
Tbs  miser&bie  tendency  ol'  all  la  to  destro):  our  aslionatity,  whiili 
oonusls,  in  a  principal  degree,  in  our  repreMutaiive  goTanmwnl, 
and  to  convert  it  into  a.  degrading  delegation  of  tlt«  popuUci- 
There  is  do  unity  for  a  people  but  in  a  representation  of  daLduI 
interests  ;  a  delegation  from  the  passioiu  or  wishes  of  tht  iudi' 
viduals  themselves  is  a  rope  of  sand. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  a  great  evil  that  there  should  be  •uci  so 
evident  discrppance  between  the  law  and  the  practice  of  tha  eon- 
Blitution  in  the  matter  of  the  representation.  Such  a  direct,  jrt 
clandestine,  contraventiaa  of  solemn  resolutions  and  mtkblidud 
laws  is  immoral,  and  greatly  iojuriouB  %q  the  cause  of  le^l  Urjahj 
and  general  eubordination  in  the  mindB  of  the  people.  Bnt  then 
a  statesman  sboiild  contuder  that  these  very  contravention!  of  la* 
in  praolice  point  out  to  htm  the  places  in  the  body  politic  wludt 
need  a  remodelling  of  the  law.  You  ackiLow)i-iIj;r  a  L-LTt-.iin  ne- 
cessity foe  indirect  representation  in  the  j.>riM.?i'  .m: 
euch  representation  has  been  instinctively  .  ! 
contrary  to  law  ;  why  then  do  you  not  approiimate  the  useloi 
law  to  the  useful  practice,  ijistead  of  abandoning  both  law  uA 
practice  for  a  completely  new  system  of  your  own  ? 

The  malignant  duplicity  and  unprincipled  tergiversations  (^tbe 
specific  Whig  newspapers  are  to  me  detestable.  I  prefer  the  opeo 
endeavors  of  those  publications  which  seek  to  destroy  the  chuicb, 
and  introduce  a  rcpubhc  in  effect ;  there  is  a  sort  of  honesty  in 
that  which  I  approve,  though  1  would  with  joy  lay  down  my  life 
to  save  my  country  from  the  consummation  which  is  so  evideatly 
deiired  by  that  section  of  the  periodical  press. 


JUNE  J6, 1831, 


I  iiAVE  been  exceedingly  impressed  with  the  pernicious  prece- 
dent of  Napier's  History  of  the  Peninsular  War.  It  is  a  speti- 
men  of  the  true  French  mililary  school  ;  not  a  thought  tor  the 
justice  of  the  war, — not  a  consideration  of  the  damnable  and 
damning  iniquitv  of  the  French  invasion.     All  ii  looked  at  u  a 
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game  of  exquisite  Bkill,  and  the  praiie  is  regularly  awarded 
to  the  meet  sueceasful  player.  How  perfectly  ridiculoui  is  the 
pmtration  of  Napier's  mind,  apparently  a  powerful  one,  before 
the  name  of  Bonaparte  ;  I  declare  I  know  no  book  more  likely  to 
nndermine  the  national  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  matters  of 
fixeign  interference  than  this  work  of  Napier's. 


If  A.  has  a  hundred  means  of  doing  a  certain  thing,  and  B. 
has  only  one  or  two,  is  it  very  wonderful,  or  does  it  argue  veiy 
tmiflcendent  superiority,  if  A.  surpasses  B.  ?  Bonaparte  was 
tlie  child  of  circumstances,  which  he  neither  originated  nor  con- 
trolled. He  had  no  chance  of  preserving  his  power  but  by  eon- 
tinnal  warfare.  No  thought  of  a  vrise  tranquillization  of  the 
shaken  elements  of  France  seems  ever  to  have  passed  through 
his  mind ;  and  I  believe  that  at  no  part  of  his  reign  could  he 
hsTe  Borvived  one  year's  continued  peace.  He  never  had  but 
one  object  to  contend  with — phvftical  force  ;  commonly  the  least 
difficult  enemy  a  general,  subject  to  courts-martial  aud  courts  of 
conscience,  has  to  overcome. 

Southey's  History*  is  on  the  right  side,  and  starts  from  the 
light  point ;  but  he  is  personally  fond  of  the  Spaniards,  and  in 
bringing  fomi'ard  their  nationality  in  the  prominent  mamier  it  de- 
serves*  he  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  state  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness the  truth,  that  the  nationality  of  the  Spaniards  was  not 
Ibiiilded  on  any  just  ground  of  good  government  or  wise  laws, 
but  was,  in  fact,  very  little  more  than  a  rooted  antipathy  to  all 
strangers  as  such.  In  this  sense  every  thing  is  national  in  Spain. 
Even  their  so-called  Catholic  religion  is  exclusively  national  in  a 
genuine  Spaniard's  mind  ;  he  does  not  regard  the  religious  pro- 
fessions of  the  Frenchman  or  Italian  at  all  in  the  same  light 
with  his  own. 


JULY  7,  1831. 

PATRONAGE  OF  THE  FINE  AETS— OLD  WOMEN. 

The  darkest  despotisms  on  the  Continent  have  done  more  for 
the  growth  and  elevation  of  the  fine  arts  than  the  English  gov- 

*  Mr.  Ooleridf^e  said  that  the  oondauoQ  of  this  great  work  was  the  finest 
•peeioMn  of  kistorie  eulogy  he  had  ever  read  ia  English ; — that  it  was  more 
tkao  s  QsoBpahpi  to  lb*  dcJnTs  iunc— iiSi 
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ernment.  A  great  musical  eocnpoBei  in  Gertnany  and  Italj  ii  k 
great  man  in  societ)-,  and  a.  real  dignily  and  rank  are  onivoBBf 
conceded  to  iiim.  So  it  is  with  a  sculptor,  or  painter.  Of  4R[hi> 
tect.  Without  this  sort  of  enoouragoment  nod  patronaga  u 
arts  as  music  and  painting  will  never  come  into  great  eminei 
In  this  country  there  is  no  general  reverence  far  the  fine  uta  i 
and  the  sordid  spirit  of  a  money-amassing  philosophy  would  a 
any  proposition  for  the  Ibelering  of  art.  in  a  genial  and  ExUmltd' 
seDse,  with  the  commercial  maxim — Laissez  /aire.  Pigaiuni 
indeed,  will  make  a  fortune,  because  be  can  actually  «ell  I 
tones  of  bis  fiddle  at  so  much  a  scrape  ;  but  Mozart  himKM 
might  have  languished  in  a  garret  for  any  thing  tbat  would  b 
been  done  (or  him  here. 

There  are  three  classes  into  whidi  all  tlte  women  past  aeriatf 
that  ever  I  knew  were  to  be  divided  : — 1.  That  dear  old  val; 
2.  That  old  woman  ;  3.  That  old  wiloh.  _   _ 


Observe  the  remarkable  diflcrcnce  between  Claude  and  To- 
ners in  their  power  of  painting  a  vacant  space.  Claude  makei 
his  whole  landscape  a  plenum :  thu  air  is  quite  as  substantial  ai 

*  All  the  (ullowiiig  r«ninrks  in  this  iteetioD  tcere  made  at  the  exhiUlin 
of  aocieet  masters  at  the  British  Gallery  in  Tall  Mall.  The  reeollKtiOD  of 
tboie  two  hours  has  nude  the  rooms  o(  that  iDstitution  a  meUiu^holj  plac* 
for  me.  Ur.  Coleridge  was  ia  high  spirits,  and  seemed  ta  kiodle  in  hk 
miod  at  the  coDtempliitino  of  the  spleudid  pictures  befure  him.  He  did  Dot 
eintniue  th<<in  all  by  the  catalogue,  but  imehored  himself  before  book  Xhnt 
or  four  great  worlig,  telliug  mc  that  be  saw  the  rest  of  the  gallery  po**» 
tiallif.  1  cao  yet  distiuctly  recall  liini,  balf  leauing  on  bis  old  simple  atidl, 
aud  his  hat  off  in  one  luinJ,  while  with  the  fingers  of  the  other  be  went  od, 
as  was  bis  constant  wont,  figuring  in  the  air  a  eommentjiry  of  small  dia- 
grnms,  wherewith,  as  be  fancied,  be  eould  translate  to  the  eye  those  rtla- 
tioDS  of  form  and  spnee  which  his  words  might  fail  to  convey  with  clcamea 
to  the  ear.  Uia  admiration  for  Rubens  sboned  itdelf  in  a  sort  of  ji>y  loJ 
brutbcrly  foodnesa ;  he  looked  as  if  he  would  shake  hands  with  his  ptcturea 
What  the  Gompimy,  wbich  by  degrees  formed  itself  round  this  silver4k>ir«d 
brighteyed.  music-breathiog  old  man,  took  him  for,  I  can  not  gaem ;  tbin 
w^ig  probably  not  one  Iberewbo  knew  him  to  be  that  Andant  UariiMr,*bB 
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asy  other  part  of  the  scene.  Hence  there  are  no  true  distances, 
and  erery  thing  presses  at  once  and  equally  upon  the  eye.  There 
ia  loniething  close  and  almost  sufibcating  in  the  atmosphere  of 
of  Claude's  sunsets.  Never  did  any  one  paint  air,  the  thin 
V  the  absolutely  apparent  vacancy  between  object  and  object, 
80  adnoirably  as  Teniers.  That  picture  of  the  Archers*  exem- 
^ifies  this  excellence.  See  the  distances  between  these  ugly 
kmta !  how  perfectly  true  to  the  fact ! 


Bnt  oh !  what  a  wonderful  picture  is  that  Triumph  of  Silenus  !t 
It  ia  the  very  revelry  of  hell.  Every  evil  passion  is  there  that 
eoald  in  any  way  be  forced  into  juxtaposition  with  joyance.  Mark 
the  lust,  and,  hard  by,  the  hate.  Every  part  is  pregnant  with 
lilttdinoos  nature,  without  one  spark  of  the  grace  of  Heaven. 
The  animal  is  triumphing — not  over,  but — in  the  absence,  in  the 
MMi-existence,  of  the  spiritual  part  of  man.  I  could  fancy  that 
Snbeos  had  seen  in  a  vision — 

*'  All  the  souls  that  damned  be 
Leap  up  at  once  in  anarchy, 
Clap  their  hands  and  dance  for  glee  P 

That  landscape)  on  the  other  side  is  only  less  magnificent 
than  dear  Sir  George  Beaiunont's,  now  in  the  National  Gallery. 
It  haa  the  same  charm.  Rubens  does  not  take  for  his  subjects 
grand  or  novel  conformations  of  objects  ;  he  has,  you  see,  no  pre- 
dpieea,  no  forests,  no  frowning  castles,  nothing  that  a  poet  would 
take  at  all  times,  and  a  painter  take  in  these  times.  No  ;  he 
geta  tome   little  ponds,  old  tumble-down  cottages,  that   ruin* 

hdd  people  with  his  glittering  eye,  and  constrained  them,  like  three  years' 
children,  to  hear  his  tale.  In  the  middt  of  his  speech,  he  turned  to  the 
ri^t  hand,  where  stood  a  very  lovely  young  woman,  whose  attention  he  had 
iavolinitarily  arrested ; — to  her,  without  apparently  any  consciousness  of 
hmf  bciog  a  stranger  to  him,  he  addressed  many  remarks,  although  I  most 
aekoowledge  they  were  couched  in  a  somewhat  softer  tone,  as  if  he  were 
•olidtiog  hor  sympathy.  He  wa»,  verily,  a  gentle-hearted  man  at  all  times ; 
bnt  I  never  waa  in  company  with  him  in  my  life,  when  the  entry  of  a  wo- 
it  mattered  not  who,  did  not  provoke  a  dim  gush  of  emotion,  which 

iMed  like  an  infant's  breath  over  the  mirror  of  his  intellect — Ed. 

•  ••figures  ahooting  at  a  Target,**  belonging,  I  believe,  to  Lord  Baodon. 


t  Una  belongs  to  Sir  Robert  TteL—Ed. 

X  **  Ludsoape  with  setting  Sun,** — Lord  Faruborough*B  picture.—^ 
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0U8  chjlteau,  two  at  three  peaeanU,  a  hay-rick,  and  othar  meh 
humble  images,  which,  looked  at  in  and  by  tliemselTse,  convey  no 
pleasure  and  excite  no  surprise  ;  but  he — and  he  Peter  Paul 
Rubens  alone — handles  these  everj'-day  ingredients  of  all  com- 
mon landscapes  as  they  are  handled  in  nature  ;  he  throws  Iheni 
into  a  vast  and  magnificent  ■whole,  conaiBting  of  heaven  and 
earth  and  all  tilings  therein.  He  eslracls  the  latent  poetry  out 
of  tbese  cotninon  objects — that  poetry  aud  harmony  which  every 
man  of  genius  perceives  in  the  faee  of  nature,  and  which  many 
men  of  no  genius  are  taught  to  perceive  ami  feel  after  examining 
auch  a  piclnre  as  this.  In  other  landscape  painters  the  scene  a 
confined,  and,  as  it  were,  imprisoned  ;  in  Rubens  the  landscape 
dies  a  natural  death  ;   it  fades  away  into  the  apparent  infinity  of 

So  long  as  Rubcus  cundues  himsell  to  space  and  outward 
figure — to  the  mere  animal  mail  with  animal  passions — he 
may  say,  a  god  among  painters.  His  satyrs,  ^ilenuses,  lions, 
tigers,  and  dugs,  are  almost  godlike  ;  but  the  moment  he  attempt) 
any  thing  involving  or  presuming  the  spiritual,  his  gods  and  god- 
desses, his  nymphs  and  heroes,  become  beasts,  absolute,  unnuli- 
gated  beasts. 

The  Italian  masters  diller  from  the  Dutch  in  this — thU  n 
their  pictures  ages  are  perfectly  ideal.  The  infant  that  Eafiad'i 
Madonna  holds  in  her  antis  can  not  be  guessed  of  any  particnUr 
age  ;  it  is  Humanity  in  infancy.  The  babe  in  a  monger  ii 
Dutch  painting  is  a  fac-simile  of  some  real  new-bom  bantlin;  I 
It  is  just  like  the  little  rabbits  we  lathers  have  all  seen  withx: 
dismay  at  first  burst. 

Carlo  Dalco's  reprcseniaiinns  of  our  E-aviour  am  pretly,  to  In 
sure  :  but  they  are  tt>n  smooth  to  please  me.  Hi»  Christi  i 
always  in  sugar  candy. 

That  is  a  very  odd  and  funny  picture  of  the  C     nwwwiM  i 
Rome*  by  Rpynolde, 

*  '  IWlruiis  i>r  iliflin^'uiabed  Cunoauwurt  painted  M  Honik*  bdiV 
lo  Lfoid  Burli4igiMi.— £V 
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The  more  I  see  of  modern  pictures,  the  more  I  am  conyinced 
that  the  ancient  art  of  painting  is  gone,  and  something  substituted 
for  it — ^very  pleasing,  but  different,  and  different  in  kind,  and 
not  in  degree  only.  Portraits  by  the  old  masters — take  for  ex- 
ample the  pock-fritten  lady  by  Cuyp* — are  pictures  of  men  and 
women  :  they  fill,  not  merely  occupy,  a  space  ;  they  represent 
individuals,  but  individuals  as  types  of  a  species.  Modem  portraits 
— &  few  by  Jackson  and  Owen,  perhaps,  excepted — give  you  not 
the  man,  not  the  inward  humanity,  but  merely  the  external 
mark,  that  in  which  Tom  is  different  from  Bill.  There  is  some- 
thing afiected  and  meretricious  in  the  Snake  in  the  Grass,!  and 
inch  pictures,  by  Reynolds. 


JULY  25,  1881. 
cnLLnrowoBTH — BUPERsrrnoy  of  Maltese,  Sicilians,  and  rrAUAicB. 

It  is  now  twenty  years  since  I  read  Chillingworth's  book ;{ 
but  certainly  it  seemed  to  me  that  his  main  position,  that  the 
mere  text  of  the  Bible  is  the  sole  and  exclusive  ground  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  practice,  is  quite  untenable  against  the  Romanists. 
It  entirely  destroys  the  conditions  of  a  church,  of  an  authority 
residing  in  a  religious  community,  and  all  that  holy  sense  of 
brotherhood  which  is  so  sublime  and  consolatory  to  a  meditative 
Christian.  Had  I  been  a  Papist,  I  should  not  have  wished  for  a 
more  vanquishable  opponent  in  controversy.  I  certainly  believe 
Chilling  worth  to  have  been  in  some  sense  a  Socinian.  Lord 
Falkland,  his  friend,  said  so  in  substance.  I  do  not  deny  his  skill 
in  dialectics  ;  he  was  more  than  a  match  for  Knotty  to  be  sure. 

•  I  almost  forget,  but  have  tome  recollection  that  the  allusion  is  to  Mr. 
HciMflge  Finch*8  picture  of  a  Lady  vfith  a  Fan. — Ed. 

t  Sir  Robert  Peels.— £<£ 

X  -  The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  safe  Way  to  Salvation  ;  or,  an  Answer 
to  a  Booke  entitled  *  Mercy  and  Truth  ;  or.  Charity  maintained  by  Catho- 
lics,' which  pretends  to  prove  the  contrary." 

§  Socinianism,  or  some  inclination  that  way,  is  an  old  and  clinging 
dbarge  against  Chillingworth.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  he 
■abscribed  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  usual  form,  on  the 
20th  of  July,  1688;  and  on  the  other,  it  is  equally  certain  that  within  two 
years  immediately  previous,  he  wrote  the  letter  to  some  unnamed  oorres- 
ptp^mtj  beginning,  "  Deer  Harry  *  and  printed  in  all  th«  Livea^of  OhiUlB^ 
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JULY  80,  1881. 

ASOILL — THE   TRESCB. 

AsGiLL  was  an  extraordinary  man,  and  his  pamphlet*  is  in- 
Taluable.  He  undertook  to  prove  that  man  is  literally  immortal ; 
or,  rather,  that  any  given  living  man  might  probably  never  die. 
He  complains  of  the  cowardly  practice  of  dying.  He  was  ex- 
pelled from  two  Houses  of  Commons  for  blasphemy  and  atheism, 
as  was  pretended*-!  really  suspect  because  he  was  a  stanch 
Haeoverian.  I  expected  to  find  the  ravings  of  an  enthusiast,  or 
the  snllen  snarlings  of  an  infidel  ;  whereas  I  found  the  very  soul 
of  Swifl — an  intense,  half  self-deceived  humorism.  I  scarcely  re- 
member elsewhere  such  uncommon  skill  in  logic,  such  lawyer-like 
acateness,  and  yet  such  a  grasp  of  common  sense.  Each  of  his 
paragraphs  is  in  itself  a  whole,  and  yet  a  link  between  the  pre- 

boir,  and  leave  requested  to  ask  a  question.  This  was  of  course  granted, 
and  the  eDBiiing  dialogue  took  place.  Guide.  '  iSiguor,  are  you  then  a  Chris- 
tian F  Coleridge.  *I  hope  so.*  G.  *  What  I  are  all  Enghshmen  Chris- 
tians f  C.  •  I  hope  and  trust  thvv  are.'  G,  'What!  are  you  not  Turks? 
Are  Tou  not  damned  eternally  ?  C.  '  I  trust  not,  through  Christ.'  G. 
•  What !  you  believe  in  Christ  then  T  C.  '  Certainly.'  ITiis  answer  pro- 
dneed  another  long  silence.  At  k'Ugth  my  guide  again  spoke,  still  doubting 
tlie  grand  point  of  my  Christianity.  G.  '  Fm  thinking,  Signor,  what  is  the 
^fferenoe  between  you  and  u?,  tluit  you  are  to  be  certainly  damned  f  C. 
'Nothing  very  material;  nothing  that  can  prevent  our  both  going  to 
h«aT«D,  I  hope.  We  believe  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
O.  (interrupting  me)  *  Oh,  those  danmed  priests !  what  liars  they  are  !  But 
(passing)  we  can't  do  without  them  ;  we  can't  go  to  heaven  'without  them. 
But  tell  me,  Signor,  what  arf  the  diff^jreuces  V  C.  *  Why,  for  instance,  we 
do  not  worship  the  Virgin,'  *  And  why  not,  Signor  V  C.  *  Because,  though 
holy  and  pure,  we  thmk  her  still  a  woman,  and,  therefore,  do  not  pay  her 
the  honor  due  to  God.'  G.  '  But  do  you  not  worship  Jesus,  who  sits  on  the 
right  hand  of  God  V  C.  *  We  do.'  G:  *  Then  why  not  worship  the  Virgm, 
who  sits  oo  the  left  V  C.  *  I  did  not  know  she  did.  If  you  can  show  it 
me  in  the  Scriptures,  I  shall  readily  agree  to  worship  her.' — •  Oh,'  said  my 
man.  with  uncommon  triumph,  and  cracking  his  fingers,  '  eicuro,  Signor  I 
ticiiro,  Signor  T  " — Ed. 

•  '*  An  argxmient  proving  that,  acc-»rding  to  the  covenant  of  eternal  life 
repealed  in  the  Scriptures,  man  may  be  transited  from  hence  without  pass- 
ing through  death,  although  the  human  nature  of  Christ  himself  could  not 
be  thus  translated,  till  he  had  passed  through  death."  Asgill  died  in  the 
year  1788,  in  the  King's  Bench  prison,  where  he  had  been  a  prisoner  for 
d^bt  thirty  vears. — Ed. 
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oeding  ftnd  foUowiiig  ;  to  that  the  eatire  setiei  (bniu  one  u^n- 
meat,  and  yet  each  U  a  diaraonil  is  ittelf. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  miiwrable  scone  u  that  of  tb«  «AM- 
don  of  the  Auatrian  Btandaids  in  tlie  Freticli  Houm  of  Pmn  Ibt 
other  day  ?*  Everj-  other  nation  but  Ow  French  WMild  iM  lUl 
it  waB  an  exhibilion  of  their  own  faUebood  aDil  cowudiw-  X 
man  swears  that  the  properl)'  intruated  to  him  it  bant,  tal 
then,  when  he  is  do  longer  afraid,  produoec  it,  and  boaita  nf  tte 
atmosphere  of  "  honor,"  through  which  the  li?  did  not  tmufuk 

Frenchmen  axe  like  grains  of  gunpowder — each  bf  itadf 
emutty  and  contemptible,  but  mass  tViem  together  and  they  an 


AUGUST  1,1831. 

As  there  ie  much  beast  and  some  devil  in  man,  m  it  then 
Bome  angel  and  God  in  him.     The  beast  and  the  devil  may  be 

conquered,  but  in  this  life  never  destroyed. 

I  will  defy  any  one  to  answer  the  arguments  of  a  St.  Simoniit. 
except  on  the  ground  of  Christianity — its  precepts  and  ita  tmm- 


AUGUST  6,  1831. 

There  is  the  love  of  the  good  for  the  good's  sake,  and  the  Iots 
of  the  tmth  for  the  truth's  sake.     1  have  known  many,  eapecially 

•  WbcD  the  allies  ivere  in  Pnris  Id  1B15,  alt  the  AustHao  Etandanb  vtrt 
rtcUinied.  The  ansirer  vaa  thai  Ihcy  hatt  been  burnt  b;  lh«  >ol<tirn  •! 
the  HACel  des  laTsUilei.  This  iras  a  lie.  The  Marquii  de  SemooTille  eon- 
fewed  with  priJe  that  he.  knowing  of  the  fraud,  had  concealed  lh»e  itaa- 
dards.  takeo  from  Mark  nt  I'lm  in  1805.  Id  n  vault  under  the  Luietuburf 
palace.  "An  inviolable  asyluni,''  said  the  ^larqui?.  Id  his  speech  to  Xht 
peers,  "  formed  in  (be  vault  of  this  ball,  liaa  protected  thia  trcaiurc  troiii 
every  search.  Vainly,  during  this  lung  space  of  time,  have  the  meet  au- 
thoritative lesearches  endeavnrcd  to  penetrate  tbe  secreL  It  would  bin 
been  culpable  to  reveal  it,  aa  long  as  we  were  Uable  to  the  demandi  of 
baogbtj  fareignBTs.  No  one  io  this  atmoaphere  of  htnwr  ia  «ap^a  of  « 
grmt  a  w»4lni(««,"  it— Ed. 
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vomen,  love  the  good  for  the  good's  sake ;  hut  very  few,  indeed, 
and  scarcely  one  woman,  love  the  truth  for  the  truth's  sake. 
Tet  without  the  latter,  the  former  may  hecome,  as  it  has  a  thou- 
nnd  times  heen,  the  source  of  persecution  of  the  truth, — ^the  pre- 
text and  motive  of  inquisitorial  cruelty  and  party  zealotry.  To 
•ee  clearly  that  the  love  of  the  good  and  the  true  is  ultimately 
identical — ^is  given  only  to  those  who  love  hoth  sincerely  and 
without  any  foreign  ends. 


Look  through  the  whole  histories  of  countries  professing  the 
Somish  religion,  and  you  will  uniformly  find  the  leaven  of  thia 
besetting  and  accursed  principle  of  action — ^that  the  end  will 
nnction  any  means. 


AUGUST  8,  1831. 

ENGLAND  AND  HOLLAND. 


The  conduct  of  this  country  to  King  William  of  Holland  has 
been,  in  my  judgment,  base  and  unprincipled  beyond  any  thing  in 
oor  history  since  the  times  of  Charles  the  Second.  Certainly, 
Holland  is  one  of  the  most  important  allies  that  England  has ; 
and  we  are  doing  our  utmost  to  subject  it,  and  Portugal,  to  French 
influence,  or  even  dominion  !  Upon  my  word,  the  English  people, 
at  this  moment,  are  like  a  man  palsied  in  every  part^of  his  body 
but  one,  in  which  one  part  he  is  so  morbidly  sensitive  that  he 
can  not  bear  to  have  it  so  much  as  breathed  upon,  while  you 
may  pinch  him  with  a  hot  forceps  elsewhere  without  his  taking 
any  notioe  of  it. 


AUGUST  8,  1831. 

niON — O  ALVANHSM HEAT. 


bioN  is  the  most  ductile  of  all  hard  metals,  and  the  hardest 
of  all  ductile  metals.  With  the  exception  of  nickel,  in  which  it 
is  dimly  teen,  iron  is  the  only  metal  in  which  the  magnetic  power 
18  vinble.     Indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  purify  nickel  of  iron. 


GalTaaiim  is  the  union  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  and,  by 
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being  oontmuotu,  it  exhibits  an  image  of  life ; — 1  m.;,  ta  imigi 
only  :  it  is  life  in  death. 

Heat  is  the  mesotheaiH  or  indtflerence  of  light  and  mattn. 


AUGUST  U,  1881. 


Tre  chamcteT  of  most  natioos  in  their  eolanial  dependcnoa  >i 
in  an  inTewe  ratio  of  excellence  to  their  character  at  home.    Th* 

best  people  in  llie  mother-country  will  generally  be  the  wont  in 
the  colonies ;  the  worst  at  home  will  be  the  best  abroatd.  Of. 
perhaps,  i  may  state  it  leas  ofiensively  thus  ; — The  oolraiicti  rf  • 
welJ-goTerned  country  will  degenerate  ;  those  of  kd  ill-govmut  ' 
country  will  improve.  I  am  now  eon^dering  the  natural  Un- 
dency  of  such  foloiiials  if  lefl  to  ihcnisolvei  ;  of  ciiir.-.'.  a  ■htr--'. 
act  of  the  legislature  of  the  mother-country  will  break  in  upon 
this.  Where  this  tendency  is  exemplified,  the  cause  is  obvioDs. 
In  countries  well-^vemed  and  happily-conditioned,  none,  or  very 
few,  but  those  who  are  desperate  through  vice  or  folly,  or  who 
are  mere  trading  adventurers,  will  be  willing  to  leave  their  home* 
and  settle  in  another  hemisphere ;  and  of  those  who  do  go.  the 
best  and  worthiest  are  always  striving  to  acquire  the  means  of 
leaving  the  colony,  and  of  returning  lo  their  native  land.  In  ill- 
governed  and  ill-conditioned  countries,  on  the  contrary,  the  moit 
respectable  of  the  people  are  willing  and  anxious  to  emigrate  for 
the  chance  of  greater  security  and  enlarged  freedom  ;  and,  if  they 
succeed  in  obtaining  these  blessings  in  almost  any  degree,  they 
have  little  inducement,  on  the  average,  to  wish  to  abandon  their 
second  and  better  countrj-.  Hence,  in  the  former  case,  the  colo- 
nists consider  themselves  as  mere  strangers,  sojourners,  birds  of 
passage,  and  shift  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  with  little  reganl 
to  lasting  improvement  of  the  place  of  their  temporary  com- 
merce ;  while,  in  the  latter  case,  men  feel  attached  to  a  commu- 
nity to  which  they  are  individually  indebted  for  otherwise  unat- 
tainable benefits,  and  for  the  most  part  iearn  to  regard  it  as  their 
abode,  and  to  make  themselves  as  happy  and  comfortable  in  it  as 
possible.  I  believe  that  the  internal  condition  and  character  of  the 
English  and  French  West  India  islands  of  the  lut  centoiy  amply 
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veriiied  this  distinction ;  the  Dutch  colonists  most  certainly  did, 
ind  have  always  done. 


Analogous  to  this,  though  not  founded  on  precisely  the  same 
principle,  is  the  fact,  that  the  severest  naval  discipline  is  always 
found  in  the  ships  of  the  freest  nations,  and  the  most  lax  disci- 
pline in  the  ships  of  the  most  oppressed.  Hence,  the  naval  dis- 
cipline of  the  Americans  is  the  sharpest ;  then  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;*  then  that  of  the  French  (I  speak  as  it  used  to  he) ;  and 
on  board  a  Spanish  ship,  there  is  no  discipline  at  all. 

*  This  expression  needs  cxplanatioD.  It  looks  as  if  Mr.  Coleridge  rated 
the  degree  of  liberty  oqioyed  by  the  Euglisb,  after  that  of  the  citixcDS  df 
the  United  States ;  but  he  iiieaut  do  such  thing.  His  meaning  was,  that  the 
form  of  goyeminent  of  the  latter  was  more  democratic,  and  formally  as 
sigiied  more  power  to  each  individual  The  Americans,  as  a  nation,  had  no 
better  friend  in  England  than  Coleridge ;  he  contemplated  their  growth 
with  interest,  and  prophesied  highly  of  their  destiny,  whether  nnder  their 
present  or  other  governments.  But  ho  well  knew  their  besetting  faults 
and  their  peculiar  difficulties,  and  was  most  deliberately  of  opinion  that  the 
English  had,  for  130  years  last  past,  possessed  a  measure  of  individual  free- 
dom and  social  dignity  which  liad  never  been  equalled,  much  less  surpassed, 
in  any  other  ooimtry,  ancient  or  modern,  lliere  is  a  passage  in  Mr.  Cole* 
ridges  latest  publication  {Church  and  State),  which  clearly  expresses  hia 
opinion  upon  this  subject : — "  It  lias  been  frequently  and  truly  observed, 
that  in  England,  where  the  ground-plan,  the  skeleton,  as  it  were,  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  a  monarchy,  at  once  buttressed  and  Umited  by  the  aristocracy 
(the  asaertioos  of  its  popular  character  finding  a  better  support  in  the  ha- 
rangues and  theories  of  popular  men,  than  in  state  documents,  and  the  rec- 
ords of  dear  history),  a  far  greater  degree  of  liberty  is  and  long  has  been 
enjoyed,  than  ever  existed  in  the  ostensibly  freest,  that  is,  most  democratic, 
commonwealths  of  ancient  or  modern  times ;  greater,  indeed,  and  with  a 
more  decisive  predominance  of  the  spirit  of  freedom,  than  the  wisest  and 
meet  philanthropic  statesmen  of  antiquity,  or  than  the  great  common- 
wealthVmen, — ^the  stars  of  that  narrow  interspace  of  blue  sky  between  the 
Mack  clouds  of  the  first  and  second  Charles's  reign — believed  compatible, 
the  one  with  the  safety  of  the  state,  the  other  with  the  interest  of  morality. 
Yes!  for  little  less  than  a  century  and  a  half,  Englishmen  have,  collectively 
and  individually,  lived  and  acted  with  fewer  restraints  on  their  free^igency 
than  the  citizens  of  any  known  republic,  past  or  present.** — P.  85.)  Upon 
which  be  subjoins  the  following  note:—"  It  will  be  thought,  perhaps,  that 
the  United  States  of  North  America  should  have  been  excepted.  But  the 
identity  of  stock,  language,  customs,  manners,  and  laws,  scarcely  allow  na 
lo  consider  this  an  exception,  even  though  it  were  quite  certain  both  that 
it  is  and  that  it  will  continue  such.  It  was  at  all  events  a  remark  worth 
which  I  once  beard  from  a  traveller  (a  prejudiced  one,  I  most 
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I  CAN  not  eoiitaiii  my  indignation  at  Ihe  conduct  of  our  goTern- 
ment  towards  Hollari(l.  They  have  undoubtedly  forgotten  Ibo 
true  and  well-recopiiized  policy  of  this  country  in  regard  to  Portu- 
gal in  pemiiiling  llie  war-faction  in  France  to  take  possession  of 
tlie  Tagus,  and  to  bully  tbe  Portugutse  upon  bo  llimsy — indetd. 
false — a  pretext  ;•  yet.  in  this  instance,  something  may  bo  said 
for  them,  Kliguel  is  such  a  wretch,  that  1  acknowledge  a.  sort 
of  morality  in  leaving  liim  1o  be  cuJiecl  and  insulted  ;  though,  of 
(jourae,  this  is  a  poor  anaiver  to  a  statesman  who  alleges  the  in- 
terest and  policy  uf  the  country.  But,  as  tothe  Butch  and  King 
'WilUani :  iha  first,  an  a  nation,  the  most  ancient  ally,  the  atlcr 
idem  of  EnglaiLii,  the  best  desBrving  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
religion,  and  nwralily,  of  any  people  in  Europe  ;  and  the  second, 
the  very  Lest  sovereign  nu\i'  in  OhtiBtcndom,  with,  perhaps,  the 
Buigle  exception  of  the  excellent  King  of  Sweden  ;t  was  ever  any 
thing  EO  mean  and  cowardly  as  the  beliavior  of  England  !  The 
Five  Powers  have,  throughout  this  cciilerence,  been  actuated  ex- 
clusively by  a  selfish  desire  to  preserve  peace — I  shonld  rather 
Bay,  to  smother  war — at  ihe  expense  of  a  most  valuable  hut  in- 
ferior power.  They  have  over  and  over  again  acknowledged  ihe 
justice  of  the  Dutch  elaiuis,  and  the  absurdity  of  lite  fielgiaa 
pretences  ;  but  as  the  Belgians  were  also  as  impudent  as  they 
were  iniquitous — as  Ihey  would  not  yield  fheir  point,  why,  thea 
— that  peace  may  be  pri?»erved — Ihe  Dutch  must  yield  theirs  1  A 
foreign  prince  comes  iulo  Belgium,  pending  these  negotiations 
and  lakes  an  uii^nalified  nalh  lo  maintain  the  Belgian  demands ; 
what  could  King  William  or  the  Dutch  do,  if  lliey  ever  thereaf- 
admit),  tLal  wliere  evry  ii»in  ninj-  liUie  lil)erti«>,  there  is  little  libtrt;  fur 


where  every  iiiau  tiili«t  liberti 


a  enjay  aiiy. 


~(P.  86,)— iy. 

■  Sleaniiig,  priupipully,  tbu  n-Lippinj,  so  rifbly  deserved,  ioflieted  mi  i 
Frenc-limnD  ™Qed  Boulioiiimo,  fir  enmiiiitliug  a  diBgustiug  breach  vf  amo- 
nuiQ  Jetpdpy  iu  the  calhedi'il  of  Ciiiibru,  during  Jiviue  flenice  in  Piniua- 
Week.— AU 

+  ■'  Every  tiling  thnt  ILnve  heard  or  read  of  lliij  sm-ereign  has  conlribiilnl 
to  the  impienBiun  ..n  my  mind,  tlist  he  is  d  good  and  a  wise  iiihd,  and  worlli; 
to  be  t!iB  tiug  of  tt  vii-lu.JUa  puople.  the  purest  apediueu  of  lb*  flotta 
raoe,"— C/<«ri-A  an,/  Sliil^.  p.  SS.  a.—fd. 
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ter  meant  to  call  tliemielTes  independent,  but  reBis:  and  reBeni 
tbis  oatrage  to  the  uttermost  ?  It  was  a  chsis  in  whicli  erezr 
eoBsideration  of  state  became  iniehor  to  the  wtrane  aenae  and  dotr 
of  national  honor.  When,  indeed,  the  Frmch  appear  in  the  £eld. 
King  William  retirei.  ''I  now  see/'  he  may  Bay.  -'that  the 
powers  of  Europe  are  determined  to  abet  the  BeiEianfi.  The  jus- 
tice of  sach  a  proceeding  I  leave  t?  their  consdenoe  and  the  de- 
cision of  historv.  It  is  new  no  hnsrer  a  oDestion  whether  I  am 
tamely  to  sabmit  to  rebels  and  a  usurper  ;  it  is  no  longer  a  qnar- 
rel  between  Holland  and  Belgium  :  it  is  an  alliance  of  all  Europe 
against  Holland — in  which  case  I  yield.  I  hare  no  desire  to 
lifice  my  people." 


When  Leopold  said  that  he  was  called  to  ''  reign  over  four  mil- 
lions  of  noble  Belgians.*'  1  thought  the  phrase  would  hare  been 
more  germane  to  the  matter,  if  he  had  said  that  he  was  called  to 
"  rein  in  ibur  million  restive  asses.' 


AUGUST  2(».  1881. 

GEZATBrr   BAFPnCEBS   P&IXCTPLE ^BOBBIBIC. 

O.  P.  CI.,  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  is  a  clever  fellow.  He  is 
for  the  greatest  possible  happiness  for  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber, and  for  the  longest  possible  time  !  So  am  I ;  so  are  you, 
and  every  one  of  us,  I  will  venture  to  say,  round  the  tea-table. 
First,  however,  what  does  0.  P.  Q,.  mean  by  the  word  happiness  ? 
and,  secondly,  how  does  he  propose  to  make  other  persons  agree  in 
his  definition  of  the  term  ?  Don't  you  see  the  ridiculous  absurdity 
of  setting  up  that  as  a  principle  or  motive  of  action,  which  is,  in 
fact,  a  necessary  and  essential  instinct  of  our  very  nature — an  in- 
born and  inextinguishable  desire  ?  How  can  creatures  susceptible 
of  pleasure  and  pain  do  otherwise  than  desire  happiness  ?  But 
tckat  happiness  ?  That  is  the  question.  The  American  savage,  in 
scalping  his  fallen  enemy,  pursues  his  happiness  naturally  and 
adequately.  A  Chickasaw  or  Pawnee  Bentham,  or  0.  P.  CI., 
would  necessarily  hope  for  the  most  jfrequent  opportunities  possi- 
ble of  scalping  the  greatest  possible  number  of  savages,  for  the 
longest  possible  time.  There  is  no  escaping  this  absurdity,  unless 
you  coma  back  to  a  standard  of  reason  and  duty,  imperative  upon 
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our  merely  pleasurable  sensations.  Oh  !  but,  says  0.  P.  ft.,  I 
am  for  the  happiness  of  others  !  Of  others  I  Are  you,  indeed  ? 
"Well,  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  otiicrs  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  what  you  show  me  of  your  habits  and  views,  I  would 
rather  he  excused  from  your  banquet  of  happiness.  Your  mode 
of  happiness  would  make  mc  miserable.  To  go  about  doing-  as 
much  'j.(yj(l  as  jwssihle  to  as  many  men  as  possible,  is,  indeed,  an 
excellent  object  for  a  man  to  propose  to  himself;  but  then,  in  or- 
der that  you  may  not  sacrilice  the  real  good  happiness  of  others 
to  your  particular  views,  which  may  be  quite  different  from  your 
neighbor's,  you  must  do  that  good  to  others,  which  the  reason, 
common  to  all.  pronounces  to  be  good  for  all.  In  this  sense  your 
line  maxim  is  so  vcrv  true  as  to  be  a  mere  truism. 


So  you  ol'ioct.  with  old  llobbes,  that  I  do  good  actions /br  the 
pleasure  of  a  uood  conscience  :  and  so.  after  all,  I  am  only  a  re- 
fined sensualist  !  Heaven  bless  von.  and  mend  vour  lojric  !  Don't 
you  sec  that,  if  conscience,  which  is  in  its  nature  a  consequence, 
were  tlius  anticipated,  and  made  an  antecedent — a  party  instead 
of  a  judL^c — It  would  di'^honor  your  draught  upon  it — it  would 
not  i);\v  on  demand  ^  l)on't  vou  see  tliat.in  truth,  the  ven'  fact 
ot  aciiniT  with  this  motive  nropcrlv  and  lojjicallv  destrovs  all 
claim  upon  Ci'uscicnce  to  trive  y-^u  nuv  plea'^ure  at  all  ? 


Thtki:  arc  many  ahj.^  and  patii(^ti,-  inon  in  the  House  of  Cora- 
lui'!!:^ — Sir  Kolu'rt  luLili-.  Sir  Itdiert  Peel,  and  some  others.      But 
1    liii.'Ac    ihal    tlifv   ne\"er    ha\e    \\\c  (N^uraije   or  tlie  wis<iom — I 
know   i:,  T  111  wliieh  i)u>  lailnre  )- — to  take  t!ieir  >tand  noon  dutv. 
and  \o  anoeal    to   all    mkmi    a-   mm — :..   tli.'  (i....d    and   the  True. 
\\lii''h    o\i-t    tor  (1,1.  and    of    wiiieii    n'l  havo    an    apprehension 
i  hev   ;^i^\•.lV'.    s.-i    tt^  \\^^\\\ — t'-|>»'cially.  Ins    ureat    ciiiiuence  cou- 
siu.'KNJ.  >ir  K'.-l.crt   Pt^el — \\\  addies.-niir   tiiemselves  to  individual 
in:o!(v-N  :    tii,'  niea-nre  \\\\\    l)e   iuiurious  to  the  linen-drapers,  or 
ti>  the  l)r:eklayers  ;   or  this  clause  will  bear   hard   on   bobbinet  or 
poplin.«.  and  so  forth      Wlioreas  their  adversaries,  the  demagogues, 
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alwajrs  work  on  the  opposite  principle :  they  always  appeal  to 
men  as  men  ;  and,  as  you  know,  the  most  terrible  convulsions  in 
society  have  been  wrought  by  such  phrases  as.  Rights  of  Man, 
Sovereignty  of  the  People,  &c.,  which  no  one  understands,  which 
apply  to  no  one  in  particular,  but  to  all  in  general.*  The  devil 
works  precisely  in  the  same  way.  He  is  a  very  clever  fellow  ;  I 
haye  no  acquaintance  with  him,  but  I  respect  his  evident  talents. 
Consistent  truth  and  goodness  will  assuredly  in  the  end  overcome 
every  thing  ;  but  inconsistent  good  can  never  be  a  match  for  con- 
sistent evil.  Alas !  I  look  in  vain  for  some  wise  and  vigorous 
man  to  sonnd  the  word  Duty  in  the  ears  of  this  generation. 


AUGUST  24,  1881. 

TRtTHS   AND   If  AXI1C8. 


The  English  public  is  not  yet  ripe  to  comprehend  the  essentia] 
difierence  between  the  reason  and  the  understanding — between 
a  principle  and  a  maxim — an  eternal  truth  and  a  mere  conclu* 
sion  generalized  from  a  great  number  of  facts.  A  man,  having 
seen  a  million  moss-roses  all  red,  concludes  from  his  own  experi- 
ence and  that  of  others,  that  all  moss-roses  are  red.  That  is  a 
maxim  with  him — the  greatest  amount  of  his  knowledge  upon  the 

•  "  It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals.  In  tranquil  moods  and  peace- 
able times  "we  are  quite  practical :  facts  only,  and  cool  common  sense,  are 
then  in  fashion.  But  let  the  winds  of  passion  swell,  and  straightway  men 
begin  to  generalize,  to  connect  bv  remotest  analogies,  to  express  the  most 
universal  positions  of.  reason  in  the  most  glowing  %ures  of  fancy ;  in  short, 
to  feel  particular  truths  and  mere  facts  as  poor,  cohl,  narrow,  and  incom- 
mensurate with  their  feelings.'' — Statennana  Manual,  I.  p.  444. 

'*  It  seems  a  paradox  only  to  the  unthinking,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  none 
but  the  unread  in  history  will  deny,  that,  in  periods  of  popular  tumult  and 
iuooTation,  the  more  abstract  a  notion  is,  the  more  readily  has  it  been  found 
to  combine,  the  closer  lias  appeared  its  affinity  with  the  feelings  of  a  people, 
and  with  all  their  immediate  impulses  to  action.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  French  Revolution,  in  the  remotest  villages  every  tongue  was  employed 
in  echoing  and  enforcing  the  almost  geometrical  abstractions  of  the  physio- 
eratic  politicians  and  economists.  The  public  roads  were  crowded  with 
armed  enthusiasts,  disputing  on  the  inalienable  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
the  imprescriptible  laws  of  the  pure  reason,  and  the  universal  constitution, 
which,  at  rising  out  of  the  nature  and  rights  of  man  as  man,  all  nations  alike 
were  under  the  obligation  of  adopting." — StaiwrnatCt  Manual,  I.  p.  444,  n. 
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subject.     But  it  is  only  true  until  some  gardener  haa  produced 
wliile  moss-rose  ;  alter  which  the  maxim  is  good  for  notHng. 
Again,  suppose  Adam  Wiilcliing  the  sun  sinking  under  the 
horizon  for  the  firgt  time  ;  lie  is  seized  with  gloom  and  leri 
relieved  by  scarce  a  ray  of  hope  that  he  Bhall  ever  see  the  gli 
ous  light  agaia.     The  next  evening,  when  it  declines,  hia  hopet 
are  stronger,  but  still  mixed  with  tear  ;  and  even  at  the  ead  of 
a  thousand  years,  all  that  a  man  can  feel  is,  a  hope  and 
pectalion  bo  strong  as  to  preclude  anxiety.     Now,  compare  this, 
ia  its  highest  degree,  with  the  assurance  which  you  have  that  the 
two  sides  of  any  triangle  are  together  greater  than  the  third. 
This,  demonstrated  of  one  triangle,  is  seen  to  be  elemally  true  of 
all  imaginable  triangles.     This  is  a  truth  perceived  at 
the  intuitive  reason,  independently  of  experience.     It  is,  and  must 
ever  be  so,  mnltiply  and  vary  the  shapes  and  sizes  of  triangles  u 
yo"  may,  

It  used  to  be  said  that  lour  and  five  make  nine.  Locke  says 
that  four  and  five  are  nine.  Now,  I  say.  that  four  and  five  ore 
not  nine,  but  that  they  will  tnake  nine.  When  1  see  four  objects 
which  will  form  a  square,  and  five  which  will  form  a  pentagnn, 
1  see  that  they  are  two  dificrent  things  ;  when  combined,  they 
will  ibrm  a  third  ditlerent  figure,  which  we  call  nine.  When 
separate,  they  are  not  it,  but  will  vinke  it. 


(SEPTEIIIIER  1 


Dbattos  ii  a  sweet  poet,  and  SeldeiL'a  notes  to  the  early  part 
of  the  PolyolbioLi  are  well  worth  your  perusal.  Daaiel  it  a 
■nperior  man  :  his  diction  is  pre-eminently  pure  ; — of  thai  qual- 
ity which  1  believe  has  always  existed  somewhere  in  society.  Il 
is  just  snch  English,  without  any  alteration,  as  Wordsworth  or 
Sir  George  Beaumont  might  have  spoken  or  written  in  the  pr«- 
ent  day. 

Yet  there  are  instances  orsubliiniiy  in  Drayton.  When  deplw 
ing  the  cutting  down  of  some  of  our  old  forests,  he  says,  in  laa- 
giiage  whii-h  reminds  the  reader  of  Lear,  written  subsequently, 
and  nlso  nf  seviTal  piissjiges  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems  :— 
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•^— "  Our  trees  lo  haek*d  eboTe  the  ground, 
ITiAt  where  their  loftj  tops  the  neighboring  countries  croim'd, 
Their  trunks  (like  aged  folks)  now  bare  and  naked  stand, 
Atfor  revenge  to  heaven  each  held  a  withered  hand*^* 

That  ii  very  fine. 


SEPTEMBER  12,  1881. 

MR.   COLEaiDGES  SYSTEM   OF   FHILOSOFHY. 

Mt  lystem,  if  I  may  venture  to  give  it  so  fine  a  name,  is  the 
only  attempt  I  know  ever  made  to  reduce  all  knowledges  into 
harmony.  It  opposes  no  other  system,  but  shows  what  was  true 
in  each  ;  and  how  that  which  was  true  in  the  particular,  in  each 
of  them  became  error,  because  it  was  only  half  the  truth.  I  have 
endeavored  to  unite  the  insulated  fragments  of  truth,  and  there- 
with to  frame  a  perfect  mirror.  I  show  to  each  system  that  I 
folly  miderstand  and  rightly  appreciate  what  that  system  means ; 
bat  then  I  lift  up  that  system  to  a  higher  point  of  view,  from 
which  I  enable  it  to  see  its  former  position,  where  it  was,  indeed, 
bat  under  another  light  and  with  diticrent  relations  ; — so  that 

•  Polyol,  vii 

"He  (Drayton)  was  a  poet  by  nature,  and  carefully  improved  his  talent ; 
one  who  sedulously  labored  to  deserve  the  approbation  of  such  as  were 
capable  of  appreciating,  and  eared  nothing  for  the  censures  which  others 
might  pass  upon  him.     '  Like  me  that  list,'  ho  says, 

••  *  My  honest  rhymes 

Nor  care  for  criticd,  uur  regard  the  times.' 

And  though  he  is  not  a  poet  virum  voii tare  per  ora^  nor  one  of  those  whose 
better  fortune  it  is  to  live  in  the  hearts  of  their  devoted  admirers, — ^yet 
what  he  deemed  his  greatest  work  will  be  preserved  by  its  subject.  Some 
of  his  minor  poems  have  merit  enough  in  their  execution  to  insure  their 
preservation  ;  and  no  one  who  studies  poetry  as  an  art,  will  think  his  time 
misspent  in  perusing  the  ^^hole,  if  he  have  any  real  love  for  the  art  he  is 
pursuing.  The  youth  who  enters  upon  that  pursuit  without  a  feeling  of 
respect  and  gratitude  for  these  elder  poets,  who,  by  their  labors,  have  pre- 
pared the  way  for  him,  is  not  likely  to  produce  any  thing  himself  that  will 
be  held  in  remembrance  by  posterity." — The  Doctor,  «tc.,  c  86,  P.  i. 

I  heartily  trust  that  the  author  or  authors,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  this 
singularly  thoughtful  and  diverting  book  will  in  due  time  continue  it  Lei 
some  people  say  what  they  please,  there  has  not  been  the  fellow  of  it  pub* 
lished  for  many  a  long  day. — Ed 
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the  fragment  of  truth  is  not  only  acknowledged,  but  explained. 
Thus  the  old  astronomers  discovered  and  maintained  much  that 
was  true  ;  but,  because  they  were  placed  on  a  false  ground,  and 
looked  from  a  wrong  point  of  view,  they  never  did,  they  never 
could,  discover  the  truth — that  is,  the  whole  truth.  As  soon  as 
they  left  the  earth,  their  false  centre,  and  took  their  stand  in  the 
sun,  immediately  they  saw  the  whole  system  in  its  true  light,  and 
their  former  station  remaining,  but  remaining  as  a  part  of  the  pros- 
pect. I  wisli,  in  short,  to  connect  by  a  moral  copula  natural  history 
with  political  history  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  history  scientific, 
and  science  historical — to  take  from  history  its  accidentality,  and 
from  science  its  fatalism. 


I  never  from  a  boy  could  under  any  circumstances  feel  the 
slightest  dread  of  death  as  such.  In  all  my  illness  I  have  ever 
had  the  most  intense  desire  to  be  released  from  this  life,  uncheck- 
ed by  any  but  one  wish,  namely  to  be  able  to  finish  my  work  on 
Philosophy.  Not  that  1  have  any  author's  vanity  on  the  subject : 
God  knows  that  I  should  be  absolutely  triad,  if  I  could  hear  that 
the  thing  had  already  been  done  before  me. 


Illness  never  in  the  smalle-t  dt^jrree  affects  my  intellectual 
powers.  I  can  ihi/ik  with  all  my  ordinary  vigor  in  the  midst  of 
pain  :  \m\  I  am  beset  wiili  the  most  wretched  and  unmanning 
relnotan(M*  and  slirinkinir  Iroin  action.  I  could  not  upon  such  oc- 
ca.sioiis  take  the  pen  in  liand  t«»  Avrite  down  my  thoughts  for  all 
the  Avide  \\or!d. 

OCTOBER  2t>,   1831. 

Kt:LN"Nr>N    AM>    SriSTLFTY. 

Fi:\v  men  ol  genius  are  keen  :  l)nt  almost  every  man  of  genius 
is  subtle.  If  you  a.-k  ine  the  dillerence  between  keenness  and 
subtlety.  I  answer  that  it  is  tiie  diiierence  between  a  point  and  an 
edge.  To  sj)lit  a  hair  is  no  proof  oi' subtlety  ;  for  subtlety  acts  in 
distinguishing  diirerenees — in  showing  that  two  things  apparently 
one  are  in  fact  two  ;  whereas  to  split  a  hair  is  to  cause  division, 
and  not  to  a.scertain  diirerence. 
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OCTOBER  27,  1881. 

DUTIES  AMD  NEEDS   OF  AN   ADVOCATE. 

There  Ib  undoubtedly  a  limit  to  the  exertions  of  an  advocate 
lor  his  client.  He  has  a  right,  it  is  his  bouuden  duty,  to  do  every 
thing  which  his  client  might  honestly  do,  and  to  do  it  with  all 
the  effect  which  any  exercise  of  skill,  talent,  or  knowledge  of  his 
own  may  be  able  to  produce.  But  the  advocate  has  no  right,  nor 
is  it  his  duty  to  do  that  for  his  client  which  his  client  in  foro 
amscientia  has  no  right  to  do  for  himself;  as,  for  a  gross  exam- 
ple, to  put  in  evidence  a  forged  deed  or  will,  knowing  it  to  be  so 
forged.  As  to  mere  confounding  witnesses  by  skilful  cross-exam- 
ination, I  own  I  am  not  disposed  to  be  very  strict.  Tbe  whole 
thing  is  perfectly  well  understood  on  all  hands,  and  it  is  little 
more  in  general  than  a  sort  of  cudgel-playing  between  the  coun- 
■el  and  the  witness,  in  which,  I  speak  with  submission  to  you,  I 
think  I  have  seen  the  witness  have  the  best  of  it  as  often  as  his 
asMiilant.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  administration 
of  justice  that  knowledge  and  intellectual  power  should  be  as  far 
as  possible  equalized  between  the  cro\vn  and  the  prisoner,  or 
plaintiff  and  defendant.  Hence  especially  arises  the  necessity  for 
an  order  of  advocates, — men  whose  duty  it  ought  to  be  to  know 
what  the  law  allows  and  disallows  ;  but  whose  interest  should 
be  wholly  indifferent  as  to  the  persons  or  characters  of  their 
clients.  If  a  certain  latitude  in  examining  witnesses  is,  as  ex- 
perience seems  to  have  shown,  a  necessary  mean  towards  the 
evisceration  of  the  truth  of  matters  of  fact,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  a 
moralist,  in  saying,  that  such  latitude  within  the  bounds  now  ex- 
isting is  justifiable.  We  must  be  content  with  a  certain  quantum 
in  this  life,  especially  in  matters  of  public  cognizance  ;  the  neces- 
sities of  society  demand  it ;  we  must  not  be  righteous  overmuch, 
or  wise  overmuch  ;  and,  as  an  old  father  says,  in  what  vein  may 
there  not  be  a  plethora  when  the  Scripture  tells  us  that  there  may 
under  circumstances  be  too  much  of  virtue  and  of  wisdom  ? 

Still,  I  think  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  advocate  is  placed  in 
a  position  unfavorable  to  his  moral  being,  and,  indeed,  to  his  in- 
tellect also,  in  its  higher  powers.  Therefore,  I  would  recommend 
an  advocate  to  devote  a  part  of  his  leisure  time  to  some  study  of 
the  metaphysics  of  the  mind,  or  metaphysics  of  theology  ;  some- 
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thing,  I  mean,  whicli  ihall  call  foTth  all  his  powers,  i 
his  wishes  in  the  iovestigation  of  truth  ajone,  without  refen 
to  a.  side  to  bo  supported.  Ko  Btudies  give  luch  s  power  rt 
ting'utshing  as  metaphfeical,  and  in  their  natural  and  t 
verli^d  tendency  ihcy  are  ennobling  and  exalting.  SoBaa 
studies  are  wanted  to  counteraet  the  operation  of  legml  Kaiu 
practice,  which  sharpen,  indeed,  but,  like  a  grinding-ctoiM 
row  while  they  sharpen. 


NOVEMBER  19,  I8SI. 


I  CAN  not  say  what  the  French  Peers  will  do  ;  but  I 
you  what  they  ought  to  do.  "  So  far,"  they  might  aay, 
feelinjrs  and  inleresta  as  individuals  are  concerned  in  thi 
— if  it  really  be  the  prcvailiDg  wish  of  our  I'ello w-counti  j uimi  to 
destroy  the  hereditary  peerage — we  shall,  without  regret,  retire 
into  the  ranks  of  private  citizens  :  but  we  are  bound  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  constitution  to  consider  ourselves  willec- 
tively  as  essential  to  the  wfll-being  of  France  ;  we  have  been 
placed  here  to  defend  what  France,  a  short  time  ago  at  least, 
thought  a  vital  part  of  its  government  ;  and  if  we  did  not  defend 
it,  what  answer  could  wc  make  hereafter  to  France  itself,  if  the 
should  come  to  sec,  what  we  think  lo  be  an  error,  in  the  light  in 
which  wc  view  it  ?  We  should  be  juslly  braoded  as  traitors  and 
cowards,  who  had  deserted  the  post  which  we  were  especialii 
appointed  to  maintain.  As  a  House  of  Peers,  therefore, — as  on* 
substantive  branch  of  the  legislature, — we  can  never,  in  honor 
or  in  conscience,  consent  to  a  measure  of  Ihe  impolicy  and  din' 
gerotts  consequences  of  which  wc  are  convinced. 

"  If,  therefore,  Ibis  measure  is  demanded  by  the  countrj-,  let  the 
king  and  the  deputies  form  themselves  into  a  constituent  asseoi' 
biy  ;  and  then,  assuming  to  act  in  Ihe  name  of  the  total  nation, 
let  them  decree  the  abolition.  In  that  case,  we  yield  to  a  just, 
perhaps,  but  revolutionary  act,  iu  which  we  do  not  participite. 
and  against  which  we  are  upon  the  supposition  quite  powerie^. 
If  the  deputies,  however,  consider  themselves  so  completely  in  the 
character  of  delegates  as  to  be  at  present  absolutely  pledged  lo 
vote  without  freedom  of  deliberation,  let  a  concise  bvt  perspicuow 


-i 
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waxammry  of  the  ablest  arguments  that  can  be  adduced  on  either 
tide  be  drawn  up,  and  printed,  and  circulated  throughout  the 
eountry,  and  then,  ailer  two  months,  let  the  deputies  demand 
fresh  instruotions  upon  this  point.  One  thing,  as  men  of  honor, 
we  declare  beforehand — ^that,  come  what  will,  none  of  us  who 
are  now  peers  will  ever  accept  a  peerage  created  de  novo  for 
life." 


NOVEMBER  20,  1831. 

OOIIDQCT   OP  MINISTERS   ON   THE   REFORM   BILU 

Tub  present  ministers  have,  in  my  judgment,  been  guilty  of 
two  things  preeminently  wicked,  se?isu  politico^  in  their  conduct 
upon  this  Reform  Bill.  First,  they  have  endeavored  to  carry  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  material  and  mode  of  action  of  the 
government  of  the  country  by  so  exciting  the  passions,  and  play- 
ing upon  the  necessary  ignorance  of  the  numerical  majority  of 
the  nation,  that  all  freedom  and  utility  of  discuesion  by  compe- 
tent heads,  in  the  proper  place,  should  be  precluded.  In  doing 
this  they  have  used,  or  sanctioned  the  use  of,  arguments  which 
may  be  applied  with  equal  or  even  greater  force  to  the  carrying 
of  any  measure  whatever,  no  matter  how  atrocious  in  its  charac- 
ter or  destructive  in  its  consequences.  They  have  appealed  di- 
rectly to  the  argument  of  the  greater  number  of  voices,  no  matter 
whether  the  utterers  were  drunk  or  sober,  competent  or  not  com- 
petent ;  and  they  have  done  the  utmost  in  their  power  to  raze 
out  the  sacred  principle  in  politics  of  a  representation  of  interests, 
and  to  introduce  the  mad  and  barbarizing  scheme  of  a  delegation 
of  individuals.  And  they  have  done  all  this  without  one  word 
of  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  manifold  blessings  of  which  the 
constitution  as  settled  at  the  Revolution,  imperfect  as  it  may  be, 
has  been  the  source  or  vehicle  or  condition  to  this  great  nation, 
— without  one  honest  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
anomalies  in  the  practice  grew  up,  or  any  manly  declaration  of 
the  inevitable  necessities  of  government  which  those  anomalies 
have  met.  With  no  humility,  nor  fear,  nor  reverence,  like  Ham 
the  accursed,  they  have  beckoned,  with  grinning  faces,  to  a  vulgar 
mob,  to  come  and  insult  over  the  nakedness  of  a  parent ;  when 
h  had  become  them,  if  one  spark  of  filial  patriotism  had  burnt 
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within  their  breasts,   to   have  marched  with   silent  steps  and 
averted  faces  to  lay  their  robes  upon  his  destitution  I 

Secondly,  they  have  made  the  king  the  prime  mover  in  all 
this  political  wickedness  :  they  have  made  the  king  tell  his 
people  that  they  were  deprived  of  their  rights,  and,  by  direct  and 
necessary  implication,  that  they  and  their  ancestors  for  a  century 
past  liad  been  slaves  :  they  have  made  the  king"  vilify  the  mem- 
ory of  his  own  brother  and  father.  Rights  I  There  are  no 
rights  whatever  without  corresponding  duties.  Look  at  the  his- 
tory of  tlio  growtli  of  oar  constitution,  and  you  will  see  that  our 
ancestors  never  upon  any  occasion  stated,  as  a  ground  for  claim- 
ing any  of  their  privileges,  an  abstract  right  inherent  in  them- 
selves :  you  will  nowhere  in  our  parliamentary  records  find  the 
miserable  sophism  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  No  I  They  were  too 
wise  for  that.  Thov  took  jjood  care  to  refer  their  claims  to  cus- 
torn  and  prescription,  and  boldly — sometimes  very  impudently — 
asserted  them  upon  traditionary  and  constitutional  grounds.  The 
Bill  is  bad  enough,  God  knows  ;  but  the  arguments  of  its  advo- 
cates, and  the  manner  of  their  advocacy,  are  a  thousand  times 
worse  than  the  bill  itself;   and  vou  will  live  to  think  so. 


DECEMBER  3,  1831. 

RELTGIOX. 

A  REL[(;io.\.  that  is,  a  true  religion,  must  consist  of  ideas  and 
lacts  liolh  ;  not  of  ideas  alone  without  facts,  for  then  it  would  be 
mere  philosophy;  nor  of  I'aets  alone  without  ideas  of  which  those 
facts  are  the  symbols,  or  out  oi'  which  they  arise,  or  upon  which 
thev  are  irrouuded,  lor  then  it  would  be  mere  history. 


DECEMBER    17.   1831. 

UNION    WITH    IRELAND IRISU    CHURCH. 


I  AM  quite  sure  that  no  danirers  are  to  be  feared  by  England  \ 

from  the  disanuexing  and   independence  of  Ireland  at  all  com-  ^ 

parable  with  the  evils  which  have  been,  and  will  yet  be,  cauied  \ 

to  England  by  the  union.     We  have  never  received  one  particle  J 
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of  adTantage  from  our  association  with  Ireland,  while  we  have 
in  many  most  vital  particulars  violated  the  principles  of  the 
Britiah  constitation,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the 
Iiisli  agitators,  and  endeavoring — a  vain  endeavor — to  find  room 
for  them  under  the  same  government.  Mr.  Pitt  has  received 
great  credit  for  effecting  the  union  ;  hut  I  helieve  it  will  sooner 
or  later  be  discovered  that  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  terms 
upon  which,  he  efiected  it,  made  it  the  most  fatal  hlow  that  ever 
was  levelled  against  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  England.  From 
it  came  the  Catholic  Bill.  From  the  Catholic  Bill  has  come  this 
Reform  Bill.     And  what  next? 

The  case  of  the  Irish  Church  is  certainly  anomalous,  and  full 
of  practical  difficulties.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  the  only  church 
which  the  constitution  can  admit ;  on  the  other,  such  are  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  a  church  that  can  not  act  as  a  church  towards 
five  sixths  of  the  persons  nominally  and  legally  within  its  care. 


decemb::k  is,  issi. 

A   STATE — PERSONS   AND  THINGS — HISTORY. 

The  difference  between  an  inorganic  and  an  organic  body  lies 
in  this  : — In  the  first — a  sheaf  of  com — the  whole  is  nothing 
more  than  a  coUection  of  the  individual  parts  or  phenomena.  In 
the  second — a  man — the  whole  is  the  effect  of,  or  results  from, 
the  parts ;  it — the  whole — is  every  thing,  and  the  parts  are 
nothing. 

A  state  is  an  idea  intermediate  between  the  two — ^the  whole 
being  a  result  from,  and  not  a  mere  total  of,  the  parts  ;  and  yet 
not  so  merging  the  constituent  parts  in  the  result  but  that  the 
individual  exists  integrally  within  it.  Extremes,  especially  in 
politics,  meet.  In  Athens,  each  individual  Athenian  was  of  no 
value,  but  taken  altogether,  as  Demus,  they  were  every  thing  in 
such  a  sense  that  no  individual  citizen  was  any  thing.  In  Turkey 
there  is  the  sign  of  unity  put  for  unity.  The  sultan  seems  him- 
self the  state  ;  but  it  is  an  illusion  :  there  is  in  fact  in  Turkey  no 
state  at  all :  the  whole  consists  of  nothing  but  a  vast  collection 
of  neighborhoods. 

When  the  government  and  the  aristocracy  of  this  country  had 
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subordinated  jycnons  to  thi?igs,  and  treated  the  one  like  the 
other. — the  poor,  ^vith  some  reason,  and  almost  in  self-defence, 
learned  to  set  up  riiiJffs  above  duties.  The  code  of  a  Christian 
society  is.  Dcbco,  ct  tu  debcs — of  heathens  or  barbarians,  Teneo 
(rneto  cf  t\/.  <i  pj^rs* 


\\  nieu  could  learn  from  histor}'.  what  lessons  it  might  teach 
us '  But  passion  and  party  blind  our  eyes,  and  the  light  which 
experience  eives  is  a  lantern  on  the  stem,  which  shines  only  on 
the  waves  belund  us  '. 
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DECEMBER  •::.   1S31. 

TuY  c'A  ^ienuiti.  11  o{  beauty  m  the  Roman  school  of  painting 
\v:\s  :."  ;  ?  ^  •  :  >>■: — inulti'iiie  lu  uniiv ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
:]\w  r\c]\  :>  :i.e  prnioip.e  oi  beauty  And  as  one  of  the  most 
cb..ir.\v^:'.^r.>::v'  aial  iiii.Uiib.e  criteria  of  the  dirierent  ranks  of  men's 
;:.:o..;;:<   ^  b-erve  :\w  ii  >:.nc::ve  habi*.  which  all  su{>erior  minds 

of  never  rostins  till  thev  have 

?.^:s  when  ->?our  in  con  versa- 

:i   '. :    *:  :>.L:-:f>       To  attempt  to 

1  •  v   ::  ::     -     :.  v  i^  absurd  :   vou  caji  not 

:::\    :    v:  :    ^  ^e    v  :  .;n   .in  opponent  a» 

--  "    -   _  -  •  ~    :  .-.a  "f  y^rson  in 

'  .-^^  crv'UDdtxl  00 
■    .  -        ::  i;  .':    ^-eo-'me  a  thing, 

•     ..      .    .-  -  :     :  ::  -    i  s'lDotion  coowst- 

-     :   ..'.■   J   "^    '    :.•   :   :.    -rly  as  the  JwwJU 
-•         .     ~  :  :   ■  .r  '-,/ ;  Lis  int^'est 

—  .        ■  -  :     '      -  :.  :.'-.  bv  ev^Qsent* 
.   >    .       -     .         •      •-".:-.  .*i:.  1  we  fell  it; 
'    .      —        •  ■'..    X-' >  wholly  as 
..'-■'■-■■  7"  ■    ^ ".icuttor  and 

-  .  -  ..J-     :   •  n!-  ai^ivi  that  t'» 

■    J     "  .:  —  • ..        a?  Well  as  their 

•        '..'_"  vr-r'nent  und<r 
■■   :     >     A^^vi  a  >tal^.  it  as  ifl 
_-     >-  :   V   Yy  anticipatioo, 

.4  '►  ::  r  .v.  :  :i    rr  *3u«n«?rf Ajf  or(kf 


*     •  .    .  _  ^  : 


;  i. 
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oltvior  M  yourself  can  not  with  ease  twist  towaids  another  bear- 
ing, or  at  least  meet  by  a  contrary  fact,  as  it  is  called.  I  wonder 
why  facts  were  ever  called  stubborn  things  :  I  am  sure  they  have 
been  found  pliable  enough  lately  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
elsewhere.  Facts,  you  know,  are  not  truths  ;  they  are  not  con- 
clusions ;  they  are  not  even  premisses,  but  in  the  nature  and 
parts  of  premisses.  The  truth  depends  on,  and  is  only  arrived  at 
by.  a  legitimate  deduction  from  all  the  facts  which  are  truly 
material. 


DECEMBER  28,  1831. 

CnUBCH — STATE — DISSENTUU. 


EvKS  to  a  church, — ^the  only  pure  democracy,  because  in  it 
penoaa  are  alone  considered,  and  one  person  a  priori  is  equal  to 
another  person,— even  to  a  church  discipline  is  an  essential  con- 
dition. But  a  state  regards  classes,  and  classes  as  they  represent 
claMified  property ;  and  to  introduce  a  system  of  representation 
which  must  inevitably  render  all  discipline  impossible,  what 
is  it  but  madness— the  madness  of  ignorant  vanity  and  reckless 
obatinacy. 


I  have  known,  and  still  know,  many  dissenters,  who  profess  to 
haw  a  zeal  for  Christianity ;  and  1  dare  say  they  have.  But  I 
haw  known  very  few  dissenters  indeed  whose  hatred  to  the 
Chnreh  of  England  was  not  a  much  more  active  principle  of 
action  with  them  than  their  love  of  Christianity.  The  Wesley- 
ana,  in  uncormpted  parts  of  the  country,  are  nearly  the  only 
esceptionB.  There  never  was  an  age  since  the  dMys  of  the  apos- 
tlea  in  which  the  catholic  spirit  of  religion  was  so  dead,  and  put 
aside  for  love  of  sects  and  parties,  as  at  present. 


JANUARY  1,  1882. 

OEACErULXESS  OP   CniUMLEX — DOGS. 


How  inimitably  graceful  children  are  in  general  before  they 
leazn  to  dance ! 

There  taemt  a  sort  of  sympathy  between  the  more  genenms 
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dogs  and  little  children.     I  believe  an  instance  of  a  little  child 
being  attacked  by  a  large  dog  is  very  rare  indeed. 


JANUARY  28,  1832. 

IDEAL    TORY    AXD    WHIG. 


The  ideal  Tory  and  the  ideal  Whig  (and  some  such  there 
have  really  been)  nirreed  in  the  necessity  and  benefit  of  an  ex- 
act balance  nf  the  three  estates  :  but  the  Tory  was  more  jealous 
of  tlie  balance  ])v\n^  deranized  by  the  people;  the  Whig,  of  its 
beinn^  deranized  hy  tlie  Crown.  But  this  was  a  habit,  a  jealousy 
only  ;  tlu-y  both  airreed  in  the  ultimate  preservation  of  the  bal- 
ance ;  and  accordin^^ly,  tliey  might  each,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, without  the  slightest  inconsistency,  pass  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  as  the  ultimate  object  required  it.  This  the  Tories 
did  at  the  Revolution,  but  renuiined  Tories  as  before. 

1  liave  half  a  mind  to  write  a  critical  and  philosophical  essay 
on  Wliirrirism.  iror.i  Jhyden's  Achitnjdiel  (Shattesbury),  the  first 
Whiir  (lor,  with  l)r.  Johnson's  leave,  the  devil  is  no  such  cattle), 

down  to .  who,  1  trust,  in  (rods  mercy  to  the  interests  of 

peace,  union,  and  liljerty  in  this  nation,  will   be   the   last.      In  it 
1  would  take  the  last  years  of  Uueen  Anne's  reign  as  the  zenith, 
or  j)alii)y  stale,  of  WhiiTirism  in  its  divinest  avatar   of  common 
sense.  (»i  ol"  tlie  untlersiandinir,  vigorou>ly  exerted  in  the  right  di- 
rection  on    tiie   n:iht  and    |>roper   objects  of  the  understanding; 
anil  would  llicn  trace  the  rise,  the  occasion,  the  progress,  and  the 
necessary  deiiciu'ration  ot"  ilie   ^^  linr   spirit  of  compromise,  efen 
down  to  the  prol()nn<l  iiu^})titudes  ol"  their  party  in  these  days.    A 
clever  fellow  miaht   uuike  something  of  this   hint.      How  Asgill 
would  have  done  it  ! 


FFJUirARY  22,  18o2. 

THE    Cin'RCH. 


Tin:  church  is  the  last  relic  of  our  nationality.  Would  toG«d 
that  the  bisho])s  and  the  clergy  in  general  could  once  fully  under 
fitand  that  the  Christian  church  and  the  national  church  are  « 
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to  be  confounded  as  divided  !  I  think  the  fate  of  the  Re- 
Siiin  Bill,  in  itself,  of  comparatively  minor  importance  ;  the  fate 
of  the  national  church  occupies  my  mind  with  greater  intensity. 


FEBRUARY  24,  1832. 

lONISTKRS   AXD  THE  KEFORM   BILL. 


I  cocLD  not  help  smiling,  in  reading  the  report  of  Lord  Grey's 
qwech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  other  night,  when  he  asked 
Lord  Wicklow  whether  he  seriously  believed  that  he,  Lord  Grey, 
or  any  of  the  ministers,  intended  to  subvert  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  Had  I  been  in  Lord  Wicklow 's  place,  I  should  have 
been  tempted  to  answer  this  question  something  in  the  following 
wmy : — 

"  Waiving  the  charge  in  an  offensive  sense  of  personal  con- 
•cknunesB  against  the  noble  earl,  and  all  but  one  or  two  of  his 
ooUeagnes,  upon  my  honor,  and  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God, 
I  answer,  Yes  !  You  have  destroyed  the  freedom  of  Parliament ; 
joa  have  done  your  best  to  shut  the  door  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  property,  the  birth,  the  rank,  the  wisdom  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  have  flung  it  open  to  their  passions  and  their  follies. 
Yon  have  disfranchised  the  gentry,  and  the  real  patriotism  of  the 
nation  ;  yon  have  agitated  and  exasperated  the  mob,  and  thrown 
the  balance  of  political  power  into  the  hands  of  that  class  (the 
shopkeepers)  which,  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages,  has  been,  is 
DOW,  and  ever  >vill  be,  the  least  patriotic  and  the  least  conserva- 
tive of  any.  You  are  now  preparing  to  destroy  forever  the  con- 
stitntional  independence  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  you  are  forever 
displacing  it  from  its  supremacy  as  a  co-ordinate  estate  of  the 
realm ;  and  whether  you  succeed  in  passing  your  bill  by  actually 
swamping  our  votes  by  a  batch  of  new  peers,  or  by  frightening 
a  sufficient  number  of  us  out  of  our  opinions  by  the  threat  of  one, 
—equally  you  will  have  superseded  the  triple  assent  which  the 
oonstitution  requires  to  the  enactment  of  a  valid  law,  and  have 
left  the  king  alone  with  the  delegates  of  the  populace  I' 


f»» 
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MARCH  3,  1882, 

DISFRANCmSEMKNT. 

I  AM  afraid  the  conservative  party  see  but  one  half  of  the  truth. 
The  mere  extension  of  the  franchise  is  not  the  evil  ;  I  should 
be  frlad  to  t^ee  it  frreatly  extended  ; — there  is  no  harm  in  that 
per  $c  :  tlio  iiiiscliief  is  that  the  franchise  is  nominally  extended, 
but  to  such  chisses.  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  practical  dis- 
franchisement of  all  above,  and  a  discontenting  of  all  below,  a 
favored  class  are  the  unavoidable  results. 


MAKCrl  17.  1S32. 

GENIUS    FEMLMNL  —  PIRATES. 

s  face  IS  almost  the  only  exception  I  know  to  the  ob- 
servation, that  somethiuir  femiiune — not  ejfetnitiate,  mind — is 
discoverable  in  the  countenances  of  all  men  of  genius.  Look  at 
the  face  oi*  old  Ikimpier.  a  rough  sailor,  but  a  man  of  exquisite 
uuud.  How  soli  IS  the  air  ol  his  countenance,  how  delicate  the 
shape  ol"  ]\\<  toii;plos  ! 


I  tinnk  n  very  absurd  and  misplaced  to  call  Raleigh  and  Drake, 
and  01  hers  of  our  naval  iu  roe?  ol  Elizabeths  age.  pirates.  Xo 
luau  IS  a  pii\:'t'.  \\\\\e><  his  coniemjK^ranes  agree  to  call  him  so. 
Drake  said.  '  The  subjeets  (>f  the  King  of  Spain  have  done  their 
be>t  to  rum  mv  couutrv  ;  tr^^n.  1  \\iil  tr\"  to  ruin  the  King  of 
Spams  oouutry."  AVouId  it  U'.t  In?  silly  to  call  the  Argonauts 
pirates  m  our  sense  of  tiie  word  ; 


MARCH  >.  l--e. 


A^Tl.ol  v>.  Y M  <  iitMY 


1?  :s  e.ir'.eus  to  mark  h.n\-  iustineiively  the  reason  has  alwij» 
pe:uted  o'it  to  men  the  v/.timate  end  of  the  vanoiis  sciences,  and 
h^  w  iKiiiud.atelv  ar.erward  ihev  have  set  to  work,  like  children. 
to  realire  that  end  by  made-quate   means       Xow  thej  ipp]i<»d  to 


ftbflir  appecitflft.  now  -sa  zhmz  pibsimtfw  mw  id  -^ar  itaa^v  iww 
to  the  gndenranirTTg.  m:  Ij^f^j  "r  "rii;  ji3zi:i.-t»  ^msiL  itp-JL 
There  is  ma  doahc  bar  'jlli  ucr:u:£7'  :£  srme  sr:  ir  loifr  "w^nilii 
be  the  Letf  acaiev^szoLi  :l  j£r7iii.*ci7  "Uisr:  zhik  le  Kiiazziiral 
lelataaiis  between.  "Lie  smeo  Z2ts  L:Efp3ux  tc  -Jiisr  sLUX-TaiiiA 
eempszcd  tritli  dui  cc  ;ait*ir  VjSSLSiXH  ji  3i:r.  sonuuf  .nisianriRf 
but  thii.  sbccura.  is  :*  ^wtn.  zi^jiLrT  xmi  xurtnaeunz&'r  «sif]i.  jfti 
unmediasely  to  iiciantt^j^xr.  ig  uii  ."Jxer  naueode.  Su  ijiiusczj 
is  the  thecretii;  *ni£  :t  zhtscuszrr  .  -Jrtnrf  2t:aK  2«  x  rsrcizanL  -iv 

was  tamed  xq  ^he  »-rfT>  t  r  :c  jnr:[i£  i^*  sLl'iTf. 


3Ll3j:h  •■:   :j:ii 


I  Have  heard  bat  rare  irrna-ii'-i  :f  irj  w-i^-  xi-f-'wii  =i 
TOT  of  pasciDg  this  Rsi-inau.  B.ll  ir.d  :i-iT  ir-  li  Hirstarof  *±is 
— 1.  We  will  blow  j*:t^  crxin*  :■:::  if  yra  dec*':  pass  ::  :  2.  We 
will  drag  yoa  thrrush  a  h.rsepirc-i  it'  yic  dec''  pajB  h  : — and 
there  is  a  good  d^ol  ct  ::r^-f  :a  b::h. 

Talk  to  me  of  voar  prfvcl-^i  cr>U  *  5t:iir!  A  Turcrcos  zqt- 
eminent  would  in  caf  m:c:h  ^rhioze  all : he  data  rcr  year  reason- 
ing. Would  you  have  m*  believe  that  the  events  cf  this  wodd 
axe  fastened  to  a  revclvio^  cvcLe  with  God  at  one  end  and  the 
dsTil  at  the  other,  and  that  the  devil  is  now  uppermost !  Are 
yoa  a  Christian,  and  talk  about  a  crisis  in  that  fatalistic  sense  ! 


MARCH  31.  1S32. 


jonr,  CMAF.  m.  VIM.  4 — dictatios  axd  i2«sriaAno5— gnosis — wiw  nsr. 

CAXOX. 

I  CEKTACnLT  Understand  the  li  imol»alaoiyv^at,  in  the  second 
chapter*  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  as  having  aliquid  imrrpationis 
in  it — a  mild  reproof  from  Jesus  to  Mary  for  interfering  in  his 
ministerial  acts  by  requests  on  her  own  account.  I  do  not  think 
tl^^t^  Y^wa$  was  eTer  used  by  child  to  parent  as  a  common  modo 

•  Vsrss4. 

VOL.  VI.  R 
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of  addiesa  :  between  husband  and  tvife  it  wu  ;  but  I  c&n  not 
think  that  f^'Vi  and  yiya'  were  equivalent  tenua  in  the  month  of 
a  son  apcaking  to  his  mother.  No  part  of  the  ChristopiBdia  is 
found  in  John  or  Paul  ;  and  afler  the  haplism  there  is  no  recog- 
nition of  anymaternal  authority  in  Mary.  See  the  two  passages 
where  she  endeavors  to  get  uecess  to  him  when  he  is  preaching : 
— ■'  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  my  brother, 
and  my  sister,  and  my  mother  ;"*  and  also  the  reconiraendatioa 
of  her  to  the  care  of  John  al  the  erueifisiori. 


There  may  he  diclati&Ji  without  inspiration,  and  inspiration 
without  diclalioti ;  they  have  been  and  continue  to  be  grievously 
confounded.  Balaam  and  his  ass  were  the  passive  organs  of  dic- 
tation ;  hut  no  one,  I  suppose,  will  venture  to  call  either  of 
those  worthies  inspired.  It  is  my  profound  conviction  that  Si. 
John  and  St.  Paul  were  divinely  inspired ;  but  I  totnlly  disbelieve 
the  dictation  of  any  one  word,  sentence,  or  argument  throughout 
their  writings.  Observe,  there  was  revelation.  All  religion  ii 
revealed  ; — revealed  religion  is,  in  myjiidgment,  a  mere  pleonasm. 
Revelations  of  facts  wore  undoubtedly  made  to  the  propheB ; 
revelations  of  doctrines  were  as  undoubtedly  made  to  John  and 
Paul  ;^but  is  it  not  it  mere  matter  of  our  very  senses  that  John 
and  Paul  each  dealt  with  those  revelations,  expounded  them,  b- 
sistedon  them,  just  c^iactly  according  to  his  own  natural  Htreagth 
of  inlelloct,  iiahit  ol'  reasoning,  moral,  and  even  physical  tem- 
perament ?  We  receive  the  Looks  ascribed  to  John  and  Paul  u 
their  books  on  the  judgment  of  men  lor  whom  no  miroculoni 
judgment  is  pretended,  nay,  whom,  in  their  admission  and  rejec- 
tion of  other  books,  we  believe  to  have  erred.  Shall  we  give 
less  credence  to  John  and  Paul  themselves  ?  Surely  the  heirt 
and  soul  of  every  Christian  give  him  suflicient  assurance  that,  ii 
all  things  that  eoncerii  h'ni\  as  a  man,  the  words  that  he  reaili 
ore  spirit  and  truth,  and  could  only  proceed  from  him  who  midii 
both  heart  and  soul, — Undurstaiid  the  matter  so,  and  all  difficul- 
ty vanishes  :  you  read  without  fear,  lest  your  faith  meet  wtlh 
some  shock  from  a  passafre  here  and  there  which  you  can  not  Kc- 
oncile  with  immediate  dictation,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  with- 
out an  absurd  violence  offeTad  to  the  text.     You  read  the  Kill* 

■  Mark,  cbEp.  iii   Ter,  86. 
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■as  the  best  of  all  books,  but  still  as  a  book,  and  make  use  of  all 
the  means  and  appliances  which  learning  and  skill,  under  the 
blessiog  of  God,  can  afibrd  towards  rightly  apprehending  the 
general  sense  of  it — ^not  solicitous  to  find  out  doctrine  in  mere 
epistolary  familiarity,  or  facts  in  clear  ad  Iwminem  et  pro  tem- 
pore allusions  to  national  traditions. 


Tertnllian,  I  think,  says  he  had  seen  the  autograph  copies  of 
some  of  the  apostles*  writings.  The  truth  is,  the  ancient  church 
was  not  guided  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  genuineness  of  a  writing 
in  pronouncing  it  canonical ; — its  catholicity  was  the  test  ap- 
plied to  it.  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  epistle  of 
Barnabas  is  genuine ;  but  it  is  not  catholic ;  it  is  full  of  the 
ywwng^  though  of  the  most  simple  and  pleasing  sort.  I  think 
the  same  of  Hermas.  The  church  would  never  admit  either 
into  the  canon,  although  the  Alexandrians  always  read  the  Epis- 
tle of  Barnabas  in  their  churches  for  three  hundred  years  togeth- 
er. It  was  upwards  of  three  centuries  before  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  admitted,  and  this  on  account  of  its  yv^aig ;  at 
length,  by  help  of  the  venerable  prefix  of  St.  Paul's  name,  its 
admirers,  happily  for  us,  succeeded. 


So  little  did  the  early  bishops  and  preachers  think  their  Chris- 
tian faith  wrapped  up  in,  and  solely  to  be  learned  from,  the  New 
Testament — indeed,  can  it  be  said  that  there  was  any  such  col- 
lection for  three  himdred  years  ? — that  I  remember  a  letter  from 
*  to  a  friend  of  his,  a  bishop  in  the  East,  in  which  he  most 
evidently  speaks  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  as  of  works  of 
which  the  bishop  knew  little  or  nothing. 


APRIL  4,  1832. 

UMTA&IAXISM. 


I  MAKE  the  greatest  difference  between  ans  and  isms.  I  should 
deal  insincerely  with  you  if  I  said  that  I  thought  Unitarianism 
was  Christianity.  No  ;  as  I  believe  and  have  faith  in  the  doc- 
trine, it  is  not  the  truth  in  Jesus  Christ ;  but  God  forbid  that  I 

*  I  have  lost  the  name  which  Mr.  Coleridge  mentioQed — Ed. 
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ehould  doubt  that  you,  and  mkny  other  Unitanasa.  HH 
yourMlvea,  are,  in  a  praolical  n-uae,  "Vory  gooA  Ohnatim^  ^1 
do  not  win  heaven  by  lugic. 

By-the-bf .  wbat  Jo  you  mean  \ty  exdiuivdy  oi 
of  Uoitariaiu  ?     A»  if  Tri-UnitariaiiB  vmn  not  nee 
tariana  as  much  {paidun  Iho  illustralion)  as  an  ap] 
course  be  a  pie  1     The  sehooimen  wouid.  pcthapa.  hsTs  e 
you  Unicisis  ;  but  youi  proper  uaiue  u  Piubuitfampitta — bebenn  I 
in  the  mere  human  natuic  of  Cbhst.  I 

Upon  my  vi-onl,  if  I  may  say  so  without  oSeaec,  I  really  llunt  I 
many  foima  of  Paulhustic  Atheism  more  agreeablff  to  a 
native  mind  than  Uoitarianism  as  it  i«  profraaed  in  ti 
particular,  I  preftu'  the  Spinosistia  acheme  ioliiutvly,  7*1w  eai^ 
Socinianx  were,  to  be  sure,  meat  unaceouD table  logiciuu ;  boL 
whan  yon  had  swnllowed  their  bad  reuoning,  you  came  la  a  Jm- 
irine  on  which  (he  lieiTl,  at  least,  might  rest  for  some  support 
Thoy  adored  Jeeus  ChiiEt.  Both  LebHub  and  Faustus  Sormea 
laid  down  the  adorabilily  of  Jesus  in  slrcng  terms.  I  havi^  noik-  ^ 
inp,  you  know,  to  Jo  with  ihfir  lofric.  But  I'niiarianisni  i5,  id 
etTect,  the  worst  of  one  kind  of  Atheism,  joined  to  the  wotsi  pf 
one  kind  of  Calvinism,  like  two  assea  lied  tail  to  tail.  It  hai  no 
covenant  with  tiod  ;  and  looks  upon  prayer  as  a  sort  of  self-mM- 
netizinp — a  gelling  of  ihc  body  and  temper  into  a  certain  Ma'W, 
desirable  per  sr,  but  having  no  covcnanled  reference  to  the  Being 
to  whom  the  prayer  is  addressed. 


APRIL  6.  1S3E. 


It  is  curious  to  trace  the  operation  of  the  moral  law  of  polantr 
in  the  history  of  politics,  relipion,  ice.  WTicn  the  maximum  of 
one  tendency  has  been  atlaineJ,  there  is  no  ^adual  decrease,  but 
a  direct  transition  to  its  minimum,  till  the  opposite  tendency  hv 
attained  its  maximum  ;  and  then  yon  see  another  corresponding 
revulsion.  With  the  Restoration  came  in  all  at  once  the  mt- 
chanico-corpuBcular  philosophy,  which,  with  the  incrcaM  of 
manufactures,  trade,  and  arts,  made  every  thing  in  philo*opfay, 
religion,  and    poetry,  objective  ;    till,  at   length,  attftchm«nt  to 


mere  external  voruIL&sai  xaii  i:jrziA  rir  w  js  -narrmmL — ■-▼!Xif3L 
cmt  bant  the  Freoc^  miiizniL  uii  "vt^  '.  ttrs^  ziuni  ihsuuu^ 
immediatelr  snb^cccT-f  -w.zzi-.'i".  lit  miitf:::  t::  i...  Tut  l^icua 
of  Man.  the  SoTe7»t::s:r.:T  :c  ii*  Jmiu*.  •vtirt  Buintfir.  ljii  uintfii 
both.  We  are  do*"  I  :> '  •  f  :a  *-:i*  T.ijninir  iiiiui:  ucun.  Tnir 
Seibim  aeems  the  ".-^  p-A.:  v  ■  .• :  : .'  -ll.:  -.eoiaeii:-;  il  "Ui^  luuiiii 
mind  which  sac«rr:.«  :~*  -.-^n  \ziL*r.jufi  ii'.nj.mf  ;r  iJumiiTiif  iir 
real  objects  ani  zjsr^c;::i^  bruL-T.if.  Tinvt  ^  mr  im:  ti:  -.ir 
ministen-^exoe''':  "^'i  idz  ::  '.tt:  r*':'.  i-jTHJ^^i  unii'iir  "-utJiii — t'ui 
has  ever  giren  "^f  i  i-i:   ij.r.iTrii'.'i':  "-i.:*  j-.iur  imiEEit.  iif  ■»! 

lort  of  House  cf  C:t — iicf  :-.  t*-—  i-..L£t  i.i'  ■:.:•*  juj^i:**  ;r  pi'^en.- 
ing  this  empire  Kitrrj  i^l  *,i.;t>-  J^:  iii*7  la"*"*  ii'/iui.iiztfC  iic 
a  moment  a  witi  i  :^l.*   l  ::L>!fu:>i.  n;*:  ij-.r  u.  jiiisL 


ly:-  ii-r  ;    :<>  L^».i — ^^r  ;X  :.^"r::  l 


are  tw:-  etbz/*  :.t^-.  :t:.5  i.i;:^-  "^ijii  i^  ^no.'.u'Jiiw  tit* 
eaiec  mar  be  cjLSKti  — 1  ri:t!»t  ■■r:_,!i.  ^jr-iix  i-ici  :rrti-XBC 
living  beings.  ar.i  inzi  ".it  !  :■:  _l  -.iriiL  i>iii  -pi-.^m  *-:_■. c-t  u  r: 
were,  into  lie  lize  izir-'n^  .z.  —;::■_  ".i:t  :*-:::•:.  :•-.  'r.^^zzLi^..^^. — 
such  as  sn:alj-p:x  i;.i  :i.^::.5.t-*  7it*^  :ev:n;T  t.:  :V.c:j*rtr-j'.a"-*jf 
wiih  the  hali:  tui  r. r-:—  :al:  -irv  u-^  rxj-^.r  r*i!»\Tei  ^-nv?*' 
2.  Those  wLIrh  =:r'::r  :"::il  frii  :rri..-  T.e:  :_•  .^.rrLi-r*! 
matter,  an i  vrii: ?*::  ri. it  :e   :•:-.:: t i 1 1 : ^ :i    :.-_  1 1 r  -.it  t-v: t  ".if ttl 

Yon  may  have  pi&->i  a  nrr-i-:  pni  a  h-.;r£rei  •.i:rr*s  'w-,:br-t 
injury;  you  happen  ::  yi-^s  ::  ariin.  :n  Lrw  Fjir.:*  and  chilj*4. 
precisely  at  the  mome-.::  : :  \h^  exr  iT'SiTn  c:"  :he  ras  :  it*  malaria 
strikef  on  the  cntanecus.  cr  venosrlmiular  svr.esn.  and  drives  the 
blood  from  the  surface  ;  the  shiver: c?  nt  comes  en.  tiil  the  mus- 
culo-aiterial  irritability  reacts,  and  :hen  the  ho:  nt  succeeds  :  and, 
imles  bark  or  arsenic — particularly  bark,  because  it  is  a  bitter  as 
well  as  a  tonic — be  applie<l  to  strengrthen  the  veno-glandular.  and 
to  moderate  the  musculo-arterial.  svstem.  a  man  may  have  the 
ague  for  thirty  years  together. 

But  if,  instead  of  being  cxpostM  to  tho  solitar>'  malaria  of  a 
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pond,  a  man,  travelling  through  the  Pontine  Marshes,  pennits  his 
animal  energies  to  flag,  and  surrenders  himself  to  the  dro'wsinesa 
which  generally  attacks  him,  then  blast  upon  blast  strikes  upon 
the  cutaneous  system,  and  passes  through  it  to  the  musculo-arte- 
rial,  and  so  completely  overpowers  the  latter,  that  it  can  not  re- 
act, and  the  man  dies  at  once,  instead  of  only  catching  an  ague. 


There  are  three  factors  of  the  operation  of  an  epidemic,  or  at- 
mospheric disease.  The  first  and  principal  one  is  the  predisposed 
state  of  the  body  ;  secondly,  the  specific  virus  in  the  atmosphere; 
and,  thirdly,  the  accidental  circumstances  of  weather,  locality. 
food,  occupation,  kc.  Against  the  second  of  these  we  are  power- 
less ;  its  nature,  causes,  and  sympathies  are  too  subtle  for  our 
senses  to  find  data  to  go  upon.  Against  the  first,  medicine  may 
act  profitably.  Against  the  third,  a  wise  and  sagacious  medical 
police  ought  to  be  adopted ;  but,  above  all,  let  ever}''  man  act 
like  a  Christian,  in  all  charity,  and  love,  and  brotherly  kindness, 
and  sincere  reliance  on  God's  merciful  providence. 


Quarantine  can  not  keep  out  an  atmospheric  disease  ;  but  it 
can,  and  does  always,  increase  the  predisposing  causes  of  its  re- 
ception. 


APIML  10,   1832. 


HARMONY. 


Ai.L  harmony  is  founded  on  a  relation  to  rest — on  relative  rest- 
Take  a  metallic  plate,  and  strew  sand  on  it  ;  sound  a  harmonic 
chord  over  the  sand,  and  tlie  grains  will  whirl  about  in  circles, 
and  other  geometrical  iigures,  all,  as  it  were,  depending  on  some 
point  of  sand  relatively  at  rest.  Sound  a  discord,  and  ever}' grain 
will  whisk  about  without  any  order  at  all,  in  no  figures,  and  with 
no  points  of  rest. 

The  clerisy  of  a  nation,  that  is,  its  learned  men,  whether  poets, 
or  philosophers,  or  scholars,  are  these  points  of  relative  rest. 
There  could  be  no  order,  no  harmonv  of  the  whole,  without  them. 
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APRIL  21,  18S8. 


'here  have  been  three  silent  revolutionfi  in  England  : — first, 
m  the  professions  fell  off  from  the  church ;  secondly,  when 
rature  fell  off  from  the  professions ;  and,  thirdly,  when  the 
0  fell  off  from  literature. 


Common  phrases  are,  as  it  were,  so  stereotyped  now  by  con- 
tional  use,  that  it  is  really  much  easier  to  write  on  the  ordi- 
y  politics  of  the  day  in  the  common  newspaper  style,  than  it 
0  make  a  good  pair  of  shoes.  An  apprentice  has  as  much  to 
rn  now  to  be  a  shoemaker  as  ever  he  had  ;  but  an  ignorant 
comb,  with  a  competent  want  of  honesty,  may  Tery  efiectirely 
!ld  a  pen  in  a  newspaper  office,  with  infinitely  less  pains  and 
paration  than  were  necessary  formerly. 


APRIL  23,  1832. 

QZSICB  or  THE  SPANISH   AXD   ITALIASB — TIOO— €FDro«A. 

The  genius  of  the  Spanish  people  is  exquisitely  subtle,  without 
Dg  at  all  acute  ;  hence  there  is  so  much  humor  and  so  little 
;  in  their  literature.  The  genius  of  the  Italians,  on  the  oon- 
ry,  is  acute,  profound,  and  sensual,  but  not  subtle  ;  hence, 
at  they  think  to  be  humorous  is  merely  witty. 


To  estimate  a  man  like  Vice,  or  any  great  man  who  has  made 
roveries  and  committed  errors,  you  ought  to  say  to  yourself : — 
[e  did  so  and  so  in  the  year  1690,  a  Papist,  at  Naples.  Now, 
tat  would  he  not  have  done  if  he  had  lived  now,  and  could 
re  availed  himself  of  all  our  vast  acquisitions  in  physical 


?nce  : 


After  the  Scienza  Xuam,  read  Spinosa,  De  Monarchia  ez 
Honis  prascnpto*  They  differed— Vico  in  thinking  that  lo- 
ty  tended  to  monarchy;   Spinosa  in  thinking  it  tended  to 

*  Trsetatos  PoUtici,  e.  vL 


democracy.  Now,  Spinosa's  ideal  democracy  yras  realized  hy  x 
coDtemporEiTy — ^not  iii  a  natioQ,  for  that  a  impoaaible,  bat  in  a 
sect — I  mean  by  Geo^e  Fox  and  hia  Qjitken.* 


APKIL  M.  ISSa, 


Colors  may  be  best  cxpresed  by  a  heptad.  the  largest  p> 
ble  formula  for  things  finite,  as  the  pentad  in  th«  smallest poKiblf 
form.  Indeed,  the  heptad  of  things  finite  is  in  aU  ra^es  reduciblf 
to  the  pentad.  The  udorabie  tetractys,  or  tetrnd.  is  the  fbttnuii 
of  God  ;  which  again  is  reducible  into,  and  is,  ia  reality,  th« 
tame  with,  the  Trinity.     Take  colors  thus  : — 


I  vi  V*U#«  -Ort:v< 


The  destruction  of  JernBalcm  is  the  only  subject  now  remaui 
ing  for  an  epic  poem  ;    a,  subject  which,  like  Miltoa'i  Fall  of 

•  SpinoMdied  in  187 J;  Foi  in  1681.— iai 

f  I  trust  thistouFboftlie/w/ar  logic  Trill  uot  frigbleo  th«  gviMnl  nwlw 
Tlifl  students  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  latter  worlm  ara  famiiiar  enoogh  -with  il 
and  the  scheme  ia  as  «iinp\e  u  '\\.  u  ^w&uVitvi,  ud  »>m(T«heiuirF. — SJ, 
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ICan,  sboiild  interest  all  Christendom,  as  the  Homeric  War  of 
Troy  interested  all  Greece.  There  would  be  difficulties,  as  there 
are  in  all  subjects  ;  and  they  must  be  mitigated  and  thrown  into 
the  shade,  as  Milton  has  done  with  the  numerous  difficulties  in 
the  Paradise  Lost.  But  there  would  be  a  greater  assemblage  of 
grandeur  and  splendor  than  can  now  be  found  in  any  other 
theme.  As  for  the  old  mythology,  incredtdus  odi ;  and  yet 
there  must  be  a  mythology,  or  a  gt^ost-mythology,  for  an  epic 
poem.  Here  there  would  be  the  completion  of  the  prophecies — 
the  termination  of  the  first  revealed  national  religion  under  the 
Tiolent  assault  of  Paganism,  itself  the  immediate  forerunner  and 
OMiditioa  of  the  spread  of  a  revealed  mundane  religion ;  and  then 
yoa  would  haTe  the  character  of  the  Roman  and  the  Jew,  and 
the  awfulness,  the  completeness,  the  justice.  I  schemed  it  at 
twenty-five  ;  but,  alas  !  venturum  expectat. 


APRIL  29,  1832. 

vox  POFULI,  VOX  DXI — BLACK. 


I  NEVER  said  that  the  vox  populi  was  of  course  the  vox  Dei, 
It  may  be ;  but  it  may  be,  and  with  equal  probability,  a  priori, 
vox  Diaboli.  That  the  voice  of  ten  millions  of  men  calling  for 
the  same  thing  is  a  spirit,  I  believe  ;  but  whether  that  be  a 
spirit  of  heaven  or  hell,  I  can  only  know  by  trying  the  thing 
called  for  by  the  prescript  of  reason  and  God's  will. 


Black  is  the  negation  of  color  in  its  greatest  energy.  Without 
lustre,  it  indicates  or  represents  vacuity,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
dark  mouth  of  a  cavern ;  add  lustrcr  and  it  will  represent  the 
highest  degree  ef  solidity,  as  in  a  polished  ebony  box. 

In  finite  forms  there  is  no  real  and  absolute  identity.  God 
alone  is  identity.  In  the  former,  the  prothesis  is  a  bastard  pro- 
thesis,  a  quasi  identity  only. 
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APRIL  80,  1882. 

A6GILL   AND   DE  FOE. 

I   KNOW  no  genuine   Saxon  English  superior  to   Asgiirs.     I 
think  his  and  De  Foe's  irony  often  finer  than  Swift's. 


MAY  1,  1832. 

HORXE  TOOKE FOX  AND  PITT. 


HoRNE  Tooke's  advice  to  the  Friends  of  the  People  was  pro- 
found : — "  If  you  wisli  to  be  powerful,  pretend  to  be  powerful." 


Fox  and  Pitt  constantly  played  into  each  other's  hands.  Mr. 
Stewart  of  the  Courier,  a  very  knowing  person,  soon  found  out 
the  gross  lies  and  impostures  of  that  club  as  to  its  numbers,  and 
told  Fox  so.  Yet,  instead  of  disclaiming  them  and  exposing  the 
pretence,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  Fox  absolutely  exaggerated 
their  numbers  and  sinister  intentions  ;  and  Pitt,  who  also  knew 
the  lie,  took  him  at  his  word,  and  argued  against  him  trium- 
phantly on  his  own  premisses. 

Fox's  (lallicism,  too,  was  a  treasury  of  weapons  to  Pitt.  He 
could  never  conceive  the  French  right  without  making  the  Eng- 
lish wrontr.      Ah  !   I  romenilicr — 

it  v<\'i.l  niv  soul  (o  sec 


So  crraii'l  ;i<':lu?o.  so  prtnid  a  realm 
With  (n)os«'  and  ({oofly  at  the  helm  ; 
Who  lonu^  ti<^o  liad  falln  asunder 
But  for  tli<'Ii-  rivals"  ha>er  l^luudor. 
The  coward  whine  and  Fienchified 
Slaver  and  slaiiL:  of  the  other  side! 


M.\Y  L\   IS 32. 


noUNFR. 


I  CAN  not  say  that  1  thought  Mr.  Horner  a  man  of  genius.  H« 
seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  those  men  who  have  not  very  extendi 
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nundB,  but  who  know  what  they  know  Tery  well — shallow 
gtreamB,  and  dear  because  they  are  shallow.  There  was  great 
goodness  about  him. 


MAY  8,  1882. 

ADIAPHOai — CmZEXS  AXD  CHKIBTIAm. 


IB  one  of  those  men  who  go  far  to  shake  my  faith  in  a 

future  state  of  existence  :  I  mean,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
knowing  where  to  place  him.  I  could  not  bear  to  roast  him ;  he 
is  not  so  bad  as  all  that  comes  to  :  but  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  hare  to  sit  down  with  such  fellow  in  the  very  lowest  pot-house 
of  hearen,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  belief  of  that  place 
being  a  place  of  happiness  for  me. 


In  two  points  of  view,  I  reverence  man ;  first,  as  a  citizen,  a 
part  of^  or  in  order  to,  a  nation  ;  and  secondly,  as  a  Christian. 
If  men  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  a  mere  aggregation 
of  individual  bipeds,  who  acknowledge  no  national  unity,  nor  be- 
lieve with  me  in  Christ,  I  have  no  more  personal  sympathy  with 
them  than  with  the  dust  beneath  my  feet. 


MAY  21,  1832. 

FBOFBBOS  FAMK — ^KNOUSH  0OX8TITDTION — DEXOCaAOT — Xn.TO!r  AUD  SnnfKT. 


Professor  Park  talks*  about  its  being  very  doubtful  whether 
the  constitution  described  by  Blackstone  ever  in  fact  existed.  In 
the  same  manner,  I  suppose,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  moon 
is  made  of  green  cheese,  or  whether  the  souls  of  Welshmen, 
do,  in  point  of  fact,  go  to  heaven  on  the  backs  of  mites.     Black- 

*  In  his  ''Dogmas  of  the  CoDstitutioo,  four  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  the  Constitution,  delivered  at  the  King's  College,  London,"  1882. 
Lecture  L  There  was  a  stiffhess,  and  an  occasional  unoouthness  in  Profea- 
for  Pto'k's  style ;  but  his  two  works,  the  one  just  mentioned,  and  his  "  Con- 
tre-Projet  to  the  Humphreysian  Code,"  are  full  of  original  views  and  vigor- 
o>us  reasonings.  To  those  who  wished  to  see  the  profession  of  the  law  as- 
sume a  more  scientifie  character  than  for  the  most  part  it  has  hitherto  done 
in  Kngland,  the  early  death  of  John  Jamea  Fnk  wasa  very  great  losa— JBi 
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Stone's  was  the  age  of  shallow  law.  Monarchy,  aristocracy,  and 
democracy,  as  such,  exclude  each  the  other :  but  if  the  elements 
are  to  interpenetrate,  how  absurd  to  call  a  lump  of  sugar,  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  and  carbon!  nay,  to  take  three  lumps,  and  call  the 
first,  hydrogen  ;  the  second,  oxygen ;  and  the  third,  carbon  I 
Don't  you  see  that  each  is  in  all,  and  all  in  each  ? 

The  democracy  of  England,  before  the  Reform  BiU,  was,  where 
it  ought  to  be,  in  the  corporations,  the  vestries,  the  joint-stock 
companies,  &c.  The  power,  in  a  democracy,  is  in  focal  points, 
without  a  centre  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  such  democratical  power 
is  strong,  the  strength  of  the  central  government  ought  to  be  in- 
tense— otherwise  the  nation  will  fall  to  pieces. 

We  have  just  now  incalculably  increased  the  democratical  ac- 
tion of  the  people,  and,  at  the  same  time,  weakened  the  execu- 
tive power  of  the  government. 

It  was  the  error  of  Milton,  Sidney,  and  others  of  that  age,  to 
think  it  possible  to  construct  a  purely  aristocratical  government, 
defecated  of  all  passion,  and  ignorance,  and  sordid  motive.  The 
truth  is,  such  a  government  would  be  weak  from  its  utter  want 
of  sympathy  with  the  people  to  be  governed  by  it. 


MAY  25,   18n'2. 

1)K  VI   MINIMOraM IIAIINKMANX LLTIIER. 

Mercury  strongly  illustrates  llie  tlieory  Je  vi  7ninimorum. 
Divide  five  grains  mlo  lirty  doses,  and  they  may  poison  you  inre- 
trievably.  I  don't  believe  in  all  tliat  Hahnemann  says;  but  he 
is  a  fine  fellow,  and,  like  most  Germans,  is  not  altogether  wrong, 
and  like  them  also,  is  never  altoirether  ritrht. 


Six  volumes  of  translated  selections  from  Luther's  works,  tw 
being  from  his  Letters,  would  be  a  delii^htful  work.  The  trans- 
lator should  he  a  man  deeply  imbued  with  his  Bible,  ^\^th  the 
English  writers  from  Henry  the  Seventh  to  Edward  the  Sixth, 
the  Scotch  divines  oi'  the  IGth  century,  and  with  the  old  racy 
Geririan.* 

*  Mr.  Coleridge  waa  fond  of  pr^^ssiiitj:  this  proj»8ed  publicatioD ;— " I 
can  scarcely  conceive,"  lie  says  iu  The  Friend,  "a  more  delightful  volnm* 
than  mi^ht  be  made  from  Luther's  letters,  egpeeially  thoee  that  were  writ- 
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Wugo  de  Saint  "^ctor,*  Luther's  fayorite  diyine,  was  a  wonder- 
fid  man,  who,  in  the  12th  century,  the  juhilant  age  of  papal  do- 
minion, nursed  the  lamp  of  Platonic  mysticism  in  the  spirit  of 
the  moft  refined  Christianity. 


JUNE  9,  1832. 

STMPAXHr  or  OLD  GREEK  AND  LATIN  WITH  ENOUBH — ^BOICAN  MIXD — WAR. 

Ip  yon  take  Sophocles,  Catullus,  Lucretius,  the  better  parts  of 
Cicero,  and  so  on,  you  may,  with  just  two  or  three  exceptions, 
azinng  out  of  the  difierent  idioms  as  to  cases,  translate  page  afVer 
page  into  good  mother  English,  word  by  word,  without  altering 
the  Older ;  but  you  can  not  do  so  with  Virgil  or  Tibullus  ;  if  yon 
attempt  it  you  will  make  nonsense. 


There  is  a  remarkable  power  of  the  picturesque  in  the  frag- 
ments we  have  of  Ennius,  Actius,  and  other  very  old  Roman 
writers.     This  vivid  manner  was  lost  in  the  Augustan  age. 


Muoh  as  the  Romans  owed  to  Greece  in  the  beginning,  while 
their  mind  was,  as  it  were,  tuning  itself  to  an  after-efibrt  of  its 
own  music,  it  suffered  more  in  proportion  by  the  influence  of 
Greek  Uteraturd  subsequently,  when  it  was  already  mature,  and 
ought  to  have  worked  for  itself  It  then  became  a  superfetation 
upon,  and  not  an  ingredient  in,  the  national  character.  With 
the  exception  of  the  stem  pragmatic  historian  and  the  moral  sat- 
irist, it  left  nothing  original  to  the  Latin  Muse.f 


from  the  Wsrieborg,  if  they  were  translated  in  the  simple,  sinewy, 
idiomatie,  hearty  mother  tongue  of  the  original.  A  difficult  task  I  admits 
and  soaroely  possible  for  any  man,  however  great  his  talents  in  other  re- 
■peets,  whoee  (ayorite  reading  has  not  lain  among  the  Elnglish  writers  from 
Edward  the  Sixth  to  Charles  the  First."*  I.  p.  180,  XL^Ed. 

*  This  celebrated  man  was  a  Flemmg,  and  a  member  of  the  Augustinian 
Society  of  St  Victor.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1142,  aged  forty-four.  Hb  age 
eoDiidered,  it  is  sufficient  praise  for  him  that  Protestants  and  Romanists 
both  ekim  him  for  their  own  on  the  subject  of  transulwtantiation. — ISd 

t  Perhaps  it  left  letter-writing  also.  Eyen  if  the  Platonic  epistles  are 
taken  as  genuine,  which  Mr.  Coleridge,  to  my  surprise,  was  inclined  to 
bdiere,  they  can  hardly  interfere,  I  think,  with  the  uniqueness  of  the  tmlj 
ineomparable  collections  from  the  correspondenoe  of  Gioero  and  PUny^ — M 
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A  nation  to  be  great,  ought  to  be  compressed  in  its  increment 
by  nations  more  civilized  than  itself — as  Greece  by  Persia  ;  and 
Rome  by  Etruria,  the  Italian  states,  and  Carthage.  I  remember 
Commodore  Decatur  saying  to  me  at  Malta,  that  he  deplored  the 
occupation  of  Louisiana  by  the  United  States,  and  cashed  that 
province  had  been  possessed  by  England.  He  thought  that  if 
the  United  States  got  hold  of  Canada  by  conquest  or  cession,  the 
last  chance  of  his  country  becoming  a  great  compact  nation  would 
be  lost. 


War  in  republican  Rome  was  the  offspring  of  its  intense  aris- 
tocracy of  spirit,  and  stood  to  the  state  in  lieu  of  trade.  As  long 
as  there  was  any  thing  ab  extra  to  conquer,  the  state  advanced ; 
when  nothing  remained  but  what  was  Roman,  then,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  civil  war  began. 


JUNE  10,  1832. 

CHARM  FOR  CRAMP. 


WiiEN'  1  was  a  little  boy  at  the  Blue-coat  School,  there  was  a 
charm  for  one's  foot  when  asleep  ;  and  I  believe  it  had  been  in 
tlie  school  since  its  foundation,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 
The  march  of  intellect  has  probably  now  exploded  it.  It  ran 
thus : — 

Foot!  r»..t :  foot :  i^  ta^t  u>k-<-p: 

Thumlt !  thuinl'!  tlinmli!  in  •^{•iiile  we  steep ; 

Cros?rs  llireo  \v..'  make  !•>  t^ase  u?, 

Two  for  the  liucv.--.  uii'i  on,/  f.^r  Christ  Jesus! 

And  the  same  charm  served  for  a  cramp  in  the  leg,  with  the  fol- 

lowinir  substitution  ;  — 

Tlio  d».  vil  is  \\\v\'Z  a  kuol  in  my  le^r; 
Mark.  Luko.  and  .I.'lm.  unloose  it.  I  beg! — 

And  really,  upon  gettnii:  out  of  bed.  where  the  cramp  most  fre- 
qiuntly  oecnrred.  pres-in£r  tlie  sole  of  the  fc>ot  on  the  cold  floor, 
and  then  repeatuiLT  tiiis  charm  with  the  acts  conlicurative  there- 
wyc^w  }irescril>ed.  1  can  saiely  atiirm.  that  I  do  not  remember  in 
instance  m  ^vhloh  the  cramp  did  not  go  away  in  a  fe"w  leooiidi. 
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I  dioald  not  wonder  if  it  were  equally  good  for  a  stitch  in  the 
;  but  I  can  not  say  I  ever  tried  it  for  that. 


JULY  7, 1832. 

: — ^M7AL.  NEUTER  PLURAL,  AND  VERB  SINGULAR — THETA. 


It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  language  more  perfect  than 
the  Greek.  If  you  compare  it  with  the  modern  European 
tangoes,  in  the  points  of  the  position  and  relative  bearing  of  the 
Towels  and  consonants  on  each  other,  and  of  the  variety  of  ter- 
minations, it  is  incalculably  before  all  in  the  former  particulars, 
and  only  equalled  in  the  last  by  the  German.  But  it  is  in  variety 
of  teixnination  alone  that  the  German  surpasses  the  other  modem 
langoages  as  to  sound ;  for,  as  to  position,  nature  seems  to  have 
dropped  an  acid  into  the  language  when  a-forming,  which  cur- 
dled the  vowels,  and  made  all  the  consonants  flow  together. 
The  Spanish  is  excellent  for  variety  of  termination ;  the  Italian, 
in  this  particular,  the  most  deficient.  Italian  prose  is  excessively 
monotonous. 


It  is  very  natural  to  have  a  dual,  duaHty  being  a  conception 
quite  distinct  from  plurality.  Most  very  primitive  languages 
have  a  dual,  as  the  Greek,  Welsh,  and  the  native  Chilese,  as  you 
will  see  in  the  Abb6  Raynal. 

The  neuter  plural  governing,  as  they  call  it,  a  verb  singular  is 
one  of  the  many  instances  in  Greek  of  Uie  inward  and  metaphysio 
grammar  resisting  successfully  the  tyranny  of  formal  grammar. 
In  truth,  there  may  be  multeity  in  things  ;  but  there  can  only  be 
plurality  in  persons. 

Observe  also  that,  in  fact,  a  neuter  noun  in  Greek  has  no  real 
nominative  case,  though  it  has  a  formal  one,  that  is  to  say,  the 
same  word  with  the  accusative.  The  reason  is — a  thing  has  no 
subjectivity,  or  nominative  case  :  it  exists  only  as  an  object  in  the 
aocnsafive  or  oblique  case. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  the  Germans  should  not  have  retained 
or  assumed  the  two  beautifully  discriminated  sounds  of  the  soil 
and  hard  theta ;  as  in,  thy  thoftghts — the  thin  etJier  that,  &o. 
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How  particularly  fine  the  hard  theta  is  in  an  English  tennina- 
tion,  as  in  that  grand  word — Death — for  which  the  Germans 
gutturize  a  sound  that  puts  you  in  mind  of  nothing  but  a  loath- 
some toad. 


JULY  8,  1832. 

TALENTED. 

I  REGRET  to  see  that  vile  and  barbarous  vocable  talented, 
stealing  out  of  the  newspapers  into  the  leading  reviews  and  most 
respectable  publications  of  the  day.  "Why  not  shillinged,  far- 
thingefL  tc))pcncc(L  &:c.  ?  The  formation  of  a  participle  passive 
from  a  noiiu  is  a  license  that  nothing  but  a  very  peculiar  fehcity 
can  excuse.  If  mere  convenience  is  to  justify  such  attempts  upon 
the  idiom,  you  can  not  stop  till  the  language  becomes,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  corrupt.  Most  of  these  pieces  of  slang 
come  from  America. ^^ 


Never  take  an  iambus  as  a  Christian  name.  A  trochee,  or 
tribrach,  will  do  very  well.  Edith  and  Rothaf  are  my  favorite 
names  for  women. 


JULY  y,  1832. 

HOMER — VALCKENAER. 


I  HAVE  the  firmest  conviction  tliat  Homer  is  a  mere  traditional 
synonyme  witli,  or  iifjure  for,  the  Iliad.  Y"ou  can  not  conceive 
for  a  moment  any  thing  about  the  poet,  as  you  call  him,  apart 
from  that  poem.  DiHorenre  in  men  there  was  in  degree,  but  not 
in  kind  :  one  man  was,  perhai)s,  a  better  poet  than  another;  but 
lie  was  a  })oct  upon  the  ^^anie  groiuid  and  with  the  same  feelings 
as  tlie  rest. 

The  want  uf  adverbs  in  the  Iliad  is  very  characteristic.    With 

*  Thrv  <1«>;  and  I  ilar*'  f^ay,  sinoe  Mr.  Washington  Irving'a  "Tour  oo  the 
I'rairi»s. " — tho  ))(.'st  Kni^'lisb,  iipc»u  the  whole,  he  has  yet  written, — wt  ihiH 
have  "  fiHntuatc'  iti  next  year's  Annuals,  ite. — Ed. 

f  Rotha  is  a  beautiful  name  indeed,  and  now  finding  its  way  BOfiUiwvd 
from  the  lovely  stream  from  which  it  was  taken. — Ed. 
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more  admlM  there  woold  hare  been  soene  wbrgetiy.sw  nr  mib 

^  m  « 

tirity  would  hare  made  them. 

The  Greeks  were  then  just  oa  the  r^srst  :t  '^  'inmair  'j.n. 
of  indiTidnality. 

Yalckenaer's  treatise  oa  the  iiiten>ou:;na  'st  "Jne  ''Ijumt:*  ^n 
the  later  Jew*  and  earlv  Christians  is  w<»i.  v:Ttii  t-hzt  serua^  u 
a  scholar  and  critic* 


JULY  :»  !•.]* 

1  HIVE  read  all  the  iim-.-zs  hifxre*.  md.  I  h^Lrr*  ir.r:>t  h: 
toiy  of  every  coxintry  an-i  ca:;:ri  •./!*:  :.«  rr  -yT*?  *xjp-fefi     ots  I 
never  did  so  for  the  ilon  it*sl:  xa  i  jv.tt.     Tji-t  ".-.-.t  m.jlj  .Jivtr- 

esting  to  me  was  the  pnncipi-r*  :•:  *::•*  rr'.'.T-ni  :>,r:.  is:j: '.i'ziTjttt 

hy,  the  facts. t     After  I  had  z^'un  zz.j  ir.:ir-i.t?*   I  f.'V'j  z-^iitf- 

•  I  eoofew  I  do  not  kn^."¥'  xLIiii  --.f  *.!-:  i-vi^r-.--*  ▼•,■.**-.*  .f  -._t  *;;'!#^ti:u; 
fcholar  Mr.  Colerxd^':  t^ikojl^.  TVi-r."-:  i^  -■.',.  : .  :../  r-r:^.'..  -.•-.  .r..  i_-t  •..•-a.-*% 
of  VaickeoAer's  bturing  4::>^ha  *.;'.l*i  :a  Vr^f.  iiz'tt.^^  '.i.'*'.  x.-^  .c>«  '.f  *."¥ , 
vhidi  might  compreh':i>i  th-*  *:r:JT^':.  I  '.»:^-rT-:  -^^  •^.^r  'wf  ::j^v  .^  Vau:k- 
eoaer*!  oompMiti>>cu  r^maia  *ii.;.-.:'.^Li^-:ti — £'/. 

t  **Tbe  tni€  orim  of  L'ir;jis  -cT^t.*.-  U  s-^  li:*'*  !i.«c*p*:'.ir  -/  tea.':  kivl 
of  evidence  which  om  ^'imc^l  ■.-ir  '"•:!:t:  .  *<-  ziacr  »r*  '.L*  iirf-i-'-.inz  5if»*i 
whidi,  in  erery  cycle  or  ^Llip^.*  of '!J.a£z*r».  sj.iiifj  •.&■?  rL»;,*:.E.  *•:*:■►£:  hy  *i* 
firtt  projection;  and  er^ry  a^*  Lis.  * t  i-xr.z.^  '.'.  LSd  :\i  -j-bz,  .^r'ric^sas- 
eca,  which  render  paat  exp^rir:::*  n-/  I.^r-:-  app-^a?.!*  v.,  '.Lr  pr»«-:s.:  oa** ; 
that  there  will  never  be  wat *:::::;  at'Tfrr*.  a^i  rij.'Aiir.vc*.  aid  «p«i'/rLi 
flatteries  of  hope,  to  p<r§'iad.»  anl  p*rr»l^  ir^  goTrrttm^a?  tF-at  tL*  h;**orT 
of  the  paat  is  inapplicable  t<j  rAf^tr  oa.**^.  A^i  rf>  ^v::.  !>:r.  if  "x-r  rr:^]  Li»tory 
for  the  fikcta,  instead  of  r^aiiin-^  it  f  ^r  tb*>'  «ak*»  of  the  fft.n<:ral  principlea. 
which  are  to  the  (SkIs  as  th«  nx^t  and  «ap  >(  a  tr<<  t<>  it*  It^aves:  and  no 
wooder  if  historr  bo  rea^J  should  find  a  danL'^rous  rival  in  uov<rU  *.  nar,  if 
the  latter  should  be  preferred  to  the  f'^rmer.  on  the  eoore  even  of  probabil- 
ity. I  weU  remember  that,  when  the  examples  of  firmer  Ja(\»biu5,  as  Julius 
Cesar,  Cromwell,  and  the  like,  wore  adduwd  in  France  and  I-ji&;Innd.  at  the 
eoromencement  of  the  French  consulate,  it  was  ridiculetl  as  peilantry  and 
pedant's  ignorance  to  fear  a  repetition  of  usurpwition  and  military  despotism 
at  the  close  of  the  enlightened  eighteenth  etnturt/ !  Even  so  in  the  very  dawn 
of  th«  late  tempestuous  day.  when  the  revolutinns  of  Corey ra,  the  pn>scrip- 
tions  of  the  reformers  Marius,  Caesar,  d'o..  and  tlic  direful  olTei'tA  of  the  level- 
ling tenets  in  the  peasants*  war  in  Germany  (dilTcrenceil  from  the  tenets  of 
the  first  French  constitution  only  by  the  mo<le  of  wortliug  them,  the  figursa 
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ally  left  the  facts  to  take  care  of  themselves.  I  never  could 
remember  any  passages  in  books,  or  the  particulars  of  events, 
except  in  the  gross.  I  can  refer  to  them.  To  be  sure,  I  must  be 
a  (liiForent  sort  of  man  from  Herder,  who  once  was  seriously 
annoyed  with  himself,  because,  in  recounting  the  pedigree  of 
some  German  royal  or  electoral  family,  he  missed  some  one  of 
those  worthies  and  could  not  recall  the  name. 


Schmidt*  was  a  Romanist ;  but  I  have  generally  found  him 
candid,  as  indeed  almost  all  the  Austrians  are.  They  are  what 
is  called  good  Catholics,  but,  like  our  Charles  the  Second,  they 
never  let  their  religious  bigotry  interfere  with  their  political  well- 
doing. Kaiser  is  a  most  pious  son  of  the  church,  yet  he  alwap 
keeps  his  papa  in  good  order. 


JULY  20,  1832. 

PURITANS    AND   JACOBINS. 


It  was  God's  mercy  to  our  age  that  our  Jacobins  were  infidels 
and  a  scandal  to  all  sober  Christians.  Had  they  been  like  the 
old  Puritans,  they  would  have  trodden  church  and  king  to  the 
dust — at  least  for  a  time. 


For  one  mercy  I  owe  thanks  beyond  all  utterance, — that,  with 
all  my  gastric  and  bowel  distempers,  my  head  hath  ever  been  like 
the  head  of  a  mountain  in  blue  air  and  sunshine. 

of  ?pcooli  being  borrowed  in  tlio  one  instance  from  theology,  and  in  the 
otln  r  fi\)in  ni(»(!ern  nietii])liysie>),  were  urged  on  the  convention  and  itJ 
vindientors ;  the  niairi  (^1"  the  d:iy,  the  true  eilizens  of  the  world,  the  pita- 
f/iiaui  prrftcd  o(  piiivuA'isU),  <j:iive  lis  set  proofs  that  similar  results  were 
inll).>^<ible,  and  that  it  was  an  insult  to  so  philosophical  an  age,  to  to 
enliij^hlcned  a  nation,  to  dare  direel  the  public  eye  towards  them  as  to 
liLrhts  of  wai'ning." — S/affsmayis  Manual,  I.  pp.  442.  443. 

"  Michael  Ignatius  Sehmidt,  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Germans 
He  died  in  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century. — Ed. 
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JULY  21,  18«2. 


I  HAVE  often  wished  that  the  first  two  books  of  the  Excursion 
had  been  published  separately,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Deserted 
Cottage."  They  would  have  formed,  what  indeed  they  are,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  poems  in  the  language. 


Can  dialogues  in  verse  be  defended  ?  I  can  not  but  think  that 
a  great  philosophical  poet  ought  always  to  teach  the  reader  him- 
■elf  as  from  himself.  A  poem  does  not  admit  argumentation, 
though  it  does  admit  development  of  thought.  In  prose  there 
may  be  a  difierence  ;  though  I  must  confesss  that,  even  in  Plato 
and  Cicero,  I  am  always  vexed  that  the  authors  do  not  say  what 
they  have  to  say  at  once  in  their  own  persons.  The  introduc- 
tions and  little  urbanities  are,  to  be  sure,  very  delightful  in  theijr 
way  ;  I  would  not  lose  them  ;  but  I  have  no  admiration  for  the 
practice  of  ventriloquizing  through  another  man's  mouth. 


I  can  not  help  regretting  that  Wordsworth  did  not  first  publish 
his  thirteen  books  on  the  growth  of  an  individual  mind — superior, 
as  I  used  to  think,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  Excursion.  You  may 
jndge  how  I  felt  about  them  by  my  own  poem  upon  the  occasion.^ 
Then  the  plan  laid  out,  and,  I  believe,  partly  suggested  by  me, 
was,  that  Wordsworth  should  assume  the  station  of  a  man  in 
mental  repose,  one  whose  principles  wero  made  up,  and  so  pre- 
pared to  deliver  upon  authority  a  system  of  philosophy.  He  was 
to  treat  man  as  man, — a  subject  of  eye,  ear,  touch,  and  taste,  in 
contact  with  external  nature,  and  informing  the  senses  from  the 
mind,  and  not  compounding  a  mind  out  of  the  senses  ;  then  he 
was  to  describe  the  pastoral  and  other  states  of  society,  assuming 
something  of  the  Juvenalian  spirit  as  he  approached  the  high 
civilization  of  cities  and  towns,  and  opening  a  melancholy  picture 

*  Poet  Works,  VII  p.  158.  It  is  not  too  mach  to  say  of  thii  beautiful 
poem,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  say  more,  that  it  is  at  once  worthy  of  the 
poet,  his  K^ject,  aod  his  object : — 

**  An  Orphic  song  indeed, 
A  iODg  divine  of  high  and  passionate  thoaghta» 
To  their  own  music  chanted." — JSd, 
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of  the  present  state  of  degeneracy  and  vice  ;  thence  he  waa  to  infer 
and  reveal  the  proof  of,  and  necessity  for,  the  whole  state  of  man 
and  society  being  subject  to,  and  illustrative  of,  a  redemptive  pro- 
cess in  operation,  showing  how  this  idea  reconciled  all  the  anom- 
alies, and  promised  future  glory  and  restoration.  Something  of 
this  sort  was,  I  think,  agreed  on.  It  is,  in  substance,  what  I 
have  been  all  my  life  doing  in  my  system  of  philosophy. 


I  think  Wordsworth  possessed  more  of  the  genius  of  a  great 
philosophic  poet  than  any  man  I  ever  knew,  or,  as  I  believe,  has 
existed  in  England  since  Milton  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
ought  never  to  have  abandoned  the  contemplative  position,  which 
is  peculiarly,  perhaps  I  might  say  exclusively,  fitted  for  him. 
His  proper  title  is,  Spectator  ab  extra. 


JULY  23,   1832. 

KRENCn    REVOLITION. 

No  man  was  more  enthusiastic  than  I  was  for  France  and  the 
Revolution  :  it  had  all  my  wishes,  none  of  my  expectations. 
Before  1793,  I  clearly  saw,  and  often  enough  stated  in  pubhc,  the 
horrid  dehision,  the  vile  mockery,  of  the  wliole  affair.*  When  some 

*  "  For<^ivo  nic.  Fi-of^.imi !  O  f  iririve  those  dreams  I 
I  lio.'ir  tliy  v<'i<><'.  1  b.ar  thy  1<»U(1  laineut, 
From  bleak  II<lv<.t iu's  irv  caveru  .-^ent — 
I  heui*  Iby  ;j:ri'au>  ii|)«>ii  Ikt  blMod-stained  streams  ! 
Her«»os.  ibat  f«>r  yuiir  jH-actful  country  pcrish'd, 
And  vo  tbat.  flccinij:.  s^iiot  vour  moimtuiu-suows 
With  bloodiiiijf  wouuds  :  loru:ive  me,  that  I  cherish'd 
Cue  tboiiL,'ht  tliat  ever  bU'<>"d  your  cruel  foes  I 
To  scatter  rnLT''  and  ti-aitorous  iruilt, 
Wbt-re  r«a<'f  1h  r  j.al<nis  bouie  bad  built  ; 
A  patriot  i'a<-o  1':»  di>iidi<-rit 
Of  all  tbat  madr  tb«ir  stormy  wWU  so  dear  ; 
Aud  with  iuexpiabb'  sjiirit 

To  taint  \\w  bl->odlo:^s  fn-edom  of  the  mountaineer — 
0  France,  tbat  mi'.k*  >t  llcavon,  adult'rous,  blind. 
And  patriot  only  in  ptrnicious  toil;*. 
Arc  tlusc  tby  blasts,  eliampion  of  human-kind  ? 
To  mix  with  kin!_'<<  in  the  low  lust  of  swav. 
Yell  in  the  hunt,  and  share  the  murderous  pr«y — 
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,  in  my  brother  James's  presence,^  that  I  was  a  Jacobin, 
h0  veiy  well  observed, — "  No  !  Samuel  is  no  Jacobin  ;  he  is  a 
hol^hMided  Moravian  !"     Indeed,  I  was  in  the  extreme  opposite 

pol0. 

JULY  24,  1832. 

INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

I  HAVE  no  faith  in  act-of-parliament  reform.  All  the  great — 
the  permanently  great — ^things  that  have  been  achieved  in  the 
world,  have  been  so  achieved  by  individuals,  working  from  the 
instinct  of  genius  or  of  goodness.  The  rage  now-a-days  is  all  the 
other  way  :  the  individual  is  supposed  capable  of  nothing ;  there  ' 
miiBt  be  organization,  classiQcation,  machiner}%  &c.,  as  if  the 
capital  of  national  morality  could  be  increased  by  making  a  joint 
stock  of  it.  Hence  you  sec  these  infant  schools  so  patronized  by 
the  bishops  and  others,  who  think  them  a  grand  invention.  Is  it 
found  that  an  infant  school  child,  who  has  been  bawling  all  day 
a  column  of  the  multiplication  table,  or  a  verse  from  the  Bible, 
grows  up  a  more  dutiful  son  or  daughter  to  its  parents  f     Are 

To  insult  the  Bhrine  of  Liberty  with  spoils 
From  freemeQ  torn — to  tempt  and  to  betray  t 

"  The  Sensual  and  the  Dark  rebel  in  vain, 
Slaves  by  their  own  compulsion  I    Li  mad  game 
They  burst  their  manacles,  and  wear  the  name 
Of  freedom,  graven  on  a  heavier  chain  I 
O  Liberty !  with  profitless  endeavor 
Have  I  pursued  thee,  many  a  weary  hour ; 
But  thou  nor  swell'st  the  victor's  train,  nor  ever 
Didst  breathe  thy  soul  in  forms  of  human  power. 
Alike  from  all,  howe'cr  they  praise  thee 
(Nor  prayer  nor  boastful  name  delays  thee). 
Alike  from  priestcraft's  harpy  minions, 
And  factious  blasphemy  s  obscener  slaves, 
TTum  tpeedest  on  thy  tttbtle  pinions^ 
Tht  guide  of  homeless  winds,  and  playmate  of  the  waves  T 

France,  an  Ode,  Poet  Works,  VR  p.  106.—^. 

*  A  soldier  of  the  old  cavalier  stamp,  to  whom  the  King  was  the  symbol 
of  the  miyesty,  as  the  Church  was  of  the  life,  of  the  nation,  and  who  would 
most  assuredly  have  taken  arms  for  one  or  the  other  against  all  the  houses 
of  eommoDs  or  oommittees  of  public  safety  in  the  world — Ed 
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domestic  charities  on  the  increase  among  families  under  tliis  bj^b- 
tem  ?  In  a  great  town,  in  our  present  state  of  society,  perhaps 
such  schools  may  be  a  justifiable  expedient — a  choice  of  the  lesser 
evil  ;  but  as  for  driving  these  establishments  into  the  country 
villages,  and  breaking  up  the  cottage-home  education,  I  think  it 
one  of  the  most  miserable  mistakes  which  the  well-intentioned 
people  of  the  day  have  yet  made  ;  and  they  have  made  and  are 
making  a  good  many,  God  knows. 


JULY  25,  1832. 
MR.  Coleridge's  puilosopiiy — sublimity — solomon — madness— c  lamb. 

The  pith  of  my  system  is,  to  make  the  senses  out  of  the  mind 
-not  the  mind  out  of  the  senses,  as  Locke  did. 


Could  you  ever  discover  any  thing  sublime,  in  our  sense  of  the 
term,  in  the  classic  Greek  literature  ?  I  never  could.  Sublimity 
is  Hebrew  bv  birth. 


I  should  conjecture  that  the  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  were 
written,  or,  perhaps,  rather  collected,  about  the  time  of  Nehemiah. 
The  laniruage  is  Hebrew  with  Chaldaic  endings.  It  is  totally  un- 
like the  language  oi"  Closes  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Isaiah  on  the 

other. 


Sulornon  introduced  the  commercial  spirit  into  his  kingdom.  I 
ean  not  think  his  idolatry  could  have  been  much  more,  in  regard 
to  himself,  than  a  state  protection  or  toleration  of  the  foreign  wor- 
shi]!. 

When  a  man  mistakes  his  thoughts  for  persons  and  things,  he 
is  mad.      A  madman  is  properly  so  defined. 


Cliarles  Lamb  translated  my  motto,  Se?'??ioni  propHora,  by — 

propc/cr  fu/'  a  i>cr??io?i  ! 
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JULY  28,  1882. 

FAITH  AXD  BKUET. 

The  sublime  and  abstruse  doctrines  of  Christian  belief  belong 
to  the  church  ;  but  the  faith  of  the  individual,  centred  in  his 
heart,  is  or  may  be  collateral  to  them.*  Faith  is  subjective.  I 
throw  myself  in  adoration  before  God  ;  acknowledge  myself  his 
creature, — simple,  weak,  lost ;  and  pray  for  help  and  pardon 
through  Jesus  Christ ;  but  when  I  rise  from  my  knees,  I  discuss 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  I  would  a  problem  in  geometry ;  in 
the  same  temper  of  mind,  I  mean,  not  by  the  same  process  of 
reasoning,  of  course. 


AUGUST  4,  1882. 

DOBBJZHOrFEE.f 

I  HAKOLT  know  any  thing  more  amusing  than  the  honest  Ger- 
man Jesuitry  of  Dobrizhofier.     His  chapter  on  the  dialects  is 

*  Mr.  Coleridge  used  rery  frequently  to  iDsUt  upon  the  distinction  be- 
tween bdief  md  faith.  He  once  told  me,  with  very  great  earnestness,  that 
if  be  were  that  moment  convinced — a  conviction  the  possibility  of  which, 
indeed,  he  could  not  realize  to  himself— that  the  New  Testament  was  a  for- 
gery from  beginning  to  end — ^wide  as  the  desolation  in  his  moral  feelings 
wookl  be,  he  should  not  abate  one  jot  of  his  faith  in  God's  power  and  mercy 
throng  some  manifestation  of  his  being  towards  man,  either  in  time  past 
or  future,  or  in  the  hidden  depths  where  time  and  space  are  not.  This  was, 
I  belieye,  no  more  than  a  vivid  expression  of  what  he  always  maintained, 
that  DO  man  had  attained  to  a  full  faith  who  did  not  recognize  in  the  Scrip- 
kurea  a  oorrespoodence  to  Ms  own  nature,  or  see  that  his  own  powers  of  rea- 
tfoo,  will,  and  understanding  were  preconfigured  to  the  reoeptioo  of  the 
CSnistian  doctrines  and  promises. — Ed. 

f       **  He  was  a  man  of  rarest  qualities. 

Who  to  this  barbarous  region  had  confined 
A  spirit  with  the  learned  and  the  wise 
Worthy  to  take  its  place,  and  from  mankind 
Receive  their  homage,  to  the  immortal  mind 
Paid  in  its  just  inheritance  of  fSsme. 
But  he  to  humbler  thoughts  Ms  heart  inclined ; 
From  Grata  amid  the  Styrian  hills  he  came. 
And  Dobrizhoffer  was  the  good  man's  honor'd  name. 

**  It  was  his  evil  fortune  to  bdiold 
The  labors  of  his  painful  life  deatroy'd ; 
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most  valuable.  He  is  surprised  that  there  is  no  form  for  the  in- 
finitive, but  that  they  say, — I  \vish  (go,  or  eat,  or  drink,  &c.),  in- 
terposing a  letter  by  way  of  copula, — forgetting  his  own  German 
and  English,  which  are,  in  truth,  the  same.  My  dear  daughter's 
translation  of  this  book*  is,  in  my  judgment,  unsurpassed  for  pure 
mother  English  by  any  thing  I  have  read  for  a  long  time. 

His  flock  which  he  had  brought  within  the  fold 
Disper!?ed',  the  work  of  ages  render'd  void. 
And  all  of  gCMid  that  Paraguay  eujoy'd 
liy  blind  and  suicidal  power  o'erthrown. 
vSo  lie  the  year;^  of  his  old  age  employ 'd, 
A  faithful  ohronicler,  iu  handing  down 
Xain«.s  which  ho  loved,  and  things  well  worthy  to  be  knowa 

*•  And  thus,  when  exiled  from  the  dear-loved  scene. 
In  proud  Vienna  he  beu^uiled  the  pain 
Of  sad  renienibrauee  :  and  the  empress  queen. 
That  great  Tei-e.-a,  she  did  not  disdain 
In  gracious  moods  soiiiotimes  to  entertain 
DiseoursL-  with  him,  lx»th  pleasurable  and  sage : 
And  sure  a  willing  ear  she  well  might  deign 
To  one  wIuk^o  tales  may  equally  engage 
The  woudi'iini:  Uiiud  of  youth,  the  thoughtful  heart  of  age. 

"But  of  his  r.ntive  sp<tch,  be(.-xiuse  well-nigh 
Disuse  iu  hiui  forgclfulne.-s  had  wrought, 
In  Latiu  he  ei>inpoScd  Ids  history  ; 
A  garrulous,  l)Ut  a  livoly  tale,  and  fraught 
With  matter  of  ckli^ht  and  food  for  thought 
And  if  ho  eouhl  in  Merlin's  glass  have  seen 
By  whom  his  touu\<  to  speak  our  tongue  were  taught'. 
The  old  man  woiild  have  felt  as  pleased,  I  ween. 
As  when  he  won  the  ear  of  that  great  empress  queen. 

'*  Little  he  deem'd,  when  with  his  Indian  band 
He  through  the  wilds  set  fnth  upon  his  way, 
A  j)o,'i  {lun  uulx'rn.  an<l  iu  a  laud 
Whioh  had  |n-c»seril.»ed  his  order,  should  one  day 
Take  up  tVom  thmce  his  iiiortalizincr  lay. 
And  sliape  a  soult  that,  with  no  tietion  dress'd, 
tShould  to  his  worth  its  grateful  tribute  pay, 
And  sinking  deej>  in  nuuiy  an  English  breast, 
Fluster  that  faith  divine  that  keeps  the  heart  at  rest.'* 

Southfi/s  Talc  (if  Paraguay,  Canto  iii.  %L  16. 

•  "An  Aee(>unt  of  the   Al)ij>one3.  an  P^questrian  People  of  ParaguAT. 
From  the  Latin  of  Martin  Dobrizhoffer,  eighteen  years  a  MiMiooAry  in  tkit 

countrv." — Vol,  li   p,  176. 
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AUGUST  6,  1832. 
•cxnoH  A3n>  ENGUSH^-CRmcaiox  or  oezocs — dbtdkn  and  pope. 

I  HAVE  generally  found  a  Scotchman  with  a  little  literature 
Tery  disagreeable.  He  is  a  superficial  German  or  a  dull  French- 
man. The  Scotch  i^nll  attribute  merit  to  people  of  any  nation 
rather  than  the  English ;  the  English  have  a  morbid  habit  of 
petting  and  praising  foreigners  of  any  sort,  to  the  unjust  disparage- 
ment of  their  own  worthies. 


You  will  find  this  a  good  gauge  or  criterion  of  genius, — whether 
it  progresses  and  evolves,  or  only  spins  upon  itself  Take  Dry- 
den's  Achitophel  and  Zimri, — Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham ; 
every  line  adds  to  or  modifies  the  character,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
a-building  up  to  the  very  last  verse  ;  whereas,  in  Pope's  Timon, 
kc.,  the  first  two  or  three  couplets  contain  all  the  pith  of  the 
character,  and  the  twenty  or  thirty  lines  that  follow  are  so  much 
evidence  or  proof  of  overt  acts  of  jealousy,  or  pride,  or  whatever 
it  may  be  that  is  satirized.  In  like  manner  compare  Charles 
Lamb's  exquisite  criticisms  on  Shakspeare,  with  Hazlitt's  round 
and  round  imitations  of  them. 


AUGUST  7,  1882. 

MILTOX'S  DJBEEGJkRD  OF  PAnfTIVa. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  no  part  of  his  writings  does  Mil- 
ton take  any  notice  of  the  great  painters  of  Italy,  nor,  indeed,  of 
painting  as  an  art ;  while  every  other  page  breathes  his  love  and 
taste  for  music.  Yet  it  is  curious  that,  in  one  passage  in  the 
Paradise  Lost,  Milton  has  certainly  copied  ike  fresco  of  the  Crea- 
tion in  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome.     I  mean  those  lines, — 

"  now  half  appeared 
The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 
Hia  hinder  parts,  then  eprings  as  broke  from  boadi» 
And  rampant  shakes  hisbrinded  mane ; — "  dbo^* 

an  image  which  the  necessities  of  the  painter  juitified,  bat  whioh 

*  Par.  Loci,  book  vii.  v«r.  46S. 

VOL.  VI.  8 
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was  wholly  unworthy,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  enlarged  powen 
of  the  poet.  Adam  bending  over  the  sleeping  Eve,  in  the  Para- 
dise Lost,*  and  Dalilah  approaching  Samson,  in  the  Agonistes.t 
are  the  only  two  proper  pictures  I  remember  in  Milton. 


AUGUST  9,  18112. 

BAITl.'^MAL    SEUVKE — JEWs'    DIVISION    OF   THE    SCRIPTURE SANSCRIT. 

I  THINK  the  baptismal  service  almost  perfect.  What  seems 
erroneous  assumption  in  it  to  me,  is  harmless.  None  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  church  aflbct  me  so  much  as  this.  I  never  could 
attend  a  christening  without  tears  bursting  forth  at  the  sight  of 
the  helpless  innocent  in  a  pious  clergjman's  arms. 


The  Jews  recognized  three  degrees  of  sanctity  in  their  Scrip- 
tures : — first,  the  writings  of  Moses,  who  had  the  avToipla ; 
secondly,  the  Prophets  ;    aiul.   thirdly,   the  Good  Books.      Philo, 


so  iiiuoh  the  more 


His  wondt.r  wa^  to  liu«l  unwakouVi  Kve 
With  tr«.s>.>  (l:-e^'nl]>"^t•^i.  an«l  L'T-'wiui:  cheek. 
As  tlircUL'h  uihjr.iol  r«.  -t  :  !]•■  «.'Li  hi?  ji-lo 
Lranm:!.  hall' j-ai-^  d.  v.  iih  l.u.k?  '.'f  o^rdiaJ  love 
HutiiT  ->vor  her  <  n;iivi-'i'M.  aivl  Ix-hcld 
Ivauty.  wliich.  wh^ih..  r  ^v;lkiMJ  cr  asleep, 
Sh'^  K-rlh  peculiar  crace?  :  then,  with  voice 
Mild,  a?  "uhen  Zrphyru?  on  Flora  breathes. 
Her  hand  *ofT  t-'uoliin.:.  ^vbisper'd  thus  :  ATCuke, 
My  f:ures^l. "  do. — Ixvk  v.  ver.  S. 

"  Br.t  ^v^.o  i-  thi-.  \vha:  tl.inj  of  fra  or  land  ? 
F^nialo  rf  -V  X  i:  ^.  •  •:>. 
That  so  l^-vlivk'.]   "r:,;.:r.  and  irav 

L.lKt.   a  S*:it<^.v   sl..;"i 

Of  Tarsus   b.  -:-..i  Kr  t^e  is.es 

Of  J  a  van  or  GajL.re. 

With  all  htr  brave-y  v^n.  and  lAci'e  triin, 

Snails  fili  v:   ai.j  strea:v.crs  "o-avini:. 

Cv^urtei  by  all  i::e  -vr.nis  iLa:  L. Id  then:  play. 

An  amN  r  soon:  cf  odoron*  r^rfun^e 

4 

H r r  h.<i'S  ■  r-- r    h  t^t.^  ■  *ra- -  Hebma  " 
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amtitiiigly  enough,  places  his  works  somewhere  between  the 
■eoond  and  third  degrees. 


The  claims  of  the  Sanscrit  for  priority  to  the  Hebrew  as  a 
language,  are  ridiculous. 


AUGUST  11,  1882. 

HX8IOI>— VIRGIL — OEXirs  aCETAPHTSICAL — DON  QUIXai& 

I  LIKE  reading  Hesiod,  meaning  the  Works  and  Days.  If  every 
▼erse  is  not  poetry,  it  is,  at  least,  good  sense,  which  is  a  great 
deal  to  say. 

There  is  nothing  real  in  the  Georgics,  except,  to  be  sure,  the 
▼erse.*  Mere  didactics  of  practice,  unless  seasoned  with  the  per- 
sonal interests  of  the  time  or  author,  are  inexpressibly  dull  to  me. 
Such  didactic  poetry  as  that  of  the  Works  and  Days  followed 
naturally  upon  legislation,  and  the  first  ordering  of  municipalities. 


All  genius  is  metaphysical ;  because  the  ultimate  end  of  genius 
is  ideal,  however  it  may  be  actualized  by  incidental  and  accidental 
cixcumstances. 


Don  duixote  is  not  a  man  out  of  his  senses,  but  a  man  in  whom 
the  imagination  and  the  pure  reason  are  so  powerful  as  to  make 
him  disregard  the  evidence  of  sense  when  it  opposed  their  conclu- 
sions. Sancho  is  the  common  sense  of  the  social  man-animal, 
mienlightened  and  unsanctified  by  the  reason.  You  see  how  he 
reverences  his  master  at  the  very  time  he  is  cheating  him. 

*  I  osed  to  fancy  Mr.  Coleridge  paulo  iniquior  Virgilio^  and  told  him  so ; 
bo  which  he  replied,  that,  like  all  Eton  meD,  I  iwore  f>er  Maronem.  Thia 
raa  hr  enough  from  being  the  case ;  but  I  acknowledge  that  Mr.  C.*s  ap- 
parent indifference  to  the  tendemeBs  and  dignity  of  Virgil  excited  my  sur> 
prise. — Ed, 
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AUGUST  12,  1832. 

>L\LTUU5IANISM. 

Is  it  not  lamentable — is  it  not  even  marvellous — that  the 
monstrous  practical  sophism  of  Malthus  should  now  have  gotten 
complete  possession  of  the  leadiDg  men  of  the  kingdom  !  Such  an 
essential  lie  in  morals — such  a  practical  lie  in  fact,  as  it  is  too  ! 
I  solemnly  declare  that  I  do  not  believe  that  all  the  heresies,  and 
sects,  and  factions  which  the  ignorance,  and  the  weakness,  and 
the  wickedness  of  man  have  ever  given  birth  to,  were  altogether 
so  disgraceful  to  man  as  a  Christian,  a  philosopher,  a  statesman, 
or  citizen,  as  this  abominable  tenet.  It  should  be  exposed  by 
reasoniuir  in  the  form  of  ridicule.  Ascrill  or  Swift  would  have 
done  much  :  but,  like  the  Popish  doctrines,  it  is  so  vicious  a 
tenet,  so  llattering  to  the  cruelly,  the  avarice,  and  sordid  selfish- 
ness of  most  men,  that  1  hardlv  know  what  to  think  of  the  result. 


Ai:(U;sT  14,  1832. 

STKINMLTZ KEATs.. 

Voon  dear  Steinmetz  is  nono — his  state  of  sure  blessedness  ac- 
celerated ;  or.  it  may  be.  he  is  buried  in  Christ,  and  there  in  that 
mysterious  depth  grows  on  to  llie  spirit  of  a  just  man  made  per- 
fect !  Couhl  I  fur  a  momrut  doubt  this,  the  grass  woidd  become 
black  beneath  my  ft-et.  and  tliis  earthly  frame  a  charnel-house. 
1  never  knew  any  man  so  ilhistrate  tlie  dilTerence  between  the 
i'eminine  and  the  elleminate. 


A   lon-e.   slack,   not  \\'cll -dressed    youth    met   Mr.  and 

myself  iu  a  lane  near  Highgate.   knew  him,  and  spoke. 

It  was  Keats.  lie  was  introduci'd  to  me.  and  staved  a  minute  or 
so.  Atter  he  had  lelt  us  a  little  wav  ho  came  back,  and  said: 
*'  Let   me  carry  away  the  memory,  Coleridge,  of  having  pressed 

your  hauil  '"" — "  There  is  death  in  that  hand,"'  I  said  to , 

when  Keats  was  gone  ;  yet  this  was.  I  believe,  before  the  con- 
sumption showed  itself  distinctly. 
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AUGUST  16,  1832. 

CHRIBT  8  HOSPITAL—] 


The  diflcipline  at  Christ's  Hospital  in  my  time  was  ultra-Spar- 
tan ; — all  domestic  ties  were  to  be  put  aside.  "  Boy  !*'  I  remem- 
ber Bowyer  saying  to  me  once  when  I  was  crying,  the  first  day 
of  my  return  after  the  holydays,  '*  Boy  I  the  school  is  your  father  I 
Boy  !  the  school  is  your  mother !  Boy !  the  school  is  yoor 
brother  !  the  school  is  your  sister !  the  school  is  your  first  coitsiii« 
and  your  second  cousin,  and  all  the  rest  of  your  relations  !  Let's 
have  no  more  crying  !'' 


No  tongue  can  express  good  Mrs.  Bowyer.  Val.  Le  Grioe  and 
I  were  once  going  to  be  flogged  for  some  domestic  misdeed,  and 
Bowyer  was  thundering  away  at  us  by  way  of  prologue,  when 
Mrs.  B.  looked  in,  and  said,  ''  Flog  them  soundly,  sir,  I  beg !" 
This  saved  us.  Bowyer  was  so  nettled  at  the  interruption,  that 
he  growled  out,  "  Away,  woman  !  away  !"  and  we  were  let  oflT. 


AUGUST  18,  1832. 
ST.  Paul's  meltta. 


The  belief  that  Malta  is  the  island  on  which  St.  Paol  was 
wrecked  is  so  rooted  in  the  common  Maltese,  and  is  cherished 
with  such  a  superstitious  nationality,  that  the  Government  would 
ran  the  chance  of  exciting  a  tumult,  if  it,  or  its  representatives, 
nnwarily  ridiculed  it.  The  supposition  itself  is  quite  absurd. 
Not  to  argue  the  matter  at  length,  consider  these  few  conclusive 
fiu^: — ^The  narrative  speaks  of  the  '*  barbarous  people,"  and 
"  barbarians,"*  of  the  island.  Now,  our  Malta  was  at  that  time 
fully  peopled  and  highly  civilized,  as  we  may  surely  infer  from 
Cicezo  and  other  writers.!     A  viper  comes  out  from  the  sticks 

*  Aetfl,  zzviiL  2  and  4. 

f  Upwards  of  a  century  before  the  reign  of  Xero,  Cicero  speaks  at 
eoDsiderable  length  of  our  Malta  in  one  of  the  Verrine  orations. — Seo 
Act  iL  lib.  ir.  c  46.  "*  Insula  est  Melita,  jndices,"*  i^c  There  -was  a 
town,  and  Yerres  had  established  in  it  a  manofiictory  of  the  fine  doth  or 
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upcn  the  fire  being  lighted  :  the  men  are  not  surprised  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  snake,  but  imagine  first  a  murderer,  and  then  a 
god.  Irorn  the  harmless  attack.  Xow  in  our  Malta  there  are,  I 
may  say.  no  snakes  at  all ;  which,  to  be  sure,  the  Maltese  attrib- 
ute to  St.  Pauls  having  cursed  them  away.  Melita  in  the 
AJriatic  was  a  perk-ctly  barbarous  island  as  to  its  native  popula- 
tion, and  was.  and  is  now,  infested  with  serpents.  Besides,  the 
context  shows  that  the  scene  is  in  the  Adriatic. 


The  Maltese  seem  to   have  preserved  a  fondness  and  taste  for 

«>;'tM'Q  ?turi^.  tLo  JA"'.-"mj  I'  c'i*.  for  "^liieh  the  island  is  uniformly' cele- 

••  Fcrtili-i  cit  MtiUte  *terili  vioioa  Cooyrae 

In-ula.  (|':a:a  Libyci  verberat  unda  freti." 

Ovid  Fast.  iii.  567. 

And  Siliu-  Itali'.-iis  hr.-  — 

Punic,  xiv.  251. 

Y^*   i:   iniiy   !;;;'.••■  ^--n   <:•■-. !"n  :it"r.'-r    all — tlir  j->rrsoot   pr<xluet    of  3Ialta. 
(.'!'''-r-  i.ir-':i^-5  iiu  ':!)>.:■•  nt  t-iiij';-;  -t"  Juu-)  situated  on  a  promontorv  near 
til'-  t'TL..  i  .  la:.,    isuiil  I'V.r'-'i.  tliat.  rven  in  the  time  <'f  Mxisiuissa,  at  least 
I.'."  >  •  u:  -  r.  ■  .  *■  .i:  I'!-;!  ;-   La.i  rt'li_ri"U-ly  tv-t'-red  s.-mi.-  rcHt-s  which  hisad- 
n.iral  i  a  :  '  .k- li  ir-ia  :i.     'Ih-  iil.iri'icr  yi  this  very  tcniy">lc  is  an  article  of 
tP^  ';-;.•;   n  a_':.i^-*    \  -!•:■>  «  :   ;i:,(l  a  <i'iiutat io!i   vi  MaltvSe  {i-'j'iti  Me!itni.<ff) 
can,-    •■■    K   :;.■;   t  •   '-^a'^i-A   '^.■■   .aarj-.     Tlir^.^   are  all   the  facts.  I  think. 
xvi,;  •!;  .a'i  I..-  _':r  h- '••■•i   ir:.:  <'i  ••:•";  t^-'au^v  I  C"Lisidvr  his  expression  uf 
n>i'i-if .    u,-'-<.  .:.  :},.    \v.  rkii.^  ::p  .ftlii^  aiti'.'./.  a  pic-'C  of  rhct<>ric.     Stral>i 
me:'' 'y   riiark-   iL.-   ]>■-;•:,.:;    .  i'    M.^";::a,   aiiil   -ays   that    the   lap-d«'(js  calM 
M  .  •'  c  y[  '/  -.:..:  w.-re  -•  ;i*  fr"iii  :Li-  i-laii'l.  th"r.j:h  oth<jr  writers  attribute 
thetii  t'>  ih'-  '••.!;■  r   M'lr--  ill   tin-  A  iiiati.' — 'Lil'.  vi.i     DiuJurus.  however. 
a  Si.:'i;ai  },;::,-.  If  i.y  h;:*h.  l":^'-  i!:--   f'll"win_'  i-.-rrarkahh-  te>timonv  as  to 
tlie  -•a'.'  .  :'  t'.'    :-!aii'l  i'l   Li-  tiMi--.  uhi.-h.  it  will  lu-  remembered,  was  cen- 
>i  !■ 'a' '^y  ^  .:"•;•. •  rh.   .iat..  .f  <?.  raulr;  .-hi]»\vr.-.-k.     '*  There  are  three  islands 
1"  '],•■  -"•;•!.  <-f  "^i.-ilv.  1  ai-h  "f  wlii- h  has  a  citvor  towii  (~o>n'),  and  harbors 
lit^.l  ;..!•  :!,.   -:,i.-   r...  r/.i-n  .  i   ^hii-.     Th--  lir.rt  <>f  these  is  Melite.  distant 
itK.'it  ^<>n  -ru,li;\  fr. Ill  ^vra'i.-t.  ari.l   |t"--..---iii:,^  -ev«ral  harVK)rs  of  surpass- 
iii,'"  •X'-Il.  :!>•>..      I*s  iiihahitari!-;  aia    ri<h  an-l   luxuriims  ( -oir  Afaroa-otVraf 
"'      '  '  '  "  f   '  i  ■'  '\u'  :  ':r  .     Th.re  ;ir«^  artisiiiis  <>f  every  kin<l  {Tai-rodaTOiX 
~  -'■       ;  .','.'     I  :  ill.-  ]»  -'  a;-.-  th.---  wlio  v.eave  «'l>»th  of  a  sinijular  fineowj 
ail  i  -,.i;!i.--.     Tlie  h.-ii-.  «  a:e  \v.>itiiv  "f  a'hiHration  for  their  superbadorn- 
'.;- lit   \\i:h   .  a\\  -  and   ).iilliaiit  u  hil e  wa-hin-.:  {'UMar  u^to'/.oyoix  Koi  nart- 

Mt^'la  iii   (•   7  I.  ami  I'liiiy  (iii.  It),  simply  mark  the  positioiL — EcL 
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tichitecture  from  the  time  of  the  knights — ^naturally  enough  oc< 
caaoned  by  the  incomparable  materials  at  hand.* 


AUGUST  19,  1832. 

EXOUSH   AND   GERMAN — BEST  STATE  OF  80CIETT. 

• 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  composite  language  like  the 
Englidi  is  not  a  happier  instrument  of  expression  than  a  homo- 
geneous one  like  the  German.  We  possess  a  wonderful  richness 
and  variety  of  modified  meanings  in  our  Saxon  and  Latin  quasi- 
synonymes,  which  the  Germans  have  not.  For  "  the  pomp  and 
prodigality  of  Heaven/'  the  Germans  must  have  said,  "  the 
speneUhri/tness.^i  Shakspeare  is  particularly  happy  in  his  use 
of  the  Latin  synonymes,  and  in  distinguishing  between  them  and 
the  Saxon. 


That  is  the  most  excellent  state  of  society  in  which  the  patiiot- 
iam  of  the  citizens  ennobles,  but  does  not  merge,  the  individual 
energy  of  the  man. 


SEPTEMBER  1,  1832. 

OBKAT  MINDB  ANDROOTNOUS — PHILOSOPHER'S  ORDINARY   LANaVAOI. 

In  chemistry  and  nosology,  by  extending  the  degree  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  the  constituent  proportion  may  be  destroyed,  and  a 
new  kind  produced. 

I  have  known  strong  minds  with  imposing,  undoubting,  Cob- 
bett-like  manners,  but  I  have  never  met  a  great  mind  of  this  sort. 
And  of  the  former,  they  are  at  least  as  oflen  wrong  as  right.  The 
truth  is,  a  great  mind  must  be  androgynous.  Great  minds — 
Swedenborg's  for  instance— are  never  wrong  but  in  consequence 
of  being  in  the  right,  but  imperfectly. 

♦  The  pMiage  which  I  have  cited  from  Diodorus  ihovt  that  the  origin 
was  much  earlier. — Ed, 

f  Versehweudaiig,  I  suppose. — Ed. 
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A  philosopher'^  ordinary  language  and  admissions,  in  general 
conversation  or  writings  ad  pojmlum,  are  as  his  watch  compared 
with  his  astronomical  timepiece.  He  sets  the  former  by  the 
town-clock,   not  because   he   believes  it    right,   but   because   his 

nei<i]ibors  and  his  fook  go  by  it. 


JANUARY  2,  1833. 

JURIES DAKftl:STEns'    .VND    rFIYSUlANS     f T.K« QUACKS CF-SARILW    OPERATIOK — 

INIIEUTTEI>    DISEASFX 

I  CKRTAiNLY  think  that  juries  would  be  more  conscientious,  if 
they  were  allowed  a  larger  discretion.  But,  after  all,  juries  can 
not  be  ))ctter  than  the  mass  out  of  which  they  are  taken.  And 
if  juries  are  not  honest  and  single-minded,  they  are  the  worst, 
becau.se  the  least  responsible,  instruments  of  judicial  or  popular 
tyranny. 


I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  honorary  character  of  the  fees  of 
barristers  and  physicians  done  away  with.  Though  it  seems  a 
shadowy  distinction,  1  belieye  it  to  be  beneficial  in  effect.  It 
contributes  to  ])reservc  tlie  idea  of  a  profession,  of  a  class  which 
beloiiirs  to  the  public, — in  the  eiuployiiient  and  remuneration  of 
which  no  law  interior''-,  Imt  llie  citizen  acts  as  he   likes  in  foro 


There  niidoubtedly  ou^rlit  to  l)c  a  declaratory  act,  withdrawing 
expressly  irom  the  St.  Joliu  Lonos  and  other  quacks  the  protection 
which  the  law  is  inclined  to  throw  around  the  mistakes  or  mis- 
carriages ot  the  rcirularly-cducatcd  practitioner. 


I  think  there  are  only  two  thinus  wanting  to  justify  a  surgeon 
in  perlbrniing  the  (.'ai'sarcan  operation  :  first,  that  he  should  pos- 
sess infallible  knowledL'^e  of  his  art  ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  should 
be  infalliblv  certain  that  lie  is  infallible. 


Can  any  tiling  be  more  dreadful  than  the  thought  that  an  in- 
nocent child  has  inherited  from  you  a  disease  or  a  weakness,  the 
penalty  in  yourself  of  sin  or  want  of  caution  ? 
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In  the  treatment  of  nervous  cases,  he  is  the  best  physician  who 
is  the  most  ingenious  inspirer  of  hope. 


JANUARY  8,  1888. 

MASO^rS   POETET. 


I  CAN  not  bring  myself  to  think  much  of  Mason's  poetry.  I 
may  be  wrong  ;  but  all  those  passages  in  the  Caractacus  which 
we  learn  to  admire  at  school,  now  seem  to  me  one  continued 
falsetto, 

JANUARY  4,  1888. 

■OBTHZEN  AXD  80€THERN  STATES  OF  THS  AMXUCAN  UNIQSf — ALL  M3fD  THK 

WHOLE- 

Natuballt  one  would  have  thought  that  there  would  have 
been  greater  sympathy  between  the  northern  and  northwestern 
States  of  the  American  Union  and  England,  than  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Southern  States.  There  is  ten  times  as  much 
English  blood  and  spirit  in  New-England  as  in  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas,  dec.  Nevertheless,  such  has  been  the  force  of  the  in- 
terests of  commerce,  that  now,  and  for  some  years  past,  the  peo- 
ple of  the.  North  hate  England  with  increasing  bitterness,  while, 
among  those  of  the  South,  who  are  Jacobins,  the  British  connec- 
tion has  become  popular.  Can  there  ever  be  any  thorough 
national  fusion  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  ?  I  think 
not.  In  fact,  the  Union  will  be  shaken  almost  to  dislocation 
whenever  a  very  serious  question  between  the  States  arises. 
The  American  Union  has  no  centre,  and  it  is  impossible  now  to 
make  one.  The  more  they  extend  their  borders  into  the  Indians' 
land,  the  weaker  will  the  national  cohesion  be.  But  I  look  upon 
the  States  as  splendid  masses,  to  be  used,  by  and  by,  in  the  com- 
position of  two  or  three  great  governments. 


There  is  a  great  and  important  difference,  both  in  politics  and 
metaphysics,  between  aU  and  the  tahoie.  The  first  can  never 
be  ascertained  as  a  standing  quantity ;  the  second,  if  compre- 
hended by  insight  into  its  parts,  remains  forever  known.     Mr. 


8* 
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Huskisson,  I  thought,  satisfactorily  refuted  the  ship-owners;  and 
yet  the  shipping  interest,  who  must  know  where  the  shoe  pinches, 

complain  to  this  day. 


JANUARY  7,  1833. 

NINTH  ARTICLE — SIN  AND  8INS— C^LD  DIVINES PREACHING    EXTEMPORE. 

"  Very  far  gone,"  is  qv.am  lon^hmne  in  the  Latin  of  the  ninth 
article, — as  far  gone  as  possible,  that  is,  as  was  possible  for  inan 
to  go  ;  as  far  as  was  compatible  with  his  having  any  redeemable 
qualities  left  in  him.  To  talk  of  man's  being  Mtterly  lost  to  good, 
is  absurd  ;  for  then  he  would  be  a  devil  at  once. 


One  mistake  perpetually  made  by  one  of  our  mihappy  parties 
in  religion, — and  with  a  pernicious  tendency  to  Antinomianism, — 
is  to  confound  un  with  .s?;zs.  To  tell  a  modest  girl,  the  watchful 
nurse  of  an  aged  parent,  that  she  is  full  of  $i7is  against  God,  is 
monstrous,  and  as  shockiner  to  reason  as  it  is  unwarrantable  bv 
Scripture.  But  to  tell  her  that  she.  and  all  men  and  women,  are 
of  a  sinful  nature,  and  that  Avithout  Christ's  redeeming  love  and 
God's  grace  she  can  not  ho  emancipated  from  its  dominion,  is  tnie 
and  proper.* 


No  artiele  ol'  faitli  eaii  bo  truly  and  duly  preached  without 
necessarily  and  ?jimullanooii.<ly  iuiii?iug  a  deep  sense  of  the  indis- 
pensableuess  of  a  holy  lilo. 


How  pregnant  with  nistruolion,  and  with  knowledge  of  all 
sorts,  are  the  sermons  of  our  old  divines  I  in  this  respect,  as  in  so 
many  (fillers,  how  tlilioreut  from  the  in.*ijor  part  of  modern  dis- 


courses I 


Bfwj  ftttanpt.  JM.  &  Ml  LuiJu,  j1 
eooaeqiieiice  of  aa  impRSHciL  aiaiie  m  -^e  ?amL  if  -se 
fUnding,  or  the  wiL.  I  hzid  i:  »  •gonira    imi 


No  doobt  prrarhfng  :a  tin?  prrntir  asise  if  "ne  -wnrt.  ^  oiinK 
effective  than  reading :  laii  tiersdrR.  Z  -wnniii  lar.  TEimxmr  x. 
but  leave  a  Iiberrr  ^  tii»  TL**ri  •::.i.t  "v^  »;*»  jxntaeif  ime  ti 
accomplish  it.  Bal  x§  tlilzi^  zc'v  its.  I  lai  nma  man  I 
going  to  chnrch  to  i  pa«'.:r  t^j:*:  r»a*i:*  i:«  iisrnnraB  iir  I 
jet  heard  more  irMa  :c«*  pr*a>!-i»*r  -rrhi'^iz  irfiic.  "vin  iLi  aiii:  ir- 
get  his  argnment  in  -iir*^  zi-ii-.***  izi*»  laii  iul  Jim  "nucie 
and  anprodtable  '£»*<: .'.i.—.t-h:  a.  ijn:.  rHirtnJ.7  ""sr  wanr-  bs9sa>- 
mation  too.  These  rT«KU!ri**r?  nrr^  TrTsr»si  *iiff'  aiii'y  Tiiuifi 
and  round.     Sterilitr  :f  zioif  xZii^v?  'Juar 


JA5TJLiT  if.   :«S. 


Whex  the  Chirri  it  -h»»  2jia:nia.i*;n  ^xuitvi  "ii  i* 
tionai.  it  anhappilj  'sefTorzis  r:7x.  .ru^i^oii  ."a  imser  usam^i'  n 
intermediate  betwieeii  tee  rr.^ri  u^i  "^ift  >w^te.  -vtr:!  «n  Jirun*' 
tion  to  the  latter 


The  present  praspec^a  :t  tje  Cr.;rsii  -v^aici  ittxrlj  ui  m  vmL 
Oh  I  that  the  words  ^t  i  «tji.rj»nLij--if>  ^rUinwion*?  tnnui  ▼Ji 
their  war  thrcojrh  the  yrK^ruit  zssaj-.rr'  tmi  ^irtiii  -»^t«!ir:r»  ^f 
the  leaden  of  the  'iay  ' 


If  any  modiScatxca  ct  tfl-*  rjaion  takaa  ]       *,  I 
be  a  total  diToree  a  vinculo  mAlrim/mh      I  1 
lived  a  cat-andnioe  lif**  of  it      Lei:  ta  have 
crown  and  two  legisUtures  :  that  would  ta«  ] 
mischiefii  witbont  any  of  the  goods,  if 
Union. 
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I  am  deliberately  of  opinion,  that  England,  in  all  its  institu- 
tions, lias  received  injurj-  from  its  union  with  Ireland.  My  only 
difficulty  is  aa  to  the  Protestants,  to  whom  we  owe  protection. 
But  I  can  not  foreet  ihal  the  Protestants  themselves  have  greatly 
allied  in  accelerating  the  present  liorrible  state  of  things,  by  using 
that  as  a  remedy  and  reward  whieh  should  have  been  to  thera 
an  oppurliinity,* 

If  the  Prottslant  Church  iu  Ireland  is  removed,  of  course  the 
Kotnish  Church  must  be  established  in  its  place.  There  can  be 
no  resisting  it  in  common  reason, 

How  miserably  iinborile  and  objectless  has  the  English  goyem- 
ment  of  Irelaud  been  for  forty  years  past !  Oh  1  for  a  great  man 
— but  one  really  great  man — -who  could  feel  the  weight  and  the 
po^'er  of  a  jirtnciple,  and  tuilUncbingly  put  it  into  act  I  But 
truly  there  is  no  vision  in  the  land,  and  the  people  accordingly 

•  "Wlinlevpr  maybe  lliowglit  of  tlie  settlement  that  fuUowod  the  battle 
of  the  Bojoe  and  the  eilinolicn  of  ILa  war  io  Ireland,  jel  when  this  hid 
been  raiuif  hdJ  Bubniilti'd  l>).  it  wniiUl  bave  been  thv  far  wiser  poIi«y,  I 
doubt  nut,  t"  hnvi?  proiiJcil  for  the  safety  uf  the  coostiliitiou  by  improring 
the  quality  "f  the  cleptiro  irnur-Li^c  Iparing  tlie  eliiHUIily  open,  or.  like 
be  on  P    !><  Stil'-  Iwwever,  Iht 

li  m  la  diiqua  S  lia      ts  pinuiible  siile.    The  ink 

vat  «Cft  m       ptinn-lisH  ot  the  Pi>- 

p   h  pa  Ml        Th  gr       aliied  into  attribiit« 

t  it*  Buth    lit     til  helil  lu-compllMs  ia 

^pecSd  ai!  m   oiliate  adherent!  hid 

aKirded  an  maEanere  vaa  in  the  nxiath 

Pro  es  lu  bt  eJ,  but  a»  n  thing  of 

aie  ptiJl     uii  uf  ileliTerance.    At 


to  the  nppUcatioD  «f 

potp      reiliieinK  bi  ioactiT- 

with  tbeir  optritioa 

Dii  lind  they  been  en- 

K>TO«tM   h  It.  aUivo  ail  u  bona 

jUnUbM  fn    meo  p  properly  and  wortUIr 

■0  turned.         nd   n  u  il  nt  thi  da,  haveberu  inhered  in  Ireliodonly 

aa  irbeii,  rwallini;  a  duageroua  fever  of  our  boyhood,  we  think  uf  the  Piu* 

MOui  drugs  and  drenehinj;-horn.  nud  cungi'utulate  ourselves  thxtour  doulora 

now-H-days  Itoon-  how  to  muiuiife  these  things  leas  enaraely.     But  thii  ingrj 

ftide  n-|is  ueg!ee[eil  a9  nn  oppm'tuuitr,  and  mistaken  for  a  ni4B»h((«;  it  tot 

WsB  laerymmr — Chur--!i  and  Slilc.  pp.  121,  \1i. 
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perisheth.  See  how  triumphant  in  debate  and  in  action  0*Con- 
nell  is  !  Why  ?  Becaose  he  asserts  a  broad  principle,  and  acts 
op  to  it,  rests  a]l  his  body  in  it,  and  has  faith  in  it.  Our  minis- 
ien — true  Whigs  in  that — have  faith  in  nothing  but  expedients 
de  die  yt  diem.  Indeed,  what  principles  of  government  can  they 
have,  who,  in  the  space  of  a  month,  recanted  a  life  of  political 
opinioDB,  and  now  dare  to  threaten  this  and  that  innovation  at 
the  huzza  of  a  mob,  or  in  pique  at  a  parliamentary  defeat  ? 


I  sometimes  think  it  just  possible  that  the  dissenters  may  once 
more  be  animated  by  a  wiser  and  nobler  spirit,  and  see  their 
dearest  interest  in  the  Church  of  England  as  the  bulwark  and 
^ory  of  Protestantism,  as  they  did  at  the  Revolution.  But  I 
donbt  their  being  able  to  resist  the  low  factious  malignity  to  the 
Church,  which  has  characterized .  them  as  a  body  for  so  many 
yean. 

FEBRUARY  16,  1833. 

FACSr— KXCHAEL  BOOTT,    GOETHE,    SCHILLER,    A!fD   WORMWr>STH. 

Before  I  had  ever  seen  any  part  of  Goethe's  Faust,*  though, 
of  eourse,  when  I  was  familiar  enough  with  Marlowe*/ fi,  I  con* 

•  "The  poem  "was  first  published  in  1700,  and  forms  thr.  <V)mm*mc0tintmi 
of  the  seventh  yolume  of  Goethe's  Schrifleriy  Wien  und  Ijeiptiff,  hey  J.  HlaM 
mmd  Q.  J.  ChuKeny  1790.  This  edition  is  now  l^rfore  me.  The  pr>«!m  \n  eri' 
tiUed»  Fautty  ein  Fragment  (not  Doktor  FauiU,  ein  Trawrrnpi^l,  im  I>r>rin(( 
Wkj%\  and  oootains  no  prologue  or  dedication  of  any  n^irt.  It  crfmmAne^tn 
with  the  scene  in  Faust's  study,  anli,  p.  17,  an<l  is  crmtinu/^d,  mi  n/rw,  d/iwri 
to  the  passage,  ending,  ant^y  p.  26,  line  6.     In  the  original,  the  lin«»— 

"  *  Und  froh  ist,  wenn  er  Reg<»nwurmer  findet,* 

codi  the  aoene. 
The  next  scene  is  one  between  Fauat  and  Mephistopheles,  and  begins  thus : 

" '  Und  was  der  ganzen  Menschheit  zugethoilt  ixt,* 

L  «.  with  the  passage  (ante,  p.  70)  beginning,  •  I  will  enjoy,  in  my  own  heart's 
core,  all  that  is  parcelled  out  among  mankind,'  <Sux  AU  that  intervenes,  in 
later  editions,  is  wanting.  It  is  thenceforth  continued,  as  now,  to  the  end 
of  the  cathedral  scene  (anti,  p.  170),  except  that  the  whole  scene  in  which 
Valentine  is  killed  is  wanting.  Thus,  Margaret's  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  and 
the  cathedral  scene,  come  together,  and  form  the  conclusion  of  the  work. 
Aooording  to  Doring^s  Verzeichniss,  there  was  no  new  edition  of  Faust 
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ceived  and  drew  up  the  plan  of  a  voik,  a  dr&ma,  which  was  to 

be,  to  my  mind,  vhat  the  Faust  was  to  LToethe'g.  My  Faost 
was  old  Micliael  Scott ;  a  much  better  and  more  likely  origioal 
than  Faust.  He  appeared,  in  the  midBt  of  his  college  of  devoted 
disciples,  enthusiaslic,  ebullient,  shedding  around  hira  bright  sur- 
miwB  of  discoveries  fully  perfected  in  after-times,  and  inculcating 
the  study  of  nature  and  its  secrets  as  the  pathway  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  power.  He  did  not  love  knowledge  for  itself — for  its 
own  exceeding  great  reward — but  in  order  lo  be  powcriiil.  This 
poison-speck  infected  his  mind  from  the  beginniug.  The  priests 
suspect  him,  circumvent  him.  accuse  him  :  he  is  condemned,  and 
throvii  into  solitary  continemcnt ;  this  constituted  the  prologus 
of  the  drama.  A  pause  of  foiir  or  five  years  takes  place,  at  the 
end  of  which  Michael  escapes  from  prison,  a  soured,  gloomy.mis- 
erable  man.  Ha  will  not,  can  not  study  ;  of  what  avail  had  all 
his  study  been  to  him  ?  Ili^  knowledge,  great  as  it  was,  had 
failed  to  preserve  him  from  the  cruel  fauga  of  the  persecutors ; 
he  could  not  command  the  lightning  or  the  storm  to  wreak  their 
furies  upon  the  heads  of  those  whom  ho  hated  and  contemned, 
and  yet  ieared.  Away  vnlh  learning  1  away  with  study  I  to  the 
winds  willi  all  pretences  lo  knowledge  !  We  i/iofr  nothing  ;  we 
are  fools,  wretches,  mere  beasts.  Auon  1  began  lo  tempt  him. 
I  made  him  dream,  gave  liini  'nine,  and  passed  the  most  exqut' 
site  oi'  women  before  him,  but  out  of  his  reach.  Is  there,  then, 
no  knowledge  by  which  llicse  pleasures  can  he  commanded! 
That  tray  lay  witcSierai'i ,  and  accordiiigly  to  witchcraft  Michael 
turns  witli  all  his  soul.  He  lias  many  failures  and  some  suc- 
cesses ;  he  learns  llie  chemistry  of  exciliug  drugs  and  exploding 
powders,  and  some  of  ihe  properties  of  traufiraitted  and  reflecinl 
light ;  his  appetites  and  his  eiiriosity  are  both  stimulated,  ud 
his  old  craving  fur  power  and  mental  domination  over  othwi  re- 
vives. At  last  .Michael  tries  to  raise  the  devil,  and  the  devil 
cotncs  at  his  call.  Mydevil  was  lo  be,  like  Goethe's,  the  univec 
ta\  humorist,  who  should  make  all  things  vain  and  nothing  worth. 
by  a  ]ierpetual  collation  of  Ihe  great  wilii  the  little  in  the  pres- 
ence of  llie  iiifmite.      I  had   many  a  trick  for  him  to  play,  some 

until  1807.  Acrwrdiog  toDr.Sieglitz.tlieBpstpnrtof  Fnual  lirat  npp«»rBi 
ill  ile  pvpsent  slinpe,  iu  tlie  ciUected  edition  of  OiWIhes  n-orks.  whidi  •» 
pnMiidirKl  fn  1808,"— /foyHanT*  Tramlation  of  Fauil.  second  editkB.  wM,      , 
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bettor,  I  think,  than  any  in  the  Faust.  In  the  meantime,  Michael 
if  nuKimble ;  he  has  power,  but  no  peace,  and  he  every  day  more 
keenly  feela  the  tyranny  of  hell  surrounding  him.  In  vain  he 
nems  to  fiimielf  to  assert  the  most  absolute  empire  over  the  devil, 
by  imposiii;  the  most  extravagant  tasks ;  one  thing  is  as  easy 
u  anotiwr  to  the  devil.  ''\Miat  next,  Michael?*'  is  repeated 
CTeiy  day  with  more  imperious  servility.  Michael  groans  in 
^liiit ;  his  power  is  a  curse  :  he  commands  women  and  wine  ; 
hat  the  women  seem  fictitious  and  devilish,  and  the  wine  does 
not  make  him  drunk.  He  now  begins  to  hate  the  devil,  and 
tries  to  cheat  him.  He  studies  again,  and  explores  the  darkest 
depths  of  sorcery  for  a  recipe  to  cozen  hell ;  but  all  in  vain. 
Sometimes  the  devil's  finger  turns  over  a  page  for  him,  and 
pointa  out  an  experiment,  and  Michael  hears  a  whisper — "  Try 
tkatt  Michael !"  The  horror  increases  ;  and  Michael  feels  that 
he  IB  a  slave  and  a  condemned  criminal.  Lost  to  hope,  he  throws 
himaelf  into  every  sensual  excess, — in  the  mid-career  of  which 
be  tees  Agatha,  my  Margaret,  and  immediately  endeavors  to  so- 
daoe  her.  Agatha  loves  him  ;  and  the  devil  facilitates  their 
meetings ;  but  she  resists  Michael's  attempts  to  ruin  her,  and  im- 
plores him  not  to  act  so  as  to  forfeit  her  esteem.  Long  struggles 
of  pasdon  ensue,  in  the  result  of  which  his  afiections  are  called 
foth  against  his  appetites,  and,  love-bom,  the  idea  of  a  redemp- 
tion of  the  lost  will  dawns  upon  his  mind.  This  is  instantane- 
ously perceived  by  the  devil ;  and  for  the  first  time  the  humorist 
becomes  severe  and  menacing.  A  fearful  succession  of  conflicts 
between  Michael  and  the  devil  takes  place,  in  which  Agatha 
helps  and  suflers.  In  the  end,  afler  subjecting  him  to  every  im- 
aginable horror  and  agony,  1  made  him  triumphant,  and  poured 
peace  into  his  soul  in  the  conviction  of  a  salvation  for  sinners 
through  God*s  grace. 

The  intended  theme  of  the  Faust  is  the  consequences  of  a 
mitology,  or  hatred  and  depreciation  of  knowledge,  caused  by  an 
originally  intense  thirst  for  knowledge  bafHed.  But  a  love  of 
knowledge  for  itself,  and  for  pure  ends,  would  never  produce  such 
a  misology  ;  but  only  a  love  of  it  for  base  and  unworthy  purposes. 
There  is  neither  causation  nor  progression  in  the  Faust ;  he  is  a 
ready-made  conjurer  from  the  very  beginning  ;  the  incredulus 
odi  is  felt  from  the  first  line.  The  sensuality  and  the  tliirst  after 
knowledge  are  unconnected  with  each  other.      Mephistopheles 
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and  Margaret  are  excellent ;  but  Faust  himself  is  dull  and 
meaningless.  The  scene  in  Auerbach's  cellars  is  one  of  the  best, 
perhaps  the  very  best ;  that  on  the  Brocken  is  also  fine ;  and  all 
the  songs  are  beautiful.  But  there  is  no  whole  in  the  poem  ;  the 
scenes  are  mere  magic-lantern  pictures,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
^vork  is  to  ine  very  flat.     The  German  is  very  pure  and  fine. 


The  young  men  in  Germany  and  England  who  admire  Lord 
Byron  prel'er  (loethc  to  Schiller;  but  you  may  depend  upon  it, 
Goethe  docs  not,  nor  ever  will,  command  the  common  mind  of 
the  people  of  Germany  as  ^^chiller  does,     ?^chille^  had  two  legiti- 
mate phases  in  his  intellectual  character  :  the  first  as  author  of 
the  Eohbt'is — a  |»iece  which  must  not  be  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  Shah>]u\ire,  but  as  a  work  of  the  mere  material  sublime; 
and  in  tliat  line  it   is  undoubtedly  very  powerful  indeed.     It  is 
quite  gonnine,  and  dfeply  imbued  with  l!^chiller's  own  soul.    After 
this  he  outgrew  the  composition  of  such  plays  as  the  Robbers,  and 
at  once  took  his  true  and  only  rightful  stand  in  the  grand  histori- 
cal drama,  tlie  AVallonstcin — Jiot  the  intense  drama  of  passion — 
he  was  n(4  master  of  that — hut  the  dillused  drama  of  histor}%  in 
wliich  alone  he   had  ain|ile  s<"ope  tor   his  varied  powers.     The 
AValloiistein  is  the  gnatc-t  (*f  his  works  :   it  is  not  unlike  Shaks- 
jioarc's  hi-tnvical   ]>l.'ns — a   s]>e»Me<  by  itself      You  may  take  up 
anv  sciMiL'.  ami  ii  will   pica.-.^  vuii  bv  itself;   just  as  vou  mav  in 
.r>i'ii   i^tiiixoK'.  w  iiK'ii   vtni   r<'ail   f i>  foifizli   once  or  twice  only,  but 
wiiicli   you   road    //    rii'r-ifliy.      Atier   this   point  it   was   that 
Goethe  and  c'her  Avritoi^  injured   by  their  theories  the  steadiness 
and  oriiiiiiaiilv  oi  Sc^Iiiib'r  s  nniul  :   aiul  in  ever\'  one  of  his  works 
aiu^r  tlie  ^^  alleii<teiii   you   may   perceive  the  liuctuations  of  his 
taste  and  priii<Mples  ei   ei'iii]>(>-ilie]i.      He  got  a  notion  of  re-intro- 
di]eiii2  til'-'  ehara<'terl<'-.-iie-^  ^l  tlie  Greek  trairedv  with  a  choni?. 
;i>   111  tlie  Jlji'le   d    ?^I.'->nia.  and   lie  was   jor  inliisiuir  more  Ivnc 
\''r>-.'  iiiM  il.      Si'liiiier  >"!ii-'' mies  alieeted  to  despise  the  Robber? 
and  the  ether  \\  erk-- d' In-  lir.-:  \«'nth  ;    \\-hereas  he  ousrht  to  have 
>pikea  v\   tlieni  as  v\  works  ne!  ni  a  riglit  line,  but  full  of  excel- 
lence in  their  wav.      In   his  ])allads  and   liiihter  Ivrics  Goethe  is 
nic^t    excellent.       It    is    impossible    to    praise    him  too  highly  in 
this   re.-jiect.      1  like   the  AVilhelm   Meister  the  best  of  his  prose 
works        Dnt    neither    Schiller's    nor    (joelhe's    prose    style  ap- 
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fwchm  to  Letsiiig's,  whose  writings,  for  manner,  are  abeolately 
perfect. 

Ahhough  Wordsworth  and  Goethe  are  not  much  alike,  to  be 
sure,  upon  the  whole,  yet  they  both  have  this  peculiarity  of  utter 
oon-sympathy  with  the  subjects  of  their  poetry.  They  are  always, 
both  of  them,  spectators  ab  extra — feeling  /or,  but  never  unth, 
their  characters.  Schiller  is  a  thousand  times  more  hearty  than 
Goethe. 


I  was  once  pressed,  many  years  ago,  to  translate  the  Faust ; 
and  I  so  far  entertained  the  proposal  as  to  read  the  work  through 
with  great  attention,  and  to  revive  in  my  mind  my  own  former 
plan  of  Michael  Scott.  But  then  I  considered  with  myself 
whether  the  time  taken  up  in  executing  the  translation  might 
not  more  worthily  be  devoted  to  the  composition  of  a  work  which, 
even  if  parallel  in  some  points  to  the  Faust,  should  be  truly  origi- 
nal in  motive  and  execution,  and  therefore  more  interesting  and 
Taluable  than  any  version  which  I  could  make ;  and,  secondly, 
I  debated  with  myself  whether  it  became  my  moral  character  to 
render  into  English — and  so  far,  certainly,  lend  my  countenance 
to  language — ^much  of  which  I  thought  vulgar,  licentious,  and 
blasphemous.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  never  put  pen  to  paper 
as  a  translator  of  Faust. 

I  have  read  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Hayward's  version,  and  I 
think  it  done  in  a  very  manly  style  ;  but  I  do  not  admit  the  ar- 
gument for  prose  translations.  I  would  in  general  rather  see 
▼erse  attempted  in  so  capable  a  language  as  ours.  The  French 
can't  help  themselves,  of  course,  with  such  a  language  as  theirs. 


FEBRUARY  17,  1833. 

BXAUXO!IT  AXD   FLETCHER — BEN  J0580X — MA88IXOER. 

In  the  romantic  drama,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  almost 
supreme.  Their  plays  are  in  general  most  truly  delightful.  I 
could  read  the  Beggar's  Bush  from  morning  to  night.  How  syl- 
van and  sunshiny  it  is  !  The  Little  French  La^i-jer  is  excellent. 
Lawrit  is  conceived  and  executed  from  fiist  to  last  in  genuine 
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comic  humor.  Monsieur  Thomas  is  also  capital.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  first  act  and  the  first  scene  of  the  Becond 
act  of  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  are  Shakspeare's.  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  plots  arc,  to  be  sure,  wholly  inartificial ;  they  only 
care  to  pitch  a  character  into  a  position  to  make  him  or  her  talk ; 
you  must  swallow  all  their  gross  improbabilities,  and,  taking  it 
all  lor  nrranted,  attend  only  to  the  dialogue.  How  lamentable  it 
is  that  no  gentleman  and  scholar  can  be  found  to  edit  these  beauti- 
liil  i»hiys  !*  Did  the  name  of  criticism  ever  descend  so  low  as  in 
the  hands  of  tho.<e  two  Inuls  and  knaves,  Seward  and  Simpson? 
There  are  whole  scenes  in  their  edition  which  I  could  with  cer- 
tainty ])ut  back  into  their  original  verse,  and  more  that  could  be 
re})]aeed  in  their  native  prose.  Was  there  ever  such  an  absolute 
disregard  of  literary  iiime  as  that  displayed  by  Shakspeare  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ?t 


In  Ben  .Tonson  you  have  an  intense  and  burning  art.  Some 
of  his  plots,  that  of  the  Alchymist,  for  example,  are  perfect. 
Ben  .lonson  and  IkMumont  and  Fletcher  would,  if  united,  have 
made  a  great  dramatist  indeed,  and  yet  not  have  come  near 
Shaksj>eare  :  but  no  doubt  Ben  Jonson  was  the  greatest  man 
atUM-  Shakspeare  in  tliat  age  of  dramatic  genius. 


Tlie  stvle<  o[   Massiugor's  plays  and  the  Samson  Agonistes  are 
tlie  tWi^  evtieiiies  iMth'  dvr  witlun  whioh  the  diction  of  dramatic 

'  1  b.l:>x.    Mr    IV.,-.  .;;:i  .  !::    1^,  ..::!-,.nt  an.l  Kldohor  as  well  is  iny 

n^;r.i  <  t"  :!..    i>:, -,;.:  ■  •;  ".  >•  _-  !^•.a'.;   :;  .  l\:[  ilio  truth  i?,  the  limited  sale  of 
\\\r  1;.:.   <':.:i.",>  vi"  i^- ;i  .1   :,>   'i.  S;.;:'.  v.  ao.  l.;i?  diUi^n-d  ibe  spirit  of  enter- 
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poetry  may  oscillate.  Shakspeare  in  his  great  plays  is  the  mid- 
point. In  the  Samson  Agonistes,  colloquial  language  is  left  at 
the  greatest  distance,  yet  something  of  it  is  preserved,  to  render 
the  dialogue  prohahle  :  in  Massinger  the  style  is  differenced,  but 
difierenced  in  the  smallest  degree  possible,  from  animated  conver- 
sation, by  the  vein  of  poetry. 

There's  such  a  divinity  doth  hedge  our  Shakspeare  round,  that 
we  can  not  even  imitate  his  style.  I  tried  to  imitate  his  manner 
in  the  Remorse,  and,  ^vhen  I  had  done,  I  found  I  had  been  track- 
ing Beaumont  and  Fletcher  and  Massinger  instead.  It  is  really 
very  curious.  At  first  sight,  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporary 
dramatists  seem  to  write  in  styles  much  alike ;  nothing  so  easy 
as  to  fall  into  that  of  Massinger  and  the  others  ;  while  no  one 
has  ever  yet  produced  one  scene  conceived  and  expressed  in  the 
Shaksperian  idiom.  I  suppose  it  is  because  Shakspeare  is  uni- 
Tersal,  and,  in  fact,  has  no  manner  ;  just  as  you  can  so  much 
more  readily  copy  a  picture  than  Nature  herself. 


FEBRUARY  20,  1833. 

BODfK  or  OOXXONB  APPOINTING  THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

I  WAS  just  now  reading  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse's  answer  to 
Mr.  Hume,  or  some  other  of  that  set,  upon  the  point  of  transfer- 
ring the  patronage  of  the  army  and  navy  from  the  Crown  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  think,  if  I  had  been  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, I  would  have  said,  "  that,  ten  or  fiflecn  years  ago,  I  should 
have  considered  Sir  J.  C.  II. 's  speech  quite  unanswerable, — it 
being  clear  constitutional  law  that  the  House  of  Commons  has 
not,  nor  ought  to  have,  any  share,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
appointment  of  the  officers  of  the  army  or  navy.  But  now  that 
the  King  had  been  reduced,  by  the  means  and  procurement  of 
the  Honorable  Baronet  and  his  friends,  to  a  puppet,  which, 
so  far  from  having  any  independent  will  of  its  own,  could  not  re- 
sist a  measure  which  it  hated  and  condemned,  it  became  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  consideration  whether  it  was  not  necessary  to  vest 
the  appointment  of  such  officers  in  a  body  like  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, rather  than  in  a  junta  of  ministers,  who  were  obhged  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  mob  and  democratic  press  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  their  places." 
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MARCH  9,  1838. 

PENAL    I  ODE    IN    IRELAND CHUBCIDCEN. 

The  penal  code  in  Ireland,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  centur}', 
was  justifiable,  as  a  temporary  means  of  enabling  government  to 
take  breath  and  look  about  them  ;  and  if  right  measures  had 
been  systematically  pursued  in  a  right  spirit,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  Ireland,  would  have  become 
Protestant.  Protestantism  under  the  Charter  Schools  was  greatly 
on  the  increase  in  the  early  part  of  that  century,  and  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Romish  priests  to  that  effect  are  on  record.  But, 
unlbrtunatcly,  the  drenching-horn  was  itself  substituted  for  the 
medicine. 


There  seems  to  me,  at  present,  to  be  a  curse  upon  the  English 
church,  and  upon  tlie  governors  of  all  institutions  connected  with 
the  orderly  advancement  of  national  piety  and  knowledge  ;  it  is 
tlie  curse  of  prudence,  as  they  miscall  it — in  fact,  of  fear. 


Clergymen  are  now  almost  al'raid  to  explain  in  their  pulpits 
the  irrnunds  (?f  their  being  Protestants.  They  are  completely 
cowed  by  the  vulirar  haras-iiiij>  of  tlie  press  and  of  our  Hectoring 
sciolists  HI  Par]i;iin'.Mit.  There  should  be  no  jx/rff/  poViiics  in  the 
puljiit.  !<•  h'^  >u}\'  ;  but  uvcvy  church  in  England  oueht  to  resound 
with  niitioual  jM.litic^.  —  I  mcin  \]:v  sacred  character  of  the 
national  church,  ami  an  t-xjin-nr''  ol"  \]\c  base  robberv  from  the 
nation  itscl!" — fnr  -■>  iude-'i!  it  1-* — ah^nt  to  be  committed  bv  these 

•  ••Tli.-it  th-'  n^.axim-  "f  u  }»Mr.'  ir.Mrality.  nwl  tb«'>r  <ul»lime  truths  of  th« 
(1i\iii.'  r.uiiy  au'l  attribute-,  vliirli  a  I'latv'  1^'iaul  it  hard  to  learn,  and  more 
dilii.'alt  ••'!>v.,il;  tliru  tli-*'.  -li  -uM  li;i\  ._■  }>"fM;a'.'  the  almost  hereditarj 
j>r.'jurty  <'f  .liildlioMd  aud  p-v.-rty.  .'t"  t^r-  h'-v.l  and  the  workshop;  thil 
r\ .  n  !■'  tin-  rail- Iter- d  !h>-y  r-'i'Mid  ;.-  <'  'nur.-.t  j,'>^rr ;  \\us.  iji  a  pheaotneooa 
^vlii^•ll  nai-t  wiibh-'ld  all  )'Ut  Jiiia']>  of  th<'  in"-t  vulLrar  oast  from  underrala- 
i!i_'  iht'  M  i-\i.-.  >  rvrii  ..t'  til'-  ]>alj'it  and  tlw  readinir-dosk.  Yet  he  who 
.•^ii  i.Id  •'  Lnin.-  t!i<'  .liiciou'n- .>i"  a!i  •■<talili>hod  cbureh  lo  these,  can  hardly  be 
]il:i'''  d  Ml  .-i  mu'-h  hii^'luM-  rank  «  i'  i;i;«  ]i..i-*.  Thiit  t'>  everv  parish  through- 
OVA  the  ki:iL:d.':ii  tli.ir  i-  tra!i>plaiit»,-]  a  irerin  of  civilization;  that  in  the 
r»ai"t.>t  vul;,-,..  tli.-r.'  i<  aini'lt;us  I'-uurl  wliiclitlie  capabilitit^  of  the  plic* 
may  ory^taUiz''  and  lua^bi.n;  a  iiiMirl  sutheientlv  superior  to  excite,  ye* 
sulH.i.ntiy  near   t.>  enoouiai^'o   aud  facihtate  imitAtion;  this  UDobinMTC, 
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ministen,  in  order  to  have  a  sop  to  throw  to  the  Irish  agitators, 
who  will,  of  course,  only  cut  the  deeper,  and  come  the  oflener. 
Yon  can  not  buy  off  a  barbarous  invader. 


MARCH  12,  1838. 

CORONATION   OATHd. 

LoED  Gret  has,  in  Parliament,  said  two  things  :  first,  that 
the  Coronation  Oaths  only  bind  the  king  in  lus  executive  capa- 
city ;  and,  secondly,  that  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are 
bound  to  represent  by  their  votes  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  their 
constituents,  and  not  their  own.  Put  these  two  together,  and 
tell  me  what  useful  part  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  Eng- 
land remains.  It  is  clear  that  the  Coronation  oaths  would  be  no 
better  than  Highgate  oaths.  For  in  his  executive  capacity  the 
king  can  not  do  any  thing,  against  the  doing  of  which  the  oaths 

ooQtinaoiu  agency  of  a  Protedtaot  church  establishmeut,  this  it  is,  which  the 
patriot  and  the  philaothropist,  who  would  fain  unite  the  love  of  peace  with 
the  fidth  in  the  progressiTe  amelioration  of  mankind,  can  not  estimate  at  too 
high  a  price:  '  It  can  not  be  valued  with  the  gold  of  Ophir,  with  the  pre> 
taoQB  ooyx,  or  the  sapphire.  No  mention  shall  be  made  of  coral  or  of  pearls ; 
lor  the  price  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies.' — The  clergyman  is  with  his  purllsh- 
imien  and  among  them ;  he  is  neither  in  the  cloistered  cell  nor  in  the  wil- 
demesB,  bat  a  neighbor  and  family  man,  whose  education  and  rank  admit 
him  to  the  mansion  of  the  rich  landholder,  while  his  duties  make  him  the 
frequent  visitor  of  the  Harm-house  and  the  cottage.  He  is,  or  he  may  be-' 
eome,  connected  with  the  families  of  his  parish  or  its  vicinity  by  nuu'riage. 
And  among  the  instances  of  the  blindness,  or,  at  best,  of  the  short-sighted- 
new,  whidi  it  is  the  nature  of  cupidity  to  inflict,  I  know  few  more  striking 
than  the  clamors  of  the  farmer  against  church  property.  Whatever  was 
not  iiaid  to  the  clergyman  would  inevitably  at  the  next  lease  be  paid  to  the 
laocUiolder  ;  while,  as  the  case  at  present  stands,  the  revenues  of  the  churdi 
are  in  some  sort  the  reversionary  property  of  every  family  that  may  have 
a  member  educated  for  the  church,  or  a  daughter  that  may  marry  a  clergy- 
man. Instead  of  being  foreciosfd  and  immovable,  it  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
■pceies  of  landed  property  that  is  essentially  moving  and  circulative. 
lliat  there  exist  no  inconveniences,  who  will  pretend  to  assert  i — But  I 
hare  yet  to  expect  the  proof,  that  the  inconveniences  are  greater  in  this 
than  in  any  other  species ;  or  that  either  the  farmers  or  the  clergy  would 
be  benefited  by  foreing  the  latter  to  become  either  Tmllibert  or  lalsried 
pUcemmJ^^Ohureh  and  8iai4,  p.  71. 
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bind  him  ;  it  is  anly  iu  his  legislative  character  that  he  poBteaset 

a  free  agency  capable  of  being  bound.     The  nation  meant  to  bind 
that. 

MARCH  M,  1833. 

DIVINITY — PROFESSIONS    .\XD   TRADES. 

DmxiTY  is  essentially  the  first  of  the  professions,  because  it  is 
necessary  for  all  at  all  times  ;  law  and  physic  are  only  necessary 
for  some  at  some  times.  I  speak  of  them,  of  course,  not  in  their 
abstract  existence,  but  in  their  applicability  to  man. 


Every  true  science  bears  necessarily  within  itself  the  germ  of  a 
cognate  profession,  and  the  more  you  can  elevate  trades  into  pro- 
fessions the  better. 


MARCH  17,   1883. 

MODERN    POLITICAL    ECONO.MV. 

What  solenrn  humbucr  this  modern  political  economy  is.  "What 
is  there  true  of  the  little  that  is  true  in  their  dogmatic  books 
whicli  is  not  a  simple  deduction  ll'cm  the  moral  and  religious 
credouda  and  agenda  of  any  good  man,  and  with  which  we  were 
not  all  previously  acquainted,  and  upon  which  every  man  of 
coininou  s^eiise  instinctively  acted  ]  1  know  none.  But  what 
thev  trulv  state,  thev  do  not  tnilv  understand  in  its  ultimate 
grounds  and  causes  ;  and  hence  they  have  sometimes  done  more 
mischief  by  their  half-iLnioranl  and  half-sophistical  reasonings 
about,  and  deductions  from,  well-founded  positions,  than  they 
could  have  done  by  the  promuliration  of  positive  error.  This  par- 
ticularly applies  to  their  lamous  ratios  of  increase  betw^een  man 
and  the  means  of  lus  subsistence.  Political  economy,  at  the  high- 
est, can  never  be  a  pure  science.  You  may  demonstrate  that 
certain  properties  inhere  in  the  arch,  which  yet  no  bridge-buildex 
cii/i  ever  reduce  into  brick  and  mortar  ;  but  an  abstract  conclu- 
sion in  a  matter  of  political  economy,  the  premisses  of  which  nei- 
ther exist  now.  nor  ever  will  exist  within  the  range  of  the  wild- 
est imagination,  is  not  a  tnith,  but  a  chimera — a  practical  false- 
hoo(]      For   there  are   no  theorems    in   political   economy — but 
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pniblemi  only.  Certain  things  being  actually  so  and  so,  the 
qnettion  ia,  how  to  do  so  and  so  with  them.  Political  philosophy, 
indeed,  points  to  ulterior  ends,  hut  even  those  ends  are  all  prac- 
tical ;  and  if  you  desert  the  conditions  of  reality,  or  of  common 
probability,  you  may  show  forth  your  eloquence  or  your  fancy,  hut 
the  utmost  you  can  produce  will  be  a  Utopia  or  Oceana. 

You  talk  about  making  this  article  cheaper  by  reducing  its 
price  in  the  market  from  8^.  to  6d.  But  suppose,  in  so  doing, 
yoa  have  rendered  your  country  weaker  against  a  foreign  foe  ; 
suppose  you  have  demoralized  thousands  of  your  fellow-country- 
men, and  have  sown  discontent  between  one  class  of  society  and 
another ;  your  article  is  tolerably  dear,  I  take  it,  after  all.  Is 
not  its  real  price  enhanced  to  every  Christian  and  patriot  a 
hnndred-fbld  ? 

All  is  an  endless  fleeting  abstraction ;  t?ie  whole  is  a  reality. 


MARCH  31,  1838. 

1CA110NAL  DOT — PROPKRTT  TAX — DUTT  OF  LANDHOLDEBS. 

What  evil  results  to  this  country,  taken  at  large,  from  the 
National  Debt  ?  I  never  could  get  a  plain  and  practical  answer 
to  that  question.  As  to  taxation  to  pay  the  interest,  how  can  the 
conntry  suffer  by  a  process  under  which  the  money  is  never  one 
minute  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  ?  You  may  just  as  well 
•ay  that  a  man  is  weakened  by  the  circulation  of  his  blood. 
Th0ze  may,  certainly,  be  particular  local  evils  and  grievances  re- 
sulting from  the  mode  of  taxation  or  collection ;  but  how  can 
that  debt  be  in  any  proper  sense  a  burden  to  the  nation,  which 
the  nation  owes  to  itself,  and  to  no  one  but  itself?  It  is  a  juggle 
to  talk  of  the  nation  owing  the  capital  or  the  interest  to  the 
stockholders ;  it  owes  to  itself  only.  Suppose  the  interest  to  be 
owing  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  then  you  would  feel  the  dif- 
ference of  a  debt  in  the  proper  sense.  It  is  reaUy  and  truly  noth- 
ing more  in  effect  than  so  much  money,  or  money's  worth,  raised 
annually  by  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  quickening  industry.* 

*  See  the  splendid  essay  in  The  Friend  II.  p.  208,  on  the  Tulgar  erron 
rsqieetmg  taxes  and  tazatioa 
<*A  great  ttatesmsn,  ktely  deceased,  in  one  of  hit  anti-ministerial 
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I  should  like  to  see  a  well-graduated  property  tax,  accompanied 

bv  a  larsre  loan. 

One  coininou  objection  to  a  property  tax  is,  that  it  tends  to 
diminish  the  accumnlation  of  capital.  In  my  judgment,  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  the  bad  economy  of  the  country  now  is  the 

enormous  aiiirrecralion  of  capitals. 


^Vnen  sh;ili  \ve  return  to  a  sound  conception  of  the  right  to 
property — namely,  as  being  orhcial,  implying  and  demanding  the 
performance  o[  commensurate  duties  !  Nothing  but  the  most 
horrible  }>erversion  ot  lunnanity  and  moral  justice,  under  the 
speeious  name  ol  political  economy,  could  have  blinded  men  to 
tills  truth  as  to  the  possession  of  land. — the  law  of  God  having 
connected  indissolublv  the  cultivation  of  everv  rood  of  earth  with 
the  mamtenau'^e  and  watchful  labor  of  man.  But  money,  stock, 
riches  by  credit,  transferable  and   convertible  at  will,  are  under 

h:iraiij;.o>  n-:;.in-:  f^uu  ]"'t'.'pv<fv^i  iinpo?:.  said.  •The  nation  has  been  already 
b.i-.i  :n  <  \ .  ry  \vii;.  an  i  i?  f;i::it  vxiih  it>ss  '">f  bkxxl.'  This  blood,  however, 
WM5  1  ■;  v'r.l.i;  ;iij  ill  iln  r.,r;\uti:rK-  throu^:]!  the  whole  body  of  the  state,  and 
^vl.;l:  Av;,>  rivii\tii  iiiio  >:<]ic  .iiamlKT  "i"  the  heart  vras  insLantlv  ?ent  out 
au';i:n  ;»:  il.i-  •>:V.-,'-  t-  ria!.  Ila  i  ]*••  wanted  a  metaphor  to  convey  the  po5*i- 
Mo  ::;  ;:;  i!^  <  f  tax./,  i  <!i.  ]]■:■  !riic":it  luivf-  I'-'und  one  le^s  opposite  to  the  faot, 
::i  ll.r  kI.■.•^vrl  .!;>■;. -o  .  f  an-  iri^n:.  or  rrlaxation  of  the  0t^»at5  of  particular 
\  <->•■>  1';  a  i;;-V'r.  ]'.  :  ti  nair  a:o!::nulati"n  vf  M(:»<ii  in  them,  which  frorae- 
:.:v.'.  >  •.:.:>  ^v■I  .'.1  !•...■  o;r  •■..Inii'  :.  La>  [>tv-n  >;:ddenly  and  violently  changed, 
.nTi".  r;»,'.>;  -  L-  '].■>-:.'  — .  ■■:•  .  \ .  a  rr.  rt;il  ^*.a^nati'■^n.  thoug:h  the  total  quan- 
tny  vi"  }']■••]  r,\.u'.:.-^  !;.••  i^aa.t   i:i  !hv  >ys'!cm  at  larsre. 

■  Iv::  a  f..r.r'.-  ;;m  i  :"a::-.  :•  >\:;.1'!  of  taxation,  b'th  in  its  po'-sible  eood 
and  evil  rtTt  •■:>.  ;>  r-  "t  ■  fr.ni  in  :''..''  evnp'raii'^n  of  waters  from  the  «urfa« 
rf  ilie  e.irtii  T'.-  -r.n  i..a\  -r.a^  v.p  tiie  ir.->i?ture  from  the  river,  the 
r."ora->.  aa  :  :\iv  >^^van.  :■'  'i--  ji\a:i  l>a'  k  in  irenial  i-howers  to  the  garden,  to 
T!:t  pa-:-.r.  .  ;.;,  <  ::,<  '\ria:":',  "■'. .  )'.::  i'  niay.  like^^"i^e,  force  away  the  mobt- 
•.::a  :>  y.i  :";,•  :a '.  ">  of  :;:la^v.  t  ■  lir.']'  it  on  the  >!.a>maiit  po^»L  the  saturated 
>\va-.  '.^.  ■;•  'iVi-  -.t-ir'-n:  .aV'lr  ^aivi-wa^-le.  The  irarden?  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
]•  ^t^f   -:-,pp'N .  y<  r'aapr'.  a  7v-t   lr->  apt    illr.-lration  of  a  system  of  finaoce  ju- 

i.  v>i)vre  tih  i:ink>  or  re>ervvMrs  would  represent  the 
\  '^a:.  n.  an  I  tl.-  h-.;:uired  nl!>,  hourly  varying  their  channels 
■'  -  ;•;  i'  r  !!:r  :rr\rv:t  !ur'>  >]'>ade.  cive  a  pleasing  image  of  the  di*- 
}M  r<;  ni  V  f  tna".  .aiiiai  thr  ■r.cli  tbe  vrliole  p\»pulation  by  the  joint  effect  of 
!a\a:;  n  an  i  !';.  i'\  For  t;ixati  n  itself  is  a  part  of  commerce,  and  th* 
iTovtrnr.ant  nia\  Ix  fairly  i\'n>iviereii  a^  a  crreat  manufacturing  bouse,  ctr- 
ryiu^'  .  n.  in  ''ift'frtnt  plaoof.  by  means  of  its  partners  and  overseer*,  t^ 
iride*  c^i  \h^  fhipbuilJer   the  clothier,  the  iron-fonDder,"  ^c,  Sc — Ei 
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BO  raeli  oUigationi ;  and,  unhappily,  it  is  firom  the  leUih  aato> 
emtio  poflBeesion  of  such  property,  that  our  landholden  have 
learned  their  present  theory  of  trading  with  that  which  was 
nerer  meant  to  be  an  object  of  commerce. 


APRIL  6,  18$8. 


To  please  me,  a  poem  must  be  either  music  or  sense ;  if  it  is 
neither,  I  confess  I  can  not  interest  myself  in  it. 


The  first  act  of  the  Virgin  Martyr  is  as  fine  an  act  as  I  re- 
member in  any  play.  The  Very  Woman  is,  I  think,  one  of  the 
most  perfect  plays  we  have.  There  is  some  good  fim  in  the  first 
scene  between  Don  John,  or  Antonio,  and  Cuculo,  his  master  ;* 
and  can  any  thing  exceed  the  skill  and  sweetness  of  the  scene 
between  him  and  his  mistress,  in  which  he  relates  his  story  ?  f 

*  Act  iii  fic.  2. 
f  Act  iv.  itc.  8 : — 

"  Aht.    Not  fkr  from  where  my  father  lives,  a  Udy, 
A  neigfabor  by,  bless'd  with  as  great  a  beauty 
As  nature  dorst  bestow  without  uudoiog. 
Dwelt,  and  most  happily,  as  I  thought  then, 
And  bless'd  the  home  a  thousand  times  she  dwelt  in. 
This  beauty,  in  the  blossom  of  my  youth, 
When  my  first  fire  knew  no  adulterate  incense. 
Nor  I  no  way  to  flatter,  but  my  fondness ; 
In  all  the  bravery  my  friends  could  show  me, 
In  all  the  faith  my  innocence  could  give  me, 
In  the  best  language  my  true  tongue  could  tell  me. 
And  all  the  broken  sighs  my  sick  heart  lent  me, 
I  sued  and  served :  long  did  I  love  this  lady. 
Long  was  my  travail,  long  my  trade  to  win  her ; 
With  all  the  duty  of  my  soul,  I  served  her. 

Auf.    How  feelingly  he  speaks !    (Atide.)    And  she  loved  yoa  too  t 
It  must  be  so. 

Ant.  I  would  it  had,  dear  lady ; 

This  story  had  been  needless,  and  this  place, 
I  think,  unknown  to  me. 

Alm.    Were  your  bloods  equal  f 

Ant.    Yes,  and  I  thongfat  onr  hearts  too. 

Aim.    Then  she  must  love. 
VOL.  VI.  T 
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The  Bondman  is  also  a  delightful  play.     Massinger  is  always  en* 

teriaiamff ;  his  plays  have  the  interest  of  novels. 

Bui.  like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  except  Shakspeare,  Mas- 
gui^^r  often  deals  in  exaggerated  passion.  Malefort  senior,  in  the 
Unnatural  Combat,  however  he  may  have  had  the  moral  vnll  to 
bo  s<^  w'ckevl.  could  never  have  actually  done  all  that  he  is  rep- 
resented as  iiuiltv  o!.  without  losing  his  senses.  He  would  have 
boen  lu  lact  mad.  Regan  and  Goncnl  are  the  only  pictures  of 
the  unnatural  in  Shak5[H?are  :  the  pure  unnatural — and  you  will 
observe  thai  Sha]i>[H?are  has  left  their  liideousness  unsoftened  or 
diver^ided  by  a  single  line  of  goodness  or  common  human  frailty. 

.\j>>T      Slic  oui — bu:  iicver  ir.e  ,  she  could  not  love  me, 
She  ^v  u'.d  ri'^:  I  %  e.  j.Lie  h-vte-i  ;  ntore,  she  soorn'd  me, 
Au.i  i::  5.'  ivvr  :iiiJ.  luje  a  ^r^y  abused  me, 
For  ;vll  I'/v  >^:-\:v\j.  i"  ;•  cv'.l  iv.v  b.vjjitie?. 
So  tvl-i  uc^^^r;:^  :!.:i;_:    u  ::.'}. 

AusL  An  ill  ^voniAii : 

wl-ke  y    ;  I  ju  i  >  :;.■:  rival  m  y.ur  Ive.  then? 

AvT      H  \v  y.  r:'-,  ::",y  j"„e  :^   nt*  r.ic  to  my  story  f 

yi-Wj^:.  I    :.:.  ah  i  •  .  v  "".  J-   :-:.:-:  ai;i  aDirer, 

■^   :'>v  ::\[^i,.  ?Lc  J- 'ted  cq. 


!    .■       «        I.V 


•1 


A:-:  -;•.,:--::;,   :     -      :'_   \[^  .  ^   tl..  -.  ^e  £ill 


T  ,     ..  ■  "i      ...;.:::■    ^,  ^     .       •.       ."  -,      ,_        •        ^J  ■  ■  -  , 

A:.i  :::  i.^.i..:-     :   •    , 

A-v  1  ..,v  V   u  t..^-vc  -e  x<.-iLh  vou. 

•       •  • 

Av"  1\,:  ::„:  Ilire  not 

^    ■"■'""  ^    J".,.:    i  ^....;■...^      j;i;„?!  ■•.r^^c, 
^-^  •■'*■-  ■■   •  ■"•■•-■1:  '..v.i.AO — :„._^1.  f^r— -:i.r  short, 

:icr  c\c>  -v    ■_  ;  ^-^  .^  i      .   _-  ;__  -  ^.,  ^^  0-  uli  v>02ea 
A-"  •>•>-  V  ^^^  .„..:..>.  >,..:     :  _:  V ,  ur>  :s  p::v. 
-^  ^. .  ^  .<.  >...,.„?  .,,   _. ,    ,. ,  ^  ,^ ».c-u  >.^  r  •  , 

-^'-^  Pr^y  heaven, 

f-i  be  -•  Tvo--ie  '   :.r  :-^*  told  c^.e  a  ttran^e  •tory. 
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Whereas  in  Edmund,  for  whom  passion,  the  sense  of  shame  as  a 
iMstard,  and  ambition,  ofier  some  plausible  excuses,  Shakspeare 
has  placed  many  redeeming  traits.  Edmund  is'  what,  under 
certain  circumstances,  any  man  of  powerful  intellect  might  be, 
if  some  other  qualities  and  feelings  were  cut  off,  Hamlet  is,  in- 
clusively, an  Edmund,  but  different  from  him  as  a  whole,  on  ac- 
count of  the  controlling  agency  of  other  principles  which  Edmund 
had  not. 


Remark  the  use  which  Shakspeare  always  makes  of  his  bold 
villains,  as  vehicles  for  expressing  opinions  and  conjectures  of  a 
nature  too  hazardous  for  a  wise  man  to  put  forth  directly  as  his 
own,  or  from  any  sustained  character. 


The  parts  pointed  out  in  Hieronimo  as  Ben  Jonson's  bear  no 
traces  of  his  style  ;  but  they  are  very  like  Shakspeare's  ;  and  it 
is  very  remarkable  that  every  one  of  them  reappears  in  full  form 
and  development,  and  tempered  with  mature  judgment,  in  some 
one  or  other  of  Shakspeare's  great  pieces.* 

•  By  Hieronimo  Mr.  Coleridge  meant  The  Spanish  Tragedy,  and  not  the 
preyious  play,  which  \s  usually  called  TIic  First  Part  of  Jeronimo.  The 
Spanish  TVagedy  is,  upou  the  authority  of  Heywood,  attributed  to  Kyd  It 
is  supposed  that  Beu  Jonson  originally  performed  the  part  of  Hieronimo, 
and  hence  it  has  been  surmised  that  certain  passages  and  whole  scenes  con- 
nected with  that  character,  and  not  found  in  some  of  the  editions  of  the 
play,  are.  in  fact,  Ben  Jonson's  own  writing.  Some  of  these  supposed  in- 
terpolations are  among  the  best  things  in  the  Spanish  Tragedy ;  the  style 
is  singularly  unlike  Jonson's,  while  there  are  turns  and  particular  images 
wbidi  do  certainly  seem  to  have  been  imitated  by  or  from  Shakspeare.  Mr. 
Lamb  at  one  time  gave  them  to  Webster.  Take  this  passage  in  the  fourth 
act:— 

"  Huron.  What  make  you  with  your  torches  in  the  dark  I 

Psnaa  You  bid  us  light  them,  and  attend  you  here. 

HixBOSf.  No !  you  are  deceived ;  not  I ;  you  are  deceived. 
Was  I  so  mad  to  bid  light  torches  now  ? 
Light  me  your  torches  at  the  mid  of  noon. 
When  as  the  sun-god  rides  in  all  his  glory ; 
Light  me  your  torches  then. 

Pedro.  Then  we  bum  daylight 

HixRON.  [Let  it  be  burnt ;  night  is  a  murderous  slut, 
That  would  not  have  her  treasons  to  be  seen ; 
And  yonder  pale-faced  Hecate  there,  the  moon. 
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APRIL  7,  1833. 

love's   labor    lost — 0IFF0BD3   MASSIN6EB — 6HAKSPKA&X — THS   OLD 

DRAMATISTS. 

1  TiiiXK  I  could  point  out  to  a  half-line  what  is  really  Sh&ks- 
peare's  in  Love's  Labor  Lost,  and  some  other  of  the  non-genuine 
plays.     AATiat  he  wrote  in  that  play  is  of  his  earliest  manner, 

Doth  give  (VMisent  to  that  is  done  iu  darkness ; 
And  all  those  stars  that  gaze  up«;»n  her  face 
Are  aglets  i.*u  her  sleeve,  pins  on  her  train ; 
And  tho^e  that  sh"uld  be  powerful  and  divine. 
Do  sleep  in  darknes*  when  they  m-'St  should  shine.] 

Pedro.  Prov..kf  th»m  n"t.  fair  ?ir.  with  tempting  words, 
Tlie  hoav.  n?  are  irraciouf.  an-l  your  miseries  and  sorrow 
Make  v<'-j  sinak  vou  know  nut  what. 

•  i  » 

HiERON.  [Villain  '  thou  liest.  and  thou  d<">5t  naught 
But  tell  me  I  am  ma<l :  th-ni  liest,  T  am  not  mad  : 
I  know  thee  to  be  Pedro,  and  he  Jaques ; 
ril  pr-'ve  It  thee ;  and  were  I  mad,  how  o^uld  I  ? 
Wh' re  w:u  ^^h.-  the  -ame  nii,'ht.  wh.  u  my  H"ratio  was  murder'd  I 
She  ?b"u!d  hav.-  ?h''n»-  then  :  ^ear^-h  th>'U  the  K^^k : 
Had  tlu  in>"U  *L'  oe  iu  my  V<i>y?  la:e.  there  was  a  kind  of  grace, 
Tluit  I  kn'w — nay.  I  d-.*  kn-'W.  had  the  murderer  seen  him, 
1I:^  w^av'^n  w.iuM  l.avr  nJ].  n.  and  out  the  »'arth, 
Had  h'   bv<-u  f:  a:ned  >A  uau^'lit  but  bl-'od  and  death,"]  drc 

Aijram.  iu  the  lii'ih  a.-t  : — 

'•HiLP.ov    Iv-.t  a:-'  V'"]  ru'.-e  tliat  t^i-v  are  dead  ? 

C.v^iiLK.    Ay.  -lain  !••■■  ^■;:■.•. 

HiF.Ri^N.    What,  arid  v.'-n-i  :-•  •  : 

Vi- L-K"Y.   A},  all  ar.-  'Lad;  u-t  "Ue  -f  them  survive. 

HiLKON.  Xay.  tlivii  I  ear-  l  t — ^    ni-,  wc  shall  be  friends  ; 
Let  u>  lay  >y\v  h-a  is  t"_:'  'l.'^r. 
Svo.  h-r^'>  a  .:■-  dly  n""-e  will  L-1  i  thvin  all. 

Vi    LP.n-.    <>    i;kimied  dev;!  !   L.'W  sevure  lie  is! 

H:tK>^v.   S.-.  r.re  !  why  d-st  th"U  wonder  at  it  f 
;  I  t'.  11  :hv'\  ^  i  vroy,  ihi.-  dav  Tve  rcen  revenue, 
Au  1  '.!!  iha:  -ijl'i*  am  i:r.>\vn  a  p:-M';.i:r  m'>narch 
T];a;:  o-r  >a:t    -.iiid'.r  th''  <r"wn  of  Spain. 
Had  I  ;i,-  ir.aiiv  l:v, «  ai  there  l^'^-  ?ta.'"S. 
A?  many  hf-avtii*  lO  ijo  tv  as  tho«e  lives. 
1  vi  iji-.v  thrill  i\l\,  ay.  an.i  mv  ?.'>ul  t  •  iKx.'t. 
But  I  Would  ?.(   tlue  ri«ie  iu  this  reii  pooL 
Methiuks,  <uiee  I  irrew  inward  with  revenge, 
I  can  Lot  Ux'k  wuh  sot>rn  en>>u^h  on  death.] 
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having  the  all-pervading  sweetness  which  he  never  lost,  and  that 
extreme  condensation  which  makes  couplets  fall  into  epigrams, 
a«  in  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  Rape  of  Lucrece.*  In  the 
dimma  alone,  as  Shakspetfire  soon  found  out,  could  the  sublime 
poet  and  profound  philosopher  find  the  conditions  of  a  compro- 
mise. In  the  Love's  Labor  Lost  there  are  many  faint  sketches 
of  some  of  his  vigorous  portraits  in  after-life— as  for  example,  in 
particular,  of  Benedict  and  Beatrice.! 


Gifibrd  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the  text  of  Massinger,  but 
not  80  much  as  might  easily  be  done.  His  comparison  of  Shaka- 
peare  with  his  contemporary  dramatists  is  obtuse  indeed.^ 

Kino.  What !  dost  thou  mock  us,  slaye  ?  '  Brings  tortures  forth. 

HixRON.  [Do,  do,  do ;  and  meantime  Fll  torture  you. 
You  had  a  son,  as  I  take  it,  and  your  son 

Should  hare  heea  married  to  your  daughter  :  ha  I  was  it  not  so  t 
You  had  a  boo  too,  he  was  my  liege's  nephew. 
Ha  was  proud  and  poUtic — ^bad  he  lived. 
He  might  have  oome  to  wear  the  crown  of  Spain : 
I  think  'twas  so — 'twos  I  that  killed  him ; 
Look  yon — this  same  hand  was  it  that  stabVd 
His  heart— do  you  see  this  hand  ? 
For  one  Horatio,  if  you  ever  knew  him — 
A  youth,  one  that  they  hang'd  up  in  his  father's  garden — 
One  that  did  force  your  valiant  son  to  yield,"]  Ac. — JScL 

*  *'  In  Shakspeare's  Poems  the  creative  power  and  the  intellectual  energy 
wrestle  as  in  a  war-embrace.  Each  in  its  excess  of  strength  seems  to 
threaten  the  extinction  of  the  other.  At  length,  in  the  drama,  they  were 
reooodled,  and  fought  each  with  its  shield  before  the  breast  of  the  other. 
Or  like  two  rapid  streams,  that,  at  their  first  meeting  within  narrow  and 
rodcy  banks,  mutually  strive  to  repel  each  other,  and  intermix  reluctantly, 
and  in  tomult ;  but  soon  finding  a  wider  channel  and  more  yielding  shores, 
blend,  and  dilate,  and  flow  on  in  one  current,  and  with  one  voice." — Biog, 
Lit  nL  p.  SSL 

t  Mr.  Coleridge,  of  course,  alluded  to  Biron  and  Rosaline ;  and  there  are 
other  obvious  prolusions,  as  the  scene  of  the  mask  with  the  courtiers,  com- 
pared with  the  play  in  A  Midsunmier  Nighf  s  Dream. — Bd. 

X  See  his  Introduction  to  Massinger,  vol  L  p.  79,  in  which,  among  other 
most  extraordinary  assertions,  Mr.  Qifford  pronounces  that  rhyihmieal 
modulation  is  not  one  a/  Shak»pear^s  meriU  !  The  whole  of  the  passage  to 
whidi  I  allude  seems  to  me  to  be  the  grossest  miscarriage  to  be  found  in 
tli«  writings  of  this  distinguished  critic  It  is  as  bad  as  any  thbg  in  Seward^ 
Simpsoo,  A  Go. — Kd. 
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Til  Shakspeare  one  sentence  begets  the  next  naturally  ;  the 
meanins:  is  all  inwoven.  He  goes  on  kindling  like  a  meteor 
throuirh  the  dark  atmosphere  :  yet,  when  the  creation  in  its  out- 
line is  once  perfect,  then  he  seems  to  rest  from  his  labor,  and  to 
smile  upon  his  work,  and  tell  himself  that  it  is  very  good.  You 
see  many  scenes  and  parts  of  scenes  which  are  simply  Sbaks- 
peares  disportinir  himself  in  joyous  triumph  and  vigorous  fun  af- 
ter a  ureat  achievement  oi  his  hisrhest  genius. 


The  oM  dramatists  took  crreat  liberties  in  respect  of  bringing 
parties  in  scene  tocreihor.  and  representing  one  as  not  recognizing 

the  other  under  some  I'aint  disgrnise.  Some  of  their  finest  scenes 
are  o>  :is:r:.;:e.:  in  :'ii>  izrouuJ  >haksDeare  avails  himself  of  this 
ar:::'.oo  only  twioe.  1  thmk — in  TweliVn  Xiirht.  where  the  two  are 
with  irroat  -k./:  kop:  apart  '.'d  the  end  oi  the  play,  and  in  the 
Coir.edy  01  Errors,  which  :>  a  pure  farce,  and  should  be  so  eon- 
sidorol  Tl:e  doiin:t:ou  of  a  farce  is.  an  improbabiUty.  or  even 
in:i\  ssilvlity   L'^rantcvi  ni  :]:e  i  \r.set  ;   see  what  odd  and  laughable 


Aj^Vr^  -T 


I  N"'.r::  ^\.^^  ::v:^";  ;..;-..  ..  v.  le:::  p-:':::ral  hungers  or 
ao.v->;-  .:  :-.  .  .:;j-  '^  ..- ;.  .  \x..i  verv  v-::::j  I  ^\Tr:e  ani  siKk? 
^"o:y  :-.::■.■-..•-*  ,■  y  "  •  ::  wa-^  A.^^Ay•;  r  i^  s:;rec:s  connec'oO 
^^  "•:  >  :.".^  jr.;;::  j  :;  :,.  v:  • '.:■  :].e  v.  .i::;n  •::  wh:cn  1 
••■     :::.*  "   :.    ':  v  v      ■■        A-  ':   :.-.v:e   :v-:i\s  •: :  a.:i::^:nis:rat:-!3. 

.-   ;:r-;     ^;     ".v  :.:.;•;;  l-"--:  :;.;.:.  :.:;v  :  r.v^:-?  :  •-?>:.  c:::ld  >:«ss:b'v 
i:        ..:.;    .*  \v  .\-  :..:  *    .  1  V::  -  *:  M.;.:^    ii.  :   i.ji   :;.   e:-rrespc-:iu 

^■^  ■  .      ' ..;r.\  ^••~-- r.".-.  - :.:   *'■ ..:  1  :-:..y -.n  :rr"-:c»c»:  the  extr^^n^' 

>"..      '-^  ■:   --    ..  .  :     J.    r.-.:;-    ^v.--    w  h  ^h   iw-r.    -f  >:me   note  *>' 
.."■   :    .\    -  -'..  ;;   :.-..::.  ::    ^irrv  ::;    :he   rorernirirD' 
..::.;.:    ..;.;:::.:;■.:>::   :l.e   rrs.z.re       I  :hec  quite  ase^nte^ 
«. '\t:. >:.;::.  >    s:.\  rr     V-.<.\.<    '",',    r;Vi,   i^'u<2n    ixsrra   sapUnlUi 


\-^ 
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Burke  was,  indeed,  a  great  man.  No  one  ever  read  history  so 
philosophically  as  he  seems  to  have  done.  Yet,  until  he  could 
iSBoeiate  his  general  principles  with  some  sordid  interest,  panic 
of  property,  Jacobinism,  &c.,  he  was  a  mere  dinner-bell.  Hence 
yea  will  find  so  many  half-truths  in  his  speeches  and  writings. 
Nevertheless,  let  us  heartily  acknowledge  his  transcendent  great* 
ness.  He  would  have  been  more  influential  if  he  had  less  sur- 
passed his  contemporaries,  as  Fox  and  Pitt,  men  of  much  inferior 
minds,  in  all  respects. 


APRIL  9,  1888. 
rmosPBCT  or  xosrAKCHT  oa  democraot — tke  kkfo&icxd  hocsk  of  coxxoiia 

I  HAVE  a  deep,  though  paradoxical  conviction,  that  most  of  the 
European  nations  are  more  or  less  on  their  way,  unconsciously 
indeed,  to  pure  monarchy;  that  is,  to  a  government  in  which, 
under  circumstances  of  complicated  and  subtle  control,  the  reason 
of  the  people  shall  become  efficient  in  the  apparent  will  of  the 
king.*  As  it  seems  to  me,  the  wise  and  good  in  every  country 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  become  every  day  more  and  more  disgusted 
with  the  representative  form  of  government,  brutalized  as  it  is, 
and  will  be,  by  the  predominance  of  democracy  in  England, 
France,  and  Belgium.  The  statesmen  of  antiquity,  we  know, 
doubted  the  possibility  of  the  effective  and  permanent  combina- 
tion of  the  three  elementary  forms  of  government ;  and,  perhaps, 
they  had  more  reason  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  think. 


Tou  see  how  this  House  of  Commons  has  begun  to  verify  all 
the  ill  prophecies  that  were  made  of  it — low,  vulgar,  meddling 
with  every  thing,  assuming  universal  competency,  flattering  every 
base  passion,  and  sneering  at  every  thing  noble,  refined,  and  truly 
national !  The  direct  and  personal  despotism  will  come  on  by 
and  by,  af^er  the  multitude  shall  have  been  gratified  with  the 
ruin  and  the  spoil  of  the  old  institutions  of  the  land.  As  for  the 
House  of  Lords,  what  is  the  use  of  ever  so  much  fiery  spirit,  if 
there  be  no  principle  to  guide  and  to  sanctify  it  ? 

*  This  is  backing  Yico  against  Spinosa.    It  must,  however,  be  acknowl- 
edged, that  at  present  the  prophet  of  democracy  has  a  good  right  to  be 
the  tKToriU.—Ed. 
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APRIL  10,  1833. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA— CAPTAIN  B.  HALL NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHIBN  STATES 

— DEMOCRACY  WITH  SLAVERY QUAKERS. 

The  possible  destiny  of  the  United  States  of  America — as  a 
nation  of  a  hundred  millions  of  freemen — stretching  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  living:  under  the  laws  of  Alfred,  and 
speaking  the  lanffuatrc  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  is  an  august 
conception.  Why  should  wo  not  wisli  to  see  it  realized  ?  America 
would  then  be  England  viewed  through  a  solar  microscope  ;  Great 
Britain  in  a  state  of  glorious  magnification  I  How  deeply  to  be 
lamented  is  the  spirit  of  hostility  and  sneering  which  some  of  the 
popular  books  of  travels  have  shown  in  treating  of  the  Americans  ! 
They  hate  us,  no  doubt,  just  as  brothers  hate  ;  but  they  resj)ect 
the  opinion  of  an  Englislinian  concerning  themselves  ten  times 
as  much  as  that  of  a  native  of  any  other  country  on  earth.  A 
very  little  humoring  of  their  prejudices,  and  some  courtesy  of 
language  and  demeanor,  on  the  part  of  Englishmen,  would  work 
wonders,  even  as  it  is,  with  the  public  mind  of  the  Americans. 


Captain  Basil  Hall's  book  is  certainly  very  entertaining  and 
instructive  ;  but,  in  my  jutlgment,  his  sentiments  upon  many 
points,  and  more  especially  liis  ukhIc  of  expression,  are  unA^ise 
and  uncharitable.  Alter  all,  are  not  most  of  the  things  showTi 
up  with  so  much  bitterness  by  hira  mere  national  foibles,  parallels 
to  whicii  every  people  has.  and  must  of  necessity  have? 


What  you  say  about  the  (piarrel  iu  the  United  States  is  sophis- 
tical. No  doubt  taxation  may,  and  perhaps  iu  some  cases  must, 
press  unequally,  or  ajjpareutly  so,  on  ditlorent  classes  of  people 
in  a  state.  In  such  cases  there  is  a  hardship  ;  but,  in  the  long 
run,  the  matter  is  fully  compensated  to  the  over-taxed  class.  For 
example,  take  the  householders  iu  London,  who  complain  so  bit- 
terly of  tlie  house  and  window  taxes.  Is  it  not  pretty  clear  that, 
whether  such  householder  be  a  tradesman,  who  indemnifies  him- 
self in  the  })rice  of  his  goods — or  a  letter  of  lodgings,  who  does  so 
in  his  rent — or  a  stookliolder.  who  receives  it  back  ajrain  in  his 
dividends — or  a  country  gentleman,  who  has  saved  so  much  fresh 
levy  on  his  land  or  his  other  property — one  way  or  other,  it  cpmea 
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St  last  pretty  nearly  to  the  same  thing,  though  the  pressure  for 
the  time  may  be  unjust  and  vexatious,  and  fit  to  be  removed  ? 
Bat  when  New-EngUnd,  which  may  be  considered  a  state  in 
itKlf,  taxes  the  admission  of  foreign  manufactures,  in  order  to 
cherish  manufactures  of  its  own,  and  thereby  forces  the  Carolin- 
ians, another  state  of  itself,  with  which  there  is  little  intercom- 
munion, which  has  no  such  desire  or  interest  to  serve,  to  buy  worse 
articles  at  a  higher  price,  it  is  altogether  a  different  question ; 
and  is,  in  fact,  downright  tyranny  of  the  worst,  because  of  the 
most  sordid,  kind.  What  would  you  think  of  a  law  which  should 
tax  every  person  in  Devonshire  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  every 
person  in  Yorkshire  ?  And  yet  that  is  a  feeble  image  of  the 
actual  usurpation  of  the  New-England  deputies  over  the  property 
of  the  Southern  States. 


There  are  two  possible  modes  of  unity  in  a  state ;  one  by  abso- 
lute oo-ordination  of  each  to  all,  and  of  all  to  each  ;  the  other  by 
subordination  of  classes  and  offices.  Now,  I  maintain  that  there 
never  was  an  instance  of  the  first,  nor  can  there  be,  without  sla- 
very as  its  condition  and  accompaniment,  as  in  Athens.  The  poor 
Swiss  cantons  are  no  exception. 

The  mistake  lies  in  confounding  a  state,  which  must  be  based 
on  daises,  and  interests,  and  unequal  property,  with  a  church, 
which  is  founded  on  the  person,  and  has  no  qualification  but 
personal  merit.  Such  a  community  may  exist,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  duakers ;  but,  in  order  to  exist,  it  must  be  compressed 
and  hedged  in  by  another  society, — mundus  mundulus  in 
mundo  immundo. 


The  firee  class  in  a  slave  state  is  always,  in  one  sense,  the  most 
patriotic  class  of  people  in  an  empire ;  for  their  patriotism  is  not 
simply  the  patriotism  of  other  people,  but  an  aggregate  of  lust 
of  power,  and  distinction,  and  supremacy. 


APRIL  11,  188$. 

LAND  Ain>  XOKXT. 


Land  was  the  only  species  of  property  which,  in  the  old  time» 
carried  any  respectability  with  it.    Money  alone,  apart  from  mmit 
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tenure  of  land,  not  only  did  not  make  the  possessor  great  and 
respectable,  but  actually  made  him  at  once  the  object  of  plunder 
and  hatred.  Witness  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  this  country  in 
the  early  reigns  after  the  Conquest. 


I  have  no  objection  to  your  aspiring  to  the  political  principles 
of  our  old  Cavaliers  ;  but  embrace  them  all  fully,  and  not  merely 
this  and  that  feeling,  while  in  other  points  you  speak  the  canting 
foppery  of  the  Benthamite  or  Malthusian  schools. 


APRIL  14,  1833. 

METHODS    OF    INVF-STIGATION. 


There  are  three  ways  of  treating  a  subject  : — 
In  the  first  mode  you  begin  with  a  definition,  and  that  defini- 
tion is  necessarily  assumed  as  the  truth.     As  the  argimnent  pro- 
ceeds, the  conclusion  IVom  the  iirst  proposition  becomes  the  base 
of  the  second,  and  so  on.      Now,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  you 
can  be  sure  that  you  have  inchnled  all  the  necessarv.  and  none 
but  the  iiccessavv.  terms  in  vour  definition  :   as.   therelbre.  you 
proceed,  the  original  speck  of  error  is  midtiplie<l  at  every  remove; 
the  same  i'.itinnity  oi"  kuowlediie  be-ettiiig  each  successive  defini- 
tion.     Hence  you   inny   set    ont.   like    Spino>a.  witii   all   but  the 
truth,  and  end  \\iih  a  Cf^nchi-^iou  whicli  is  altogether  monstrous; 
an<l  yet  the  nn-re  dcducliou  >liall    he   irretranahle.      Warburton's 
"l)ivine  Leiration"  is  aiso  a  splon-iid  instance  of  this  mode  of  dis- 
cussion, and  of  it<  inal'ilily  t(»  l^'ad   to  the  trutli  :   in  lact,  it  is  an 
attempt  to  adopt   the  maih'Mtiatical   series  of  proof  in  tbrgetful- 
ne-s  that  the  niathematici;ui  is  sine  of  ih':*  trutji  ot' his  definition 
at  each   remove,  because   he  r'/w/'-s   it.  a<   he  can  do.  in  a  pure 
tiiTurc  ;infl  nuniher.      Jiut  you  can  not  ))i(yJ:r  anv  thinji  true  which 
rc-ults  from,  or   is  coiiu'-cicil  wiiii.  vcai   externals  ;    you  can  oiilv 
find  It  out.      The  chict    n-c  o{    tins   iir.-t    mode  o(  discussion  is  io 
^h^rp('n  the  \\it,  lor  which  j)urpose  it  is  the  best  exercitation. 

'-  {\u'  ]n>t<uic:j|  nmdc  is  a  very  c<»miMon  one  :  in  it  the  author 
pn  l.'v.,..  to  (iiul  out  :hc  trutli  by  collecting  the  facts  of  the  case. 
and  tracini:  them  downwards:  but  this  mode  is  worse  than  tha 
other       rSuppose  the  question  is  as  to  the  true  essence  and  chan^ 
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ter  of  the  English  constitution.  First,  where  will  you  begin  your 
collection  of  facts  ?  where  will  you  end  it  ?  What  facts  will  you 
select,  and  how  do  you  know  that  the  class  of  facts  which  you 
select  are  necessary  terms  in  the  premisses,  and  that  other  classes 
of  facts,  which  you  neglect,  are  not  necessary  ?  And  how  do  you 
distinguish  phenomena  which  proceed  from  disease  or  accident, 
firom  those  which  are  the  genuine  fruits  of  the  essence  of  the  con- 
stitution ?  What  can  be  more  striking,  in  illustration  of  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  this  line  of  investigation  for  arriving  at  the  real 
truth,  than  the  political  treatises  and  constitutional  histories 
which  we  have  in  every  library  ?  A  Whig  proves  his  case  con- 
vincingly to  the  reader  who  knows  nothing  beyond  his  author ; 
then  comes  an  old  Tor}'  (Carte,  for  instance),  and  ferrets  up  a 
hamperful  of  conflicting  documents  and  notices  which  prove  his 
case  per  contra.  A.  takes  this  class  of  facts  ;  B.  takes  that  class ; 
each  proves  something  true,  neither  proves  the  truth,  or  any  thing 
like  the  truth  ;  that  is,  the  whole  truth. 

3.  You  must,  therefore,  commence  with  the  philosophic  idea 
of  the  thing,  the  true  nature  of  which  you  wish  to  find  out  and 
manifest  You  must  carry  your  rule  ready  made,  if  you  wish  to 
measure  aright.  If  you  ask  mc  how  I  can  know  that  this  idea — 
my  own  invention — is  the  truth,  by  which  the  phenomena  of  his- 
tory are  to  be  explained,  I  answer,  in  the  same  way  exactly  that 
you  know  that  your  eyes  were  made  to  see  with ;  and  that  is, 
because  you  do  sec  with  them.  If  I  propose  to  you  an  idea  or 
self-realizing  theory  of  the  constitution,  which  shall  manifest 
itself  as  an  existence  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present, — 
which  shall  comprehend  within  it  all  the  facts  which  history  has 
preserved,  and  shall  give  them  a  meaning  as  interchangeably' 
causals  or  effects  ; — if  I  show  you  that  such  an  event  or  reign 
was  an  obliquity  to  the  right  hand,  and  how  produced,  and  such 
other  event  or  reign  a  deviation  to  the  lefl,  and  whence  origina- 
ting,—that  the  gro'vi'th  was  stopped  here,  accelerated  there, — that 
such  a  tendency  is,  and  always  has  been,  corroborative,  and  such 
other  tendency  destructive,  of  the  main  progress  of  the  idea 
towards  realization  ; — ^if  this  idea,  not  only  like  a  kaleidoscope, 
shall  reduce  all  the  miscellaneous  fragments  into  order,  but  shall 
also  minister  strength,  and  knowledge,  and  light,  to  the  true 
patriot  and  statesman,  for  working  out  the  bright  thought,  and 
bringing  the  glorious  embryo  to  a  perfect  birth ; — then,  I  think. 
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I  have  a  right  to  say  that  the  idea  which  led  to  this  is  not  only 
true,  but  the  truth,  the  only  truth.  To  set  up  for  a  statesman 
upon  historical  knowledge  only,  is  about  as  wise  as  to  set  up  for 
a  musician  by  the  purchase  of  some  score  flutes,  fiddles,  and  horns. 
In  order  to  make  music,  you  must  know  how  to  play ;  in  order  to 
make  your  facts  speak  truth,  you  must  know  what  the  truth  is 
which  ought  to  be  proved, — the  ideal  truth, — the  truth  which 
was  consciously  or  unconsciously,  strongly  or  weakly,  wisely  or 
blindly,  intended  at  all  times.* 


APRIL  18,  1833. 

CHL'RCn   OF    ROME — CELIBACY   OF   THE   CLEB6Y. 

In  my  judgment,  Protestants  lose  a  great  deal  of  time  in  a  false 
attack,  when  they  labor  to  convict  the  Romanists  of  false  doc- 
trines.    Destroy  the  Papacy,  and  help  the  priests  to  wives,  and 
1  am  much  mistaken  if  the  doctrinal  errors,  such  as  there  really 
are,  would  not  very  soon  pass  away-     They  might  remain  in  tcr- 
7ni?iis,  but  they  would  lose  their  sting  and  body,  and  lapse  back 
into  figures  of  rhetoric  and  warm  devotion,  from  which  they,  most 
of  them, — such  as  transubstantiation,  and  prayers  for  the  dead 
and  to  saints. — originally  sprang.      But  so  long  as  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  remains  Pope,  and  has  an  army  of  Mamelukes  nil  over  the 
world,  we  shall  do  very  little  by  tnlniinatinfr  ajrainst  mere  doc- 
trinal  errors.      In  the   Milanese,  and   elsewhere   in  the  north  of 
Italy,  I  am  told  there  is  a  powerful  feeliuir  abroad   against  the 
Papacy.      That  district  seems  to  be  something  in  the  state  of  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  our  Henry  the  Eighth. 

*  I  have  preserved  tlii*  pju^.-aire.  ctnscious.  the  while,  liow  liable  it  is  to 
be  niisuDtler.-t'XHl.  cr  at  Ka-t  n<<t  uiidrrstood.  The  readers  of  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge's woiks  g-eLKTHlly.  or  of  his  *•  Chnreli  and  State"  in  particular,  will 
have  n<»  difficulty  in  enteririL,'  iuto  ]\h  nuauius:;  namely,  that  no  inve«itij(a- 
tion  in  the  nounialheMiatiwiI  soicDrcs  euu  ha  carried  on  in  a  wav  des<?rving 
to  b<!  called  philosophical,  unless  the  invc?tig^ator  have  in  hini.<ielf  a  menial 
initiative,  or.  wliat  comes  lo  the  same  thiui^.  unless  he  set  out  with  au  io 
tuition  of  the  ultimate  aim  or  idea  of  the  science  or  jurgreg'atiou  of  fnct^  t*-' 
be  ex})laineil  or  interpreted.  Ilie  analysis  of  the  Platouic  and  RiCi^i*n 
methods  in  ''The  Friend."  to  which  I  have  be'forc  referred,  and  the  "Cburd» 
and  State,*'  exhibit  respectively  a  splendid  vindication  and  example  of  Mr. 
Coleridi^e's  mode  of  rejisouing  on  this  subject." — Ed. 
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How  deep  a  wound  to  morals  and  social  purity  has  that  aocur- 
■ed  article  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  been !  Even  the  best  and 
most  enlightened  men  in  Romanist  countries  attach  a  notion  of 
impurity  to  the  marriage  of  a  clergyman.  And  can  such  a  feel- 
ing be  without  its  effect  on  the  estimation  of  the  wedded  life  in 
general  ?  Impossible !  and  the  morals  of  both  sexes  in  Spain, 
Italy,  France,  &c.,  prove  it  abundantly. 


The  Papal  church  has  had  three  phases, — anti-Cassarean,  extra- 
national, anti-christian. 


APRIL  20,  1883. 

EOXAN  OONQUKTB  OF  ITALY. 


The  Romans  would  never  have  subdued  the  Italian  tribes  if 
they  had  not  boldly  left  Italy  and  conquered  foreign  nations  ;  and 
io,  at  last,  crushed  their  next-door  neighbors  by  external  pressure. 


APRIL  24,  1883. 


WKDDKD  LOTS  Df   SHAK8FEARK  AND  HIS  OOimaCFOaAET   DEAMATISTB — 

tknxyson's  poEifa. 

Except  in  Shakspeare,  you  can  find  no  such  thing  as  a  pure 
conception  of  wedded  love  in  our  old  dramatists.  In  Massinger, 
and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  it  really  is  on  both  sides  little  better 
than  sheer  animal  desire.  There  is  scarcely  a  suitor  in  all  their 
plays,  whose  abilities  are  not  discussed  by  the  lady  or  her  wait- 
ing-women. In  this,  as  in  all  things,  how  transcendent  over  his 
age  and  his  rivals  was  our  sweet  Shakspeare  ! 


I  have  not  read  through  all  Mr.  Tennyson's  poems,  which  have 
been  sent  to  me  ;  but  I  think  there  are  some  things  of  a  good 
deal  of  beauty  in  what  I  have  seen.  The  misfortune  is,  that  he 
has  begun  to  write  verses  without  very  well  understanding  what 
metre  is.  Even  if  you  write  in  a  known  and  approved  metre, 
the  odds  are,  if  you  are  not  a  metrist  yourself,  that  you  will  not 
write  harmonious  verses ;  but  to  deal  in  new  metres  without 
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considering^  what  metre  means  and  requires,  is  preposterous. 
What  I  would,  with  many  wishes  for  success,  prescribe  to  Tenny- 
Bon, — indeed,  without  it  he  can  never  be  a  poet  in  act, — is  to 
write  for  the  next  two  or  three  years  in  none  but  one  or  two  well- 
known  and  strictly  defined  metres,  such  as  the  heroic  couplet,  the 
octave  stanza,  or  the  octo-syllabic  measure  of  the  Allegro  and 
Penseroso.  He  would,  probably,  thus  get  imbued  with  a  sensa- 
tion, if  not  a  sense,  oi'  metre,  without  knowing  it,  just  as  Eton 
boys  get  to  write  such  good  Latin  verses  by  conning  Ovid  and 
TibuUus.     As  it  is,  I  can  scarcely  scan  his  verses. 


MAY  1,  1833. 

1  THINK  with  some  interest  upon  the  fact  that  Rabelais  and 

Luther  were  born  in  the  same  year.'*     Glorious  spirits  I  glorious 

spirits  ! 

"  ll<»s  iitiniim  iuter 

Ileroa?  iiiitum  m«^ !' 

*'  (ti'oat  \vit>  iwo  >Mrc  t<^  macluoss  near  allied," 

Fays  Drytleii.  ami  true  so  I'ar  as  this,  that  genius  of  the  highest 
kind  iiiiplios  an  uini^ual  intensity  of  tlie  modifying  power,  which, 
(l(Macho(i  tVoni  the  (iiseriiuiiKitive  and  reproductive  power,  might 
eonjurt*  a  platted  straw  into  a  royal  duuiein  :  but  it  would  beat 
lea>t  as  true,  that  irreat  ;^'euiiis  is  most  alien  from  madness, — 
yoa.  diviiKnl  iViMu  it  l>y  an  iinpas'^ahle  mountain, — namely,  the 
aetivitv  oi'  thouirht  an-!  viva<M;v  o{  the  accumulative  memonr, 
wlneh  are  n(>  le-s  e-<ential  eoii<iti:;iont<  o\  '•  cTcat  wit." 


MAY  -t.  :-:^:^. 


:o;.on:/  vri<N—  ma*.  iiiNKr^Y — capital. 


CoLoM.'uioN  i^  n^^'t  only  a  inanite<t  expeiiient.  but  an  impera- 
tive (iiity  en  lireat  Britain  God  seems  to  hold  out  his  finder  to 
ns  over  the  sea  Bu:  it  mnst  be  a  national  colonization,  such  as 
was  that  of  ilie  Seeteh  to  Air.enea  ;   a  colonization  of  Hope,  and 

*  I'tiv  \v^:o  K  •.'.i  u;:";.-.:i  :\v/.vo  :::::::■.>  of  each  other.  I  believe;  bot 
l.i'.iv;  ^  I;:::-.  \v;.>  r.i  N  \t:..lv:-.  USl.  a::d  th:i:  «.  f  Rab^Ui*  it  geoenJOj 
pliicvd  a:  tho  cuJ  cfrhe  yoar  prccvdir^. — £.\i 
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not  roch  as  we  have  alone  encouraged  and  effected  for  the  last 
fifty  years — a  colonization  of  Despair. 


The  wonderful  powers  of  machinery  can,  by  multiplied  produc- 
tion, render  the  mere  arte  facta  of  life  actually  cheaper  :  thus, 
money  and  all  other  things  being  supposed  the  same  in  value,  a 
silk  gown  is  five  times  cheaper  now  than  in  Claeen  Elizabeth's 
time ;  but  machinery  can  not  cheapen,  in  any  thing  like  an 
equal  degree,  the  immediate  growths  of  nature  or  the  immediate 
necessaries  of  man.  Now  the  arte  facta  are  sought  by  the  higher 
classes  of  society  in  a  proportion  incalculably  beyond  that  in 
which  they  are  sought  by  the  lower  classes ;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  the  vast  increase  of  mechanical  powers  has  not  cheapened 
life  and  pleasure  to  the  poor  as  it  has  done  to  the  rich.  In  some 
respects,  no  doubt,  it  has  done  so,  as  in  giving  cotton  dresses  to 
maid-servants,  and  penny-gin  to  all.     A  pretty  benefit  truly  ! 


I  think  this  country  is  now  suffering  grievously  under  an  ex- 
cessive accumulation  of  capital,  which,  having  no  field  for  profit- 
able operation,  is  in  a  state  of  fierce  civil  war  with  itself 


MAY  6,  1833. 

EOMAN   CX>NQrE8T OOXSTANTINE — PAPACY   AND  THE   8CH00LMIN. 

The  Romans  had  no  national  clerisy  ;  their  priesthood  was  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  state,  and,  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  it,  an 
evident  stronghold  of  the  Patricians  against  the  increasing  powers 
of  the  Plebeians.  All  we  know  of  the  early  Ex)mans  is,  that 
after  an  indefinite  lapse  of  years,  they  had  conquered  some  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  round  their  city.  Then  it  is  that  they  go  to  war 
with  Carthage,  the  great  maritime  power,  and  the  result  of  that 
war  was  the  occupation  of  Sicily.  Thence  they,  in  succession, 
conquered  Spain,  Macedonia,  Asia  Minor,  &c.,  and  so  at  last  con- 
trived to  subjugate  Italy,  partly  by  a  tremendous  back  blow,  and 
partly  by  bribing  the  Italian  States  with  a  communication  of 
their  privileges,  which  the  now  enormously  enriched  conquerors 
possessed  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  civilized  world.  They 
were  ordained  by  Providence  to  conquer  and  amalgamate  the  ma- 
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terials  of  Christendom.     They  were  not  a  national  people  ;  they 

were  truly — 

Romanos  rerum  dominoi — 

— and  that's  all. 


Under  Constantine,  the  spiritual  power  became  a  complete  re- 
flex of  the  temporal.  There  were  four  patriarchs,  and  four  pre- 
fects, and  so  on.  The  Clergy  and  the  Lawyers,  the  Church  and 
the  State,  were  opposed. 

The  beneficial  influence  of  the  Papacy  upon  the  whole  has 
been  much  over-rated  by  some  writers  ;  and  certainly  no  country 
in  Europe  received  less  benefit  and  more  harm  from  it  than  Eng- 
land. In  fact,  the  lawful  kings  and  parliaments  of  England  were 
always  essentially  Protestant  in  feeling  for  a  national  church, 
though  they  adhered  to  the  received  doctrines  of  the  Christianity 
of  the  day  ;  and  it  was  only  the  usurpers,  John,  Henry  IV.,  &c., 
that  went  against  this  policy.  All  the  great  English  schoolmen, 
Scotus  Erigena,*  Duns  Hcotus,  Ockham,  and  others,  those  morn- 
ing stars  of  the  Relbrmation,  were  heart  and  soul  opposed  to 
Rome,  and  maintained  the  Papacy  to  be  Antichrist.  The  Popes 
always  persecuted,  with  rancorous  hatred,  the  national  clerisies, 
the  married  clergy,  and  disliked  tlie  universities  which  grew  out 
of  the  old  monasteries.  The  papacy  was,  and  is  essentially  extra- 
national, and  was  always  so  considered  in  this  country,  although 
not  believed  to  be  anli-chri.slian. 


MAY  S,  18:;3. 

civil,    WAR    OK    THF.    SEVKNTEKNTU    LKNTL'RY UAMPDEn's    SPEECH. 

1  KNOW  no  portion  of  history  which  a  man  might  write  with  so 
nuich  ])loasure  as  that  of  the  great  struggle  in  the  time  of  Charles 

*  .Fdliti  8<'otus,  or  Erigeiia,  "\v:is  l>)rri,  iiocording  to  (litferent  authors,  in 
W.'iKs.  Scothiud.  <»r  Ireland  ;  but  I  do  not  Ijud  any  account  making  him  an 
I'liL^dislunaii  of  Saxon  l)lood.  His  dt-atli  is  unoortainly  placed  in  the  beginning 
of  til*'  iiiiifh  criitiiiv.  1I»'  livt'd  in  well  known  iutirnacv  with  Charles  the 
JJald  of  Fianee,  and  died  alkont  a.i>.  S74.  Ho  ros(»liitelv  resisted  the  doctrine 
of  transui)srantiatIon,  and  was  pubhcly  accused  of  heresy  on  that  aroonnt 
IJnt  the  King  of  France  protected  him. — EdL 
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I.,  becaiue  he  may  feel  the  profoundest  respect  for  both  parties. 
The  tide  taken  by  any  particular  person  was  determined  by  the 
point  of  yiew  which  such  person  happened  to  command  at  the 
commencement  of  the  inevitable  collision,  one  line  seeming 
straight  to  this  man,  another  line  to  another.  No  man  of  that 
age  saw  t?ie  truth,  the  whole  truth  ;  there  was  not  light  enough 
for  that.  The  consequence,  of  course,  was  a  yiolent  exaggeration 
of  each  party  for  the  time.  The  King  became  a  martyr,  and  the 
Parliamentarians  traitors,  and  vice  versa.  The  groat  reform 
brought  into  act  by  and  under  William  the  Third  combined  the 
principles  truly  contended  for  by  Charles  and  his  Parliament 
respectively  :  the  great  revolution  of  1831  has  certainly,  to  an 
aknost  ruinous  degree,  dislocated  those  principles  of  government 
again.  As  to  Hampden's  speech,*  no  doubt  it  means  a  decla- 
ration of  passive  obedience  to  the  sovereign,  as  the  creed  of  an 
English  Protestant  individual ;  every  man,  Cromwell  and  all, 
would  have  said  as  much  ;  it  was  the  anti-papistical  tenet,  and 
almost  vauntingly  asserted  on  all  occasions  by  Protestants  up  to 
that  time.  But  it  implies  nothing  of  Hampden's  creed  as  to  the 
duty  of  Parliament. 


MAY  10,  188a 

REFORMED   HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

Well,  I  think  no  honest  man  will  deny  that  the  prophetic 
denunciations  of  those  who  seriously  and  solemnly  opposed  the 
Reform  Bill  are  in  a  fair  way  of  exact  fulfilment !     For  myself, 

*  On  his  impeachment  with  the  other  four  members,  1642.  See  the 
**  Letter  to  John  Murray,  Esq.,  touching  Lord  Nugent,"  1883.  It  is  extrsr 
ordinary  that  Lord  N.  should  not  see  the  plain  distinction  taken  by  Hamp- 
den, between  not  obeying  an  unlawful  command,  and  rebelling  against  the 
King  because  of  it.  He  approyes  the  one,  and  condemns  the  other.  His 
words  are,  **  to  yield  obedience  to  the  commands  of  a  King,  if  against  the 
tme  religion,  against  the  ancient  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  land,  is  an- 
other sign  of  an  ill  subject : — To  renit  the  lawful  power  of  the  King ;  to 
raise  insurrection  against  the  King ;  admit  him  adverse  in  his  religion  ;  to 
conspire  against  his  sacred  person,  or  any  wiys  to  rebel,  though  commanding 
things  against  our  consciences  in  exercising  religion^  or  against  the  right* 
and  privileges  of  the  subject,  is  an  absolute  sign  of  the  disaffected  and  trai* 
torous  subject." — Ed. 
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I  own  I  did  not  expect  such  rapidity  of  movement.  I  supposed 
that  the  first  parliament  would  contain  a  large  number  of  low 
factious  men,  who  would  vulprarize  and  degrade  the  debates  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  considerably  impede  public  business  ; 
and  that  the  majority  would  be  gentlemen  more  foud  of  their 
property  than  their  politics.  But  really,  the  truth  is  something 
more  than  this.  Think  of  upwards  of  ]  GO  members  voting  away 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  tax  on  Friday,*  at  the  bidding  of 
whom,  shall  I  Hay  ^  and  then  no  less  than  70  of  those  very 
members  rescinding  their  votes  on  the  Tuesday  next  following, 
nothing  whatever  having  intervened  to  justify  the  change,  except 
that  they  had  found  out  that  at  least  seven  or  eight  milhons 
more  must  go  also  upon  the  same  principle,  and  that  the  revenue 
was  cut  in  two  !  Of  course  I  approve  the  vote  of  recission,  how- 
ever dangerous  a  precedent  ;  but  what  a  picture  of  the  composi- 
tion of  this  House  of  Commons  ! 


MAY  13,  1833. 

FOOD — MEDICINE — POISON — OBSTRUCTION*. 

1.  That  which  is  digested  wholly,  and  part  of  which  is  assimi- 
lated, and  ])art  rcjeclcd.  is — p^ood. 

2.  Thai  wliich  is  diirested  wholly,  and  the  whole  of  which  is 
partly  asslniihited,  and  partly  iu)l.  is — Medicine. 

[I.   That  which  is  difrcsted,  hut  not  assimilated,  is — Poison. 

4.  That  whicli  is  neither  diirosled  nor  assimilated,  is — Mere 
Ohstruetiou. 

As  to  the  stories  ol'  slow  ])oisons,  I  can  not  say  whether  there 
was  any,  or  what,  truth  in  them  ;  but  I  certainly  believe  a  man 
may  bo   ijoisoned    bv  arsenic  a  vear   after  he  has  taken  it.     In 

>  I  •  » 

fact.  I  think  that  is  known  to  have  happened. 

•  On  Friday,  tlio  'JGth  of  April.  18r.:i.  Sir  AVilliam  Ingilby  moved  aod 
oaiii«>(l  a  rosolntion  foi*  rodiiciriLr  tl»o  duty  on  malt  from  28«.  8d.  to  10^. per 
quarter.  Oik-  lumdiod  au<i  sixty-two  niombers  voted  with  him.  On  Tues- 
day lollowiiii;.  the  'SOih  of  A|)ril,  seventy-six  members  only  Toted  agaimt 
the  recission  of  the  same  reSi)lutiou. — J:,\i. 
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MAY  U,  1883. 

WILSON — BHAKSPEARE^S   SOyNBTS — LOVE. 

Professor  Wilson's  character  of  Charles  Lamh  in  the  last 
Blackwood,  Twaddle  on  Tweed-side,*  is  very  sweet  indeed,  and 
gratified  me  much.  It  does  honor  to  Wilson,  to  his  head  and 
his  heart. 

How  can  I  wish  that  Wilson  should  cease  to  write  what  so 
oflen  soothes  and  suspends  my  bodily  miseries  and  my  mental 
conflicts  !  Yet  what  a  waste,  what  a  reckless  spending,  of  tal- 
ent, ay,  and  of  genius  too,  in  his  I  know  not  how  many  years' 
management  of  Blackwood  !  If  Wilson  cares  for  /ame,  for  an 
enduring  place  and  prominence  in  literature,  he  should  now,  I 
think,  hold  his  hand,  and  say,  as  he  well  may, — 

" Miiltavi  non  sine  gloria: 

Nunc  arma  defuDctumque  bello 
BarbitoD  hie  paries  habebit." 

Two  or  three  volumes  collected  out  of  the  magazine  by  himself 
would  be  very  delightful.  But  ho  must  not  leave  it  for  others 
to  do  ;  for  some  recasting  and  much  condensation  would  be  re-, 
quired ;  and  literary  executors  make  sad  work  in  general  with 
their  testators'  brains,  f 


I  believe  it  possible  that  a  man  may,  under  certain  states  of 
the  moral  feeling,  entertain  something  deserving  the  name  of 

*  *'  Charles  Lamb  ought  really  not  to  abuse  Scotland  in  the  pleasant  way 
he  so  often  does  in  the  sylvan  shades  of  Enfield ;  for  Scotland  lores  Charles 
Ijunb ;  but  he  is  wayward  and  wilful  in  his  wisdom,  and  conceits  that  many 
a  Cockney  is  a  better  man  eren  than  Christopher  North.  But  what  will 
not  Christopher  forgive  to  genius  and  goodness  I  Even  Lamb,  bleating 
libels  on  his  native  land  Nay,  he  learns  lessons  of  humanity  even  from 
the  mild  malice  of  Elia,  and  breathes  a  blessing  on  him  and  his  household 
in  their  bower  of  rest** 

Some  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  poems  were  first  published  with  some  of  C. 
Lamb's  at  Bristol,  in  1797.  The  remarkable  words  on  the  title-page  have 
been  aptly  cited  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  February,  1836,  p.  198: 
'*  Duplex  nobis  vinculum,  et  amiciti®  et  similium  junctaruroque  Camoen*i- 
rum — quod  utinam  neque  moTB  tolvtUt  negtie  temporin  longinquitat!*  And 
even  so  it  came  to  pass  after  thirty  •seven  years  more  had  passed  over  their 
heads.— JUL 

f  True ;  and  better  fortune  attend  Mr.  Coleridge's  own  1 — Ed, 
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]ova  towards  a  male  object — an  afTuctioii  beyond  friendship.  luid 
wholly  aloof  iioin  appetilf.  In  Elizabeth's  and  James's  time  it 
seems  to  have  been  almost  fashionablo  to  cherish  such  a  feeling  ; 
and  perhaps  we  may  acnounl  in  some  measure  for  it  by  consider- 
ing how  very  inferior  the  women,  of  that  age,  taken  generally, 
were  in  education  and  accomplishincnt  of  mind  to  llie  men.  Of 
courae  there  were  brilliant  exceptions  enough  ;  but  the  plays  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher — the  most  popular  dramatists  that  ever 
wrote  for  the  English  stage — will  show  us  what  sort  of  women 
it  was  generally  pleasing  to  represent.  Certainly  the  language 
of  the  two  fricudB,  Miisidoriia  and  Pyrocles,  in  ihe  Arcadia, 
is  such  as  ive  conid  not  now  use  except  to  women  ;  and  in 
Cervanles  the  same  lone  is  sometimes  adopteil,  as  tn  the  novel 
of  the  Curious  Impertinent.  And  I  think  there  is  a  passage  in 
the  Kew  Alalanlis"  of  Lord  Bacon,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
possibility  of  such  a  feeling,  but  hints  the  extreme  danger  of 
entertaining  it,  or  allowing  it  any  place  in  a  moral  theory.  I 
mention  this  with  reference  to  Shakspeare's  sonnets,  which  have 
been  supposed  by  some  to  be  addressed  to  Wilham  Herbert,  Bail 
of  Pembroke,  whom  Clarendon  callsf  the  most  beloved  man  of 
his  age,  tliough  his  liccntiottsness  was  equal  to  his  virtues.  I 
doubt  this.     I  {lo  not  think  that  Shakspeare,  merely  because  he 

'  I  cou  niit  fix  upna  nuy  passnge  iu  tliis  work  tn  wliicli  it  cod  be  nip- 
pascj  tliBl  Mr.  CuUriilgc  nUuiled,  unless  it  be  tlie  gpeccL  of  Joabin  the  Jeir ; 
but  it  cuntnius  aulliiu^  L-imiini;  up  tu  Ibe  menniug  in  tbe  t«xt.  Th«  only 
Bpproiieli  to  it  aeeiiiB  lo  hv  :^"  As  Tnr  iimscuUne  lore,  (hey  Uave  no  touch 
of  it :  noil  yet  tberr  ar«  not  bo  fuitliful  anti  inviolate  (rieuilghipa  in  tlie 
world  ogaia  as  ni'e  tbirv  :  and  to  epi^nk  generally,  as  1  said  bcrore,  1  biTC 
not  I'Mui  of  any  such  cliastLty  in  any  ))mpU  as  tbcirs." — Ed. 

f  "  William  Earl  of  Peniliroke  vraa  next,  a  niau  of  onollier  moold  md 
making.  nuJ  of  another  fame  and  repulatiuo  villi  all  meii.  being  tbe  nHHt 

uniTcrsally  beloved  and  esteemed  nf  any  rniia  of  that  aire," 

"Heiadul^fil  t<F  hhm.U  Ilie  ]U.'UMir.<»  of  nil  kinde,  almost  in  all  eiCM 
~l/isl.  of  iK.  ;,■.■.■....  I...  ;,  .  II.  I  .1  In  leno.  aged  fifty  year*.  Tht- 
dNlieatiuii  till  I '  ■  ■  '  i.  ■  ■  ■  ■  ih.-  ouly  bwfetter  of  thne  <■- 
Hiiing  sotLii.-'      ^'       '.     v.  i    ':  .'   :        -  in.linnrta  thiok  that  WiUiw 

Hm.''"'-.  \-  -.'■  ■■.  -  I.  ';■■    V^     II    I.  .-lu-  till'  on/y  Iwgettor  of  tbcM  K» 

II''     Mr.'       ■     ■\,.|,  Hull  at  li'ii.-it   Ihe  last  Iwenty-pight  ir»  beyond 
1  I  ■  n  woionn.      I  euppoae  tlic  twentieth  aonoet  wa»  tfc« 

i.i  L.,',lby  Mr.C.tobanbliud;  but  it  ■oetnitaiM  thai 

,.■-!,. ,1  I.,  ...  fustrm-U,  ir  weset  outwithaeoovictiootkrt  *» 

riiil  ,.l-|,.,.t  ol  111,.  i>,H.t  WHfl  u  woman.— fii 
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r,  wodUL  bare  tkought  it  neoeaaiy  to  Teil  his  eiiio> 
towuds  Pembroke  under  a  disgnue,  though  he  might  prob- 
tbiy  iui^e  done  eo,  if  the  real  object  had  perehance  been  a  Laura 
or  a  Leonora.  It  leems  to  me  that  the  sonnets  could  only  have 
eome  from  a  man  deeply  in  love,  and  in  love  with  a  woman  ;  and 
tbera  m  one  sonnet  which,  from  its  incongruity,  I  take  to  be  a 
jim|wad  hliiid.  These  extraordinary  sonnets  form,  in  fact,  a 
of  so  many  stanzas  of  fourteen  lines  each  ;  and,  like  the 
m  which  inspired  them,  the  sonnets  are  always  the  same, 
with  a  Taziety  of  expression — continuous,  if  you  regud  the  lorer's 
Mol— distinct,  if  you  listen  to  him  as  he  heaves  them,  sigh  after 
■gh. 

These  sonnets,  like  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the  Rape  of 
Locrece,  are  characterized  by  boundless  fertility  and  labored  con- 
densation of  thought,  with  perfection  and  sweetness  in  rhythm 
and  metre.  These  are  the  essentials  in  the  budding  of  a  great 
poet.  Afterward,  habit  and  consciousness  of  power  teach  more 
>r€tcipitandum  liberum  spirituin. 


Erery  one  who  has  been  in  love,  knows  that  the  passion  is 
strongest,  and  the  appetite  weakest,  in  the  absence  of  the  be- 
loved object,  and  that  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  her  presence. 


MAY  15,  1833. 

WIGLOmE— LOTHKR— -KETKRENCE  FOE  IDEAL  TRUTHS — JOllNSON  THE  WHIG — 

A8GILL — JAMES  I. 

Wicliffe's  genius  was,  perhaps,  not  equal  to  Luther's  ;  but 
really,  the  more  I  know  of  him  from  Vaughan  and  Le  Bas,  both 
of  whose  books  I  like,  I  think  him  as  extraordinary  a  man  as 
Luther  upon  the  whole.  He  was  much  sounder  and  more  truly 
catholic  in  his  view  of  the  Eucharist  than  Luther.  And  I  find, 
not  without  some  pleasure,  that  my  own  view  of  it,  which  I  was 
afraid  was  original,  was  maintained  in  the  tenth  century  ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  body  broken  has  no  reference  to  the  human 
body  of  Christ,  but  to  the  Caro  Noumenon,  or  symbolical  Body, 
the  Rock  that  followed  the  Israelites. 

There  is  now  no  reverence  for  any  thing  :  and  the  reason  is, 
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that  men  possess  conceptions  only,  and  all  their  knowledge  is 
conceptional  only.  Now,  as  to  conceive  is  a  work  of  the  mere 
understanding,  and  as  all  that  can  be  conceived  may  be  compre- 
hended, it  is  impossible  that  a  man  should  reverence  that  to 
whicli  he  must  always  I'eel  something  in  himself  superior.  If  it 
were  possible  to  conceive  God  in  a  strict  sense,  that  is,  as  we  con- 
ceive a  horse  or  a  tree,  even  God  himself  could  not  excite  any 
reverence,  though  he  might  excite  fear  or  terror,  or  perhaps  love, 
as  a  tiger,  or  a  beautil'ul  woman.  But  reverence,  which  is  the 
synthesis  of  love  and  lear,  is  only  due  from  man,  and  indeed  only 
excitable  in  man,  towards  ideal  truths,  which  are  always  myste- 
ries to  the  understanding,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  motion  of 
my  finger  behind  my  back  is  a  mystery  to  you  now — your  eyes 
not  being  made  fur  seeing  through  my  body.  It  is  the  reason 
only  which  has  a  sense  by  which  ideas  can  be  recognized,  and 
from  the  fonlal  light  of  ideas  only  can  a  man  draw  intellectual 
power. 


iSamuel  Johnson,"^  whom,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Doctor, 
we  may  call  the  Whig,  was  a  very  remarkable  writer.  He  mav 
be  comjiaroJ  to  his  contemporary  De  Foe.  whom  he  resembled  in 
many  point?.  He  i.s  another  instance  ot"  King  William's  discrim- 
inalion.  wliir-h  \\as  >(•  imieh  sn])cri()r  to  that  of  anv  of  his  mm- 
i-ter.-.  J(ihii>on  wn<  one  ol"  the  mo.-?t  lormidahle  advocates  for 
the  Exchi^H'U  Ihil,  and  he  -niiere<l  by  whippiuir  and  imprison- 
ment under  .iaiii<'s  .'o'cordiiiirly.  Like  Asgill,  lie  argues  with 
great  a])i»arciit  <-:iii.ii.r  and  elearnevs  till  he  has  his  opponent 
within  reach,  and  tlini  eoiiie-  a  hiow  as  Irom  a  .'-ledire-hammer. 
1  do  net  kiu)\v  wiiere  1  e.u'.d  j»iit  iny  hand  u]ioii  a  book  contain- 
mir  >•'  inueh  ?en-e  and  ?or.iid  ron.stitntional  doctrine  as  this  thin 
k'lio  .'I  .lohn-on  s  V>i)rk>  :  and  what  jKirtv  in  this  country  would 
rea^l  .-o  severe  a  lei-inn'  m  w  i\<  i.iu*  modern  Whiirs  .* 

'  l'r\  (i.-uV  ii- 11 .1.H'li.iiiaii.  Ill  III..-  >.-v.'"ti(l  ]»ait  <'i"  Al»<aloni  and  AchitopheL 
lir  \\:i<  b 'in  i!i  I'W'.'.  aii'l  .JU'I  iii  IT";,.  j(,.  Nv;,^a  dtTgyinan.  In  1686, 
wijv'i  Til..-  :i;iiiy  A\;.>  .  h.  Mhijw  ,1  .,ri  li.uu-l.'W  li.-.uli.  hv  pubhshed  '*  A  hum- 
I'K'  aiiii  luaiiy  aMr,-^  !..  all  Ki.-li-h  riv>l.->i;uils  in  the  present  Armv." 
l-'j-  tills  L.,-  Was  tii.'.i  :i:i.i  >.iitf-iK>d  t"  be  pillori.-ii  iu  three  places,  pay  ft 
niK'.an.i  b.-  wiiij.pvd  l";-..!ii  Xo\\.:atv  t.'Tvburn.  An  attempt  was  also  made 
t-j  d'u'r:i'i'-  liiiii  ir.  ::.  1.;^  -idMs.  but  this  lulled  tlirougb  an  iaformalitr. 
At:»r  iLc  Kv\  ul-ii  ij  :...•  v.a?  j>:'cft:T'.d. — £J. 
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A  cloM  roasoner  and  a  good  writer  in  general  may  be  known 
by  his  pertinent  use  of  connectives.  Read  that  page  of  Johnson  ; 
you  can  not  alter  one  conjonction  without  spoiling  the  sense.  It 
is  a  bnked  strain  throughout.  In  your  modern  books,  for  the 
most  part,  the  sentences  in  a  page  have  the  same  connection 
with  each  other  that  marbles  have  in  a  bag  ;  they  touch  without 
adhering. 

Asgill  evidently  formed  his  style  upon  Johnson's,  but  he  only 
imitates  one  part  of  it.  Asgill  never  rises  to  Johnson's  eloquence. 
The  latter  was  a  sort  of  Cobbett-Burke. 


James  the  First  thought  that,  because  all  power  in  the  State 
■eemed  to  proceed /Vom  the  crown,  all  power  therefore  remained 
tfi  the  crown  ; — as  if,  because  the  tree  sprang  from  the  seed,  the 
stem,  branches,  leaves,  and  fruit,  were  all  contained  in  the  seed. 
The  constitutional  doctrine  as  to  the  relation  which  the  king 
bears  to  the  other  components  of  the  State  is  in  two  words  this  : 
— ^He  is  the  representative  of  the  whole  of  that  of  which  he  is 
himaelf  a  part. 


MAY  17,  1888. 

BUI   P.   SIDNEY — THINGS   ARE   FINDING   THEIR   LEVEL. 

When  Sir  Philip  Sidney  saw  the  enthusiasm  which  agitated 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Netherlands  against  Philip 
and  D'Alva,  he  told  dueen  Elizabeth  that  it  was  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  that  it  was  invincible.  What  is  the  spirit  that  seems 
to  move  and  unsettle  every  other  man  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  at  this  time  ?  Upon  my  conscience,  and  judging  by 
St.  John's  rule,  I  think  it  is  a  special  spirit  of  the  devil — and  a 
▼ery  vulgar  devil  too  ! 

Your  modem  political  economists  say  that  it  is  a  principle  in 
their  science — ^that  all  things ^n^  their  level ; — which  I  deny  ; 
and  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  true  principle  is,  that  all  things 
woe  finding  their  level — like  water  in  a  storm. 
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MAY  18,  1833. 

GERMAN — OOKTHE — QOD's   PROVIBKNCK — MAN'S  FKKKDOIL 

German  is  inferior  to  English  in  modifications  of  expression  of 
the  affections,  but  superior  to  it  in  modifications  of  expression  of 

all  objects  of  the  senses. 


Goethe's  small  lyrics  are  delightful.  He  showed  good  taste  in 
not  attempting  to  imitate  Shakspeare's  Witches,  which  are  three- 
fold— Fates,  Furies,  and  earthly  Hags  o'  the  caldron. 


Man  does  not  move  in  cycles,  though  nature  does.  Man's 
course  is  like  that  of  an  arrow  ;  for  the  portion  of  the  great  com- 
etary  ellipse  ^\'hich  he  occupies  is  no  more  than  a  needle's  length 

to  a  mile. 


In  natural  history,  God  s  freedom  is  shown  in  the  law  of  neces- 
sity. In  moral  history.  God  s  necessity  or  providence  is  shown 
iu  inans  freedom. 


JUXE  S,   1S33. 

IK^'N     MR.  ILL    AN  I''     i^OV    rL:T.-> — \\<^KK1N',    TO    BETTER    ONt's    CONDmO!* SKiO 

LMA\rirATI.>N — K'X\    AND    riTT REVOLITIO.V. 

Thlke  can  bo  no  doubt  oi  the  jrross  violations  of  strict  neu- 
trality by  this  govorninont  in  the  Portuguese  aii'air  ;  but  I  wish 
ihe  Tones  had  lelt  the  matter  alone,  and  not  given  room  to  the 
}voplo  to  assrH'iate  ihom  wnh  that  scoimdrel  Don  Migruel.  You 
oau  iicvor  interest  the  C'-mmon  herd  in  the  abstract  question ; 
\\  .th  tiieni.  It  is  a  mere  quarrel  Ivtween  the  men  ;  and  though 
Pedro  IS  a  very  doubtful  character,  he  is  not  so  bad  as  his  brother; 
and  besivles.  we  are  naturally  interested  for  the  girl. 


It  is  very  strange  that  men  ^vho  make  light  of  the  direct  doc- 
tnne>  oi  the  SiTiptures.  and  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  reoom- 
ir.endation  of  a  line  of  conduct  suggested  by  religious  truth,  will 
nevertluks,-  --lake   the   iraiiquilliiy  o{  an  empire,  the  lives  twi 
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properties  of  millions  of  men  and  women,  on  the  faith  of  a  max- 
im of  modem  political  economy  !  And  this,  too,  of  a  TT^^^nm 
true  only,  if  at  all,  of  England,  or  a  part  of  England,  or  some 
other  country  ; — namely,  that  the  desire  of  bettering  their  condi- 
tion will  induce  men, to  labor  even  more  abundantly  and  profita- 
bly than  servile  compulsion, — ^to  which  maxim  the  past  history 
and  present  state  of  all  Asia  and  Africa  give  the  lie.  Nay,  even 
in  England  at  this  day,  every  man  in  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
and  in  other  great  manufacturing  towns,  knows  that  the  most 
skilful  artisans,  who  may  earn  high  wages  at  pleasure,  are  con- 
stantly in  the  habit  of  working  but  a  few  days  in  the  week,  and 
of  idling  the  rest.  I  believe  St.  Monday  is  very  well  kept  by 
the  workmen  in  London.  I  think,  tailors  will  not  work  at  all  on 
that  day  ;  the  printers,  as  I  have  heard,  not  till  the  afternoon ; 
and  so  on.     The  love  of  indolence  is  xmiversal,  or  next  to  it. 


Must  not  the  ministerial  plan  for  the  West  Indies  lead  neces- 
sarily to  a  change  of  property,  either  by  force  or  dereliction  ?  I 
can't  see  any  way  of  escaping  it. 


You  are  always  talking  of  the  rights  of  the  negroes.  As  a 
rhetorical  mode  of  stimulating  the  people  of  England  here,  I  do 
not  object ;  but  I  utterly  condemn  your  frantic  practice  of  declaim- 
ing about  their  rights  to  the  blacks  themselves.  They  ought  to 
be  forcibly  reminded  of  the  state  in  which  their  brethren  in  Af- 
rica still  arc,  and  taught  to  be  thankful  for  the  providence  which 
has  placed  them  within  the  reach  of  the  means  of  grace.  I 
know  no  right  except  snch  as  flows  from  righteousness ;  and  as 
every  Christian  believes  his  righteousness  to  be  imputed,  so  must 
his  right  be  an  imputed  right  too.  It  must  flow  out  of  a  duty, 
and  it  is  under  that  name  that  the  process  of  humanization  ought 
to  begin  and  to  be  conducted  throughout. 


Thirty  years  ago,  and  more,  Pitt  availed  himself,  with  great 
political  dexterity,  of  the  apprehension  which  Burke  and  the 
conduct  of  some  of  the  clubs  in  London  had  excited,  and  en- 
deavored to  inspire  into  the  nation  a  panic  of  property.  Fox, 
instead  of  exposing  the  absurdity  of  this  by  showing  the  real 
numbers  and  contemptible  weaknew  of  the  disafieeted,  611  into 

VOL.  VI.  TJ 
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Pitt's  trap,  and  was  mad  enough  to  exaggerate  even  Pitt's  anr- 
mises.  The  consequence  was,  a  very  general  apprehension 
throughout  the  country  of  an  impending  revolution,  at  a  time 
when,  I  will  venture  to  say,  the  people  were  more  heart-whole 
than  they  had  been  for  a  hundred  years  previously.  After  I  had 
travelled  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  countries  where  there  were  real 
grounds  for  fear,  I  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  difference. 
Now,  after  a  long  continuance  of  high  national  glory  and  influ- 
ence, when  a  revolution  of  a  most  searching  and  general  charac- 
ter is  actually  at  work,  and  the  old  institutions  of  the  country  are 
all  awaiting  their  certain  destruction  or  violent  modification — 
the  people  at  large  are  perfectly  secure,  sleeping  or  gambolling 
on  the  very  brink  of  a  volcano. 


.lUXE  15,  lb:J3. 

VIRTUE   AND    LIBERTY — EPISTl-K   TO   THE    UUMA.NS — E1RASMU9 LUTU£B. 

The  necessity  for  external  government  to  man  is  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  vigor  of  his  self  government.  Where  the  last  is  most 
complete,  the  first  is  least  wanted.  Hence,  the  more  virtue  the 
more  libcrtv. 


I  think  ?St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hoinans  the  most  profound 
work  in  existence  ;  and  I  hardly  believe  that  the  writings  of  the 
old  Stoics,  now  lo?t.  could  have  been  deeper.  Undoubtedly  it  is. 
and  must  be,  very  (obscure  to  ordinary  readers  ;  but  some  of  the 
difficulty  is  accidental,  arising  from  the  form  in  which  the  Epis- 
tle appears.  If  we  could  now  arrange  this  work  in  the  way  in 
which  wc  may  be  sure  St.  Paul  would  himself  do,  were  he  now 
alive,  and  preparing  it  for  the  press,  his  rea.soning  would  stand 
out  clearer.  His  accurnulatcd  parentheses  would  be  thrown  into 
notes,  or  extruded  to  the  margin.  You  will  smile,  after  this,  if  I 
say  that  1  think  I  understand  St.  Paul  ;  and  1  think  so,  because, 
really  and  truly,  I  recognize  a  cogent  consecutiveness  in  the  argu- 
ment— the  only  evidence  I  know  that  you  understand  any  book. 
How  different  is  the  style  of  this  intensely  passionate  argument 
from  that  of  the  catholic  circular  charge  called  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  ! — and  how  diflerent  that  of  both  from  the  style  of  the 
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BpisUat  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  which  I  venture  to  call  irnotoXai 
nmvlo9td%Xg. 


Erasmus's  paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament  is  clear  and  ex- 
planatory ;  hut  you  can  not  expect  any  thing  very  deep  from 
Erasmus.  The  only  fit  commentator  on  Paul  was  Luther — not 
hy  any  means  such  a  gentleman  as  the  Apostle,  but  almost  as 
great  a  genius. 


JUNE  17,  1833. 

NEGRO   EMANCIPATION. 


Have  you  been  able  to  discover  any  principle  in  this  Emanci* 
pation  Bill  for  the  Slaves,  except  a  principle  of  fear  of  the  aboli- 
tion party  struggling  with  a  fear  of  causing  some  monstrous 
calamity  to  the  empire  at  large  !  Well !  I  will  not  prophesy  ; 
and  God  grant  that  this  tremendous  and  unprecedented  act  of 
positive  enactment  may  not  do  the  harm  to  the  cause  of  human* 
ity  and  freedom  which  I  can  not  but  fear  !  But  yet,  what  can 
be  hoped,  when  a]l  human  wisdom  and  counsel  are  set  at  naught, 
and  religious  faith — the  only  miraculous  agent  among  men — ^is 
not  invoked  or  regarded !  and  that  most  unblessed  phrase — ^the 
Dissenting  t'nt^es^-— enters  into  the  question. 


JUNE  22,  1833. 

■ACER^S  LITE  OV  AmOHBUHOir  WILUAMB— CHAELBB  L^— XANHSBS  UffDA 
EDWAKD  nL,   IJCHABD  U.,   AND  HENKT  Tm.     * 

What  a  delightful  and  instructive  book  Bishop  Hacket's  Life 
of  Archbishop  Williams  is  !  You  learn  more  firom  it  of  that 
which  is  valuable  towards  an  insight  into  the  times  preceding 
the  Civil  War,  than  from  all  the  ponderous  histories  and  memoirs 
now  composed  about  that  period. 


Charles  seems  to  have  been  a  very  disagreeable  personage 
during  James's  life.     There  is  nothing  dutiful  in  his  demeanor. 
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I  think  the  spirit  of  the  court  and  nobility  of  Edward  HI.  and 
Richard  11.  was  less  gjoss  than  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
for  in  this  latter  period  the  chivalry  had  evaporated,  and  the 
whole  coarseness  was  left  by  itself.  Chaucer  represents  a  very 
high  and  romantic  style  of  society  among  the  gentry. 


JUNE  20,  1833. 

HYPOTHESIS — SUFFICnON — THEORY LYELL's  GEOLOGY GOTHIC  ARCHFrECTURE 

GERARD    DOUW'S    ''  SCHOOLMASTER*'    AND   TITIANS   YEWS SIR    J.    SCARLETT. 

It  seems  to  me  a  great  delusion  to  call  or  suppose  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  siil)tile  fluid ,  or  molecules  penetrable  with  the  same, 
a  legitimate  hyj)()tliesis.  It  is  a  mere  $ufflction.  Newton  took 
the  fact  of  bodies  lulling  to  the  centre,  and  upon  that  built  up  a 
legitimate  hypothesis.  It  was  a  supposition  of  something  certain. 
But  Descartes's  vortices  were  not  an  hypothesis  ;  they  rested  on 
no  fact  at  all  ;  and  yet  they  did,  iu  a  clumsy  way,  explain  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  13ut  your  subtile  fluid  is  pure 
gratuitous  assumption  ;  and  llr  what  use  I     It  explains  nothing. 

Besides,  you  are  eudeavoriuir  to  deduce  power  from  mass,  in 
which  you  expressly  say  there  is  no  power  but  the  vis  inertia: 
whereas  the  whole  analogy  oi"  chemistry  proves  that  power  pro- 
duces mass. 

The  use  oi"  a  tiieury  ju  ine  real  sciences  is  to  help  the  investi- 
gator to  a  coni])lete  view  of  ail  the  hitherto  discovered  facts  re- 
lating to  the  science  ni  question  ;  it  is  a  collected  view,  ^ew(fia, 
of  all  he  yet  knows,  in  o/ir.  Ui'  course,  while  any  pertinent 
facts  remain  unknown,  no  theory  can  be  exactlv  true  ;  because 
everv  new  faet  must  iiecessai:iv.  to  a  irreater  or  less  deirree,  dis- 
])lace  the  relation  oi"  all  the  others.  A  theory,  therefore,  only 
helps  investiiralipu  ;  it  can  i ^.-t  invent  or  discover.  The  onlv 
true  theories  are  those  of  geun letry,  because  iu  geometry  all  the 
premisses  are  true  and  unalterable.  But.  to  suppose  that,  in  our 
present  exceedingly  imperfect  accjuaintance  with  the  facts,  any 
theory  in  chemistry  or  geology  is  altogether  accurate,  is  absurd — 
it  can  not  be  true 
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Mr.  Lyell^s  8}'8tem  of  geology  is  just  half  the  truth,  and  no 
more.  He  affirms  a  great  deal  that  is  true,  and  he  denies  a 
gieat  deal  which  is  equally  tnte  ;  Avhich  is  the  general  character- 
istic of  all  systems  not  embracing  the  whole  truth.  So  it  is  with 
the  rectilinearity  or  imdulatory  motion  of  light ; — I  believe  both ; 
— ^though  philosophy  has  as  yet  but  impeHectly  ascertained  the 
conditions  of  their  alternate  existence,  or  the  laws  by  which  they 
are  regolated. 


Those  who  deny  light  to  be  matter,  do  not  therefore  deny  its 
corporeity. 


The  principle  of  the  Gothic  architecture  is  Infinity  made  ima- 
ginable. It  is  no  doubt  a  sublimer  effort  of  genius  than  the  Greek 
style  ;  but  then  it  depends  much  more  on  execution  for  its  eficct. 
I  was  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  marvellous  sublimity 
and  transcendent  beauty  of  King's  College  Chapel.*  It  is  quite 
unparalleled. 

*  Mr.  Coleridge  visited  Cambridge  upon  the  occasion  of  the  scieDtific 
meeting  there  in  June,  1830.  "My  emotions/*  he  said,  "at  reviBiting  the 
anirersity,  were  at  first  ovcrwhelminc:.  I  could  not  speak  for  an  hour ; 
yet  my  feelings  were  upon  the  whole  very  pleasurable,  and  I  have  not 
passed,  of  late  years  at  least,  three  days  of  such  great  enjoyment  and  health- 
ful excitement  of  mind  and  body.  The  bed  on  which  I  slept — and  slept 
soundly  too — was,  as  near  as  I  can  describe  it,  a  couple  of  sacks  full  of 
potatoes  tied  together.  I  understand  the  young  men  think  it  hardens 
them.  Tnily,  I  lay  down  at  night  a  man,  and  rose  in  the  morning  a  bruise." 
He  told  me  "  that  the  men  were  much  amused  at  his  saying  that  the  fine 
old  Quaker  philosopher  Dalton's  face  was  like  All  Sou1*b  College.''  The 
two  persons  of  whom  he  spoke  with  the  greatest  interest  were  Mr.  Faraday 
and  Mr.  Thirl  wall,  saying  of  the  former,  "  that  he  seemed  to  have  the  true 
temperament  of  genius,  that  carrying-on  of  the  spring  and  freshness  of 
youthful,  nay,  boyish  feelings,  into  the  matured  strength  of  manhood  P 
For,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  had  long  before  expressed  the  same  thought, — "  To 
find  no  contradiction  in  the  union  of  old  and  new ;  to  contemplate  the  An- 
cient of  days  and  all  his  works  with  feelings  as  fresh  as  if  all  had  then 
sprimg  forth  at  the  first  creative  fiat,  this  characterizes  the  mind  that  feels 
the  riddle  of  the  world,  and  may  help  to  unravel  it.  To  carry  on  the  feel- 
ings of  childhood  into  the  powers  of  manhood  ;  to  combine  the  child*s  sense 
of  wonder  and  novelty  with  the  appearances  which  every  day  for  perhaps 
forty  years  had  rendered  familiar ; 

" '  With  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  throughout  the  year. 
And  man  and  woman, — 
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I  ihiuk  Gerard  Douw's  *  Schoolmaster,"  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum,  the  tinest  thing  of  the  sort  I  ever  saw  ; — whether  you 
lock  at  it  at  the  common  distance,  or  examine  it  Tiith  a  glass, 
the  wonder  is  equal.  And  that  glorious  picture  of  the  Venus — 
so  p>erfectly  beautiful  and  perfectly  innocent — as  if  beauty  and 
innocence  cotud  not  be  disassociated  I  The  French  thing  below 
is  a  cunous  instance  c  f  the  inherent  crossness  of  the  French  taste.* 
Titian's  picture  is  made  quite  bestial. 


1  think  Sir  James  Scarlett's  speech  for  the  defendajit,  in  the 
late  action  t  f  C.bbett  v.  The  Times,  for  a  libel,  worthy  of  the 
best  aues  ci  <_Trejce  cr  Rome  :  thouirh,  to  be  sure,  some  of  his 
remarks  coiild  not  have  been  very  palatable  to  his  clients. 


I  am  glad  you  came  m  to  punctuate  my  discourse,  which  I  fear 
has  gone  on  for  an  hour  without  any  stop  at  all. 


JULY  1.   ISSO. 

MAN  DF  VILLI  S    FAEIE    « >F    Tlir    FfK-  —  BESTIAL  THEORY^IL\RACTER    OF  BEETRAM 

— BEAi  M">T   Avr>  }:rTLnjR">.  dramas — .»>ciiYLrs,  sophocles,  EuaiprDEs — 

M!LT*'N. 

Ir  I  coui.i  over  believe  that  Mandeville  really  meant  anything 
more  by  his  Fable  <.'i  tiie  Bees  tlian  a  honnc  boucJtc  of  solemn 
raillery.  I  shoui  I  l:ke  to  a-k   ilm-e  man-shaped  apes  who  have 

thi?  i?  the  cliaraott-r  aTvl  ]':i\  '1.  _-.,■  .-f  L'cniu>.  and  (-ue  of  the  marks  which 
di?liDLrvii>h  L^fiiiu^  \vo\i\  talcLt.  And  tbtrf'f<:»ro  i-*  it  the  prime  merit  of 
ceuius.  and  i!<  iii">t  un.  tjuivc-.-il  iu.m.I,'  of  maMifestati<m.  ^y  to  repres^t 
faiijiliar  .-l-j.-.ts  a?  t-'  awak- ii  m  lit.-  minds  <.>f  otbt-rs  a  kiudre<i  feehn^  <x>n- 
Orrniiii:  tlu^in.  and  thai  fn  ^hn■  ->  >>\  -on^ation  wliich  is  <x>U5.tant  aocomp&zii- 
\\\k  nt  "f  rn.ntal.  n"  h.--  lljun  t.f  IkmIiIv.  ciivalfsoonee.  Who  has  not  a  thou- 
sand tini.<  ?..Mii  j-n-'U-  fall  on  wat-r  i  Wli..  lias  u^t  watched  it  with  anew 
fr-'^'lini:.  frcm  the  time  thai  Ik-  has  read  Biu'us's  c^nnparison  of  sensual 
jdeasure 

"To  >u<.w  that  falls  u]xm  a  river, 

A  mcni^'nt  \vhite — thcu  g.me  forever  I" 

llw  Friend.  II.  p.  104.— £^ 

*  I  wisli  tliis  rrilicisni  w^re  in^iii^fh  to  })anisli  that  vile  miniature  into  t 
draw.j-  (.1-  (UplMKird.  At  any  rate,  it  mii^lit  be  detached  from  the  glorious 
Hia'itprj)i<.<'»'  to  whi<*h  it  is  now  a  lilM^lIous  pendent. — Ed. 
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taken  up  his  suggestions  in  earnest,  and  serioualy  maintained 
them  as  bases  for  a  rational  account  of  man  and  the  world — ^how 
they  explain  the  very  existence  of  those  dexterous  cheats,  those 
superior  charlatans,  the  legislators  and  philosophers,  who  have 
known  how  to  play  so  well  upon  the  peacock-like  yanity  and 
follies  of  their  fellow- mortals. 

By-the-by,  I  wonder  some  of  you  lawyers  {sub  rosa,  of  course) 
have  not  quoted  the  pithy  lines  in  Mandeville  upon  this  Regis- 
tration question : — 

**  The  lawyers,  of  whose  art  the  basis 
Was  raisiog  feuds  and  splitting  cases, 
Oppoid  all  Registeri^  that  cheats 
Might  make  more  work  with  dipt  estates ; 
As  'twere  unlawful  that  one's  own 
Without  a  lawsuit  should  be  known  I 
They  put  off  hearings  wilfully, 
To  finger  the  refreshing  fee ; 
And  to  defend  a  wicked  cause 
Examined  and  surveyed  the  laws, 
Ajb  burglars  shops  and  houses  do. 
To  see  where  best  they  may  break  through." 

There  is  great  Hudibrastic  vigor  in  these  lines  ;  and  those  on 
the  doctors  are  also  very  terse. 


liook  at  that  head  of  Cline,  by  Chantrey  !  Is  that  forehead, 
that  nose,  those  temples,  and  that  chin,  akin  to  the  monkey  tribe  f 
No,  no.  To  a  man  of  sensibility  no  argument  could  disprove  the 
bestial  theory  so  convincingly  as  a  quiet  contemplation  of  that 
fine  bust. 


I  can  not  agree  with  the  solemn  abuse  which  the  critics  have 
poured  out  upon  Bertram  in  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well."  He 
was  a  young  nobleman  in  feudal  times,  just  bursting  into  man- 
hood, with  all  the  feelings  of  pride  of  birth  and  appetite  for  pleas- 
ure and  liberty  natural  to  such  a  character  so  circumstanced. 
Of  course  he  had  never  regarded  Helena  otherwise  than  as  a  depen- 
dent in  the  family  ;  and  of  all  that  which  she  possessed  of  good- 
ness, and  fidelity,  and  courage,  which  might  atone  for  her  inferi- 
ority in  other  respects,  Bertram  was  necessarily  in  a  great 
measure  ignorant.     And  afler  all,  her  prima  facie  merit  was  the 
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having  inherited  a  prescription  from  her  old  father  the  Doctor, 
by  which  she  cures  the  King, — a  merit  which  supposes  an  ex- 
travagance of  personal  loyalty  in  Bertram,  to  make  conclusive  to 
him  in  such  a  matter  as  that  of  taking  a  wife.  Bertram  had 
surely  good  reason  to  look  upon  the  king's  forcing  him  to  marry 
flelena  as  a  very  tyrannical  act.  Indeed,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  her  character  is  not  very  delicate,  and  it  required  all  Shak- 
s]»eare"s  consummate  skill  to  interest  us  for  her  ;  and  he  does  this 
('hi»-'ilv  bv  the  oneratiftu  of  the  other  characters, — the  Countess, 
Lafeu,  kc.  We  get  to  like  Helena  iVom  their  praising  and  com- 
mendins:  her  so  much. 


In  Beaumont  and  Fletchers  tra£redies  the  comic  scenes  are  rarelv 
so  interfused  amidst  the  tragic  as  to  produce  a  unity  of  the  tragic 
on  the  whule.  with(uU  which  the  intermixture  is  a  fault.  In 
:^hak^poave.  th:.^  is  ahv:iy.<  managed  with  transcendent  skill.  The 
Fool  in  Lear  contributes  in  a  very  sensible  manner  to  the  trairic 
wildness  of  the  wliole  drama.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  serious 
))lays  or  tragedies  are  completely  hybrids. — neitlier  fi.<h  nor  flesh, 
— upon  any  rules,  Greek.  Roman,  or  (lothic  :  and  vet  they  ar^* 
very  delight fnl  notwithstanding.  Xo  doubt,  they  imitate  the  ease 
ot  gentlemanly  eonversatiou  better  than  iShakspeare,  who  mm? 
unable  }ii.ft  to  be  too  nuicli  a.-sociatcd  to  succeed  perfectly  in  this 


^A*llen  I  ^\•as  a  boy.  I  wa<  fniidrst  of  .Tlschylus  ;   in  youth  and 
middle  atxc  I  preli-nvd    i:uripides  ;   now  in   my  declininir  years  I 
admire  SophocK-v      1  r-a,,  ,,..\v  at  leneth  see  that  Sophocles  is  the 
most  peilect.      Vet    ho    ii.'vcr   n.ves   to   the   suhliine   sim])lieity  ol" 
-E?ehylus — simplicity  of  (L.-^iir,,.  ]  inoau — nor  diliuses  himselt'  n\ 
the  j)assionato  oiitpciinnos  of  Eurijudes.      I  understand  why  xhc 
ancients  called  Euripides  the  most  tragic  of  their  dramatists  :  hc 
evidently  embraces  within  the  scope  ojthe  trajric  poet  many  pav 
gjons.— love,  conjuiral  albcfion.  jealousy,  and  .^o  on.  which  Soph- 
ocles  seems    to    have    considered    as   iiK-ongruous   with   the  ideal 
statue.^queness  of  the  tr.igie  drama.      Certainly  Euripides  was  a 
greater  ])oet  in  the  abstract  than   Sophocles.      His  chonises  may 
I'O  faulty  a>  choruses,  but  how  be.iutifnl  and  aflecting  they  are  as 
odes  and  songs  !      I  think  the  lamous  Eilnrxov  ^t'lf ,  in  the  (Edipus 
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fnetis,*  cold  in  oomp&rifion  with  many  of  Uie  odes  of  Euripides, 
lat  song  of  the  chorus  in  the  Hippolytus — "E^:,  ^E^mg.i  and 
1 ;  and  I  remember  a  choric  ode  in  the  Hecuba,  which  always 
;k  me  as  exquisitely  rich  and  finished ; — I  mean  where  the 
us  speaks  of  Troy  and  the  night  of  the  capture.^ 

Ef'/TTTTor,  ^ivet  rdoSe  x*^*P^ 

Ikov  tH  Kpariara  yd^  iTrav/Mf 

rbv  dpy^ra  Ko/.uvdv' — «.  r.  A.     t.  M8. 

ard^ei^  irodov,  eladyuv  y/.vKetav 

^I'xn  ;t'aptr,  oif  iTtiarpaTevoei, 

fir/  fioi  TTOTi  ovv  KOKt^  ipavei^Cf 

fi^&  dfi^fioc  I'/Jdoic    K.  T.  '/..    y.  627. 

I  take  it  for  graoted  that  Mr.  Coleridge  alluded  to  the  dboma,— 

tQv  dnopdijTuv  tto/uc 

oiKfri  /J^er  rolov  *E'/.- 

?MVOv  vi^o^  dfj/^i  ae  Kmmretf 

doqt  <5^,  6opl  Trfpcav'     «.  r.  ?^    t.  899. 

Thou,  then,  oh,  uatal  Troy  !  uo  more 
The  city  of  the  uDsack'd  fthalt  be. 
So  thick  from  dark  Achaia'd  shore 
The  cloud  of  war  hatli  covt'red  thee. 

Ah  I  not  again 

I  tread  thy  plain — 
The  spear — the  spear  hath  rent  thy  pride ; 
The  flame  hath  scarr'd  thee  deep  and  wide ; 
Thy  coronal  of  towers  is  shorn, 
And  thou  most  piteous  art — most  naked  and  fbrlom  1 

I  perish'd  at  the  noon  of  night  I 
When  sleep  had  seal'd  each  weary  eye ; 
When  the  dance  was  o'er. 
And  harps  no  more 
Rang  out  in  choral  minstrelsy. 
In  the  dear  bower  of  delight 
My  husband  slept  in  joy : 
His  shield  and  spear 
Suspended  near, 
Secure  he  slept :  that  sailor  band 
Full  sure  he  deem'd  no  more  should  stand 
Beneath  the  walla  of  Troy. 
And  I  too,  by  the  taper's  light. 
Which  in  the  golden  mirror's  base 
Flaah'd  its  interminable  rays, 
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There  is  nothing  very  surprising  in  Milton's  preference  of 
Euripides,  though  so  unlike  himself.  It  is  very  common — ^very 
natural — for  men  to  like  and  even  admire  an  exhibition  of  power 
very  different  in  kind  from  any  thing  of  their  own.  No  jealousy 
arises.  Milton  preferred  Ovid  too,  and  I  dare  say  he  admired 
both  as  a  man  of  sensibility  admires  a  lovely  woman,  with  a  feel- 
ing into  which  jealousy  or  envy  can  not  enter.  With  ^schylus 
or  Sophocles  he  might  perchance  have  matched  himself. 

In  Euripides  you  have  oftentimes  a  very  near  approach  to 
comedy,  and  I  hardly  know  any  writer  in  w-hom  you  can  find 
such  fine  models  of  serious  and  dignified  conversation. 

Bouud  up  the  tl•es^^03  of  my  hair, 

That  X  Love's  peaceful  sleep  might  shore. 

I  slept ;  but,  Lark  !  that  war-shout  dread, 
Which  roUiui^  through  the  city  spread; 
And  this  the  cry, — ''  WhcD,  sous  of  Greece, 
AVheu  shall  the  lingeriu<jj  leaguer  cease; 
AVheu  will  ye  spoil  Troys  watch-tower  high, 
Aud  home  return  ? " — 1  lieard  the  crv, 

Aud,  starting  from  the  gouial  bed, 

\'eiled,  as  a  Doric  maid,  I  tied, 

Aud  knelt,  Diana,  at  thy  h(»ly  fane, 

A  lr<'Uil)Hug  su])pliaut — all  iu  vaiu. 

Tli<\v  1«m1  me  to  tlie  souiiding  shore — 

lic.-n  en?  !  as  T  pn>'i<'d  the  crowded  way 

My  hlecding  l,,r(]  l»rf..i'o  me  lav — 
I  «aw — I  saw — and  w<  pt  no  more, 
Till,  as  the  h-'iiioward  I)1-«mzcs  l)<>re 
The  bark  retiiriiinLT  o't-r  the  sea, 
My  gaze,  uh  Iliuu,  lurnd  en  Ihec  ! 
Theu.  iVaiitJe,  t«»  the  niidiiiglit  air, 
T  eiirsrd  aloud  the  aduller(.>us  pair: — 
''  They  plunge  nie  deep  in  rxilc's  woe  ; 
They  lay  my  e<>untrv  low: 

Thcii'  love — no  love!  but  some  dark  .spell, 

In  vongtanee  breath'd.  my  spirit  fell. 
Mis.-,  hoary  sra,  in  awt'id  title. 
And  wludm  that  \  esscl's  guiltv  pride; 
.Nor  e'er,  in  hiirh  Myoene's  hall. 
Let  Helen  ])oa;>t  in  j)eaec  of  mighty  Ilioua  fall." 

J.  T.  C.-U 


JULY  S.  ISIX 


The  coUocmtion  of  w«ds  is  so  anSyai^  m  Shikspeire  aai  Mi}- 
ton,  that  joa  mar  as  well  think  of  poshing  a  brick  om  of  a  waD 
with  your  forefinger,  as  attempt  to  remoiTt  a  woni  oat  of  anj  of 
their  finished  passages.* 


A  good  lecture  upon  style  might  be  oomposed*  br  taking  am.  the 
one  hand  the  slang  of  L'Estrange,  and  perhaps  eTen  of  Roger 
North,!  which  became  so  fashionable  after  the  RestcNratioii  as  a 
mark  of  loyalty ;  and  on  the  other,  the  Johnsonian  magniloqoeBee 
or  the  balanced  metre  of  Jonios ;  and  then  showing  how  each 
extreme  is  faolty,  upon  difierent  groonds. 

It  is  quite  carious  to  remark  the  preTalenoe  of  the  Cavalier 
slang  style  in  the  divines  of  Charles  the  Second^s  time.  Bartow 
could  not  of  oourBe  adopt  such  a  mode  of  writing  throughoot, 
because  he  could  not  in  it  have  communicated  his  elaborate 
thinkings  and  lohj  rhetoric  ;  but  even  Barrow  not  unfrequently 
lets  slip  a  phrase  here  and  there  in  the  regular  Roger  North  way 
— much  to  the  delight,  no  doubt,  of  the  largest  part  of  his  audi- 
ence  and  contemporary  readers.  See  particularly,  for  instances 
of  this,  his  work  on  the  Pope's  supremacy.     South  is  full  of  it. 

*  **  The  amotion  or  traospoeition  will  alter  the  thought^  or  the  feeling,  or 
at  least  the  tone.  They  are  as  pieces  of  mosaic  work,  from  which  you  osa 
not  strike  the  smallest  block  without  making  a  hole  in  the  pioture.*— 
Quarter  Iff  Hfview,  No.  ciii.  p.  7. 

f  But  Mr.  Ck>leridge  took  a  great  distinction  between  North  and  the 
other  writers  commonly  associated  with  him.  In  speaking  of  the  Examan 
and  the  Life  of  Lord  North,  in  The  Friend,  Mr.  C.  calls  them  **  two  of  the 
most  interesting  biographical  works  in  our  language,  both  for  the  weight 
of  the  matter,  and  the  tncuriosa  felicitas  of  the  style.  The  pages  are  all 
alive  with  the  genuine  idioms  of  our  mother  tongue.  A  fastidious  taste,  it 
is  true,  will  find  offence  in  the  occasional  vulgarisms,  or  what  we  now  call 
tlang,  which  not  a  few  of  our  writers,  shortly  after  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second,  seem  to  have  affected  as  a  mark  of  loyalty.  These  in- 
stances, however,  are  but  a  trifling  drawback.  They  are  not  sought  for,  as 
is  too  often  and  too  plainly  done  by  L'Estrange,  Oollyer,  Tom  Brown,  and 
their  imitators.  North  never  goes  out  of  his  way,  either  to  seek  them 
or  to  avoid  them;  and,  in  the  main,  his  language  gives  us  the  Tsry 
nerve,  pulse,  and  sinew  of  a  hearty,  healthy,  conversational  EnglUkT — P. 
830.—^. 
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The  style  of  Junius  is  a  sort  of  metre,  the  law  of  which  is  a 
balance  of  thesis  and  antithesis.  When  he  gets  out  of  his  aphor- 
ismic  metre  into  a  sentence  of  five  or  six  lines  long,  nothing  can 
exceed  the  slovenliness  of  the  English.  Home  Tooke  and  a  long 
sentence  seem  the  only  two  antagonists  that  were  too  much  for 
him.  Still  the  antithesis  of  Junius  is  a  real  antithesis  of  images 
or  thought ;  but  the  antithesis  of  Johnson  is  rarely  more  than 
verbal. 

The  dciinition  of  good  Prose  is — proper  words  in  their  proper 
places — of  good  Verse — the   most  proper  words   in  their  proper 
places.     The  propriety  is  in  either  case  relative.     The  words  in 
prose  ought  to  express  the  intended  meaning,  and  no  more  ;  if 
they  attract  attention  to  themselves,  it  is,  in  general,  a  fault.     In 
tlie   very   best   styles,  as   Southey's,  you   read  page  after   page, 
understanding  the  author  perfectly,  without  once  taking  notice  of 
the  medium  of  communication ;  it  is  as  if  he  had  been  speaking 
to  you  all  the  while.     But  in  verse  you  must  do  more  ;  there  the 
words,  the  media,  must  be  beautiful,  and  ought  to  attract  vour 
notice — yet  not  so  much  and  .so  perpetually  as  to  J?strov  the  unity 
which  ought  to  result  from  the  M'hole  jioem.      This  is  the  general 
rule,  but,  of  course,  subject  to  some  modifications,  according  to  the 
dillerent  kinds   of  prose   or  verse.      ^^0Iae    pro.«e    mav  approach 
towards  verse,  as  oratory,  and  lluTcfore  a  more  studied  exhibition 
of  the  ijiedia  mav  be   iJfoper  ;   and   some   verse  mav  border  more 
on  mere  narralive,  and   lih're   the*  .'^lyle  should   be  simpler.      But 
the  great  thing  in  j>oetry  is.  q^'oouHpir.  juodo.  to  ellect  a  unitv  of 
impre.'^sion  u|>on  the  wlioje  :   and  a  too  great  fulness  and  profu- 
sion of  point  in  tlie  parts  will   prt'vcnt  this.      AVho  can  read  with 
pleasure  more  than  a   hiindrod   lines   or   so  of  Hudibras  at  one 
time?     Each  couplet  or  quatrain  is  so  whole  in  itself,  that  you 

• 

can't  conupct  them.      There  is  no  fusion — ;just  as  it  is  in  Seneca. 


Imitation  is  the  mesolhesis  of  Likeness  and  Diflerence.  The 
ditrereiice  is  as  essential  to  it  as  the  likeness;  for  without  the 
diflerence,  it  would  be  Copy  or  Fac-simile.  But,  to  borrow  a 
term  frona  astronomy,  it  is  a  libratinir  mesolhesis  :  for  it  mav 
verge  more  to  likeness,  as  in  painting,  or  more  to  diflerence,  as  iu 
sculpture. 


*  "^ '  ~    -  •  ".  .?■  -^i^ 


Db.  Jcxascjx'^  imtt  unw  tsbs  TnTifiqaJnr  jobl  IiofwbL      x:  j» 
impoaublfe  aec  ii  le  cttiiwrl  'ptiil  unrir.  &  imuiL.     Su:  iis  inir-irviir 

doced  :  ior  sr  3ztf:  I  iorToafih  'v^Z.  bst.  ZuxnaoL  iteanrt  Jixcsz..  cue 
Bmke  «:st  a  creaz  uti  xxrr^srsLl  a-Trf?  je:  jirw  -wt  hass 
noihing  c£  U!3fL  €Xm^  rnr  sasnt  z^LUint  rEzcsz^  ir  SoFweiT      Tbr 

TOT  daaaasrsT  ksic  nnr.'.Ji:u:mt  .  iiisit)*  ht  s  mc  refponad  :  htmoSf 
dom  lud  t^  ^Azp  fihz*:  Tir^rgt  ikti  JoriisnL  «^"rmfig;  Ltitxts  GL, 
iriiidi  prodote  a  Tpnrg  oseaitfc  e^n  &I  iji*  mnrogCL  mc  vlijcb 
are  lo  wji^  imrf  e&fr  ir  r.ijTT  n£^     BasiSfiB.  af  *:£-  Bine's 

a  great  eonrber  :  aikd  af^o-  all  Bizkf  sais  asic  -vrcce  xnore  U 
onee  tiiai  be  i^cv^i  Jccin»r£  crv^**£S  Is  u'V'iitg  thaa  is  miiiiiig, 
and  gieaileT  ijs  Bar^^ll  •^lzi  ii:  rstZ 


KewtoB  was  a  sreat  man.  bin*:  \x«a  nrasi  exnxse  me  if  I  tiinik 
that  it  would  take  mmcr  Xewlocxs  to  make  one  Mi]t4Mi. 


*  Barke.  I  an  p«<s:!ai««d.  Tm»  xk4  fo  <^.«tanwwt  a 
MiduDe  de  Sta^l  told  a  nephnr  <4  \h*  }ftit«r.  al  Oi^ppeC  tbaS  Mr.  C 
lilt  IT  of  moooiogoft.  BMU  ^'u  Mr  *crcf>  pw  2r  iimlitpmr.  Th&t^  wwm  a 
•piee  oC  TindietiTCDeH  in  thiib  Um  aaec  hisSorr  of  vhich  is  not  vortk  ex- 
pbunmg.  And  if  diakigoe  most  be  em  dovn  in  its  BManin^  to  tnaU  talk, 
I,  for  one,  will  admit  tint  Ooleridg«.  amceg:  his  nninberlMS  qnalificatiooi^ 
possesB^d  it  noL  Bat  I  am  sure  that  be  eouki  vben  it  suited  him,  oooTcra* 
as  well  as  any  one  else,  and  with  women  he  freqnentlr  did  conTsrae  inaTsry 
winning  and  popular  style,  confining  them,  howerer,  as  well  as  he  eoold,  lo 
the  detail  of  fibcts  or  of  their  spontaneous  emotions.  In  general,  it  was  oer> 
tainlj  otherwise.  **  You  must  not  be  surprised*"*  he  said  to  me,  **at  my 
talking  so  long  to  you — I  pass  so  much  of  my  time  in  pain  and  soUtadei  y«t 
eyerlastingly  thinking,  that,  when  you  or  any  other  persons  call  on  m%  I  eta 
hardly  help  easing  my  mind  by  pouring  forth  some  of  the  accuroulated 
mass  of  reflection  and  feeling,  upon  an  apparently  lnter«tste«l  recipient** 
But  the  principal  reason,  no  doubt,  was  the  habit  of  his  inUllsot,  whinh  was 
under  a  law  of  discoursing  upon  all  subjects  with  referonoe  to  ideas  or  ulti* 
mate  ends.  Tou  might  interrupt  him  when  you  pleased,  and  he  wm  patlsttt 
of  erery  sort  nf  conversation  except  mere  personality,  which  ha  absolttttlj 
hated— .fiU: 

t  Thii  was  said.  I  beliere.  to  the  laU  8lr  Jamas  Blaakinl4)th.— M 
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JULY  6,  1888. 

PArNTTNG MUSIC POETRY. 

It  is  a  poor  compliment  to  pay  to  a  painter  to  tell  hini  that 
his  figure  stands  out  of  the  canvass,  or  that  you  start  at  the  like- 
ness of  the  portrait.  Take  almost  any  daub,  cut  it  out  of  the 
canvass,  and  place  the  figure  looking  into  or  out  of  a  window,  and 
any  one  may  take  it  for  life.  Or,  take  one  of  Mrs.  Salmon's  wax 
queens  or  generals,  and  you  will  very  sensibly  feel  the  difference 
between  a  copy,  as  they  are,  and  an  imitation,  of  the  human 
form,  as  a  good  portrait  ought  to  be.  Look  at  that  flower-Tase 
of  Van  Huysum,  and  at  these  wax  or  stone  peaches  and  apricots  I 
The  last  are  likest  to  their  original,  but  what  pleasure  do  they 
give  ?     None,  except  to  children.* 

Some  music  is  above  me  ;  most  music  is  beneath  me.  I  hke 
Beethoven  and  Mozart — or  else  some  of  the  aerial  compositions  of 
the  elder  Italians,  as  Palestrinaf  and  Carissimi.  And  I  love  Purcell. 

*  Tbis  pa.ssai^*^.  and  tliose  foll.iwiu^:,  will  cviJeaee,  what  the  readers  even 
of  tins  little  work  iiuist  luive  Hct^n.  that  Mr.  Coleridge  bad  an  eye,  almost 
exclusivoly,  for  tlie  ideal  or  universal  iu  paiutiug  and  music.  He  knew 
uothini^  of  tlie  il.tails  i»f  handliLiL(  in  tho  oue,  or  of  rules  of  eompositioa  in 
tho  other.  Yit  lie  was.  to  the  best  rif  my  kiiowledc^e,  uu  uuerriug  judge  of 
tlio  mei-ils  of  any  seji«»u<  ctf.'rt  in  tho  tine  arts,  and  detected  the  leading 
thonL(]]t  or  f<  elini;  of  the  arti>t,  with  a  deeisii>n  wliieh  used  sometimes  to  as- 
tonish me.  Kvrry  ]»ieture  wliieli  I  liave  looked  at  iu  company  with  liim, 
.«;eems  now,  t«»  my  mind,  t I'an^lated  iut<»  KnL;;lish.  Ho  would  sometimes  sav, 
after  loi.kiiv^  f-r  a  minut*'  ai  a  i»ieture.  LTt-ne'rally  a  modern  one,  "There's 
no  use  in  sto]»{>in:^  at  thi<;  f.r  I  .^lo  the  ]iainter  had  no  idea.  It  is  mere 
meehanieul  (h'awint^.  C(tin<'  on;  //rr;  the  artist  »!<■  a ;if  something  for  the 
mind."'  It  was  just  tho  same  with  liis  knowledge  of  music.  His  appetiU 
for  wliat  he  thoucrbt  <^^>od  was  liteially  inoxliaustible.  He  told  me  he  could 
listen  to  tine  tjni.>ie  f.>r  twelve  hours  totretlier.  an<l  <xo  awav  refreshed.  But 
he  retjuired  in  nui^^ie  ♦•itlir-r  thouifhl  or  feeliuLr  ;  mere  addresses  to  the  sen- 
sual ear  lie  eould  not  away  with  ;  lienee  liis  utter  (Hstaste  for  Rossini,  and 
his  reverence  lor  Heethoven  an(l  Mo/art. — -Ed. 

f  (iiovanui  IMerhiiixi  da  Tahstrina  wjis  Ijorn  alxnit  162y.  and  died  in  1694. 
1  l>elieve  Ik'  may  be  eonsidered  tlie  founder  or  reformer  of  the  Italian  church 
nui-ic  His  ma-ses,  motets.  an<l  hymns,  are  tolerably  well  known  among 
lover."-  of  the  ol.|  (•om))os.  rs  ;  but  Ml-,  roh-ridi^e  used  to  speak  with  delight 
of  some  of  !*alestrina's  madriirals  whieh  he  heard  at  Rome. 

( Jiaeomo  Carissimi  eomposed  aVxtut  the  years  1040-1650.  His  stvle  has 
IxM-u  eliartj^ed  willi  ctfeminaey  ;  but  Mr.  C.  thought  it  very  graceful  tnd 
f'b.'Mte.      H'nirv  Puref^n  n*^pds  no  Addition  in  England. — Ed. 
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The  best  sort  of  masic  is  what  it  should  be — sacred  ;  the  next 
best,  the  military,  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  devil. 

Good  music  never  tires  me,  nor  sends  me  to  sleep.  I  feel 
physically  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  it,  as  Milton  says  he  did. 

I  could  write  as  good  verses  now  as  ever  I  did,  if  I  were  per- 
fectly free  from  vexations,  and  were  in  the  ad  libitum  hearing 
of  fine  music,  which  has  a  sensible  efiect  in  harmonizing  my 
thoughts,  and  in  animating,  and,  as  it  were,  lubricating  my  in- 
ventive faculty.  The  reason  of  my  not  finishing  Christabel  is 
not  that  I  don't  know  how  to  do  it — for  I  have,  as  I  always  had, 
the  whole  plan  entire  from  beginning  to  end  in  my  mind  ;*  but 
I  fear  I  could  not  carry  on  with  equal  success  the  execution  of  the 
idea,  an  extremely  subtle  and  difficult  one.t  Besides,  ailer  this 
continuation  of  Faust,  which  they  tell  me  is  very  poor,  who  can 
have  courage  to  attempt  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  of  all  criti- 
cism against  continuations  ?  Let  us  except  Don  Cluixote,  how- 
ever, although  the  second  part  of  that  transcendent  work  is  not 
exactly  unoflatu  with  the  original  conception. 


JULY  8,  1883. 

FUBUO  SCHOOLS. 

I  AM  clear  for  public  schools  as  the  general  rule  ;  but  for  par- 
ticular children  private  education  may  be  proper.     For  the  pur- 

*  I  Bhoold  not  have  thought  it  necessary,  but  for  the  opinion  expressed 
in  Fraser's  Magazine  for  October,  1884,  p.  894,  to  remark  here,  that  the 
verses  published  in  the  European  Magazine,  No.  Ixvii.,  and  dated  April, 
1815,  purporting  to  be  a  conclusion  of  Christabel,  are  not  by  Mr.  Coleridge. 
With  deference  to  the  critic,  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  say  that  they  have 
not  a  particle  of  the  spirit  of  the  genuine  poem ;  and  that  the  metre  and 
rhythm  are  copied  by  one  whose  eye  was  better  than  his  ear.  Besides, 
Coleridge's  Bracy  was  not  Merlin,  neither  was  his  Qeraldine  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake.  In  fiiict,  the  genuine  poem  was  well  known,  bj  recitation  and 
transcription,  nearly  twenty  years  before  its  publication  ;  and  the  writer 
of  the  conclusion  had,  of  course,  seen  it.  I  believe  I  could  name  the  Avel- 
laueda  of  Christabel — but  he  is  now  gone,  and  it  would  reflect  no  credit 
upon  his  memory. — Ed. 

f  "The  thing  attempted  in  Christabel  is  the  most  difficult  of  ezeoation 
m  the  whole  field  of  romance — ^witchery  bj  daylight — and  the  toooess  is 
complete.** — Quarterly  Rmrit¥t.  No.  dii.,  p.  29. 
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pose  of  moving  at  ease  in  the  best  English  society, — ^mind,  I  don't 
call  the  Loudon  exclusive  clique  the  best  English  society, — ^the 
defect  of  a  public  education  upon  the  plan  of  our  great  schools 
and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  hardly  to  be  supplied.  But  the  de- 
fect is  visible  positively  in  some  men,  and  only  negatively  in 
others.  The  first  offhid  you  by  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  and 
acting  directly  attributable  to  their  private  education  ;  in  the 
others  you  only  re<,net  that  the  freedom  and  facility  of  the  estab- 
lished and  national  mode  of  bringing  up  are  not  added  to  their 
good  qualities. 


I  more  tliau  doubt  the  expediency  of  making  even  elementary 
mathematics  a  part  of  the  routine  in  the  system  of  the  great 
schools.  It  is  enough,  I  think,  that  encouragement  and  facilities 
should  be  given  ;  and  I  think  more  will  be  thus  eflected  than  by 
compelling  all.  Much  less  would  I  incorporate  the  German  or 
French,  or  any  modern  language,  into  the  school- labors.  1  think 
that  a  great  mistake.* 


AUGUST  4.  1833. 

brui  r    .\M)    COLEUID(iK. 


Dear  Sir  Walter  Seolt  luid  myself  were  exact,  but  harmonious, 
oppositcs  in  this  : — that  every  "Id  ruin,  hill,  river,  or  tree,  called 
up  in  his  mind  a  iiosi  of  Jiistoriciil  or  biographical  a.ssociations, — 
just  as  a  briL^ht  j)nn  o(  l)ra>s,  when  beaten,  is  said  to  attract  the 

*  '-Oiu^  .'onstnnt  I.Iuu.I.t" — T  liii-l  i(  so  pmriHod  l)y  Mr.  (\ou  ablnuk  page 
of  iny  oopy  d' tli.-  ••  Uiil.ljK'.^  from  (h<'  lirnniu-ii^i"" — "of  thr-.-^e  X«'w  Brooraers 
— lli."io  IVniiy  Miii^MziiK'  !=nrr<s  :in.]  j.lul;inllir()pi>t.«i.  in  r«'ference  to  our  pub- 
lic s«Oi<M,U,  is    \.)  ••(.iitiue   ihtir  vi.-w  to  whjit  soJioi.ljnrisler.s  teach  the  boy&, 
Avith  <ntir(^  <»v.  r>ii:ht  of  :il!  tli;it    tli-'   l)ovs  arc  cxciled  to  learn  from  each 
«>thri'  jin.l  tA'  tloMiisi'Ivo- — witli  irmr,'  Lr^.jiiality  cvon  bfcause  it  is  not  a  part 
<>f  Ih.'ir  «'..inp<  Ilcd  8cIiool-kii-»wI»-<l:^'.>.     An  Kt<>n  U)v"s  kuowJcdi^e  of  the  St. 
r.nwi-fncf.  Mississippi,  Missouri  JJrelhma,  tt<\  will  bo  f^'enerallv  found  inex- 
act pi«.p(»iti.»n  to  liis  kiiowh-(l«;c  of  tlic  Ilissus.  llchrus.  Oroutes,  <to. ;  inM- 
niiu'h  as  luodt-rn  travels  and  voyaircs  arc  more  entertaining  and  ftisoinatiog 
tlian  r.Jlarins  ;  op  Rol.inson  ("rusoc.  ])amj>ifr,  and  Captain  C<X)k,  than  the 
JVri(t:e^is.     (\inipar.'  th<'  /ads  th.-mselvcs  from  Kton  and  Harrow,  <tc.,  with 
the  alumui  of  tlie  Xew-Broom  Institution,  and  not  the  lists  of  schooM»- 
sons;  and  l.e  that  comparison  the  criterion." — Kd. 


ODT 

I  Wiki»  I  abamd  wsJc  Trmr  :3m  ^aoL  i£ 
witlifMt  111  it  mane  SKDexetf  in.  ic  ^iran  jl  unr  ^icue  oikil  it  wasr 
a»  le«t»r^  Yet  I  t«e^  »  orndr  ».«r;  :a  :«^  ^  ». 
eofOBl  tf  the  iwttLe.  xk  BaaduGZB.  as  uev^  ine  !aii.  Ibocfl*  ^junh 
wnrte  ma  cmbj*  en  &  Mxaa  wiio  jrrnt  3l  ^atf  '^xne  — L  'Jumcic 
of  adding  aaother  to  it  aa  one  who  jrrvd.  mc  m  Tmrn  wz  iJ.  johc: 
prueot,  or  future— but  hesna.  -zz  eiHi.ivra^jT. 


ArorsT  :>.  1*33. 


A  FCRSos  nerroDsIj  weak,  luj  a.  senaatioa  ct  wtsakaeai  wiiie& 
k  as  bad  to  hzm  as  muscolar  weaJoiefls.     TBe  obIt  dimgraiBt 
in  the  better  chanoe  of  rezzicTaL 


Tbe  fact,  that  Hooker  and  Bali  in  xhaix  two  palxnarj  works 
respectirelj  are  read  in  the  Jesuit  CoLIeses.  is  a  enrsooi  in- 
stance of  the  power  of  mind  OTer  the  most  profband  o{  all  preja- 
dices. 


There  are  permitted  moments  of  exultation  throng  faith, 
when  we  cease  to  feel  oar  own  emptiness  tare  as  a  capachj  for 
oar  Bedeemer's  fulness. 


AUGUST  14,  1833. 


A  Quaker  is  made  up  of  ice  and  flame.  He  has  no  composi- 
tion, no  mean  temperature.  Hence  he  is  rarely  interested  about 
any  public  measure  but  he  becomes  a  fanatic,  and  oversteps,  in 
his  irrespective  zeal,  every  decency  and  every  right  opposed  to 
his  course. 

*  I  know  Dot  when  or  where ;  but  are  not  all  the  writiogt  of  thia  ez* 
qaisite  genias  the  effoiioDS  of  ooe  whote  spirit  lired  io  past  time  t  The 
place  which  Lamb  holds,  and  will  continue  to  hold,  in  Kogltah  literature, 
seems  less  liable  to  interruptioa  than  that  of  any  other  writer  of  our 
dayw— JEU: 
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I  have  never  known  a  trader  in  philanthropy,  who  wa«  not 
wrong  in  heart  somewhere  or  other.  Individuals  so  distinguished 
are  usually  unhappy  in  their  family  relations, — men  not  benevo- 
lent or  beneficent  to  individuals,  but  almost  hostile  to  them,  yet 
lavishing  money,  and  labor,  and  time,  on  the  race,  the  abstract 
notion.  The  cosmopolitism  which  does  not  spring  out  of,  and 
blossom  upon,  the  deep-rooted  stem  of  nationality  or  patriotism, 
is  a  spurious  and  rotten  growth. 


When  I  read  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  chapters  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  to  that  line  old  man  Mr. ,  at  Rams- 
gate,  he  shed  tears.  Any  Jew  of  sensibility  must  be  deeply 
impressed  by  them. 


The  two  images  farthest  removed  from  each  other  which  can 
be  comprehended  under  one  term,  are,  I  think,  Isaiah* — "  Hear, 
0  heavens,  and  give  car,  0  earth  I" — and  Levi  of  Holy  well-street 
— "  Old  clothes  !" — both  of  them  Jews,  you'll  observe.  Immane 
quantAim  discrepant ! 


AUGUST  15,  1833. 

SAl.I.rST TIin^VniDF-S — HERODOTU.S gibbon — KEY  TO  THE  DECLINE  OF  THE 

UOMAX    KMl'lllE. 

I  coxsiDLii  the  two  works  of  ^^allust  which  have  come  do^n 
to  us  entire,  a.s  romancchi  iouiuled  on  facts  ;  no  adequate  causes 
are  s-taled,  and  tliere  is  no  real  continuity  of  action.  In  Thucy- 
dides,  you  are  aware  from  the  beginning  that  you  are  reading 

*  I  roinoinl)or  Mr.  C.»k'ri(liro  usoil  to  cull  Isuiiih  his  ideal  of  the  Hebrew 
proplict.  lie  stiidi'il  tliat  jkiiL  of  tlie  Scriphiie  with  imremittiug  attention 
ami  most  rcverenlial  admiration.  Altliouirh  M,.  (^^  '^ya.s  remarkably  deficient 
iu  tlio  tt'^hiiical  memory  of  words.  li»'  could  sav  a  groat  deal  of  Isaish  by 
hoarl,  and  \\q  doli:i:ht«d  in  jiointinL,'  out  the  hvxamotrical  rhythm  of  nTlme^ 
(HIS  pa-<ai^«\s  in  tlie  l"]nij^li<h  vi-rsion  : — 

"  H»  ar,  ()  lioaven.",  and  ^'ivo  oar.  |  O  oarth:  for  tlie  Lord  hath  spoken, 
I  liavo  nourished  and  br(»\iL,dit  up  ohildron,  |  and  thev  have  rebelled  agun*t 

me. 
Th<'  ox  knowotli  his  owner,  |  and  the  ns.^  Ills  master's  crib: 
liut  Israel  doth  not  know.  |  my  poopK^  doth  not  consider." — Ed, 
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dw  refleetioiiB  of  a  man  of  great  geniua  and  experience  upon  the 
ehaiacter  and  operation  of  the  two  great  political  principles  in 
conflict  in  the  civilized  world  in  his  time :  his  narrative  of  events 
is  of  minor  importance,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  selects  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration.  It  is  Thucydides  himself  whom  you  read 
throughout  under  the  names  of  Pericles,  Nicias,  ice.  But  in 
Herodotus  it  is  just  the  reverse.  He  has  as  little  subjectivity  as 
Homer,  and,  delighting  in  the  great  fancied  epic  of  evcjits,  he 
narrates  them  without  impressing  any  thing  as  of  his  own  mind 
npon  the  narrative.  It  is  the  charm  of  Herodotus  that  he  gives 
yon  the  spirit  of  his  age— that  of  Thucydides,  that  he  reveals  to 
you  his  own,  which  was  above  the  spirit  of  his  age. 


The  diHerence  between  the  composition  of  a  history  in  modem 
and  ancient  times  is  very  great ;  still  there  are  certain  principles 
upon  which  a  history  of  a  modem  period  may  be  written,  neither 
sacrificing  all  truth  and  reality,  like  Gibbon,  nor  descending  into 
mere  biography  and  anecdote. 

Gibbon's  style  is  detestable  ;  but  his  style  is  not  the  worst 
thing  about  him.  His  history  has  proved  an  effectual  bar  to  all 
real  familiarity  with  the  temper  and  habits  of  imperial  Home. 
Few  persons  read  the  original  authorities,  even  those  which  are 
classical;  and  certainly  no  distinct  knowledge  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  empire  can  be  obtained  from  Gibbon's  rhetorical 
sketchea  He  takes  notice  of  nothing  but  what  may  produce  an 
efiect ;  he  skips  from  eminence  to  eminence,  without  ever  taking 
you  through  the  valleys  between  :  in  fact,  his  work  is  little  else 
but  a  disguised  collection  of  all  the  splendid  anecdotes  which  he 
oould  find  in  any  book  concerning  any  persons  or  nations,  from 
the  Antonines  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople.  When  I  read  a 
chapter  in  Gibbon,  I  seem  to  be  looking  through  a  luminous  haze 
or  fog  : — the  figures  come  and  go,  I  know  not  how  or  why,  all 
larger  than  life,  or  distorted  or  discolored ;  nothing  is  real,  vivid, 
tme ;  all  is  scenical,  and,  as  it  were,  exhibited  by  candle-light. 
And  then  to  call  it  a  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Homan  Empire  I  Was  there  ever  a  greater  misnomer  ?  I 
protest  I  do  not  remember  a  single  philosophical  attempt  made 
throughout  the  work  to  fathom  the  ultimate  causes  of  the  decline 
or  fiedl  of  that  empire.     How  miserably  deficient  is  the  narrative 
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of  the  important  reign  of  Justinian  I  And  that  poor  Bkepticiam, 
\vhich  Gibbon  mistook  for  Socratic  philosophy,  has  led  him  to 
misstate  and  mistake  the  character  and  influence  of  Christianity 
in  a  way  which  even  an  avowed  infidel  or  atheist  would  not  and 
could  not  have  done.  Gibbon  was  a  man  of  immense  reading ; 
but  he  had  no  philosophy  ;  and  he  never  fully  understood  the 
principle  upon  which  the  best  of  the  old  historians  WTote.  He 
attempted  to  imitate  their  artificial  constniclion  of  the  whole 
work — their  dramatic  ordonnance  of  the  parts — without  seeing 
that  their  histories  were  intended  more  as  documents  illustrative 
of  the  ti*uths  of  political  philosophy  than  as  mere  chronicles  of 
events. 

The  true  key  to  the  declension  of  the  Roman  empire — w^hich 
is  not  to  be  found  in  all  Gibbon's  immense  work — may  be  stated 
in  two  Avords  : — the  imperial  character  overlaying,  and  finally 
destroying,  the  national  character.  Rome  under  Trajan  was  an 
empire  without  a  nation. 


AVGUST  l*s  18o3. 
DR.   Johnson's   political    pamphlkts — tax.\tion — direct    representation' — 

I  NIVERSAL  SLFFR  \<;K — RIGHT  OK  WOMEN  TO  VOTE HORNE  TOOKE ETYMOLOGT 

OF  THE  FJNAT,  iVC. 

1  i.iKi:  J>r.  .lohnsou's  political  painplilots  better  than  any  other 
parts  olliis  works  ; — ii.'irticubnlv  his  Taxation  no  Tvranny  is  very 
clever  and  spirited,  ihon<jh  lie  only  socs  Iialf  ol'  his  subject,  and 
that  not   in   a  vory  idiilosojiliirnl   rnainier.      Plunder — Tribute — 
Taxation — are  tlio  three  ^a'adations  of  a('ti<ni  by  the  .sovereign  on 
the  property  of  the  subirft.      Tho  iir<t  is  more  violence,  bounded 
by  no  law  or  custom,  and   is  jiroperlv  an  act  only  between  con- 
queror and  conquered,  and  tliat,  too.  in  the  moment  of  victor}*. 
The  sccnnd   sn})poses  Law:   Imt  Law  ])rocceding  only  from,  and 
dictated  bv.  one  partv,  the  connucror  ;   law.  bv  Avhich  he  consents 
to  foreiro  hi.s  riirht  of  jilnndcr  upon  condition  of  the  conquered 
friving  up  to  him,  of  ihcir  own    accord,   a  fixed   commutation. 
Tlic  third  impHcs  compact,  and  negatives  any  right  to  plunder- 
taxation   beiiiiir   prolessedly  for  the  direct    benetit   of  the  party 
taxed,  that,  by  paying  a  ])art,  he  may,  through  the  labors  and 
Fuperintendence  of  the  sovereign,  be  able  to  enjoy  the  rest  in 
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peace.  As  to  the  right  to  tax  being  only  commensurate  with 
direct  representation,  it  is  a  fable,  falsely  a^d  treacherously 
brought  forward  by  those  who  know  its  hollowness  well  enough. 
Yon  may  show  its  weakness  in  a  moment,  by  observing  that  not 
even  the  universal  suffrage  of  the  Benthamites  avoids  the  diffi- 
culty ; — for  although  it  may  be  allowed  to  be  contrary  to  decorum 
that  women  should  legislate,  yet  there  can  be  no  reason  why 
women  should  not  choose  their  representatives  to  legislate ; — and 
if  it  be  said  that  they  are  merged  in  their  husbands,  let  it  Ije 
allowed  where  the  wife  has  no  separate  property ;  but  where  she 
has  a  distinct  taxable  estate,  in  which  her  husband  has  no  inter- 
est, what  right  can  her  husband  have  to  choose  for  her  the  person 
whose  vote  may  afiect  her  separate  interest  ? — Besides,  at  all 
events,  an  unmarried  woman  of  age,  possessing  one  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  has  surely  as  good  a  moral  right  to  vote,  if  taxa* 
tion  without  representation  is  tyranny,  as  any  ten-pounder  in  the 
kingdom.  The  truth  of  course  is,  that  direct  representation  is  a 
chimera,  impracticable  in  fact,  and  useless  or  noxious  if  prac- 
ticable. 


Johnson  had  neither  eye  nor  ear ;  for  nature,  therefore,  he 
cared,  as  he  knew,  nothing.  His  knowledge  of  town  life  was 
minute ;  but  even  that  was  imperfect,  as  not  being  contrasted 
with  the  better  life  of  the  country'. 


Home  Tooke  was  once  holding  forth  on  language,  when,  turn- 
ing to  me,  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  what  the  meaning  of  the  final 
ive  was  in  English  words.     I  said  I  thought  I  could  tell  what  he, 
Home  Tooke  himself,  thought.    "  Why,  what  ?"  said  he.    "  Vis" 
I  replied  ;  and  he  acknowledged  I  had  guessed  right.     I  told  him, 
however,  that  I  could  not  agree  with  him  ;  but  believed  that  the 
final  ivc  came  from  ick — vicus,  oX  xog  ;  the  root  denoting  collec- 
tivity, and  that  it  was  opposed  to  the  final  ing,  which  signifies 
separation,  particularity,  and  individual  property,  from  ingU,  a 
hearth,  or  one  man's  place  or  seat :  or  xog,  vicus,  denoted  an  i 
gregation  of  ingles.     The  alteration  of  the  c  and  k  of  the  root  n 
the  V  was  evidently  the  work  of  the  digammate  power,  i 
hence  we  find  the  icus  and  ivus  indifierently  as  finali  la  Li 
The  precise  difference  of  the  etymologies  is  apjmreut  in 
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phrases  : — The  lamb  is  Bportii;^  ;  that  is,  has  a  nature  or  habit 
of  sporting  :  the  lamb  is  ii'poTii?ig;  that  is,  the  animal  is  now 
performing  a  sport.  Home  Tookc  upon  this  said  nothing  to  my 
etymology  ;  but  I  believe  he  found  that  he  could  not  make  a  fool 
of  me,  as  he  did  of  Godwin  and  some  other  of  his  butts. 


AUGUST  11,  1833. 


"the  lord"  in  the  ENGLLSH  version  of  the  rSALMS,  ETC. — SCOTCH  KIBX  AXD 

IRVING. 

It  is  very  extraordinary,  that  in  our  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
which  prolbsses  to  be  from  the  Hebrew,  the  name  Jehovah — '0 
*Sl]V — The  Being,  or  God — should  be  omitted,  and,  instead  of  it, 
the  KvQiog,  or  Lord,  of  the  Septuagint,  be  adopted.  The  Alex- 
andrian Jews  had  a  superstitious  dread  of  wTiting  the  name  of 
God,  and  put  KvQiog  not  as  a  translation,  but  as  a  mere  mark  or 
sign — every  one  readily  understanding  for  w^hat  it  really  stood. 
We,  who  have  no  such  superstition,  ought  sjirely  to  restore  the 
Jehovah,  and  thereby  bring  out  in  the  true  force  the  overwhelming 
tcslimony  of  the  P.salms  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  Jehovah, 
or  manil'osted  liod.* 

*  I  fiml  tlu'  samo  remark  in  ll\c  late  iwA  excellent  Bishop  Sandforcl's 
<linrv,  iiuilr  date  17th  IJooenihei".  1S27: — '' XaipcrF  ii>  T(j  Kvpiu.  Kvpio^ 
id«  in  siLTnitieat  (juo.l  n*~'  apud  Ikhi^eos.  ]lol)ra'i  enini  nomine  rr'irp  sanc- 
tisj^inio  n.iiipo  Dei  n"inin.\  n\nii|uani  in  ('on«>(|uio  utebiiutur,  sed  vice  ejus 
"•li'N  pr<>nunlial»ant,  iiu-hJ  LXX.  per  Kipior  exprimebaut." — Jifinains  of 
Bhlioj)  Sdiu/f'ord,  vol.  i.  p.  2<>7. 

Mr,  C'>1(  ii(lL,'«^  saw  this  \vt»ik  foi-  tlu-  first  time  many moulha  after  makiDg 
the  ohs.'rvati<in  in  thv  text.  Indeed,  it  was  the  very  Lit*t  book  he  ever  read 
]!»•  was  dcrply  intcrest'^l  in  th<'  picture  drawn  of  the  lUshop,  and  said  thi^ 
the  mental  stiuLTirh's  and  b'MJilv  siillV-rimrs  indicated  in  the  Diarv  had  b<?«n 
]\[<  (;wn  tor  years  |)a>t.  1  h'  conjured  nie  t()  ]>eru8e  the  Memoir  and  the 
Diary  with  irreat  «ar«' : — "  I  have  received,"  said  he.  "much  spiritual  com- 
fort and  strcnL,'th  t'roni  tlie  latter.  O  I  were  my  faith  and  devotion,  like  my 
NulVerinLTs.  e«pial  to  tliat  i^ood  man's!  Jle  felt,  as  I  do,  bow  deep  a  depth 
is  j)raycr  in  faith." 

In  eonnc.'lion  with  the  text,  I  may  add  liere,  that  Mr.  C.  gaid,  that  long 
Ixfore  lie  knew  tliat  the  late  liishop  Middletou  was  of  the  same  opinion,  h« 
liad  (K'plored  the  mislcadinju^  inadequacy  (tf  our  authorized  version  of  th« 
ex})r«'ssion.  -i)ui"nTnsog  -rnn7]i^  KTiGeur  m  the  Epistle  to  the  Ck>loft8ians,  L  15; 
Of  ^rriv  cUcjv  rov  Onn'  rov  uopdrov,  rrpuroroKO^  rcdffrj^  KTtaeuc.     HcreodeWO 
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I  ean  not  understand  the  conduct  of  the  Scotch  Kirk  with  re- 
gard to  poor  Irving.  They  might  with  ample  reason  have  visited 
him  for  the  monstrous  indecencies  of  those  exhibitions  of  the 
spirit ;  perhaps  the  Kirk  would  not  have  been  justified  in  overlook- 
ing such  disgraceful  breaches  of  decorum :  but  to  excommunicate 
him  on  accoimt  of  his  language  about  Christ's  body  was  very 
foolish.  Irving's  expressions  upon  this  subject  are  ill-judged,  in- 
convenient, in  bad  taste,  and  in  terms  false ;  nevertheless,  his  ap- 
parent meaning,  such  as  it  is,  is  orthodox.  Christ's  body — as 
mere  body,  or  rather  carcass  (for  body  is  an  associated  word),  was 
no  more  capable  of  sin  or  righteousness  than  mine  or  yours ; — ^that 
his  humanity  had  a  capacity  of  sin,  follows  from  its  own  essence. 
He  was  of  like  passions  as  we,  and  was  tempted.  How  could  he 
be  tempted,  if  he  had  no  formal  capacity  of  being  seduced  ? 


AUGUST  18,  1833. 


MILTON  8  EOOnSM—CLAUDIAN — BTEILNE. 

In  the  Paradise  Lost — ^indeed,  in  every  one  of  his  poems — ^it  is 
Milton  himself  whom  you  see  ;  his  Satan,  his  Adam,  his  Raphael, 
almost  his  Eve — are  all  John  Milton ;  and  it  is  a  sense  of  this 
intense  egotism  that  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  in  reading 
Milton's  works.  The  egotism  of  such  a  man  is  a  revelation  of 
spirit. 

Claudian  deserves  more  attention  than  is  generally  paid  to 
him.  He  is  the  link  between  the  old  classic  and  the  modem  way 
of  thinking  in  verse.  You  will  observe  in  him  an  oscillation 
between  the  objective  poetry  of  the  ancients  and  the  subjective 
mood  of  the  moderns.  His  power  of  pleasingly  reproducing  the  ^ 
■ame  thought  in  different  language  is  remarkable,  as  it  is  in  Pope. 

■ 

tlM  verte  in  these  words  :^*Wbo  is  the  manifestation  of  God  the  iorisible, 
tlM  begotten  antecedently  to  all  creation ;"  obserring,  that  in  irporSroKOc 
tiiere  warn  a  double  superlatiTe  of  priority,  and  that  the  natural  meaning 
oi  '*JSni-bam  of  every  ereaJtwn^ — the  language  of  our  vwrion, — afibrded  no 
ptmiM  Ux  the  carnal  hrn  in  the  next  veree.  The  same  eriticiBm  may  be 
fNBd  in  the  Statcman'a  Manual,  L  p. 462.  n;and  Me  Bbhop  aandford't  judg- 
mcDt  to  the  same  effact,  voL  L  p.  166. — EdL 
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Read  particularly  the  Phoenix,  and  see  how  the  single  image  of 
renascence  is  varied.* 


I  think  highly  of  Sterne  ;  that  is,  of  the  first  part  of  Tristram 
Shandy  ;  for  as  to  the  latter  part,  about  the  widow  Wadman,  it 
is  stupid  and  dissfusting  ;  and  the  Sentimental  Journey  is  poor 
sickly  stuti'.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  aflectation  in  Sterne,  to  be 
sure  ;  but  still  the  characters  of  Trim  and  the  two  Shandiesf  are 
most  individual  and  delightful.  Stcnie's  morals  are  bad,  but  1 
don  t  think  they  can  do  much  harm  to  anyone  whom  they  would 

*  Mr.  CV'loridL'e  rt-lVrrod  to  L'laudiau'8  tir«t  Idyll: — 
**  <Jceaiji  suijinio  ciix'umfluus  a'«|uore  lucua 
Tnuis  ludos  EuruiiKiue  viret,"  tic. 

See  the  Hues — 

*•  Ilic  uequc  couoepto  fetii,  hoc  scmine  surgit; 
Scd  pater  e:?l  prolesque,  sibi,  nulloque  creantd 
Emeritos  artos  foBouucla  morte  reformat, 
Et  petit  ulternani  totidem  per  fuuera  vitarn, 

Et  oumuUiin  tc-xeiis  j^rotioaa  froude  Sabaeum 
Coinp'jnit  bustunique  sibi  partuinque  futurum. 

O  ."rt-iiiuin  po^iturv  rog<»,  fuUisque  sopulcris 
Nataies  iiabitui<'  viees,  qui  siepe  reuasci 
Exitio.  pr-'prioqiie  e>oles  pubesoere  leto, 
A'^oipe  j)rinei|>iuMi  rur>us. 

Piirtui'ieiil.'  ri>''.> 


Vi<*turi  oiiU'i-es- 


Qui  fuerat  trenitor,  natus  nunc  prosilit  idem, 
JSuoeeditque  novus 

O  felix,  h.-vivr^que  tui  I   quo  solviumr  onmes, 

Ib'O  tibi  suppeditat  vires;  pra^betur  «^rigo 

l\'r  eiuereni;  laoritin*  te  non  pereunte  senectus.*' — Ed. 

f  Mr.  Coleriili^^e  consiclered  the  eUaraeter  of  the  father,  the  elder  Shindr, 
Hs  bv  much  the  finer  thdiueation  of  the  two.  I  fear  hia  low  opinion  of  the 
Seutimeutal  Journey  will  not  suit  a  thorough  Stcrneist ;  but  I  could  D«wr 
^ret  him  to  modify  hi8  crilieism.  He  said.  "The  oftener  you  read  Sten^ 
tlie  more  oh-arly  will  vou  perceive  the  fjrcat  difference  between  TrUtn* 
Shandy  and  the  Sentimental  Journey.  There  is  truth  and  reality  to  tki 
cne,  and  little  beyond  a  clever  affectation  in  the  other." — E<L 


M 

a 
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not  imd  bad  enough  before.  Besides,  the  oddity  and  erudite 
grimaces  under  which  much  of  his  dirt  is  hidden,  take  away 
the  efiect  for  the  most  part ;  although,  to  be  sure,  the  book  is 
scarcely  readable  by  women. 


AUGUST  20,  1888. 

RUMOa  AlfD  OXNIUB — ORKAT  POETB  GOOD   HXS — DIOnON  OF  THE    OLD   AJXD    KKW 
TISTAMXNT  TXK8IOK — BXEBXW — YOWXLB  AKD  0ON8ONAKTB. 

Men  of  humor  are  always  in  some  degree  men  of  genius  ;  wits 
are  rarely  so,  although  a  man  of  genius  may,  among  other  gif^, 
possess  wit,  as  Shakspeare. 


Genius  must  have  talent  as  its  complement  and  implement, 
just  as,  in  like  manner,  imagination  must  have  fancy.  In  short, 
the  higher  intellectual  powers  can  only  act  through  a  correspond- 
ing energy  of  the  lower. 


Men  of  genius  are  rarely  much  annoyed  by  the  company  of 
▼ulgar  people,  because  they  have  a  power  of  looking  (U  such 
persons  as  objects  of  amusement,  of  another  race  altogether. 


I  quite  agree  with  Strabo,  as  translated  by  Ben  Jonson  in  his 
splendid  dedication  of  the  Fox,*  that  there  can  be  no  great  poet 
who  is  not  a  good  man,  though  not,  perhaps,  a  goody  man.  His 
heart  must  be  pure  ;  he  must  have  learned  to  look  into  his  own 
heart,  and  sometimes  to  look  at  it ;  for  how  can  he  who  is  igno- 
rant of  his  own  heart  know  any  thing  of,  or  be  able  to  move,  the 
heart  of  any  one  else  ? 

I  think  there  is  a  perceptible  dififerenoe  in  the  elegance  and 
correctness  of  the  English  in  our  versions  of  the  Old  and  New 

•  *H  di  {dperil)  KoitfTov  awi^evKrat.  ry  rov  dvOpuirov'  koI  oi>x  o^  '^^  f^T^' 
$dv  ycvioBat  iroitjHlVf  fiff  irporepov  yevffdevra  6v6pa  dya06v,—lAh,  L  p.  88, 
IbUa 

'*  For,  if  men  will  impartially,  and  not  asquint,  look  towards  the  offices 
and  function  of  a  poet,  they  will  easily  conclude  to  themselves  the  impoMi- 
bility  of  any  man*s  being  the  good  poet  without  first  being  a  good  bm.* 

VOL.  VI.  X 
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Testaments.  I  can  not  yield  to  the  authority  of  many  examplefl 
of  usaxres  which  may  be  alleged  from  the  New  Testament  ver- 
sion. St.  Paul  is  very  often  most  inadequately  rendered,  and 
there  are  slovenly  phrases  which  would  never  have  come  from 
Ben  J  onsen,  or  any  other  good  prose  writer  of  that  day. 


Hebrew  is  so  simple,  and  its  words  are  so  few  and  near  the 
roots,  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  any  adequate  knowledge  of 
it  without  constant  application.  The  meanings  of  the  words 
are  chiotiy  traditional.  The  loss  of  Origen's  Hepiaglott  Bible,  in 
which  he  had  written  out  the  Hebrew  words  in  Greek  characters, 
IS  the  heaviest  which  biblical  literature  has  ever  experienced. 
It  wouKi  have  fixed  the  sounds  as  known  at  that  time. 


Brute  animals  have  the  vowel  sounds  ;  man  onlv  can  utter 
constMianti.  1:  is  natural,  theret'ore.  that  the  consonants  should 
K?  uiarked  first,  as  being  the  framework  of  the  word  ;  and  no 
doubt  a  ver\-  simple  iivuii:  languagt-  might  be  'written  quite  intel- 
lur.blv  to  the  nat.ves  witho'.it  anv  vowei  sounds  marked  at  all. 
The  words  wcu.d  Ix  trad.t:ona/.v  and  conventionallv  recognized, 
as  m  short -hau.i  .  thus  Gj  r^/.'/  rh  hr?i  nd  rh  rth.  1  wish  I 
uudcrstvX'd  Ar.-iV.o  :  .\ii.:  yet  1  doubt  whether  to  the  European 
p:...os/rh-:  r  .r  srh;.a:  .t  .s  wrrth  whiie  to  underro  the  immense 
ial*.:    .;    ..  .■^- ...r.r.:    t:..^:    .:    any  ctho:    l 'rental    tongue,  except 

li  ;":?:>> 


.  >••'■■ 


T:.r  .:■>:.:.::..:.  :«t:AV;-;..  :..•;•;..;  :_:.'  c.^Lt-ty  is  r]ear.  and  was. 
1;,  ,"..  ..o;  .  ;.>ir^\-,.  :  _v  •;:.:•  ;,:.:,:■:.:>  .:.  ;rj;  re".:  £  lion  of  verse.  But 
]  \k.c\c  >.::'::  ro:.;*.:.  u  ::  :  :.-v-.  i.o; :.  £i..'«-:i\f  an  artiticial  thing- 
^v:.:  ::^s»:  :r.:  o,:.\;."..:.  o.  :.v;  rs:.:;.:.  ^v^^  oLt^relv  reruiated  bv  a^ 
('(T.:  "i  ..,-  :;.  :  t."....k  .'.  vmn.^. :  c  :;  r:  /.  any  laii£"uage  'withont 
corJo..r.o..-.£  ::.:  ;.^.:.:.•.^  .:  >v..l:):^  v.:n  their  high  or  low 
tor.>(»>    *    f. .-.::.  ..rr.  } ,  ..  v:.i.\  :■;  >  ^  .:    -•^-<:r.'/ ;•{  ibe  dinerenc5e  weD 

<''!  Fc'wif^*  HI'"  M  ■?•-■;  hp  :  Mrvirr^;\  -t-v"  »nc'.iKN)e  yrix.h  iht  apparent 
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^^^  • 

enough.  Why  should  the  marks  of  accent  have  been  considered 
exclusively  necessary  for  teaching  the  pronunciation  to  the 
Asiatic  or  African  Hellenist,  if  the  knowledge  of  the  acuted  syl- 
lable did  not  also  carry  the  stress  of  time  with  it  ?  If  dydQomoe 
was  to  be  pronounced  in  common  conversation  with  a  perceptible 
distinction  of  the  length  of  the  penultima,  as  well  as  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  antepenultima,  why  was  not  that  long  quantity  also 
marked  ?  It  was  surely  as  important  an  ingredient  in  the  pro- 
nunciation as  the  accent.  And  although  the  letter  omega  might, 
in  such  a  word,  show  the  quantity,  yet  what  do  you  say  to  such 
words  as  X€X<^/a<7»,  tvipaoa,  and  the  like — ^the  quantity  of  the 
penultima  of  which  is  not  marked  to  the  eye  at  all  ?  Besides, 
can  we  altogether  disregard  the  practice  of  the  modem  Greeks  ? 
Their  confusion  of  accent  and  quantity  in  verse  is  of  course  a  bar- 
barism, though  a  very  old  one,  as  the  versus  politici  of  John 

ing  of  the  authorities  from  the  old  critics  and  grammariaiiB.  Foster's  oppo- 
nent was  for  rejecting  the  accents,  and  attending  only  to  the  syllabic  quan- 
titj ;  Mr.  C.  would,  in  protCy  attend  to  the  accents  only  as  indicators  of  the 
quantity,  being  unable  to  conceive  any  practical  distinction  between  time 
and  tone  in  common  speech.  Tet  how  can  we  deal  with  the  authority  of 
IMonysius  of  Halicarnassus  alone,  who,  on  the  one  hand,  discriminates 
quantity  to  exquisitely  as  to  make  four  degrees  of  thortnen  in  the  penulti- 
mates of  6d6f ,  /^dof ,  Tponoc,  and  arpo^y  and  this  expressly  tv  Xoyotc 
^iAoif ,  or  plain  prose,  as  well  as  in  verse ;  and  on  the  other  hand  declares, 
according  to  the  evidently  correct  interpretation  of  the  passage,  that  the 
difference  between  music  and  ordinary  speech  consists  in  the  number  only, 
and  not  in  the  quality  of  tones : — r^  lloa^  dtaXXdrTovaa  r^c  iv  udaic  icai 
dprydvoiCi  Koi  ohxt  r^)  Ilot^.  (llfp^  2w.  ell!)  The  extreme  sensibility  of  the 
Athenian  ear  to  the  accent  in  prose  is,  indeed,  proved  by  numerous  anec- 
dotes, one  of  the  most  amusing  of  which,  though,  perhaps,  not  the  best  au- 
thenticated as  a  fiict,  is  that  of  Demosthenes  in  the  Speech  for  the  Crown, 
asking,  "  Whether,  O  Athenians,  does  .^schines  appear  to  you  to  be  the 
mercenary  (fuaOorb^)  of  Alexander,  or  his  guest  or  friend  (^^of )  T  It  is  said 
that  he  pronounced  fuaOuTb^  with  a  false  accent  on  the  antepenultima,  as 
fuaduToct  and  that  upon  the  audience  immediately  crying  out,  by  way  of 
correction,  fiioBurdCt  with  an  emphasis,  the  orator  continued  coolly — dKovei^ 
a  leyovai — "  You  yourself  hear  what  they  say  T  Demosthenes  is  also  said, 
whether  affectedly  or  in  ignorance,  to  have  sworn  in  some  speech  by  'A(t/cAi7- 
7r<oc,  throwing  the  accent  falsely  on  the  antepenultima,  and  that,  upon 
being  interrupted  for  it,  he  declared,  in  his  justification,  that  the  pronun- 
ciation was  proper,  for  that  the  divinity  was  finioc,  mild  The  expressions 
in  Plutarch  are  very  striking : — "  Q6pv6ov  ixivijaeVf  Ctftwe  di  tcai  rbv  *AaK^ff' 
nibv,  npOTTopo^uv  'Aff/cAj^Trtov,  Kot  niipedeiKvvev  airrdv  dpduc  ^iyovra'  elv€u 
yap  Tdv  dedv  yirimr  kcU  inl  rovrifi  noXXuKt^  tdopv6rj0iir — Dec.  Orat. — Ed 
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Tzetzes*  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  Anacreontics  prefixed  to 
Proclus,  will  show  ;  but  these  very  examples  prove  o  fortiori, 
what  the  comraon  pronunciation  in  prose  then  was. 


AUGUST  24,   1S33. 

CONSOLATION    IS    DISTRESS — MOCK   EVANGELICALS AUTUMN    DAT. 

I  AM  never  very  forward  in  offering  spiritual  consolation  to  any 
one  in  distress  or  disease.  I  believe  that  such  resources,  to  be  of 
any  service,  must  be  self-evolved  in  the  first  instance.  I  am 
something  of  the  Q,uaker's  mind  in  this,  and  am  inclined  Xowait 
for  the  spirit. 

The  most  common  ellbct  of  this  inock  evangelical  spirit,  espe- 
cially with  young  women,  is  sell'-inllation  and  busy-bodyism. 


How  strange  and  awful  is  the  synthesis  of  Hfe  and  death  in  the 
gusty  winds  and  falling  leaves  of  an  autumnal  day ! 

*  See  his  Chiliads.  The  sort  of  verses  to  which  Mr.  Coleridge  alluded 
jire  the  followinLr.  whioh  those  who  oousider  the  scansioQ  to  be  acceotual, 
take  for  tetrameter  eataleetic  iainMes,  like — 

{'.)<^   fj'^i    Kn;  I  1 'T/r   -jur^  ucnv  |  \(ji   rVf/off  |  6ui?eiv — ) 

oroC(.)v  (h'  I  rnt'o  /(•.'■f'tv  \  t\t'/tve  \  xp^'^i'^'- 

'O'  Af'TtiKduac    iaci'/irr   4^,;i-^ /ar   r/}f  fir\a/Tj^. 
'HfXJ^iiTor   Tin-   Fi  ;  7/.    (V:    -otuiva  ^iv  ov    '/.hjEL. 
'II   'E/).\\f'M^r   n,"yA,).';   rf   sal   II/Ki^/^'tof  ko^t]. 
'Aiiv'var,   cj^    Ai'x^u;,/ .f   ]  jxioi  l  kgi   Auji'  ufia. — Chil.l. 

ril  climb  the  frost  |  y  m<Hmtair)s  lii-^h  |  .  and  there  I'll  coin  |  the  weather ; 
rU  tear  the  raiu  |  l>»w  from  the  ^ky  |  ,  jmd  tic  lx)th  ends  |  together. 

Some  eritios,  however,  maintain  these  vorst-s  to  be  trochaics,  althougb 
very  l<>.)se  aud  faulty. — St^e  To-tcr.  p.  ll-J.  A  eurituis  iustauee  of  the  early 
confusion  i^f  ae^out  :md  tjuantity  may  hr  stcn  in  Prudentius,  who  shortena 
the  pcuultima  in  f renins  and  hlola.  from  ^iffjuor  and  u^io'/.a. 

Cui  jrjuna  crctni  saxa  loquaeibus 
Exundant  seatcbris,  df. —  C<tth'mer,\.  89. 

eoi^atumque  malum,  pi^menta,  Camccnas, 

IJola,  conflavit  fallendi  trina  potestas. 

Cont.  Sipnm.,  47. — Ed, 
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AUGUST  26,  1838. 

ROfiSm  ON  DAlfTI — ^LAUOHTEll — ^FABOB  AHD  T&AGKDT. 

RosETTi's  view  of  Dante's  meaning  is  in  gieat  part  just,  but 
be  bas  pushed  it  beyond  all  bounds  of  common  sense.  How 
could  a  poet — and  such  a  poet  as  Dante— have  written  the  de- 
tails of  the  allegory  as  conjectured  by  Bosetti  ?  The  boundaries 
between  his  allegory  and  his  pure  picturesque  are  plain  enough, 
I  think,  at  first  reading. 


To  resolve  laughter  into  an  expression  of  contempt  is  contrary 
to  fact,  and  laughable  enough.  Laughter  is  a  convulsion  of  the 
nerves ;  and  it  seems  as  if  nature  cut  short  the  rapid  thrill  of 
pleasure  on^the  nerves  by  a  sudden  convulsion  of  them,  to  pre- 
vent the  sensation  becoming  painful.  Aristotle's  definition  is  as 
good  as  can  be — surprise  at  perceiving  any  thing  out  of  its  usual 
place,  when  the  unusualness  is  not  accompanied  by  a  sense  of 
serious  danger.  Such  surprise  is  always  pleasurable  ;  and  it  is 
observable  that  surprise  accompanied  with  circumstances  of  dan- 
ger becomes  tragic.  Hence  farce  may  often  border  on  tragedy ; 
indeed,  farce  is  nearer  tragedy  in  its  essence  than  comedy  is. 


AUGUST  28,  1883. 

lA&ON  YOV  HUMBOLDT — ^MODKEN  DXPLOMAXBia. 

Bakon  Yon  Humboldt,  brother  of  the  great  traveller,  paid  me 
the  following  compliment  at  Rome.  '*  I  confess,  Mr.  Coleridge, 
I  had  my  suspicions  that  you  were  here  in  a  political  capacity 
of  some  sort  or  other ;  but  upon  reflection  I  acquit  ytm.  For  in 
Germany,  and,  I  believe,  elsewhere  on  the  continent,  it  is  gen- 
erally understood  that  the  English  government,  in  order  to  divert 
the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  world  at  the  power,  wealth,  and 
ingenuity  of  your  nation,  makes  a  point,  as  a  ruse  de  guerre^  of 
sending  out  none  but  fools  of  gentlemanly  birth  and  connections 
as  diplomatists  to  the  courts  abroad.  An  exception  is,  perhaps, 
sometimes  made  for  a  clever  fellow,  if  sufficiently  libertine  and 
unprincipled."     Is  the  case  much  altered  now,  do  you  know  ? 
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AYhat  dull  coxcombs  your  diplomatists  at  home  generally  are. 
I  remember  dining  at  Mr.  Frere's  once  in  company  with  Canning 

and  a  few  other  interesting  men.     Just  before  dinner  Lord 

called  on  Frere,  and  asked  himself  to  dinner.  From  the  moment 
of  his  entry  he  began  to  talk  to  the  whole  party,  and  in  French 
— all  of  us  being  genuine  English — and  I  was  told  his  French 
was  execrable.  He  had  followed  the  Russian  army  into  France, 
and  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  great  men  concerned  in  the  war  :  of 
none  of  those  things  did  he  say  a  word,  but  went  on,  sometimes 
in  English  and  sometimes  in  French,  gabbhng  about  cookery,  and 
dress,  and  the  like.  At  last  he  paused  for  a  little,  and  I  said  a 
few  words,  remarking  how  a  great  image  may  be  reduced  to  the 
ridiculous  and  contemptible  by  bringing  the  constituent  parts  into 
prominent  detail,  and  mentioned  the  grandeur  of  the  deluge  and 
the  preservation  of  life  in  Genesis  and  the  Paradise  Lost,*  and 
the  ludicrous  eliect  produced  by  Drayton's  description  in  his 
Noah's  Flood  : — 

'*  ^Vnd  now  the  beasts  arc  walking  from  the  wood. 
As  Well  of  ravine,  as  that  chew  the  cud 
The  kiniT  of  l»easts  hi?  fury  doth  s»uppress, 
An<i  to  the  Ark  leads  down  the  lioness; 
Tiu-  bull  i'A'  liis  beloved  mate  doth  low. 
And  :■:  ih._-  Aik  brin;^?  on  the  fiiir-eyed  ct-iw,"  dire. 

Hereupon  Lord resumed,  and  spoke  in  raptures  of  a  picture 

whu-h  he  iuid  lately  ^oen  of  Xoah's  Ark.  and  said  the  animals 
were  all  marrhiiiL^  two  antl  two.  the  little  ones  tirst.  and  that  the 
elephants  came  last  in  ureat  majesty  and  tilled  up  the  fore-ground. 
••  Ah  I  no  doubt,  my  lord."  said  Canning  ;  ••  your  elephants,  wise 
fellows  !  stayed  behind  to  pack  up  their  trunks  !"*  This  floored 
the  ambassador  for  half  an  hour. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  almost  all  our  am- 
bassadors were  distiui:ui-hed  inen.f    Read  Lloyd's  State  AVorthies. 

*  GvD' -i?.  0.  vi.  vil.     Par.  L-^t.  iNH.k  xi.  v.  T"J*»,  li'o. 

•f  Y<:  Di-  _'•  dc  Mend  -za,  the  auth'>r  vf  L:izarillo  de  Torme**.  himself  ^ 
vrt.raii  dipK'Miati-t.  dv^  riiv  >  liis  brethren  of  the  eraft.  and  their  duties,  io 
tht  reiiTn-  .>f  Ch.'irlos  the  Emperor  and  Philip  the  Second,  in  the  folloviug 
trrn]ii  : — 

*•  O  omlujad.'res.  pur^-s  majaderos, 
Que  <i  ].>s  revcs  quieren  engafiar, 
r.>jiii,-nzan  por  notir»tros  los  primeroa. 
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The  third-rate  men  of  those  days  possessed  an  infinity  of  knowl- 
edge, and  were  intimately  versed,  not  only  in  the  history,  bnt 
eren  in  the  heraldry,  of  the  countries  in  which  they  were  resi- 
dent. Men  were  almost  always,  except  for  mere  compliments, 
chosen  for  their  dexterity  and  experience — ^not,  as  now,  by  Par- 
liamentary interest. 

The  sure  way  to  make  a  foolish  ambassador  is  to  bring  him  up 
to  it.  What  can  an  English  minister  abroad  really  want  but  an 
honest  and  bold  heart,  a  love  for  his  country  and  the  ten  com- 
mandments ?  Your  art  diplcmiatic  is  stuff — ^no  truly  great  man 
now  would  negotiate  upon  any  such  shallow  principles. 


AUGUST  80,  1888. 

MAN  OAN  KOT  BX  8TATIONABT — ^FATALISM  AND  PBOVIDXNCK. 

If  a  man  is  not  rising  upwards  to  be  an  angel,  depend  upon  it, 
he  is  sinking  downwards  to  be  a  devil.  He  can  not  stop  at  the 
beast.  The  most  savage  of  men  are  not  beasts ;  they  are  worse, 
a  great  deal  worse. 

The  conduct  of  the  Mohammedan  and  Western  nations  on  the 
subject  of  contagious  plague  illustrates  the  two  extremes  of  error 
on  the  nature  of  God's  moral  government  of  the  world.  The 
Turk  changes  Providence  into  fatalism  ;  the  Christian  relies  upon 
it — when  he  has  nothing  else  to  rely  on.  He  does  not  practi- 
cally rely  upon  it  at  all. 

Nuestro  mayor  tugocio  et,  no  daiiar 
YJamoM  haeer  cota,  tU  degiUa, 
Que  no  corramoi  rietgo  de  enmfiar!* 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  modem  diplomatists,  who,  for  the  most  part,  very 
carefully  observe  the  precept  contained  in  the  last  two  lines  of  thia  passage, 
should  not  equally  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  the  preceding  remark — 
that  their  principal  btuineu  is  Just  to  do  no  mischief. — JBd. 
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SEPTEMBER  2,  1833. 

CHARACTERISTIC     TEMPERAMENT    OF     NATIONS— GREEK     PARTICLES LATIN      COM- 

POL'NDS PROPERTIUS TIBULLUS LUCAN 8TATIUS — VALERIUS    FLAOCUS 

CLAUDIAN — PERSIl'S PRUDENTIIS — U£RMESL\NAX. 

Tiil:  English  affect  stimulant  nourishment — beef  and  beer. 
The  French,  excitants,  irritants — nitrous  oxyde,  alcohol,  cham- 
pagne. The  Austrians^  sedatives — hyoscyarnus.  The  Russians, 
narcotics — opium,  tobacco,  and  beng. 


It  is  worth  particular  notice  how  the  style  of  Greek  oratory,  bo 
full,  in  the  times  of  political  independence,  of  connective  parti- 
cles, some  of  passion,  some   of  sensation  only,  and  escaping  the 
classification  of  mere  grammatical  logic,  became,  in  the  hands 
of  the  declaimers  and  philosophers  of  the  Alexandrian  era,  and 
still  later,  entirely  deprived  of  this  peculiarity.      So  it  was  with 
Homer  as  compared  with  Nonnus,  Tryphiodorus,  and  the  like. 
In  the  latter  there  are  in  the  same  number  of  lines  fewer  words 
by  one  half  than  in  the  Iliad.     All  the  appoggiaturas  of  time 
are  lost. 

The  old  Latin  poets  attempted  to  compound  as  largely  as  the 
(jrcfk  ;  hence  in  Eniiins  sueh  words  as  bclligvrcJitcs,  hcc.  In 
nothing  did  Virgil  show  hi.<  judgment  more  than  in  rejecting  lhe<e. 
except  j U.St  where  common  usage  had  sanctioned  them,  a.s  Ofuni- 
pofcns,  and  a  lew  inuie.  He  saw  that  the  Latin  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced in  its  ibrmation,  and  of  too  rigid  a  character,  to  admit 
such  compn.«;ition  or  agglutination.  In  this  particular  respect 
Virgil's  Latin  is  very  admirable  and  deserving  {)reference.  Com- 
pare it  with  the  language  ot  Lucan  or  JStatius,  and  count  the 
iiuml)er  of  words  used  in  an  equal  number  of  lines,  and  obsen'e 
how  many  more  short  word?  Virgil  has. 


1  can  not  quite  understand  the  grounds  of  the  high  admira- 
tion which  the  ancients  expres.sed  iur  Propertius,  and  I  own  that 
Tibullus  is  rather  insi])id  to  me.  Lucan  was  a  man  of  great 
powers  ;  but  what  was  to  be  made  o("  such  a  shapeless  fragm*^'^^ 
of  party  warfare,  and  so  recent  too  I  He  had  fancy  rather  than 
imagination,   and    passion   rather   than    fancy.     His    taste    "^'** 
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wretched,  to  be  sore ;  still  the  Phanalia  is  in  my 
very  wonderful  work  for  such  a  youth  as  Lncan*  was. 

I  think  Statius  a  truer  poet  than  Lucan,  though  he  is  very  ex- 
travagant  sometimes.  Yalerius  Flaccus  is  very  pretty  in  partic- 
ular passages.  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I  have  never  read  Silius 
Italicus.  Claudian  I  recommend  to  your  careful  perusal,  in  re- 
spect of  his  being  properly  the  first  of  the  modems,  or  at  least 
the  transitional  link  between  the  Classic  and  the  Gothic  mode  of 
thought. 

I  call  Persius  hard — not  obscure.  He  had  a  bad  style  ;  but  I 
dare  say,  if  he  had  lived,t  he  would  have  learned  to  express 
himself  in  easier  language.  There  are  many  passages  in  him  of 
exquisite  felicity,  and  his  vein  of  thought  is  manly  and  pathetic. 

PrudentiusI  is  curious  for  this — ^that  you  see  how  Christianity 
fi)iced  allegory  into  the  place  of  mythology.  Mr.  Frere  [6  ipd6- 
*alog^  6  xaloxa^adig]  used  to  esteem  the  Latin  Christian  poets  of 
Italy  very  highly,  and  no  man  in  our  times  was  a  more  compe- 
tent judge  than  he. 

How  very  pretty  are  those  lines  of  Hermesianax  in  Athensns 
about  the  poets  and  poetesses  of  Greece  H 


SEPTEBfBER  4,  1888. 

JSMSTKOCnOV  OF  JXEUSALDC — XFIC  PQE3C— QEEMAN  AXD  XSQUSB — Wftnytnif 

TRAVEU — PARADISE  LOST. 

I  HAVE  already  told  you  that  in  my  opinioii  the  dastmction  of 
Jerusalem  is  the  only  subject  now  left  for  an  epic  poem  of  the 
highest  kind.     Yet,  with  all  its  great  capabilitief ,  it  has  this  me 
grand  defect — that,  whereas  a  poem,  to  be  epic,  must  have  a  per- 

*  Lucan  died  by  the  oommand  of  Nero,  aj>.  65,  in  his  twenty-«ixth  year. 
I  think  this  should  be  printed  at  the  beginning  of  every  book  of  the  Phar- 
aalia.— .SdL 

f  Aulufl  Persius  Flaocns  died  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  ajd.  62. — 3tL 

X  Aurelius  Prudentius  Clemens  was  bom  ajk  848,  in  Spain. — JBd, 

g  See  the  fragment  from  the  Leontium : 

Olfiv  ftJtv  ^ITm^  vidf  dnryayev  Olaypoio 

'Ayptomfv,  Bfjyifaav  aruXafUvoc  luBofnifV 
Aldodar    c.  r.  X.    Athen.  ziil  s.  IhSd. 
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sonal  interest. — in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  no  genius  or  skill 
could  possibly  preserve  the  interest  for  the  hero  from  being 
merged  in  the  interest  lor  the  event.     The  fact  is,  the  event  itself 

i<  too  sublime  and  overwhelming. 


In  my  judgment,  an  epic  poem  must  either  be  national  or  mun- 
dane     As  to  .Arthur,  you  could  not  by  any  means  make  a  poem 
on  him  national  to  Englishmen.     "VMiat  have  icc  to  do  with  him? 
Mf:tcu  saw  this,  and  with  a  judgment  at  least  equal  to  his  genius, 
took  a  miindane  :heme^-one  common  to  all  mankind.     His  Adam 
and  Eve  are  all  men  and  women  exclusively.     Pope  satirizes 
M:>.:n   icr  making  Gc-d  the  Father  talk  like  a  school  divine.* 
Po'^v  w:i5  h.irdly  the  man  to  criticize  Milton.      The  truth  is,  the 
i'.i-^iT.iio:::  c:'  Miltcn  m  the  conduct  of  the  celestial  part  of  this 
su  ry  :s  ven*  exqu:s::o      ^Vllerever  God  is  represented  as  directly 
ao::r.g  as  Creator,   without  any  exhibition  of  his  own  essence, 
M.lton  adopts  the  simplest  and  sternest  language  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.    He  ventures  upon  no  poetic  diction,  no  ampUfication,  no 
pa:hos.  no   anection.     It  is  truly  the  Voice  or  the  Word  of  the 
Lord,  ooir/.ng  :o.  and  acting  on.  the  subject  Chaos.     But.  as  some 
yK.-TsonAl  m'.eres:  was  demanded  for  the  purposes  of  jx)etry.  Mil- 
t^n  tAkts  Advair.aije  of  the  dramatic  representation  of  God's  ad- 
dress -.0  :':.■:  Son.  ::ie  F.lial  A.tenty.  and  in  thos^  addresses  slips 
lu.  AS   ::   were  by  ^:eal:h.  lan2ua£re  of  anection.   or  thought,  or 
s^u:. :.>::;:       In  iee  i     al:h::i:h  }dil:on    was   undoubtedly  a  high 
Arian  :n  :::s  !r..iv.;re  l;:e    ::•:'  dees  in  the  necessity  of  poetry  give 
a  irre.itor  l  :;eo:.v.:y  to  the  Fatiier  and  the  S.-in  than  he  woiilJ 
have  Tustiried  ii\  ariruinei^.:.     He  was  ver\'  wise  in  adopting  the 
stror.^   anthr-^j^vn-.^rphisi.:    of    the    Hebrew   Scriptures   at   once. 
Coir.pare  the  Paradise   L:st  w:th   Klopsto-ck's   Messiah,  and  you 
w:h  learn  te  appro.-^iate  M.".t^!i  s ;i;.iLnr.ent  and  skill  quite  as  much 


V,r 


T::e  o^r.o::es:  ef  In  i..\  ly  F.a'^^hns  rn:£rht  atlord  scope  for  a  ven" 
r:...;\:it  ^veia  cf  the  fanoy  an-i  the  understanding. 


M.'.:   :.V  >:r  r.j  i .:.:  :\  r.  '^-  :;  t  Ucav  a  oaii  t»ound, 
N   -v    >--j  -:/.  ".k- .  ;::  pr  -e  h<^  5^'cvps  the  cround  ; 
lu  q::Mlts  a:,jc'  s::i  aroLanj^-l  j->in. 
-Vn  i  GxhI  tht  Father  turn?  a  scbo<?l  divine." 

1  Epist.  2d  book  of  Hot,  t.  99. 
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It  is  not  that  the  German  can  express  external  imagery  more 
fully  than  English ;  hut  that  it  can  flash  more  images  at  once 
on  the  mind  than  the  English  can.  As  to  mere  power  of  ex- 
pression, I  douht  whether  even  the  Greek  surpasses  the  English. 
Pray,  read  a  very  pleasant  and  acute  dialogue  in  Schlegel's  Athe- 
naeum hetween  a  German,  a  Greek,  a  Roman,  Italian,  and  a 
Frenchman,  on  the  merits  of  their  respective  languages. 


I  wish  the  naval  and  military  officers  who  write  accounts  of 
their  travels  would  just  spare  us  their  sentiment.  The  Maga- 
zines introduced  this  cant.  Let  these  gentlemen  read  and  imi- 
tate the  old  captains  and  admirals,  as  Dampier,  &c. 


OCTOBER  15,  1883. 

THX  TBDnTT — ^INGAB.NATI0N — RKDElCPnON — XiyUOATION. 

The  Trinity  is  the  Idea  :  the  Incarnation,  which  implies  the 
Fall,  is  the  Fact :  the  redemption  is  the  mesothesis  of  the  two— 
that  is — the  Religion. 

If  you  hring  up  your  children  in  a  way  which  puts  them  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  religious  feelings  of  the  nation  in  which 
they  live — ^the  chances  are,  that  they  will  ultimately  turn  out 
ruffians  or  fanatics — and  one  as  likely  as  the  other. 


OCTOBER  28,  1888. 


KLKOT— LAVACRDX  PALLADO0— GREEK   AND  LATIN  PEMTAMETBa — ^lULTOlf's  LATQT 
POEMS — FOEnOAL  FILTKE— OEAT  AMD  OOITOlf. 

Elegt  is  the  form  of  poetry  natural  to  the  reflective  mind.  It 
may  treat  of  any  suhject,  hut  it  must  treat  of  no  suhjectybr  itself; 
hut  always  and  exclusively  with  reference  to  the  poet  himself. 
As  he  will  feel  regret  for  the  past  or  desire  for  the  future,  so  sor- 
row and  love  hecome  the  principal  themes  of  elegy.  Elegy  pre- 
sents every  thing  as  lost  and  gone,  or  aheent  and  future.  The 
elegy  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  Homeric  epic,  in  which  all  is 
purely  external  and  objective,  and  the  poet  is  a  mere  voioe. 
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The  true  lyric  ode  is  subjective  too  ;  but  then  it  delights  to 
present  things  as  actually  existing  and  visible,  although  associated 
with  the  past,  or  colored  highly  by  the  subject  of  the  ode  itself. 


I  think  the  Lavacrurn  Pallados  of  Callimachus  very  beautiful 
indeed,  especially  that  part  about  the  mother  of  Tiresias  and 
Minerva.*  I  have  a  mind  to  try  how  it  would  bear  translation  ; 
but  what  metre  have  we  to  answer  in  feehng  to  the  elegiac 
couplet  of  the  Greeks  ? 

I  greatly  prefer  the  Greek  rhythm  of  the  short  verse  to  Ovid's, 
though,  observe,  I  don't  dispute  his  taste  with  reference  to  the 
genius  of  his  own  language.  Augustus  Schlegel  gave  me  a  copy 
of  Latin  elegiacs  on  the  King  of  Prussia's  going  down  the  Rhine, 
in  which  he  had  almost  exclusively  adopted  the  manner  of  Pro- 
pertius.     I  thought  them  very  elegant. 


You  may  find  a  few  minute  faults  in  Milton *s  Latin  verses  ; 
but  you  will  not  persuade  me  that,  if  these  poems  had  come  down 
to  us  as  written  in  the  age  of  Tiberius,  we  should  not  have  con- 
sidered them  to  be  very  beautiful. 


I  once  thought   ol   making   a   collection, — to  be  called  ''  The 
Poetical  Filter." — upon  the  principle  of  simply  omitting  from  the 
old  pieces  ol"  lyrical  poetry  which  we  have,  those  parts  in  which 
the  whim  or  the  bad  taste  of  the  author  or  the  fashion  of  his  age 
prevailed  over  his  genius.      You  would  be  surprised  at  the  number 
of  exquisite  irholcs  which  might  bo  made  by  this  simple  operation, 
and,  perhaps,  by  the   insertion  of  a  single  line  or  half  a  line,  out 
of  poems  wliich  are  now  utterly  disregarded  on  account  of  some 
odd  or  incongruous  jiassajjes  in  them  ; — ;iust  as  whole  volumes  of 
\Aordsworths  poems  were  Ibrmerly  neglected  or  laughed  at,  solely 
because  of  some  few  will'ulnesses.  if  1  may  so  call  them,  of  that 
great    man — while   at    the   same  time   five  sixths  of  his  poems 
would  have  been  admired,  and   indeed   popular,  if  they  had  ap- 
peared   without   those   drawbacks,  under  the  name    of  B\Ton,  or 
Moore,  or  Campl)ell.  or  any  other  o{  the  fashionable  favorites  of 

*   lialde^,  WOaraia  xiuoai-  fnav  h-  rroKa  QrjOaic 
-roi/.v   Ti   Koi   rrepi   c^r/  oi'/.aro   ruv  trepav, 
uarcpa  Teipcaiao.  kqI  mrrona  x^f>k  ^JfV"©'     «.  r.  >Lv. 67,4sc 
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the  day.     Bat  he  has  won  the  battle  now,  ay  !  and  will  wear 
the  crown,  while  Engliih  it  Engiish. 


I  think  there  is  something  Teiy  majestic  in  Gray's  Installation 
Ode  ;  but  as  to  the  Bard  and  the  rest  of  his  lyrics,  I  must  say  I 
think  them  frigid  and  artificial.  There  is  more  real  lyric  feeling 
in  Cotton's  Ode  on  Winter.* 

*  Let  me  borrow  Mr.  Wordsworth's  aeooimt  o^  tod  qnotatioQ  from,  this 
poem: — 

"  Finally,  I  will  refer  to  Ck>tton*8  *  Ode  upon  Winter/  an  admirable  oom- 
poaitioo,  Uiougfa  stained  with  some  peculiaritiee  of  the  age  in  whidi  he  liyed, 
for  a  general  illustration  of  the  characteristics  of  Fancy.  The  middle  part 
of  this  ode  contains  a  most  lively  description  of  the  entrance  of  Winter, 
with  his  retinue,  as  '  a  palsied  king,'  and  yet  a  military  monarch,  advancing 
for  conquest  with  his  army ;  the  several  bodies  of  whidi,  and  their  arms 
and  equipments,  are  described  with  a  rapidity  of  detaO,  and  a  profusion  of 
fanciful  comparisons,  which  indicate  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  extreme  ac- 
tivity of  intellect,  and  a  correspondent  hurry  of  deli^tful  (Seeling.  He  re- 
tires from  the  foe  into  his  fortress,  where — 

"  *  a  magazine 
Of  sovereign  juice  is  cellared  in ; 
Liquor  that  will  the  siege  maintaiD 
Should  PhcBbus  ne'er  return  again.' 

Hiough  myself  a  water-drinker,  I  can  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  transcribing 
what  follows,  as  an  instance  still  more  happy  of  Fancy  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  feeling,  than,  jn  its  preceding  passi^^  the  poem  supplies  of 
her  management  of  forms. 

"  "Tis  that,  that  gives  the  Poet  rage. 
And  thaws  the  jelli'd  blood  of  Age ; 
Matures  the  Touig,  restores  the  Old, 
And  makes  the  fiunfeSng  coward  bold. 

"  *  It  lays  the  careful  head  to  rest. 

Calms  palpitations  in  the  breast. 

Renders  our  lives'  misfortunes  sweet ; 
•  *  *  •  • 

*<  *  Then  let  the  cKUl  Siroooo  blow, 

And  gird  us  round  with  hills  of  snow ; 

Or  else  go  whistle  to  the  shore, 

And  make  the  hollow  moontalDS  roar : 

"  *  While  we  together  jovial  sit 

Oardess,  sod  orown'd  with  aorth  mm)  wit( 
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NOVEMBER  1,  1833. 

HOitERIO   HEROES    IN    SHAKSPEARE — DRYDEN — DR.  JOHNSON — SOOTT'a   NOVELS 

SCOPE   OF    CHRISnANITY. 

Compare  Nestor,  Ajax,  Achilles,  &c.,  in  the  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida  of  Shakspeare,  with  their  namesakes  in  the  Iliad.  The  old 
heroes  seem  all  to  have  been  at  school  ever  since.  I  scarcely 
know  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  strength  and  pregnancy  of 
the  Gothic  mind. 


Dryden's  genius  was  of  that  sort  which  catches  fire  by  ita  own 
motion  ;  his  chariot  wheels  get  hot  by  driving  fast. 

Where,  though  bleak  winds  confine  us  home, 
Our  fimcies  round  the  world  shall  roam. 

"  '  We'll  think  of  all  the  friends  we  know, 
And  drink  to  all  worth  drinking  to ; 
W^hen,  having  drunk  all  thine  and  mine. 
We  rather  shall  want  healths  than  wine. 

"  '  But  where  friends  fiiil  us,  we'll  supply 
Our  friendships  witli  our  cliarity  ; 
Men  that  remote  in  sorrows  live 
Shall  hy  our  lusty  briuuners  thrive. 

"  'We'll  drink  the  wantiuj]^  into  wealth, 
And  those  that  laug'nish  into  health, 
Tir  affliotcd  iiito  joy,  tli'  oppress'd 
Into  security  and  rest. 

"  '  The  worth v  in  disi'raee  shall  find 
Favor  return  ai,'aiu  more  kind, 
v\nd  in  restraint  who  stifled  lie 
Shall  taste  the  air  of  lil)erty. 

•''The  hrnve  shall  trium])h  in  success, 
The  lov«rs  shall  have  mistresses. 
Poor  unrei^ardfd  virtue,  praise. 
And  the  neglected  i)oet,  bays. 


<t  ( 


Thus  shall  our  healths  do  others  good, 
Whilst  we  ourselves  do  all  we  would ; 
Tor,  freed  from  envy  and  from  care, 
What  would  we  be  but  what  we  are  !" ' 
Preface  tn  the  editions  of  Mr.  W.'s  Po^s,  in  1816  and  1820.—^ 
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'  Dr.  JohiuBon  seems  to  have  been  really  more  powerful  in  dis- 
coursing viva  voce  in  conversation  than  with  his  pen  in  hand. 
It  seems  as  if  the  excitement  of  company  called  something  like 
reality  and  consecutiveness  into  his  reasonings,  which  in  his  writ- 
ings I  can  not  see.  His  antitheses  are  almost  always  verbal 
only  ;  and  sentence  afler  sentence  in  the  Rambler  may  be  pointed 
out  to  which  you  can  not  attach  any  definite  meaning  whatever. 
In  his  political  pamphlets  there  is  more  truth  of  expression  than 
in  his  other  works,  for  the  same  reason  that  his  conversation  is 
better  than  his  writings  in  general. 


When  I  am  very  ill  indeed  I  can  read  Scott's  novels,  and  they 
are  almost  the  only  books  I  can  then  read,  I  can  not  at  such 
times  read  the  Bible ;  my  mind  reflects  on  it,  but  I  can't  bear 
the  open  page. 

Unless  Christianity  be  viewed  and  felt  in  a  high  and  compre- 
hensive way,  how  large  a  portion  of  our  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  does  it  leave  without  object  and  action ! 


Let  a  young  man  separate  I  from  Me  as  fisur  as  he  possibly  can, 
and  remove  Me  till  it  is  almost  lost  in  the  remote  distance.  "  I 
am  Me,"  is  as  bad  a  fault  in  intellectuals  and  morals  as  it  is  in 
grammar,  while  none  but  one — God— can  say,  "I  am  I"  or, 
"  That  I  am." 


NOVEMBER  9,  1888. 

TDOB  or  CHABT.1  I. 


How  many  books  are  still  written  and  published  about  Charles 
the  First  and  his  times !  Such  is  the  firesh  and  enduring  interest 
of  that  grand  ciisis  of  morals,  religion,  and  govenmient !  But 
these  books  are  none  of  them  works  of  any  genius  or  imagination ; 
not  one  of  these  authon  seems  to  be  able  to  throw  himself  back 
into  that  age ;  if  they  did,  there  would  be  leas  praise  and  leas 
blame  bestowed  on  both  sides. 
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DECEMBER  21,  1888. 

MESSENGER  OF  THE   COVENANT — PROPHECY — LOGIC  OF  IDEAS  AND  OF  SYLLOGIBMa. 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  subject  of  the  messenger  of  the  cove- 
nant, and  observe  the  distinction  taken  in  the  prophets  between 
the  teaching  and  suflering  Christ, — the  Priest,  who  was  to  pre- 
cede, and  the  triumphant  Messiah,  the  Judge,  who  was  to  follow, 
— and  how  Jesus  always  seems  to  speak  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  a 
future  sense,  and  yet  always  at  the  same  time  as  identical  with 
himself;  I  sometimes  think  that  our  Lord  himself  in  his  earthly 
career  was  the  Messenger ;  and  that  the  way  is  noiv  still  prepar- 
ing for  the  great  and  visible  advent  of  the  Messiah  of  Glory.  I 
mention  this  doubtingly. 

What  a  beautiful  sermon  or  essay  might  be  wnritten  on  the 
growth  of  prophecy  ! — from  the  germ,  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,  in  Genesis,  till  the  column  of  cloud  gathers  size,  and  height, 
and  substance,  and  assumes  the  shape  of  a  perfect  man;  just 
like  the  smoke  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  tale,  which  comes  up  and 
at  last  takes  a  geni's  shape.* 


The  logic  of  ideas  is  to  that  of  syllogisms  as  the  infinitesimal 
calculus  to  common  arithmetic  ;  it  proves,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  supersedes. 


JANUARY  1,  18:-;4. 

W.  R.  LANDOR's  poetry — BKAUTY — CIIRONOLOGICAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  WOR£& 

What  is  it  that  Mr.  Landor  wants,  to  make  him  a  poet  ?   His 
powers  are  certainly  very  considerable,  but  he  seems  to  be  totally 

*  Tlio  passage  in  ^fr.  Oilcriilgp's  miufl  ^'a.«»,  I  suppose,  the  following:— 
••  He  (the  fisherman)  s.t  it  before  him,  and  while  he  looked  at  it  attentivelT, 
thei-e  eame  out  a  very  thiek  emoke.  which  obliged  him  to  retire  two  or  thw 
pjK.es  from  it.  The  smoke  ascended  to  the  clouds,  and,  extending  it««lf 
h1oij«,'  tlie  s<a,  and  upon  the  shore,  formed  a  great  mist,  wliich,  we  mayw<ll 
imaLTine.  did  mightily  a^^tonish  the  lishorman.  When  the  smoke  was  all  out 
ut  the  vcsst-l.  it  It-united  itstdf,  and  became  a  solid  body,  of  which  th«r« 
wa.s  formed  a  geni  twice  as  high  as  the  greatest  of  giant*.** — Story  of  tM 
Fi ahrrmnn— y^'xnXh  muht.—Kd. 
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deficient  in  that  modifying  faculty  which  compresses  several  units 
into  one  whole.  The  truth  is,  he  does  not  possess  imagination  in 
its  highest  form, — that  of  stamping  tZ  piu  ndT  uno.  Hence  his 
poems,  taken  as  wholes,  are  imintelligible ;  you  have  eminences 
excessively  bright,  and  all  the  ground  around  and  between  them 
in  darkness.  Besides  which,  he  has  never  learned,  with  all  his 
energy,  how  to  write  simple  and  lucid  English. 


The  Useful,  the  Agreeable,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good,  are 
distinguishable.  You  are  wrong  in  resolving  Beauty  into  Expres- 
sion or  Interest ;  it  is  quite  distinct ;  indeed,  it  is  opposite,  although 
not  contrary.  Beauty  is  an  immediate  presence,  between  {inter) 
which  and  the  beholder  ni?nl  est.  It  is  always  one  and  tranquil ; 
whereas  the  interesting  always  disturbs  and  is  disturbed.  I 
exceedingly  regret  the  loss  of  those  essays  on  Beauty  which  I 
wrote  in  a  Bristol  newspaper.  I  would  give  much  to  recover 
them.* 


Afler  all  you  can  say,  I  still  think  the  chronological  order  the 
best  for  arranging  a  poet's  works.  All  your  divisions  are  in  par- 
ticular instances  inadequate,  and  they  destroy  the  interest  which 
arises  from  watching  the  progress,  maturity,  and  even  the  decay 
of  genius. 


JANUARY  8,  1834. 

TOLXRATXON — ^NORWXGIAN& 


I  HAVE  known  books  written  on  Tolerance,  the  proper  title  of 
which  would  be — intolerant  or  intolerable  books  on  tolerance. 
Should  not  a  man  who  writes  a  book  expressly  to  inculcate  toler- 
ance learn  to  treat  with  respect,  or  at  least  with  indulgence, 
articles  of  faith  which  tens  of  thousands  ten  times  told  of  his  fel- 

*  I  preserve  the  ooodaBion  of  this  psMsge,  in  the  hope  of  its  attraeting 
the  atteotioD  of  Bome  person  "^o  may  baye  local  or  personal  adYaotages  in 
making  a  search  for  these  essays,  upon  which  Mr.  C.  set  a  high  valoe.  He 
had  an  indistinct  recollection  of  th«  subject,  but  told  me  that,  to  the  best 
of  his  belief;  the  essays  were  published  in  the  Bristol  Mercury,  a  paper 
belonging  to  Mr.  Gutch  The  y«an  in  which  the  ioqnirj  ahoukl  be 
would  be,  I  presume,  1807  and  1808.— JKi 
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low-subjects  or  his  fellow-creatures  believe  with  all  their  bouIb, 
and  upon  the  truth  of  which  they  rest  their  tranquillity  in  this 
world,  and  their  hopes  of  salvation  in  the  next, — those  articles 
being  at  least  maintainable  against  his  arguments,  and  most  cer- 
tainly innocent  in  themselves  ? — Is  it  fitting  to  nm  Jesus  Christ 
in  a  silly  parallel  with  Socrates — the  Being  whom  thousand 
millions  of  intellectual  creatures,  of  whom  I  am  an  humble  unit, 
take  to  be  their  Redeemer,  with  an  Athenian  philosopher,  of 
whom  we  should  know  nothing  except  through  his  glorification 
in  Plato  and  Xenophon  ? — And  then  to  hitch  Latimer  and  Ser- 
vetus  together  !  To  be  sure,  there  was  a  stake  and  a  fire  in  each 
case,  but  where  the  rest  of  the  resemblance  is  I  can  not  see. 
Wiat  ground  is  there  for  throwing  the  odium  of  Servetus's  death 
upon  Calvin  alone  ? — TOiy,  the  mild  Melancthon  wrote  to  Cal- 
vin,* expressly  to  testify  his  concurrence  in  the  act,  and  no  doubt 
he  spoke  the  sense  of  the  German  reformers  ;  the  Swiss  churches 
advised  the  punishment  in  formal  letters,  and  I  rather  think 
there  are  letters  from  the  English  divines,  approving  Calvin's 
conduct ! — Before  a  man  deals  out  the  slang  of  the  day  about  the 
great  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  he  should  learn  to  throw  him- 
self back  to  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  when  the  two  great  par- 
ties in  the  church  were  eagerly  on  the  watch  to  fasten  a  charge 
of  heresy  ou  the  other.  Besides,  if  ever  a  poor  fanatic  thrust 
himself  into  the  fire,  it  was  Michael  Servetus.  He  was  a  rabid 
enthusiast,  and  did  every  thing  he  could  in  the  way  of  insult  and 
ribaldry  to  provoke  the  iceling  of  the  Christian  church.  He 
called  the  Trinity  triceps  viOHstni)}i  el  Ccrbenini  quendam 
tripartitian,  and  so  on. 

Indeed,  how  should  the  principle  of  religious  toleration  have 
been  acknowledged  at  first  ]  It  would  require  stronger  argu- 
ments than  any  which  I  have  heard  as  yet,  to  prove  that  men  in 
authority  have  not  a  right,  involved  in  an  imperative  duty,  to 
deter  those  under  their  control  from  teaching  or  countenancing 
doctrines  which  they  believe  to  be  damnable,  and  even  to  punish 
with  death  those  who  violate  such  prohibition.  I  am  sure  that 
Bellarmine  would  have  had  small  diificulty  in  turning  Locke 
round  his  fingers'  ends  \ipou  this  ground.     A  right  to  protection 

*  MelauctbouV  word.-}  are : — '*  Tuo  judioio  prorsus  assentior.  AffinDO 
etiam  vestros  ma^istratu.s  juste  feoi.nse  quod  bomlDem  blasphemoiDf  f* 
ordino  judicata,  inter fecenint ." — 14th  Oct.,  1554. — Ed. 
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I  can  understand ;  but  a  rig?U  to  toleration  seems  to  me  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  Some  criterion  must  in  any  case  be  adopted 
by  the  state  ;  otherwise  it  might  be  compelled  to  admit  whatever 
hideous  doctrine  and  practice  any  man  or  number  of  men  may 
assert  to  be  his  or  their  religion,  and  an  article  of  his  or  their 
faith.  It  was  the  same  pope  who  commanded  the  Romanists  of 
England  to  separate  from  the  national  church,  which  previously 
their  own  consciences  had  not  dictated,  nor  the  decision  of  any 
council,  and  who  also  commanded  them  to  rebel  against  Clueen 
Elizabeth,  whom  they  were  bound  to  obey  by  the  laws  of  the 
land  ;  and  if  the  pope  had  authority  for  one,  he  must  have  had 
it  for  the  other.  The  only  true  argument,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
apart  from  Christianity,  for  a  discriminating  toleration,  is,  that 
it  is  of  no  tise  to  attempt  to  stop  heresy  or  schism  by  persecution, 
unless,  perhaps,  it  be  conducted  upon  the  plan  of  direct  warfare 
and  massacre.  You  can  not  preserve  men  in  the  faith  by  such 
means,  though  you  may  stifle  for  a  while  any  open  appearance 
of  dissent.  The  experiment  has  now  been  tried,  and  it  has  failed ; 
and  that  is  by  a  great  deal  the  best  argument  for  the  magistrate 
against  a  repetition  of  it. 

I  know  this, — ^that  if  a  parcel  of  fanatic  missionaries  were  to  go 
to  Norway,  and  were  to  attempt  to  disturb  the  fervent  and  un- 
doubting  Lutheranism  of  the  fine  independent  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  of  that  country,  I  should  be  right  glad  to  hear  that  the 
busy  fools  had  been  quietly  shipped  ofi^ — anywhere.  I  don't  in- 
clude the  people  of  the  seaports  in  my  praise  of  the  Norwegians ; 
I  speak  of  the  agricultural  population.  If  that  country  could  be 
brought  to  maintain  a  million  more  of  inhabitants,  Norway  might 
defy  the  world  ;  it  would  be  adra^xi);  and  impregnable  ;  but  it 
is  much  underhanded  now. 


JANUARY  12,  1884. 

AKTICIJES  or  rATTH — ^MODKElf  QCAKXEISM — DKVOnONAL  smTT— SBOTARIANISM — 

OBIGKN. 

I  HAVE  drawn  up  four,  or  perhaps  five,  articles  of  faith,  by  sub- 
scription, or  rather  by  assent,  to  which  I  think  a  large  compre- 
heniion  might  take  nlace.     My  articles  would  exclude  Unitarians, 
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and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  members  of  the  church  of  Eome,  but  with 
this  difi'erence, — that  the  exclusion  of  the  Unitarians  would  be 
necessary  and  perpetual  ;  that  of  the  members  of  the  church  of 
Rome  depending  on  each  individuaFs  own  conscience  and  intel- 
lectual light.  What  I  mean  is  this  : — that  the  Romanists  hold 
the  faith  in  Christ — but  unhappily  they  also  hold  certain  opinions, 
partly  ceremonial,  partly  devotional,  partly  speculative,  which  have 
so  fatal  a  Ikcility  of  being  degraded  into  base,  corrupting,  and  even 
idolatrous  practices,  that  if  the  Romanist  will  make  the7n  of  the 
essence  of  his  religion,  he  must  of  course  be  excluded.  As  to  the 
(oluakers,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  An  article  on  the  sacra- 
ments would  exclude  them.  My  doubt  is,  whether  baptism  and 
the  eucharist  are  properly  any  parts  of  Christianity,  or  not  rather 
Christianity  itself;  the  one,  the  initial  conversion  or  hght ;  the 
other,  the  sustaining  and  invigorating  life  ;  both  together  the 
(jpws  xtti  ^wT^,  which  are  Christianity.  A  line  can  only  begin 
once  ;  hence,  there  can  be  no  repetition  of  baptism ;  but  a  line 
may  be  endlessly  prolonged  by  continued  production  ;  hence  the 
sacrament  of  love  and  life  lasts  forever. 

But  really  there  is  no  knowing  what  the  modem  Q,uaker8  are 
or  believe,  excepting  this — that  they  are  altogether  degenerated 
from  their  ancestors  of  the  seventeenth  centur}'.  I  should  call 
modern  (Quakerism,  so  I'ar  as  I  know  it  as  a  scheme  of  faith,  a 
Socinian  Calvinism.  Penn  himself  was  a  8abellian,  and  seems 
to  have  disbelieved  even  the  historical  fact  of  the  life  and  death 
of  Jesus  :  most  certainly  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  not  Penn's 
Christ,  if  he  had  any.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  modem  Quaken 
appealiufr  now  to  history  for  a  conlirmation  of  their  tenets  and 
discipline — and  by  so  doing,  in  effect  abandoning  the  stronghold 
of  tlicir  ilnnidcrs.  As  an  if/fprrnn?i  in  imperio,  1  think  the 
oriirinal  Uuakcrisni  a  conception  worthy  of  Lvcurfrus.  Modem 
(Quakerism  is  like  one  of  those  gigantic  trees  which  are  seen  in 
the  forests  ol'  North  America, — apparently  flourishing,  and  pre- 
serviuiT  all  its  irreatcst  stretch  and  spread  of  branches  ;  but  when 
\o\\  cut  through  an  enormously  thick  and  gnarled  bark,  you  find 
the  whole  insule  hollow  and  rotten.  Modern  (Quakerism,  like 
sueh  a  tree,  stands  upright  by  helj)  of  its  inveterate  bark  alone. 
Bark  a  Uuaker,  and  he  is  a  poor  creature.* 

•  Stick  is  l>€tt€r. 


We  do  not  par  wrii  "ssai  •bl^ss.  Tnamigi'gcag  izxdsaLrzxir  snlii- 
like  profasiciL  oc  ayJTi^.  ^n^ir^  a:  saaLXidxJjT  fitmisi  inru.  jx. 
Jeremj  T&jLer  ami  Aiui.gweaw  aaif  'Jut  weiiag!*  it  «iaie  nf  iixtt 
elder  and  beuer  aio^s  it  'Jin  Sji-iTK?  '■a.>-''dL  sad  gamtrsLitr'j  of 
tluU remjLrka.bIe  wcrnan  Sc.  rb*r-s&.^  ^mf 
in  tlieir  anxxetr  to  k&re  ^he  uccnml  irr^iztmi  en 
hATe  biDiigfat  down  the  ofigia  ci  ^2ie  Rcnyh  cxrccf  ^:c 
Manj  of  them  began.  iu>  doabc  in  the  apoiCeiie  ace  iaeif :  I 
eiron,  not  herenes.  as  that  doHest  cf  tike  ttithrnL  Epipltanh 
ealls  them.  Epiphanios  is  rewj  kae  and  nefce  upca  tl&e  EbicR- 
itea.  There  may  hare  been  real  heietxcs  onder  that  nazz&e :  bat 
I  believe  that,  in  the  beginning,  the  name  was  on  acooont  of  its 
Hebrew  meaning,  gixen  to,  or  adopted  br,  some  poor  mistaken 
men — perhafw  of  the  Nazarene  way — ^who  sold  ail  their  goods  and 
lands,  and  were  then  obliged  to  beg.  I  think  it  not  improbable 
that  Barnabas  was  one  of  these  chief  mendicants,  and  that  the 
collection  made  by  St.  Paul  was  for  them.  You  should  read 
Rhenferd's  account  of  the  early  heresies.  I  think  he  demonstrates 
about  eight  of  Epiphanius's  heretics  to  be  mere  nicknames  given 
by  the  Jews  to  the  Christians.  Read  "  Hermas,  or  the  Shepherd/* 
of  the  genuineness  of  which  and  of  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  I  have 
no  doubt.  It  is  perfectly  orthodox,  but  full  of  the  most  ludicrous 
tricks  of  gnostic  fancy — ^the  wish  to  find  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Old.  This  gnosis  is  perceptible  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but 
kept  exquisitely  within  the  limits  of  propriety.  In  the  others  it  is 
rampant,  and  most  truly  ''  pufieth  up,"  as  St.  Paul  said  of  it. 

What  between  the  sectarians  and  the  political  economists,  the 
English  are  denationalized.  England  I  see  as  a  country,  but  the 
English  nation  seems  obliterated.  What  could  redintegrate  us 
again  ?     Must  it  be  another  threat  of  foreign  invasion  ? 

*  She  was  a  native  of  Avila  in  Old  Castile,  and  a  Oarmelite  nun.  Hiereaa 
established  an  order  which  she  called  the  "  Heformed,"  and  whioli  Iwoame 
very  powerfuL  Her  works  are  divided  into  ten  bookii,  of  which  her  auto- 
biography forms  a  remarkable  part  She  died  in  1582,aud  was  canonised 
by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622.— Jai 
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I  never  can  digest  the  loss  of  most  of  Origen'fi  worka  :  he  seems 
to  have  been  almost  the  only  very  great  scholar  and  genius  com- 
bined among  the  early  Fathers.  Jerome  was  very  inferior  to 
him. 


JANUARY  20,  1834. 

80ME   MEN    LIKE   MUSICAL   GI^\&SE3 SUBLIME   AND   NONSENSE ATHEIST. 

kSome  men  are  like  musical  glasses  ; — to  produce  their  finest 
tones,  you  must  keep  them  wet. 


Well  !  that  passage  is  what  I  call  the  sublime  dashed  to  pieces 
by  cutting  too  close  with  the  fiery  four-in-hand  round  the  corner 
of  nonsense.  

How  did  the  Atheist  get  his  idea  of  that  God  whom  he  denies  ? 


FEBRUARY  22,  1834. 

PROOF   OF    EXISTENCE   OF    GOD RANTS   ATTEMPT PLUR.\LITT    OF    WORLDS. 

A.'^^T;Mp:  tliG  cxistcncc  of  God, — and  then  the  harmony  and  fit- 
ness of  the  physical  creation  may  be  shown  to  correspond  with 
and  support  such  an  assumption  ; — but  to  set  about  proving  the 
existence  of  a  fiod  by  such  means  is  a  mere  circle,  a  delusion. 
It  can  be  no  proof  to  a  good  reasoner,  unless  he  violates  all  syllo- 
gistic logic,  and  presumes  his  conclusion. 

Kant  once  set  about  proving  the  existence  of  God,  and  a  mas- 
terly ellort  it  was.*  But  in  his  later  great  work,  the  *'  Critique 
of  the  Pure  Reason,  "  he  saw  its  fallacy,  and  said  of  it — that  if 
the  existence  could  be  proved  at  all,  it  must  be  on  the  groimds 
indicated  bv  him. 


I  never  could  feel  any  force  in  the  arguments  for  a  pluralit}'of 
worlds,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  term.  A  lady  once 
asked  me — "  What  then  could  be   the   intention  in  creating  so 

*  III  lii^  ossay,  '  Dtr  einzirj  vioglichr  Beweisgr^md  zu  einer  Demonstration 
dcH  Dascvns  Gottrs" — "  The  only  possible  argument  or  ground  of  proof  for 
a  (Icmoustratiou  of  the  exist euce  of  God."      It  was  publiihed  in   1768;  tb« 

"rViti.pi.;'  ill  17S1.— AV/. 
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many  great  bodies,  so  apparently  useless  to  os  ?"  I  said — I  Sd 
not  know,  except  perhaps  to  make  dirt  cheap.  The  rulgar  ia* 
ference  is  in  alio  genere.  What  in  the  eye  of  an  inUnlUxttud  mad 
omnipotent  Being  is  the  whole  sidereal  system  to  the  smiI  of  one 
man  for  whom  Christ  died  ? 


MARCH  1,18S4. 


I  AM  by  the  law  of  my  nature  a  reasoner.  A  person  who  shooid 
suppose  I  meant  by  that  word  an  argner,  would  not  only  not  uA' 
derstand  me,  but  would  understand  the  contrary  of  my  meaning, 
I  can  take  no  interest  whatever  in  hearing  or  sa3ring  any  thing 
merely  as  a  fact — merely  as  having  happened.  It  must  reier  to 
something  within  me  before  I  can  regard  it  with  any  curiosity  or 
care.  My  mind  is  always  energic — I  don't  mean  energetic ;  I 
require  in  every  thing  what,  for  lack  of  another  word,  I  may  call 
propriety t — ^at  is,  a  reason  why  the  thing  is  at  all,  and  why  it 
is  tJiere  or  tJien  rather  than  elsewhere  or  at  another  time. 


MARCH  5,  1884. 


SHAKSFXARK's  DfTXUJECrUAL  ACTHON — ^EEADINO  IN  XACBXTH— OUIBBX  AND 
SOOTHXT — FEnCR  SDfFLB  AND  TOM  CRDIGLk's  LOO. 

Shakspeare's  intellectual  action  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  Ben 
Jonson  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  latter  see  the  totality 
of  a  sentence  or  passage,  and  then  project  it  entire.  8hakspeare 
goes  on  creating,  and  evolving  B.  out  of  A.,  and  C.  out  of  B.,  and 
so  on,  just  as  a  serpent  moves,  which  makes  a  fulcrum  of  its  own 
body,  and  seems  forever  twisting  and  untwisting  its  own  strength 


Perhaps  the  true  reading  in  Macbeth*  is — blank  height  of  the 

•  "  Come,  thick  night. 

And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  Bmoke  of  hell. 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes. 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark  P      Act  L  so.  6. 

But,  after  aU,  may  not  the  ultimate  allusion  be  to  so  humble  an  image  as 
that  of  an  aotor  peeping  through  the  curtain  on  the  stage  t — Ed. 
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dark — and  not  "  blanket."     "  Height"  was  most  commonly  writ- 
ten, and  even  printed,  het. 


I  think  Crabbe  and  Southey  are  something  alike  ;  Crabbe's 
poems  are  founded  on  observation  and  real  life — Southey's  on 
fancy  and  books.  In  facility  they  are  equal,  though  Crabbe's 
English  is  of  course  not  upon  a  level  with  Southey's,  which  ia 
next  door  to  faultless.  But  in  Crabbe  there  is  an  absolute  de- 
fect of  the  high  imagination  ;  he  gives  me  little  or  no  pleasure  ; 
yet,  no  doubt,  he  has  much  power  of  a  certain  kind,  and  it  is  good 
to  cultivate,  even  at  some  pains,  a  catholic  taste  in  literature.  I 
read  all  sorts  of  books  with  some  pleasure,  except  modem  ser- 
mons and  treatises  on  political  economy. 


I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from  some  of  the  mod- 
ern novels,  especially  Captain  Marr^at's  *'  Peter  Simple"*  That 
hook  is  nearer  Smollett  than  any  I  remember.  And  "  Tom  Crin- 
gle's Log  "  in  Blackwood  is  also  most  excellent. 


MARCH  K».  1>:>4. 


CllAl  CllK >H  AK>rL.\E.i:  —  r-KN    JONS<"'N BUMMONT    .KXD    FLETCHZR DAXTEL — 

vas-^iN'tHK- 

1  TAKK  uiioeasinir  (it'l)i:ht  in  Chancer.      His  manly  cheerfulness 

IS  o>pooi;i.iy  ilcl:c:(  ';<  i"  rno  in  iriy  old  age.t  How  exquisitely 
toU'K'r  lio  1-.  and  vo:  liow  pcrk'*-:lv  free  from  the  least  touch  of 
sickly  inelanoh'.^y  or  m-  rliij  'inxpine  '  The  sympathy  of  the 
^>^e:  \v::h  the  snVioots  cf  h:>  p^^-^:r\-  }s  parvicu'arly  remarkable  in 
Sl:ak-i'eari^  an  1  Ciiaucor  ;  bu:  \v]iat  the  lirst  etfect*  bv  a  strong 
ao:  r:  ;:r.ajir..r.:.  n  an-i  i;-..-n::i]  ii.v'.aniorphosis.  the  last  does  with- 
out anv  orilr:.  inorolv  hv  :he  r.ilx">ni  k:nd".v  iovousness  of  his  na- 
r.-.r-.^  U  \v  \\v.\  wc  >0' ir.  :o  kn  w  Chaucer'  How  absolutelr 
r..  :h.  :ii:  -i.^  \\o  kr.  ;w  o:"  >h.ik-p-:aro  ' 

*  M-  r  \ -1  .J-  <:i:  ;.  hv  lb  :j-y.:  :}  ir  ::  vol  w^' J.  i  hAve  k>«.t  Dolhing  ia 
tT.orj^   : :'  ::.r  .^.;*. ;.  r  i  .-vi  NvH  !^.;  ■-v  !"r-.:j^  m  hi*  ff^srinp. — £d, 

•^  }".._:":.:<' n  y..'i:r  Kl'-rv.  Mr  C^l^ri  ij^*  »^!'er!&inf^i  the  c«2n^  feeling*  to- 
NT-:t-.i<  ri.s'.N-  — •  Tl.r  r._rh  aW  :h'?  \y<rk<  of  Ch*u«»r  \hert  r^ii^as  a  d>eer- 
fi:l:,'».  .s  r.;5in'.y  l.r.Ar::y.  -vr^ich  lusik^-f  il  alnx^l  irapriSMbi*  lo  doabt  »  cir 
it^j^-^r.d-:^:  hah:!  v  l"  iWIin^-  :a  :ht  a4;iii.v  himself'— £.  Z^  IIL p.  IM. — Sd' 


I  can  not  in  tbe  least  zILbw  zst  wtsasmBtr  6r  C^zebobt  #  gMKCST- 
especial! J  the  CaBterfafzrr  Tiles,  beini?  ^smsitsBsit  ^iiMsufCe  Litf 
a  few  plain  ruLes  he  ztdmi  ftir  mnmtntE  *^  inol  >  it  fTLMuea. 
and  for  cxpiegaing  tiie  termzoatiiHL  tf  sinn.  *«>ivfii  j*  ^vxfsm  vut 
naiion,  ice.,  as  diasrllables.— 43r  Iisc  the  fnlaauesf  %  ius-vsuniirtit  ja 
sach  cases  be  marked  br  a  «7ixnp«teii£  BUdiHtL  Tdui  vxnoue  ts- 
pedient  would,  with  a  rerr  ilew  th&a^  exee^iiMiiJi.  wtuwfr  t^if 
erron  are  iareterate.  enable  znj  voider  to  ieei  the  ^etiees.  tBBOjcmxJkr 
ness  and  harmonj  of  Caaoeer'f  Ttr^e.  As  t/>  aabiffaeattf.^  sui 
language,  if  yon  read  twenty  pages  with  a  vvA  g'^iwmifT  ytis 
sorelv  can  find  no  further  di&nltT,  eren  as  it  is  :  bnt  i  ftbrMM 
haTe  DO  objectioQ  to  ste  this  done  : — Strike  ofit  thrise  wvjfdi  wkiids 
are  now  obsolete,  and  I  will  rentnre  to  sar  that  I  will  repia^e 
every  one  of  them  by  wonis  still  in  cue  cot  of  Chaisasr  hrmsdU^ 
or  Gower  his  disciple.  I  don't  want  this  myse^ ;  I  rather  i^ 
to  see  the  significant  terms  which  CiiaiKer  on«K<«KfaIIj  f&ttA 
as  candidates  for  admission  into  oar  iangaage  ;  bat  surely  so  reiy 
slight  a  change  of  the  text  may  well  be  pardoned,  eren  by  Uack 
letterati,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  so  great  a  poet  to  his  ancrifgit 
and  most  deserved  popularity. 


Shakspeare  is  of  no  age.  It  is  idle  to  eudeavor  to  sopport  hit 
phrases  by  quotations  from  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
^c.  His  language  is  entirely  his  q^kvl,  and  the  younger  dramatists 
imitated  him.  The  construction  of  Shakspeare's  sentences, 
whether  in  verse  or  prose,  is  the  necessary  and  homogeneous  ve- 
hide  of  his  peculiar  manner  of  thinking.  He  is  not  the  style  of 
the  age.  More  particularly,  Shakspeare's  blank  verse  is  an  ab- 
solutely new  creation.  Read  Daniel* — the  admirable  Daniel — 
in  his  "  Civil   tVars,'*  and  "  Triumphs  of  Hymen."     The  style 

*  "  This  poet's  well-merited  epithet  is  that  of  the  *■  wUAanquag*d  Doit- 
tW  ;'  but,  likewise,  and  by  the  ooDseot  of  his  ooDtemporaries,  no  less  than 
of  all  succeeding  critics,  the '  prosaic  Daniel*  Yet  those  who  thus  desig- 
nate this  wise  and  amiable  writer,  from  the  frequent  incorrespondency  of 
his  diction  with  his  metre,  in  the  majority  of  his  oompoeitions,  not  only 
deem  them  valuable  and  interesting  on  other  accounts,  but  willingly  admit 
that  there  are  to  be  found  throughout  his  poems,  and  espedally  in  his 
EpittUt  and  in  his  ffymen^t  IHumph^  many  and  exquisite  specimens  of 
that  style,  which,  as  the  neutral  ground  of  prose  and  tstss,  is  oomman  to 
both.*— ^«V.  LiL,  IIL  p.  426. 

VOL.  VI.  Y 
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and  language  are  just  such  as  any  very  pure  and  manly  writer 
of  the  present  day — Wordsworth,  for  example — would  use  ;  it 
seems  quite  modern  in  comparison  with  the  style  of  Shakspeare. 
Ben  Jonson's  blank  verse  is  very  masterly  and  individual,  and 
perhaps  Massinger's  is  even  still  nobler.  In  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  it  is  constantly  slipping  into  lyricisms. 

I  believe  Shakspeare  was  not  a  whit  more  intelligible  in  his 
own  day  than  he  is  now  to  an  educated  man,  except  for  a  few 
local  allusions  of  no  consequence.  And  I  said,  he  is  of  no  age — 
nor,  I  may  add,  of  any  religion,  or  party,  or  profession.  The 
body  and  substance  of  his  works  came  out  of  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  his  own  oceanic  mind  :  his  observation  and  reading, 
which  were  considerable,  supplied  him  with  the  drapery  of  his 
figures.* 

As  for  editing  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  task  would  be  one 
imyncnu  laboris.  The  confusion  is  now  so  great,  the  errors  so 
enormous,  that  the  editor  must  use  a  bobhiess  quite  unallowable 
in  any  other  case.  All  I  can  say  as  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
is,  that  I  can  point  nut  well  enough  where  something  has  been 
lost,  and  that  something  so  and  so  was  jirobably  in  the  original  ; 
but  the  law  of  Shakspeare's  thought  and  verse  is  such,  that 
I  feel  convinced  that  not  only  could  1  detect  the  spurious,  but 
supply  the  genuine,  wonl. 


MARCH  20.  1834. 

LORD    BYRON    AND    H.    WALPOLE'.S    "  MYr^TERIOlS    MOTHER" — LEWIs's    "  JAMAICA 


joi  i;n.\i,." 


Lord  Bykon,  as  quoted  by  Lord  iJovcr.f  says,  that  the  "  Mys- 
terious Mother  '  raises  Horace  \Yalpole  above  every  author  livint*- 

*  Mr.  Culeritli^'o  ealL-d  Slmk^poare  "//<-'  m>jri<nl-)ninded  f/uin"  uitjo 
'  fiVfjioyoC'i' — "a  j)hrfiso/'  said  lie.  'Mvhidi  I  liave  borrowed  from  a  Greek 
monk,  who  applies  it  to  u  patriarch  of  Cnistautiuople.  I  might  have  said, 
that  I  have  reclaimed,  rather  than  borrowed  it.  for  it  seems  to  belong  to 
Bhakspearc^  jj/r«'  sirifjulari,  it  ex  pnvilerjio  nature:'— See  B.  Lit..  III.  p.  876. 
I  have  eometimos  thought  tliat  ^Iv.  C.  himself  had  no  inconsiderable  claim 
to  the  same  appellation. — A'd, 

f  In  the  memoir  prefixed  to  the  correspondence  with  Sir  H.  Mann,  Lord 
Byron's  words  are  :—"  He  is  the  ultimus  Roinanorum,  the  author  of  the  '  My»- 


fint,  that  I  do  BoC  6eiiif«»  Tao^  Zjdizt  rn^^  jtcZ 

suspect  that  he  niad&  jl  z^msl  ^sssfsqfZtnL  jl  ic^^ir  n:  tnTiMHh'  s 
least :  seedcuLT,  rjixz  i::  s  x  3r^I^pr:^h^lf  nuice  i£  mnmsama,  wjum, 
does  not  rest  en  iii9csaii»  oc   fnit      2i  Ttnissffitt  if   mirr  uut 

malice,  aod    <&StRLAii:iL.  to   ^J  IOA:  A.  S   tTjTniay   r^-.r  X.  huob 

voa  show  taa:  t^iey  ar»  i/4  p^r;  mi^i^^fl^f .  — %3iinLj  ^tag  ^^jn^ 
"Mystehoos  Uotoer '  u  rne  ocsc  fiagiacjiiE:  os^xthm.  Tiit  vanr- 
position  cliat  erer  earn*  aTzni  t2ie  2aaii  ct  =zs3.  ^  rae  vosl  a 
spark  01  ine  man'tnesa  cc  w^ii*h  H :raee  ITalipui*  ioii  mnusL 
eonld  hare  written  h.  As  to  t2ie  Ci'.ipk  tstsv  is  3f 
than  Rowe's  azid  TkocosoBiL  wkiea  was  execrafiiT  bad 
proach.  therdbre,  to  the  manner  cf  the  eld  dnmatiga,  w^h  siT 
eooTse  an  improTenient :  bat  the  ioooest  traes  in  &iai^  are  set- 
perioT  to  Waipole's  best. 


Lewis's  *'  Jamaica  Jouinar*  is  deligktifiil :  it  is  almost  the  obIj 
unafiected  book  of  travels  or  toming  I  hare  read  of  late  jeazs. 
You  hare  the  man  himseli'.  and  not  an  inconsiderable  man. — 
certainly  a  much  tiner  mind  than  I  supposed  before  finom  the 
perusal  of  his  romances,  kc.  It  is  by  far  his  best  work,  and  will 
live  and  be  popular.  Those  verses  on  the  Hours  are  very  pretty ; 
but  the  Isle  of  Devils  is,  like  his  romances, — a  fever  dream — hor- 
rible, without  point  or  terror. 


APRIL  16,  1834. 

aCILT — ^MALTA SIR   P.   HKAI>— «IR   ALKXAXDIE   BALL. 

I  FOUND  that  every  thing  in  and  about  Sicily  had  been  exagge- 
rated by  travellers,  except  two  things — ^the  folly  of  the  govern- 
ment  and  the  wretchedness  of  the  people.  They  did  not  admit 
of  exaggeration. 

Really,  you  may  learn  the  fundamental  principles  of  political 

terious  Mother,'  a  tragedy  of  the  highest  order,  aod  not  a  puling  lore-play. 
He  is  the  father  of  the  first  romance,  and  the  last  tragedy,  in  our  languags ; 
and  surely  worthy  of  a  higher  pUice  than  any  liyiog  author,  be  he  who  hs 

ajay.** Preface  to  Marino  Faliero,    Is  not  "  Romeo  and  Juliet**  a  loTS* 

play  ! — But  why  reason  about  such  insiDoere,  splenetio  trash  f— &*. 
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economy  in  a  very  connpendious  way,  by  taking  a  short  tour 
through  Sicily,  and  simply  reversing  in  your  own  mind  every  law, 
custom,  and  ordinance  you  meet  with.  I  never  was  in  a  country 
in  which  every  thing  proceeding  from  man  was  so  exactly  wrong. 
You  have  peremptory  ordinances  against  making  roads,  taxes  on 
the  passage  of  common  vegetables  iVom  one  miserable  village  to 
another,  and  so  on. 

By-the-bv,  do  you  know  any  parallel  in  modern  history  to  the 
absurdity  ol"  our  giving  a  legislative  assembly  to  the  Sicilians  ?  It 
exceeds  any  thing  I  know.  This  precious  legislature  passed  two 
bills  bclore  it  was  knocked  on  the  head  :  the  first  was,  to  render 
lands  inalienable  ;  and  the  second,  to  cancel  all  debts  due  before 
the  date  of  the  bill. 

And  then,  consider  the  gross  ignorance  and  folly  of  our  laying 
a  tax  upon  the  Sieiliaiis  !  Taxation  in  its  proper  sense  can  only 
exist  where  there  is  a  free  cirenlation  of  capital,  labor,  and  com- 
modities througliout  the  eoiniiuuiiiy.  But  1o  tax  the  people  in 
countries,  like  Sicily  and  Cor.-iea,  where  there  is  no  internal  com- 
nuuiication,  is  mere  robberv  and  coiitLscation.  A  crown  taken 
from  a  Coi>ican  living  in  the  .sierras  would  not  get  back  to  him 
again  in  ten  years. 


It  is  interesting  to  ]ia>s  iVuUi  Malta  lo  Sicily — from  the  highest 
sjiecirneu  uf  an  inii/rior  race,  i  he  Saraeenie,  to  the  most  degraded 
class  of  a  sujjeritir  race,  lii«."  JJiroiMMUi. 

But  \\liat  eau  Sir  f'raueis  Iii-atL  iu  ihe  **  Bubbles,"*  mean  by 

•  I  1ki\»*  iIk'  f'/ii.'W  irij;  !ii>!f  \'\-  Ir.  i\  o'l  ihl.-s  u'ork: — 
"How  caji  I  ii'V-'Uiiii  i..r  1  Iih  Aii/l-- L,'.'iillt^!nanly.  scusiblo,  and  kindly  mind 
breatiiitiu'  I'l'lli  «'\  .rv  wIkmt  iu  lIi-  lir-i  lialf  uT  this  volume,  lis  conlrasted 
witli  llif  >M;ui'_;'-',  o//r  .v>,/'r/  I'rpri  -■  nt:(iii«(i  of  our  puV>]i<'  .sobools  nud  univer- 
sities ill  lilt-  oiij,!-.  whieii  rcprcstiiiaiJoLj.  ^\ilii  a  lull  adllii^t4ioQ  «,)u  mv  part 
ol"th<ir  dcKM'l-.  ■'!•  I  allur  »/'//•" /t</  >■.  or  ^liil  ralhi.r  tlu-ir  pawrj/w.*,  amounts 
to  a  <l«'ijl<].'  H.' — a  lit'  l-y  ♦•\a-L,''i  a.  ion,  uwX  a  lie  hy  orni>.<iorj.  And  as  to 
tile  imiv»T>iti(< — ev.'n  rolaliv.lv  I  .  Oxi". -rd  thirty  years  aLC<»,  s\ieli  a  rej)re- 
SfOlall'di  ^voliI(J  lja\  <•  b.-ni  slanO.-r — alio  rdalivrly  to  Caiiihridge  as  it  uott 
is.  is  l»la>[.iietiiy.  And  tlini  li.>\v  j».  rlV-'tiy  al»stir<l  is  thiMvriter's  attribution 
ot  tho  national  (hl>f  of  sovcii  or  ei.iit  liundr«fl  miHioii:*  to  the  j^redoniiuanee 
ol  elas>ical  tasto  aiiti  aeadeniie  talmt.  And  ids  still  stranger  ig^uoranco.  that 
without  the  rapidly  increasing,'  national  dtl)t.  (ireat  Britain  could  never  have 
become  that  iiumstrous  mammon  liluated  Divts,  or  wooden  idol  of  stuffed 
pursenien,  in  which  character  the  wiiter  tliinks  it  so  worthy  of  his  admiration. 
*'In  abort,  at  one  moment,  I   imagine   that  Mr.  Frere,  or ,  or  any 
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ixaTC  «jsrv^XH7&      Tie  cnlicmi;  -w^  ^uMuL  wait  **"*mh'  jubtiids- 
la^Ay  ^  eoist  nibar  in:  xx  iucor  :Lr*rRUifc  mc  of  jim  jinvr  ir  q»- 
scnaBce.     ITitt  oitgt  i^?  Ctsufimxii:  lutc  s  'uiriiAitainm. 
i»5aeif  !     I  iset*  itrijT  jpicifiL  ni  ic'  'm  una*?  twi. 


icaic^  <{  xr>r.*iK  iiislIt  m?<x>eii  i?  Scr  AJrT^masT  Bill  id  be 
apfccnt/^i  L:*  r^ilt:.  ilj  vilrt  .' "  s&id  Bill :  ~  wiai  cas  jca 
naean.  kr  !'*  Th^  rrjkiry::^  s»^L  Lt  bcped  be  s^xcjd  li^en  b&Te 
had  the  hcaor  c/  presestiz^E  pe:i:ic>os  Zo  lais  cxoeL«iCT.  •*  Oh, 
that  i$  i:.  is  i:  T*  &aid  Sir  Al«iinier :  **  xtt  ralet,  sir-  bntshcs 
my  clothes,  and  hrings  them  to  me.  li  he  dared  to  meddle  with 
matters  of  pub'.ic  bosiness^  I  should  kick  him  down  stairs.'* 

In  short.  Malta  was  an  Augean  stable,  and  Ball  had  all  the 
inclination  to  be  a  Hercules.^  His  task  was  most  difficult,  al- 
though his  qualitications  were  remarkable.  I  remember  an  Eng- 
lish officer  of  very  high  rank  soliciting  him  for  the  renewal  of  a 
pension  to  an  abandoned  woman  who  had  been  notoriously  treach- 
erous to  us.  That  officer  had  promised  the  woman  as  a  matter 
of  course — she  having  sacrificed  her  daughter  to  him.  Ball  was 
determined,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  prevent  Malta  from  being  made 
a  nest  of  home  patronage.  He  considered,  as  was  the  fact,  that 
there  was  a  contract  between  England  and  the  Maltese.     Hence 

other  Etonian,  or  alumnus  of  Westminster  or  Winchester,  might  be  the 
author ;  at  another,  I  fall  back  to  Joseph  Hume,  Dr.  Btrkbcck,  Edinburgh, 
and  Aberdeen.**  Perhaps  if  the  author  of  the  *'  Bubbles"  had  not  finithrd  Aw 
clatsieal  studiet  atfourtren^  he  might  have  seen  reason  to  raiHltfy  his  heavy 
censure  on  Greek  and  Latin.  As  it  is,  it  must  be  borne  with  patience, — Kd, 
•  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  five  concluding  essays  of  The  Friend,  as  a 
apecimen  of  what  Mr.  C.  might  have  done  as  a  biographer  if  an  irresistible 
instinct  had  not  devoted  him  to  profounder  labors.  As  a  sketch— and  it 
pretends  to  nothing  more — is  there  any  thing  more  perfect  in  cmr  literature 
than  the  monument  raised  in  those  essays  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Alexander 
Ball  \ — and  there  are  some  touches  added  to  the  character  of  Nelson,  whioh 
the  reader,  even  of  Southey's  matchless  Life  of  our  hero,  will  Ami  both  IMW 
and  interesting. — Ed, 
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the  government  at  home,  especially  Dimdas,  disliked  him,  and 
never  allowed  him  any  other  title  than  that  of  Civil  Commis- 
sioner. We  have,  I  believe,  nearly  succeeded  in  alienating  the 
hearts  of  the  inhabitants  from  us.  Every  officer  in  the  island 
ought  to  be  a  Maltese,  except  those  belonging  to  the  immediate 
executive  :  £100  per  annum  to  a  Maltese,  to  enable  him  to  keep 
a  gilt  carriage,  will  satisfy  him  where  an  Englishman  must  have 
£2000. 


MAY  1,  1834. 

CA.MBRIDGK    PirnTION  TO  ADMIT  DISSENTERS. 

There  are,  to  my  grief,  the  names  of  some  men  to  the  Cam- 
bridge petition  lor  admi.<.sion  of  the  Dissenters  to  the  University, 
whose  cheeks  I  think  must  have  burned  with  shame  at  the  de- 
grading patronage  and  befouling  eulogies  of  the  democratic  press, 
and  at  seeing  themselves  used  as  the  tools  of  the  open  and  ran- 
corous enemies  of  the  church.  How  miserable  to  be  held  up  for 
the  pur])ose  of  inflicting  insult  upon  men,  whose  worth,  and 
ability,  and  sincerity  you  well  know, — and  this  by  a  faction  banded 
together  like  obscene  doirs.  and  cats,  and  serpents,  against  a  church 
which  you  iji-oibunrlly  revere  !  The  t'nnc — the  lime — the  occa- 
siun  and  the  nwfivc  ouirht  to  have  been  argument  enough,  that, 
even  if  the  measure  Avere  right  or  harmless  in  itself  not  iioic,  nor 
with  suoli  as  tJtCi^c,  Ayas  if  lo  be  ellecMcd  I 


MAY  ?.,  1831. 

('v)IlN-T.AAVS. 

Tir(»si:  who  argue  that  England  may  safely  depend  upon  a 
supply  of  foreign  corn,  if  it  grow  none  or  an  insuthcient  quantity 
of  its  own,  lorLTct  that  tlicy  are  subjugating  the  necessaries  of  life 
itself  to  tlu^  mere  luxuries  or  comforts  of  society.  Is  it  not  cer- 
tain that  the  })rice  of  corn  abroad  Ayill  be  raised  upon  us  as  soon 
as  ii  i>  uiiee  known  that  W(*  viast  buy  ? — and  when  that  fact  is 
known,  ill  what  .sort  of  a  situation  shall  we  be  ]  Besides  this, 
the  argument  su])poses  that  agriculture  is  not  a  positive  good  to 
the  nation,  taken  in  and  by  itself  as  a  mode  of  existence  for  the 
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people,  which  supposition  is  false  and  pemicions ;  and  if  we  are 
to  become  a  great  horde  of  manufacturers,  shall  we  not,  even  more 
than  at  present,  excite  the  ill-will  of  all  the  manufacturers  of 
other  nations !  It  has  been  already  shown,  in  evidence  which  is 
before  all  the  world,  that  some  of  our  manufacturers  have  acted 
upon  the  accursed  principle  of  deliberately  injuring  foreign  man- 
ufacturers, if  they  can,  even  to  the  ultimate  disgrace  of  the  coun- 
try and  loss  to  themselves. 


MAT  19,  1884. 

CHRISTIAN  SABBATH. 


How  grossly  misunderstood  the  genuine  character  of  the  Ohris- 
tian  Sabbath,  or  Lord's  day,  seems  to  be  even  by  the  church ! 
To  confound  it  with  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  or  to  rest  its  observance 
upon  the  fourth  commandment,  is  in  my  judgment  heretical,  and 
would  so  have  been  considered  in  the  primitive  church.  That 
cessation  from  labor  on  the  Lord's  day  could  not  have  been  abso- 
lutely incumbent  on  Christians  for  two  centuries  afler  Ohrist,  is 
apparent ;  because  during  that  period  the  greater  part  of  the 
Christians  were  either  slaves  or  in  official  situations  under  Pagan 
masters  or  superiors,  and  had  duties  to  perform  for  those  who  did 
not  recognize  the  day.  And  we  know  that  St.  Paul  sent  back 
OiiesimuS  to  his  master,  and  told  every  Christian  slave,  that,  being 
a  Christian,  he  was  free  in  his  mind  indeed,  but  still  must  serve 
his  earthly  master,  although  he  might  laudably  seek  for  his  per- 
sonal freedom  also.  If  the  early  Christians  had  refused  to  work 
on  the  Lord's  day,  rebellion  and  civil  war  must  have  been  the 
immediate  consequences.  But  there  is  no  intimation  of  any  such 
cessation. 

The  Jewish  Sabbath  was  commemorative  of  the  termination 
of  the  great  act  of  creation  ;  it  was  to  record  that  the  world  had 
not  been  from  eternity,  nor  had  arisen  as  a  dream  by  itself,  but 
that  God  had  created  it  by  distinct  acts  of  power,  and  that  he 
had  hallowed  the  day  or  season  in  which  he  rested  or  desisted 
from  his  work.  When  our  Lord  arose  from  the  dead,  the  old 
creation  was,  as  it  were,  superseded,  and  the  new  creation  then 
began ;  and  therefore  the  first  day  and  not  the  last  day,  the 
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commencement  and  not  the  end,  of  the  work  of  God  was  sol- 
emnized. 

Luther,  in  speaking  of  the  good  by  itself,  and  the  good /or  it$ 
expediency  alone,  instances  the  observance  of  the  Christian  day 
of  rest, — a  day  of  repose  from  manual  labor,  and  of  activity  in 
spiritual  labor, — a  day  of  joy  and  co-operation  in  the  work  of 
Christ's  creation.  "  Keep  it  holy" — says  he — "  for  its  use'  sake, 
both  to  body  and  soul  I  But  if  anywhere  the  day  is  made  holy 
for  the  mere  day's  sake, — if  anywhere  any  one  sets  up  its  ob- 
servance upon  a  Jewish  foundation,  then  I  order  you  to  work  ou 
it,  to  ride  on  it,  to  dance  on  it,  to  feast  on  it — to  do  any  thiiiar 
that  shall  reprove  this  encroachment  on  the  Christian  spirit  and 
liberty." 

The  early  church  distinguished  the  day  of  Christian  rest  so 
strongly  from  a  fast,  that  it  was  unlawful  for  a  man  to  bewail 
even  his.  own  si?is,  as  such  only,  on  that  day.  He  was  to  bewail 
the  sins  of  all,  and  to  pray  as  one  of  the  whole  of  Christ's  body. 

And  the  English  Reformers  evidently  took  the  same  view  of 
the  day  as  Luther  and  the  early  church.  But,  unhappily,  our 
church,  in  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  the  First,  was  so 
identified  with  the  undue  advancement  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
that  the  Puritanical  Judaizing  of  the  Presbyterians  was  but  too 
well  seconded  by  the  patriots  of  the  nation,  in  resisting  the  wise 
elTorts  of  the  church  to  prevent  the  incipient  alteration  in  the 
character  of  the  day  of  rest.  After  tl>e  Restoration,  the  bishops 
and  clergy  in  general  adopted  the  view  taken  and  enforced  by 
their  enemies. 

By-the-by,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  in  this  semi-infidel  and  Mai- 
thusiau  Parliament,  how  the  Sabbatarian  spirit  unites  itself  with 
a  rancorous  hostility  to  that  one  institution  which  alone,  accord- 
ing to  reason  and  experience,  can  insure  the  continuance  of  any 
general  religion  at  all  in  tlie  nation  at  large.  Some  of  these 
gentlemen,  v.lio  are  lor  not  lettiiii:  a  jioor  laboring  man  liave  a 
dish  ot"  baked  potatoes  on  a  Sunday,  rc/fi:ionis  gnitia — God  fur- 
give  that  audaeious  blasphemy  ! — are  Ibremost  among  those  who 
seem  to  live  but  in  vililying,  weakening,  and  impoverishing  the 
national  church.  I  own  my  indignation  boils  over  against  such 
contemptible  fellows. 

I  sincerely  wish  to  preserve  a  decent  quiet  on  Sunday.  I 
would  prohibit  compulsory  labor,  and  put  down  operas,  theatres, 
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ice.,  for  this  pl&in  reason  :  that  if  the  rich  he  allowed  to  play, 
the  poor  will  he  forced — or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing — will 
he  induced  to  work.  I  am  not  for  a  Pans  Sunday.  But  to  stop 
coaches,  and  let  the  gentleman's  carriage  run,  is  monstrous. 


MAY  25,  1884. 

HIGH   FBIZSS  AND  RSYEN'UES  OF  THS   OHUECH. 

Your  argument  against  the  high  prizes  in  the  church  might 
he  put  strongly  thus  : — Admit  that  in  the  heginning  it  might 
have  been  fairly  said,  that  some  eminent  rewards  ought  to  be  set 
apart  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  and  rewarding  transcendent 
merit ;  what  have  you  to  say  now,  after  centuries  of  experience 
to  the  contrary  ?  Have  the  high  prizes  been  given  to  the  high- 
est genius,  virtue,  or  learning  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  truth,  as 
Jortin  said,  that  twelve  votes  in  a  contested  election  will  do  more 
to  make  a  man  a  bishop  than  an  admired  commentary  on  the 
twelve  minor  prophets  ?  To  all  which  and  the  like  I  say  again, 
that  you  ought  not  to  reason  from  the  abuse,  which  may  be  rec- 
tified, against  the  inherent  uses  of  the  thing.  Appoint  the  most 
deserving,  and  the  prize  will  answer  its  purpose.  As  to  the 
bishops'  incomes,  in  the  first  place,  the  nett  receipts — ^that  which 
the  bishops  may  spend — have  been  confessedly  exaggerated  be- 
yond measure  ;  but,  waiving  that,  and  allowing  the  highest  es- 
timate to  be  correct,  I  should  like  to  have  the  disposition  of  the 
episcopal  revenue  in  any  one  year  by  the  late  or  the  present 
Bishop  of  Durham,  or  the  present  Bishops  of  London  or  Win- 
chester, compared  with  that  of  the  most  benevolent  nobleman  in 
England,  of  any  party  in  politics.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  former 
give  away,  in  charity  of  one  kind  or  another,  public,  official,  or 
private,  three  times  as  much  in  proportion  as  the  latter.  You 
may  have  a  hunks  or  two,  now  and  then ;  but  so  you  would, 
much  more  certainly,  if  you  were  to  reduce  the  incomes  to  two 
thousand  pounds  per  annum.  As  a  body,  in  my  opinion,  the 
clergy  of  England  do,  in  truth,  act  as  if  their  property  were  im- 
pressed with  a  trust,  to  the  utmost  extent  that  can  be  demanded 
by  those  who  afiect,  ignorantly  or  not,  that  lying  legend  of  a  tri- 
partite or  quadripartite  diTinim  of  th^)  tithe  by  law. 
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MAY  31.  1834. 

BIK    C.    "WETHERELL's    SPEECH — NATIOXAL    CHLTICH DISSENTERS PAPACY 

IMVEKSITIEii. 

I  TifiNK  Sir  Charles  AVethcreirs  speech  before  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil very  eiiective.  1  doubt  if  any  other  lawyer  in  Westminster 
Hall  rould  have  done  the  thing  so  well. 


The  National  Church  requires,  and  is  required  by,  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  for  the  perfection  of  each  :  for,  if  there  were  no 
national  church,  the  rnerc  spiritual  church  would  either  become, 
like  the  papacy,  a  dreadful  tyranny  over  mind  and  body,  or  else 
would  fall  abroad  into  a  nuiltitudc  of  enthusiastic  sects,  as  in 
luiL'land  in  the  seveuteentli  century.  It  is  ray  deep  conviction 
ihat,  in  a  country  ol"  any  relii^ion  at  all,  liberty  of  conscience 
can  only  be  })ermanently  preserved  by  means,  and  midcr  the 
shadow  oi',  a  national  church — a  political  establishment  connected 
with,  but  distinct  iVoni,  the  spiritual  church. 


I  sonietiines  hope  that  the  rabid  in.^olence  and  undistinguished 
despotism  of  temper  ol'  the  I)issenters  may  at  last  awaken  a 
jeahuisy  in  the  laity  of  the  Church  of  Knuland  :  but  their  apathy 
and  inertness  are,  1  l-^ir.  t(H)  jirofound — too  providential. 


\Vli:itever  \\w  jiap.iey  iiiny  liave  l)ct.Mi  on  the  continent,  it  was 
always  an  uinjuahlied  ev:l  lo  ihi-  couutrv.  It  destroyed  what 
was  ri>inLi-  i^l  LjiHHi.  and  uii  roiln.\'(l  a  thousand  evils  of  its  own. 
The  papacy  \va>.  and  s'lii  i-.  e--eutialiv  extra-national  ;    it  atlecL*. 

^■' ';"'■■(■/'//.  to  Ak^  \\\\\\  \\\\w\\  t!v.'  s;iiri:-aal  Church  of  Christ  can 
alone  I'.o — to  hrenk  (lin\-:i  t':-:  na:':ral  '.listin^tions  o\  nation? 
Ncn\'.  as  tl:e  K'.Mnan  p:inacv  !>:  \\\  i*--j'.f  local  ani  pt?cu!iar.  of 
('oin>e  tins  at'.er.ip:  is  no!}:;i;i:  b;;:  a  liireot  attack  en  the  political 

The   in<ti!:;::-u  c:    r!!:\/:>::'es   was   'he    sinu'e   check  on  the 

par.'/v       T'u'  iV^^'^^  a"\v;-!v-  h--v\i  a'l  1  r:al::rnt>:  the  universities 

1':^'  ^M   iM>;^':.::;   e-:.i;  l;<::!::v:i*s  of  Ei^irlani  werv   converted — 

i\^rvoi:-i.  r.i-l-T — :i::^    rv^nA-:i^res    ani    other  monkme  recep- 

M'/los      >\-.i  S--  i:  wa<  a:  Oxtori  that  Widine  alone  fouiid  pro- 
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JUNE  2,  1884. 
Schiller's  tirsification — oerman  blaitk  vzisi. 

Schiller's  blank  verse  is  bad.  He  moves  in  it  as  a  fly  in  a 
glue-bottle.  His  thoughts  have  their  connection  and  variety,  it 
is  true,  but  there  is  no  sufficiently  corresponding  movement  in  the 
verse.     How  diflerent  from  Shakspeare's  endless  rhythms  ! 


There  is  a  nimiety — a  too-muchness — ^in  all  Germans.  It  is 
the  national  fault.  Lessing  had  the  best  notion  of  blank  verse. 
The  trochaic  termination  of  German  words  renders  blank  verse 
in  that  language  almost  impracticable.  We  have  it  in  our 
dramatic  hendccasyllable  ;  but  then  we  have  a  power  of  inter- 
weaving the  iambic  close  ad  libitum. 


JUNE  14,  1834. 

ROMAN   CATHOUC  KILANCIPATION— DUKE   OF  WSLLINOTON— OOBONATION   OATH. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act-— carried  in  the  vio- 
lent, and,  in  fact,  unprincipled  manner  it  was — was,  in  efiect,  a 
Surinam  toad  ;  and  the  Reform  Bill,  the  Dissenters'  admission  to 
the  Universities,  and  the  attack  on  the  Church,  are  so  many 
toadlets,  one  after  another  detaching  themselves  from  their  parent 
brute.  

K  you  say  there  is  nothing  in  the  Romish  religion,  sincerely 
felt,  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  allegiance  to 
a  territorial  Protestant  sovereign,  cadit  qttastio.  For  if  thcU  is 
once  admitted,  there  can  be  no  answer  to  the  argument  from 
numbers.  Certainly,  if  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
be  innocuous  to  the  interests  of  the  nation,  the  majority  have  a 
natural  right  to  be  trustees  of  the  nationalty — that  property  which 
is  set  apart  for  the  nation's  use,  and  rescued  from  the  gripe  of 
private  hands.  But  when  I  say,  for  the  nation's  tise,  I  mean  the 
very  reverse  of  what  the  radicals  mean.  They  would  convert  it 
to  relieve  tajcation,  which  I  call  a  private,  personal,  and  perish- 
able use.     A  nation's  uses  are  immortal. 


How  lamentable  it  is  to  hear  the  Duke  of  Wellington  expretM- 
ing  himself  doahtingly  on  the  abominable  sophism  that  the  Cor- 
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onatiou  Oath  only  binds  the  King  as  the  executive  power — thereby 
making  a  Highgate  oath  of  it.  But  the  Duke  is  conscious  of  the 
ready  retort  which  his  language  and  conduct  on  the  Emancipa- 
tion Bill  afford  to  his  opponents.     He  is  hampered  by  that  affair. 


JUNE  20,  1834. 

CORN-LAW3 MODERN    POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

In  the  argument  on  the  Corn-Laws  there  is  a  juerdSaaif  el; 
&XXo  yivo;.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  great  principles  of 
Commerce  require  the  interchange  of  commodities  to  be  free  ;  but 
commerce,  which  is  barter,  has  no  proper  range  beyond  luxuries 
or  conveniences  ; — it  is  properly  the  complement  to  the  full  exist- 
ence and  development  of  a  state.  But  how  can  it  be  shown  that 
the  principles  applicable  to  an  interchange  of  conveniences  or 
luxuries  apply  also  to  an  interchange  of  necessaries  ?  No  state 
can  be  such  jjroperly,  which  is  not  self-subsistent  at  least ;  for  no 
state  that  is  not  so,  is  essentially  independent.  The  nation  that 
can  not  even  exist  without  the  commodity  of  another  nation,  is  in 
effect  tlie  slave  of  that  other  nation.  In  common  times,  indeed, 
pecuniary  interest  will  prevail,  and  prevent  a  ruinous  exercise  of 
the  power  which  the  nation  supplying  the  necessary  must  have 
over  the  nation  which  has  only  the  convenience  or  luxury  to  re- 
turn ;  but  such  interest,  both  in  individuals  and  nations,  will 
yield  to  many  stronger  passions.  Is  Holland  any  authority  to  the 
contrary  '  If  so.  Tyre  and  Sidon  and  Carthajre  were  so  !  Would 
you  put  England  on  a  footing  witli  a  country  which  can  be  over- 
run in  a  campaign,  and  starved  in  a  year  ? 


The  entire  tendency  of  the  modern  or  Malthusian  political 
economy  is  to  denationalize.  It  would  dig  up  the  charcoal  foun- 
dations of  the  temple  of  Ephc^us  to  burn  as  fuel  for  a  steam- 


engine  ! 


JUNE  'Jl,  1^':'A. 

Mr.  ,  in  his  poem,  makes  trees  coeval  with  Chaos  ; — 

which  is  next  door  to  Hans  Sachse,*  who,  in  describing  Chaos, 
8aid  it  was  so  pitchy  dark  that  even  the  very  cafs  ran  against 
each  other  I 

♦  Hans  Saohse  waa  born  1494,  and  died  1676. — £(L 
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JUNE  23,  1834. 

BOOIinANISlC — ^UNTTA&IANISM — FANCY   AND   IMAOINATION. 

Favstus  Socinvs  worshiped  Jesus  Christ,  and  said  that  God 
had  ^ven  him  the  power  of  being  omnipresent.  Davidi,  with  a 
little  more  acuteness,  urged  that  mere  audition  or  creaturely  pres- 
ence could  not  possibly  justify  worship  from  meg  ; — that  a  man, 
how  glorified  soever,  was  no  nearer  God  in  essence  than  the  vul- 
garest  of  the  race.  Prayer,  therefore,  was  inapplicable.  And 
how  could  a  nian  be  a  mediator  between  God  and  man  ?  How 
could  a  man^  with  sins  himself,  ofier  any  compensation  for,  or  ex- 
piation of,  sin,  unless  the  most  arbitrary  caprice  were  admitted 
into  the  counsels  of  God  ? — ^And  so,  at  last,  you  see,  it  was  dis- 
covered by  the  better  logicians  among  the  Socinians,  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  sin  at  all. 

My  faith  is  this : — God  is  the  Absolute  Will :  It  is  his  Name 
and  the  meaning  of  it.  It  is  the  Hypostasis.  As  begetting  his 
own  Alterity,  the  Jehovah,  the  Manifested — He  is  the  Father ; 
but  the  Love  and  the  Life — the  Spirit — proceeds  from  both. 

I  think  Priestley  must  be  considered  the  author  of  modern  Uni- 
tarianism.  I  owe,  under  God,  my  return  to  the  faith,  to  my  hav-- 
ing  gone  much  further  than  the  Unitarians,  and  so  having  come 
round  to  the  other  side.  I  can  truly  say,  I  never  falsified  the 
Scripture.  I  always  told  them  that  their  interpretations  of  the 
Scripture  were  intolerable  upon  any  principles  of  sound  criticism  ; 
and  that,  if  they  were  to  offer  to  construe  the  will  of  a  neighbor 
as  they  did  that  of  their  Maker,  they  would  be  scouted  out  of  so- 
ciety. I  said  then,  plainly  and  openly,  that  it  was  clear  enough 
that  John  and  Paul  were  not  Unitarians.  But  at  that  time  I 
had  a  strong  sense  of  the  repugnancy  of  the  doctrine  of  vicarious 
atonement  to  the  moral  being,  and  I  thought  nothing  could  coun- 
terbalance that.  *'  What  care  I,"  I  said,  *'  for  the  Platonisms  of 
John,  or  the  Rabbinisms  of  Paul  ? — My  conscience  revolts  I" 
That  was  the  ground  of  my  Unitarianism. 

Always  believing  in  the  government  of  God,  I  was  a  fervent 
Optimist.  But  as  I  could  not  but  see  that  the  present  state  of 
things  was  not  the  best,  I  was  necessarily  led  to  look  forward  to 
some  future  state. 


You  may  conceive  the  difierence  in  kind  between  the  Fancy 
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and  the  Imagination  in  this  way, — that  if  the  check  of  the  senses 
and  the  reason  were  withdrawn,  the  first  would  become  delirium, 
and  the  last  mania.  The  Fancy  brings  together  images  which 
have  no  connection  natural  or  moral,  but  are  yoked  together  by 
the  poet  by  means  of  some  accidental  coincidence  ;  as  in  the  well- 
known  passage  in  Hudibras  : — 

"The  Sim  had  loni:^  since  in  the  lap 
Of  Thotis  taken  out  his  nap, 
And  like  a  lobster  boilM,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn."* 

The  Imagination  modifies  images,  and  gives  unity  to  variety ;  it 
sees  all  things  in  one,  il  piii  ncJV  una.  There  is  the  epic 
imagination,  the  perfection  of  which  is  in  Milton;  and  the  dra- 
matic, of  which  I^hakspeare  is  the  absolute  master.  The  first 
gi\es  unity  by  throwing  back  into  the  distance  ;  as  after  the 
magnificent  aj)proach  of  the  Messiah  to  battle,t  the  poet,  by  one 
touch  from  himselt^ — 

*  Part  ii.  c.  L\  v.  '2'J. 

f  •'  F'M'lli  rusliVl  witli  whirlwind  sound 

The  charict  of  ralerual  Deity, 

FhishiiiLj  tliiek  llamors.  wheel  witliin  wheel  undrawn. 

Itself  iu^tin.'t  witli  spirit,  but  ev>nvoy'd 
I>y  f.'iir  clirnil  !•'  .~h;ij)>  s  ;  f.'ur  f;ioi--;  each 
Hail  \v..n(h"U-  ;  a-  \\\\\\  .-tar<  tli-ir  l>Hlies  all 
Aiiil  wliiL.'-^  W'V-  ^t■t  \vi;li  rv.:<  ;  with  eves  the  wheels 
("^f  b.'i-\  1.  atnl  I'ar.  .-iMnu'  Hi'c-^  Intwccn; 
Ovvr  lli.'ir  Ixaii-  a  •.■:'v«;tai  lirnuuucnt. 
^\  ht'i't,'!!  a  ^n]>j>hil•^■  i]iri'H.\  iiilai'l  with  pure 
Aiiiiit-r.  ;url  c.Ioi-  oMht"  -ii^Wfrv  aroh. 
Ho.  ill  t'i-I.-<tial  p;ui«-plv  all  arinM 
Of  ra<liaTit  T'i'mi.  w.'i-k  'llvin-lv  \vr«n'.i:ht. 
A>':.  ii'i'  1 ;  ai  hi-  rii;],:  ],\\\\'\  \'i.-!.-.rv 
S;i:   <  aL:I'''-'.vi''i_:'.l  ;   I-..--;  1./  lii::i  h".!!,'  hi-  Ixtw 
Aii'i  <pnvt.-r.  v.  i'li  tlii'.r-}>. 'Ir-.l  thuoarr  stored; 
Au'l  fr.'in  al'-'V/  him  !;■  '•'■••  c;!"!:-;.'ii  ruHM 
t  M'-!!i' •'•<.'.  ar;  i  i'i. ■'•-;'  -iiu'  tla'ii--.  aiii  -j)arkles  dire  ; 
V:*'!^i.'l  \\\\\i  '■•;i  tl:'";-ini  •■i^'U-aii.!  ^aiuts. 
ll'~'  -  MNV:i;-^i  .'ii'.-.f  ;    ;'"•  -  •^"  '--    r  ,--,tn.}i-7  siOTi''  ; 
A\\'\  tw.'irv  'h'^'.i^aTKl  I  I  th'ir  nuiulvr  heard) 
l"hari"t>  »•!' ('•■'!.  bali\'n  ta-ii  har.<i.  were  seen. 
11. >  m  ibt*  ^v;!l_:-;  . •:"  .•(u'rr.'>  r.  ■;'■■  >\:bli:ne 
Oil  the  cr_\>!all;iu'  >kv.  in  .-appbirc  throned. 
IIli;>tri"i:»  far  and  wi.].-,  br.t  by  his  own 
Firct  c.-.  n  " — P  !>..  b  vi    r   749.  ik<^. 
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"  far  off  their  coming  shoDe  T — 

makes  the  whole  one  image.  And  so  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
description  of  the  appearance  of  the  entranced  angels,  in  which 
every  sort  of  image,  from  all  the  regions  of  earth  and  air  is  intro- 
duced to  diversify  and  illustrate, — the  reader  is  brought  back  to 
the  single  image  by — 

"  He  caird  bo  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Of  Hell  resounded."* 

The  dramatic  imagination  does  not  throw  back,  but  brings  close  ; 
it  stamps  all  nature  with  one,  and  that  its  own,  meaning,  as  in 
Lear  throughout. 


At  the  very  outset,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  soimdness  of 
this  modem  system  of  political  economy,  the  direct  tendency  of 
every  rule  of  which  is  to  denationalize,  and  to  make  the  love  of 
our  country  a  foolish  superstition  ? 


JUNE  28,  1834. 

MB.  OOLESLWQI^B  ST8TIM — ^BIOORAPHIA  LmRA&IA — DIB8XNTXB& 

You  may  not  understand  my  system,  or  any  given  part  of  it, 
:,  by  a  determined  act  of  wilfulness,  you  may,  even  though 
perceiving  a  ray  of  light,  reject  it  in  anger  and  disgust : — But 
this  I  will  say, — that  if  you  once  master  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  you 

•  "andcall'd 


His  legions,  angel  forms,  who  lay  entranced 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 

In  Vallombroea,  where  th'  Etrurian  shades, 

SSgh  over-arch'd,  imbower ;  or  scattered  sedge 

Afloat,  when  with  fierce  winds  Orion  arm*d 

Hath  yeafd  the  Red  Sea  coast,  whose  waves  o'erthrew 

Bosiris,  and  his  Memphian  chivalry, 

While  with  perfidious  hatred  they  pursued 

The  sojourners  of  Goehen,  who  bdield 

From  the  safe  shore  their  floating  carcasses 

And  broken  chariot  wheels ;  so  thick  bestrown. 

Abject  and  lost  lay  these,  covering  the  flood. 

Under  amazement  of  their  hideous  change. 

He  ealtd  so  kmd,  thai  all  the  hollow  deep 

OfHM  fWMNHidgdL"— P.  L.,  b  I  T.  80a  te 
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caii  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  it  as  the  truth.     You  can  not  be 
skeptical  about  it. 

The  metaphysical  disquisition  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  "  Biographia  Litcraria"  is  unformed  and  immature  ;  it  con- 
tains the  fragments  of  the  truth,  but  it  is  not  fully  thought  out. 
It  is  wondcrlul  to  myself  to  think  how  infinitely  more  profound 
my  views  now  are,  and  yet  how  much  clearer  they  are  withal. 
The  circle  is  completing  ;  the  idea  is  coming  round  to,  and  to 
be,  the  common  senile. 


The   generation  of  the  modern  worldly  Dissenter  w^as  thus  : 
Presbvterian,  Arian,  ?Socinian,  and  last,  Unitarian. 


Is  it  not  most  extraordinary^  to  sec  the  Dissenters  calling  them- 
selves tlie  desccMilants  of  the  old  Nonconformists,  and  yet  clamor- 
ing for  a  divorce  of  Cliurch  and  State  ?  Why — Baxter  and  the 
other  great  leaders  would  have  thought  a  man  an  atheist  who 
had  proposed  such  a  thing.  Tltrtf  were  rather  for  merging  the 
State  in  the  Church.  But  these  our  modern  gentlemen,  who 
are  blinded  by  jiolitJcal  pas.^Ion,  irive  tlie  kiss  of  alliance  to  the 
harlot  of  Rome,  and  walk  arm-in-arm  with  those  who  denv  the 
God  that  redeemed  them,  if  so  thov  may  l)ut  wreak  their  insane 
antipathies  on  the  National  Church  !  AVell  !  I  suppose  they  have 
counted  tlie  eost.  and  know  what  it  is  thev  would  have,  and  can 
keep. 

.M   LV  :..  ]s::]. 

LORD    miDOKK — nARUon    AN1>   I'UYI'IN  —  I'l  TKU  WII.KINS  AND  STOTHARD FIELDING 

AND  Rlt  IIAUDSON lU^IIol'  ^ANDboRl)  —  K<iMAN   CATFIOl.IC  RELIcaON, 

1  T)()  uiit  rt'incnihpv  a  innir  ImmhIiIuI  jiioee  ot  ])rose  in  English 
than  the  pnnsolaliou  addrcs^'tl  l>v  Lord  Ih'ooke  (Fulke  GrevilJe) 
to  a  lady  f<l"  (piality  on  cortain  conjugal  infelicities.  The  diction 
is  such  that  it  miirht  have  hccii  written  now,  if  we  could  find 
any  one  cornhiniiiLr  so  thoiiL^hlfiil  a  head  with  so  tender  a  heart 
and  so  ex<|nisi{e  a  taste. 


Barrow  often  debased  his  lauiruage  merely  to  evidence  his 
loyalty.  Il  was.  indeed,  no  easy  task  for  a  man  of  so  much  ge- 
nins.  and  such  a  precise  mathematical  mode  of  thinking,  to  adopt 
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even  for  a  moment  the  slang  of  L' Estrange  and  Tom  Brown  ; 
but  he  succeeded  in  doing  so  sometimes.  With  the  exception  of 
such  parts,  Barrow  must  be  considered  as  closing  the  first  great 
period  of  the  English  language.  Dryden  began  the  second. 
Of  oourse  there  are  numerous  subdivisions. 


Peter  Wilkins  is  to  my  mind  a  work  of  uncommon  beauty ; 
and  yet  Stothard's  illustrations  have  added  beauties  to  it.  If  it 
were  not  for  a  certain  tendency  to  affectation,  scarcely  any  praise 
could  be  too  high  for  Stothard's  designs.  They  give  me  great 
pleasure.  What  an  exquisite  image  is  that  of  Peter's  Glum 
fluttering  over  the  ship,  and  trying  her  strength  in  lifting  the 
stores  !  I  believe  that  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Peter  Wilkins  could 
only  have  been  written  by  islanders.  No  continentalist  could 
have  conceived  either  tale.  Davis's  story  is  an  imitation  of 
Peter  Wilkins ;  but  there  are  many  beautiful  things  in  it ;  es- 
pecially his  finding  his  wife  crouching  by  the  fireside — she  hav- 
ing, in  his  absence,  plucked  out  all  her  feathers — to  be  like  him  ! 

It  would  require  a  very  peculiar  genius  to  add  another  tale, 
ejusdem  generis^  to  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Peter  Wilkins.  I  once 
projected  such  a  thing ;  but  the  difl[iculty  of  a  pre-occupied 
ground  stopped  me.  Perhaps  La  Motte  Fouqu6  might  effect 
something ;  but  I  should  fear  that  neither  he,  nor  any  other 
German,  could  entirely  understand  what  may  be  called  the  "  des- 
ert island'*  feeling.  I  would  try  the  marvellous  line  of  Peter 
Wilkins,  if  I  attempted  it,  rather  than  the  real  fiction  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe. 


What  a  master  of  composition  Fielding  was  I  Upon  my  word, 
I  think  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  the  Alchemist,  and  Tom  Jones 
the  three  most  perfect  plots  ever  planned.  And  how  charming, 
how  wholesome.  Fielding  always  is  I  To  take  him  up  after 
Richardson  is  like  emerging  fi-om  a  sick-room  heated  by  stoves 
into  an  open  lawn  on  a  breezy  day  in  May. 


I  have  been  very  deeply  interested  in  the  account  of  Bishop 
Sandford's  life,  published  by  his  son.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
thorough  gentleman  upon  the  model  pf  St.  Paul,  whose  manners 
were  the  finest  of  any  man's  upon  record. 
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I  think  I  could  have  conformed  to  the  then  dominant  church 
before  the  Reformation.  The  errors  existed,  but  they  had  not 
been  riveted  into  peremptory  articles  of  faith  before  the  Council 
of  Trent.  If  a  Romanist  were  to  ask  me  the  question  put  to 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,*  I  should  content  myself  by  answering,  that 
I  could  not  exactly  say  Avhen  my  religion,  as  he  was  pleased  to 
call  it,  began — but  that  it  was  certainly  some  sixty  or  seventy 
years  before  his,  at  all  events — which  began  at  the  Council  of 
Trent. 


JULY  10,  1834. 

EITII.WASIA. 

I  AM  dying,  but  without  expectation  of  a  speedy  release.     Is 
it  not  strange  that  very  recently  by-gone   images,  and  scenes  of 
early  life,  have  stolen  into  my  mind,  like  breezes  blown  from  the 
spice-islands   of  Youth  and   Hope — those   two    reahties  of  this 
phantom  world  !     I  do   not  add  Love, — for  what  is  Love  but 
Y'outh  and  Hope  embracing,  and  so  seen  aso«c.^     I  SBy  realities ; 
for   reality   i.s   a   thing  of  degrees,  from  the  Iliad  to  a  dream ; 
xal  yuQ  r  ui'ixQ  ix  Jio;  tait.     Yet,  in  a  strict  sense,  reality  is  not 
predieable  at  all  of  aught  below  Heaven.     "  Es  enim  z?i  calis, 
Pater  nosier,  ([ui  tu  vere  (\s,''     Hooker  wished  to  live  to  finish 
his  Ecclesiastical  PoHty  :  so  I  own  1  wish  life  and  strength  had 
been   spared   to    nie   to   coinpleto    my   Pliilo.sophy.      For,  as  God 
hears  me,  the   origiiialitig.  coutiuuing,  and  sustaining  wish  and 
desiirii    in    my  heart  A\as    to    exalt  the  jrlorv  of  his  name  ;  and, 
which  is  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  to  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind.     But  risuf/i  alilcr  Deo,  and  his  will  be  done 

=^;^*  This  note  may  well  finish  the  present  specimens.  What 
follows  was  for  the  memory  ol"  private  friends  only.     Mr.  Cole- 

*  '•  JIaviuc;.  at  lus  Xm^'uvx  in  ll'>ino,  made  a(.'(|uuiutauce  with  a  pleasant 
prirst,  Avlio  invil.<l  liiin.  ono  ov-hIulj  tt>  hoar  tluii-  vesper  music  at  church; 
lli<-  |)ii<  -it.  s.ciiiL^  Sii-  IIviiiv  stand  ob^iiioly  in  a  corner,  sends  to  him  by 
a  l><»y  of  tlu'  choir  iliis  <ju.sti<'M,  writ  in  a  small  piece  of  paper — 'Where 
Avns  voiu-  r»li!^n<»n  to  be  toiind  Ket'ore  Luther  (  To  which  question  Sir 
llriirv  prr^i-ntly  mnh-rw  lit — 'My  rcliuion  was  to  be  found  then,  where 
yours  is  not  to  he  fouud  uow — in  the  written  word  of  God.'" — Itctak  Wd' 
ton'ti  Life  cf  Sir  Jlcnnj   W'otton. 
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ridge  was  then  extremely  ill ;  but  certainly  did  not  believe  his 
end  to  be  quite  so  near  at  hand  as  it  was. — Ed. 


The  following  Recollections  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  written  in  May, 
1811,  have  been  also  communicated  to  me  by  my  brother,  Mr. 
Justice  Coleridge  : — 


(< 


20th  April,  1811,  at  Richmond. 


"  We  got  on  politics,  and  he  related  some  curious  facts  of  the 
prince  and  Perceval.  Then,  adverting  to  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  Portugal,  he  said  that  he  rejoiced  not  so  much  in  the 
mere  favorable  turn  as  in  the  end  that  must  now  be  put  to  the 
base  reign  of  opinion  respecting  the  superiority  and  invincible 
skill  of  the  French  generals.  Brave  as  Sir  John  Moore  was,  he 
thought  him  deficient  in  that  greater  and  more  essential  manli- 
ness of  soul  which  should  have  made  him  not  hold  his  enemy  in 
sach  fearful  respect,  and  which  should  have  taught  him  to  care 
less  for  the  opinion  of  the  world  at  home. 

'*  We  then  got,  I  know  not  how,  to  German  topics.  He  said 
that  the  language  of  their  literature  was  entirely  factitious,  and 
bad  been  formed  by  Luther  from  the  two  dialects.  High  and 
Low  German ;  that  he  had  made  it,  grammatically,  most  cor- 
rect, more  so,  perhaps,  than  any  other  language  :  it  was  equal  to 
the  Greek,  except  in  harmony  and  sweetness.  And  yet  the  Ger- 
mans themselves  thought  it  sweet.  Klopstock  had  repeated  to 
him  an  ode  of  his  own  to  prove  it,  and  really  had  deceived  him- 
flelf,  by  the  force  of  association,  into  a  beUef  that  the  harsh  sounds, 
conveying,  indeed,  or  being  significant  of,  sweet  images  or  thoughts, 
were  themselves  sweet.  Mr.  C.  was  asked  what  he  thought  of 
Klopstock.  He  answered,  that  his  fame  was  rapidly  declining  in 
Germany  ;  that  an  Englishman  might  form  a  correct  notion  of 
him  by  uniting  the  moral  epigram  of  Young,  the  bombast  of 
Hervey,  and  the  minute  description  of  Richardson.  As  to  sub- 
limity, he  had,  with  all  Germans,  one  rule  for  producing  it ; — ^it 
was,  to  take  something  very  great,  and  make  it  very  small  in 
comparison  with  that  which  you  wish  to  elevate.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, Klopstock  says, — '  As  the  gardener  goes  forth,  and  scatters 
from  his  basket  seed  into  the  garden  ;  so  does  the  Creator  scatter 
worlds  with  his  right  hand.'     Here  worlds,  a  large  object,  are 
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made  small  in  the  hands  of  the  Creator  ;  consequently,  the  Creator 
is  very  great.  In  short,  the  Germans  were  not  a  poetical  nation 
in  the  very  highest  sense.  AYieland  was  their  best  poet :  his  sub- 
ject was  bad,  and  his  thoughts  often  impure  ;  but  his  language 
was  rich  and  harmonious,  and  his  fancy  luxuriant.  Sotheby's 
translation  had  not  at  all  cauglit  the  manner  of  the  original.  But 
the  Germans  were  good  metaphysicians  and  critics  :  they  criticized 
on  principles  previously  laid  down  ;  thus,  though  they  might  be 
wrong,  they  were  in  no  danger  of  being  pelf-contradictor}%  \vhich 
was  too  often  the  case  with  Enulish  critics. 

"  Young,  he  said,  was  not  a  poet  to  be  read  through  at  once. 
His  love  of  point  and  wit  had  often  put  an  end  to  his  pathos  and 
sublimity  ;  but  there  were  parts  in  him  which  must  be  immortal, 
lie  (Mr.  C.)  loved  to  read  a  page  of  Young,  and  walk  out  to  think 
of  him. 

"  Returning  to  the  Germans,  he  said  that  the  state  of  their  reli- 
gion, when  he  was  in  (lermany,  was  really  shocking.   He  had  never 
met  one  clergyman  a  Christian  ;  and  he  found  professors  in  the  uni- 
versities lecturing  against  the  most  material  points  in  the  Gospel. 
He  instanced,  I  think,  Pan  I  us,  whose  lectures  he  had  attended. 
The  object  was  to  resolve  the  miracles  into  natural  operations  :  and 
such  a  disposition  cviucorl  was  the  best  road  to  prefeniient.     He 
severely  censured  Mr.  Taylors   book,  in  which  the  principles  of 
Paulus  were  exi»lained  and  insisted  on  with  nuu-h  jrratuitous  in- 
delicacy.     He  tlicu  entered  into  the  (juestiou  of  Socinianism.  and 
noticed,  as  I  rocoilect.  the  ]):issaire  in   the  Old  Testament  :    'The 
people  l)o\^'ed  ihcir  faces,  and  imr^hijird  l-rod  and  the  kincr.'    He 
said,  that  all  worship  implied  the  presence  of  the  object  worship- 
ed :    the  })eople  worshi])ed,  bowing  to  the  sensuous  presence  of  the 
one.  and  the  conceived  omnipresence  ot  the  other.    He  talked  of  his 
having  i-onstantly  to  defend  the  Church  airainst  the J^ocinian  Bishop 
of  Llandali,  Watson.      The  siihj.'ct  then  varied  to  Kninau  Catholi- 
cism, and   lie   crave  us   an   acount  of  a  controversy  he  had  had 
with  a  very  sensible  ]iries1.  in  Sicily  on  the  worship  of  saints.    He 
had  driven  the  priest  from  one  post  to  another,  till  the  latter  took 
up  the  ground,  that,  though  the  saints  were  not  omnipresent,  yet 
God.  wlio  was  so.  imparted  to  them  the  prayers  offered  up,  and 
then  ihey  used  their  interlerence  with  Him  to  grant  theni.     *  That 
is,  father,'  said  C.  in  re])ly,  '  excuse  my  seeming  levity,  for  I  me&n 
no  impiety  ;  that  is — 1  have  a  deaf  and  dumb  wife,  who  yet  un- 
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ands  me,  and  I  her,  by  signs.  You  have  a  favor  to  ask  of 
ind  want  my  wife's  interference  ;  so  you  communicate  your 
ist  to  me,  who  impart  it  to  her,  and  she,  by  signs  back  again, 
me  to  grant  it.'  The  good  priest  laughed  and  said,  'Fop- 
vidt  decipi,  et  decipiatur .'' 

CVe  then  got  upon  the  Oxford  controversy,  and  he  was  decid- 
3f  opinion  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  Oopleston's  com- 
victory.  He  thought  the  Review  had  chosen  its  points  of 
k  ill,  as  there  must  doubtless  be  in  every  institution  so  old 
I  to  reprehend  and  carp  at.  On  the  other  hand,  he  thought 
Copleston  had  not  been  so  severe  or  hard  upon  them  as  he 
t  have  been  ;  but  he  admired  the  critical  part  of  his  work, 
h  he  thought  very  highly  valuable,  independently  of  the  con- 
rsy.  He  wished  some  portion  of  mathematics  was  more 
tial  to  a  degree  at  Oxford,  as  he  thought  a  gentleman's 
ition  incomplete  without  it,  and  had  himself  found  the  neces- 
•f  getting  up  a  little  when  he  could  ill  spare  the  time.  He 
'  day  more  and  more  lamented  his  neglect  of  them  when  at 
bridge. 

Then  glancing  off  to  Aristotle,  he  gave  a  very  high  character 
n.  He  said  that  Bacon  objected  to  Aristotle  the  grossness 
I  examples,  and  Davy  now  did  precisely  the  same  to  Bacon ; 
were  wrong  ;  for  each  of  those  philosophers  wished  to  con- 
he  attention  of  the  mind  in  their  works  to  the  form  of 
ning  only  by  which  other  truths  might  be  established  or 
?d,  and  therefore  the  most  trite  and  commonplace  examples 
in  fact  the  best.  He  said  that  during  a  long  confinement  to 
om  he  had  taken  up  the  Schoolmen,  and  was  astonished  at 
nmense  and  acute  knowledge  displayed  by  them  ;  that  there 
K^arcely  any  thing  which  modern  philosophers  had  proudly 
:ht  forward  as  their  own  which  might  not  be  found  clearly 
ystematically  laid  down  by  them  in  some  or  other  of  their 
igs.  Locke  had  sneered  at  the  Schoolmen  unfairly,  and  bad 
I  a  foolish  laugh  against  them  by  citations  from  their  Quid 
pestions,  which  were  discussed  on  the  eves  of  holidays,  and 
ich  the  greatest  latitude  was  allowed,  being  considered  mere 
ises  of  ingenuity.  We  had  ridiculed  their  quiddities,  and 
*  Had  we  not  borrowed  their  qtiantity  and  their  quality^ 
p^hy  then  reject  their  quiddity ,  when  every  school-boy  in 
must  know,  that  of  every  thing  may  be  asked,  Quantum 
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est  ?  Quale  est  ?  and  Quid  est  ?  the  last  bringing  you  to  the 
most  material  of  all  points,  its  individual  being.  He  afterward 
stated,  that  in  a  History  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  which  he  was 
endeavoring  to  prepare  for  publication,  he  had  proved,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
Locke  which  his  best  admirers  most  admired,  that  might  not  be 
i'ound  more  clearly  and  better  laid  down  in  Descartes  or  the  old 
Schoolmen  ;  not  that  he  was  himself  an  implicit  disciple  of  Des- 
cartes, though  he  thought  that  Descartes  had  been  much  misin- 
terpreted. 

"  AVhen  we  got  on  the  subject  of  poetry  and  Southey,  he  gave 
us  a  ciilique  of  the  Curse  of  Kehama,  the   fault  of  which  he 
thought  consisted  in  the  association  of  a  plot  and  a  machinery  so 
very  wild  with  feelings  so  sober  and  tender  :  but  he  gave  the  poem 
high  coniincndation,  admired   the   art  displayed  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Hindoo  monstrosities,  and  begged  us  to  observe  the 
noblo  feeling  excited  of  the  superiority  of  virtue  over  vice  ;  that 
Kehama  went  on  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  poem,  in- 
creasing in  power,  while  Kailyal  gradually  lost  her  hopes  and  her 
protectors  ;  and  yet,  by  the  time  we  got  to  the  end,  we  had  arrived 
at  an  utter  contempt  and  even  carelessness  of  the  power  of  evd, 
as  exempliiied  in  the  almighty  Kajali,  and  felt  a  complete  coa- 
fidonce  in  the   salety  of  the   un)>rolccled  virtue  of  the  maideu. 
Tljis  he  thoiiglit  the  very  great  merit  of  the  poem. 

■  \^  hen  we  walked  home  with  him  to  the  inn,  he  got  on  the 
suliject  ol*  the  Lalm  Essay  lor  the  year  at  Oxford,*  and  thought 
some  consideration  of  the  corruption  ol"  language  should  be  intro- 
duced into  it.  It  originated,  he  thought,  in  a  desire  to  abbreviate 
all  expression  as  much  as  possible  ;  and  no  doubt,  if  in  one  word, 
without  violating  idiom,  1  can  exjiress  what  others  have  done  in 
more,  and  yet  be  as  t'nlly  and  easily  understood,  I  have  manifestly 
made  an  im}n'ovement  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  becomes 
harder,  and  takes  more  time  to  comprehend  a  thought  or  image 
})ut  in  one  word  by  Apuleius  than  when  expressed  in  a  whole 
sentence  by  Cicero,  the  savmg  is  merely  of  pen  and  ink,  and  the 
alteration  is  evidently  a  corruption." 


*  On  Ktynioli>gy. 
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April  21 — ^Richmond. 

"  Before  breakfast  we  went  into  Mr.  May's  delightful  book- 
room,  where  he  was  again  silent  in  admiration  of  the  prospect. 
After  breakfast  we  walked  to  church.  He  seemed  full  of  calm 
piety,  and  said  he  always  felt  the  most  delightful  sensations  in  a 
Sunday  churchyard — ^that  it  struck  him  as  if  God  had  given  to 
man  fifty-two  springs  in  every  year.  After  the  service  he  was 
vehement  against  the  sermon,  as  common-place,  and  invidious  in 
its  tone  towards  the  poor.  Then  he  gave  many  texts  from  the 
lessons  and  gospel  of  the  day,  as  affording  fit  subjects  for  discourses. 
He  ridiculed  the  absurdity  of  refusing  to  believe  every  thing  that 
you  could  not  understand  ;  and  mentioned  a  rebuke  of  Dr.  Parr*s 
to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Frith,  and  that  of  another  clergyman  to 
a  young  man,  who  said  he  would  believe  nothing  which  he  could 
not  understand  : — *  Then,  young  man,  your  creed  will  be  the 
shortest  of  any  man's  I  know.' 

"  As  we  walked  up  Mr.  Cambridge's  meadows  towards  Twick- 
enham, he  criticized  Johnson  and  Gray  as  poets,  and  did  not  seem 
to  allow  them  high  merit.  The  excellence  of  verse,  he  said,  was 
to  be  untranslatable  into  any  other  words  without  detriment  to 
th^  beauty  of  the  passage  ; — the  position  of  a  single  word  could . 
not  be  altered  in  Milton  without  injury.  Gray's  personifications, 
he  said,  were  mere  printer's  devils'  personifications — persons  with 
a  capital  letter — abstract  qualities  with  a  small  one.  He  thought 
CoUina  had  more  genius  than  Gray,  who  was  a  singular  instance 
of  a  man  of  taste,  poetic  feeling,  and  fancy,  without  imagination. 
He  contrasted  Dryden's  opening  of  the  10th  satire  of  Juvenal 
^with  Johnson's : — 

'  Let  obsenration  with  extensive  view, 
Survey  mankind  from  Gkmges  to  Peru,' 

which  was  as  much  as  to  say, — 

'  Let  observation  with  extensive  observation  observe  mankind.' 

"  After  dinner  he  told  us  a  hiunorous  story  of  his  enthusiastic 
fondness  for  Cluakerism  when  he  was  at  Cambridge,  and  his 
attending  one  of  their  meetings,  which  had  entirely  cured  him. 
When  the  little  children  came  in,  he  was  in  raptures  with  them, 
and  descanted  upon  the  delightful  mode  of  treating  tkem  now,  in 
comparison  to  what  he  had  experienced  in  childhood.  He  lamented 
the  haughtiness  with  which  Englishmen  treated  all  foreigners 
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abroad,  and  the  facility  with  which  our  government  had  always 
given  up  any  people  which  had  allied  itself  to  us  at  the  end  of  a 
war ;  and  he  particularly  remarked  upon  our  abandonment  of 
Minorca.     These  two  things,  he  said,  made  us  universally  dis- 
liked on  the  continent :  though,  as  a  people,  most  highly  respected. 
He  thoiiglit  a  war  whh  America  inevitable  ;  and  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  United  States  were  unfortunate  in  the  premature- 
uess  of  their  separation  irom  this  country,  before  they  had  in  them- 
selves the  materials  of  moral  society — before  they  had  a  gentry 
and  a  learned  class — llie  former  looking  backwards,  and  giving 
the  sense  ol*  stability — the  latter  looking  forwards,  and  regulating 
the  feelings  of  the  people. 

"Afterward,  in  the  drawing-room,  he  sat  down  by  Professor 
Rigaud,  with  whom  he  entered  into  a  discussion  of  Kant's  System 
of  Metaphysics.  The  little  knots  of  the  company  were  speedily 
silent  :  Mr.  C.s  voice  grew  louder;  and  abstruse  as  the  subject 
Avas,  yet  his  language  was  so  ready,  so  energetic,  and  so  eloquent, 
and  his  illustrations  so  very  neat  and  apposite,  that  the  ladies 
even  paid  him  the  most  solicitous  and  respectful  attention.  They 
were  really  entertained  with  Kant's  Metaphysics  I  At  last  I  took 
one  of  them,  a  very  sweet  singer,  to  the  piano-forte  ;  and,  when 
there  was  a  pause,  she  began  an  Italian  air.  She  was  anxious 
to  please  him,  and  he  v/as  enraptured.  His  frame  quivered  with 
emotion,  and  there  was  a  titter  of  uncommon  delight  on  his  coun- 
tenance. When  it  was  over,  he  praised  the  singer  warmly,  and 
prayed  she  might  tiiiish  those  strains  in  heaven  I 

'•  This  is  nearly  all,  except  some  anecdotes,  which  I  recollect 
of  our  meeting  with  this  most  interesting,  most  wonderful  man. 
Some  of  his  topics  and  argvmients  1  have  enumerated,  but  the 
r-onnection  and  the  words  are  lost.  And  nothing  that  I  can  say 
can  give  any  notion  of  his  eloquence  and  manner — of  the  hold 
which  he  soon  got  on  his  audience — of  the  variety  of  his  store* 
of  information — or,  iinally,  of  the  artlessness  of  his  habits,  or  the 
modesty  and  tem])er  with  which  he  listened  to,  and  answered, 
arguments  contradictory  to  his  own. — J.  T.  C." 
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